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A  Statistical  Survey  of  the  Problems  of  Pauperism. 

The  Presidential  Address  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
G.C.S.I.  Delivered  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
Novemiser  15,  1910. 

At  the  outset  of  my  Address  I  must  acknowledge  the  honour  done 
to  me  by  the  Council  of  this  most  distinguished  Society  in  electing 
me  as  their  President  for  the  forthcoming  Session.  I  highly 
appreciate  the  compliment,  for  although  I  have  for  many  years 
been  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  derived  much  useful  information 
from  its  publications,  I  have  not  been  altle  to  take  an  active  part 
in  its  proceedings.  For  the  ensuing  year  I  will  make  what  amends 
I  can  for  my  past  inactivity. 

I  must  now  note  the  incidents  of  the  past  year  as  far  as  they 
affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Society. 

By  the  lamented  death  of  H.M.  King  Edward  VII  we  lost  our 
Patron,  and  H.M.  King  George  has  graciously  consented  to  continue 
the  Koyal  Patronage.  His  Majesty  for  nine  years  has  been  an 
Honorary  President  of  the  Society,  and  in  that  capacity  in  1905 
he  delivered  a  most  encouraging  and  thoughtful  address  at  the 
reception  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  AVe  are  thankful 
to  think  that  we  have  for  the  future  the  benefit  of  the  encouraging- 
patronage  of  a  Sovereign  who  personally  appreciates  the  value  of 
statistics. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths,  since  June  of  last  year, 
of  the  following  Honorary  Fellows  :  Monsieur  J.  J.  Emile  Cheysson 
(France),  Dr.  Franz  Ritter  von  Juraschek  (Austria),  Monsieur 
N.  G.  Pierson  (Netherlands),  and  Mr.  William  Henry  Archer, 
K.C.P.,  K.S.G.  (Victoria).  AYe  have  also  lost  by  death  19  English 
Fellows,  including  that  most  distinguished  and  practical  statistician, 
Sir  Robert  Giffen.  Sir  Robert's  work  was  wide,  varied  and  con- 
tinuous. He  was  of  great  assistance  to  successive  Governments  in 
helping  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  Bills.  His  general  know- 
ledge, unfailing  accuracy,  and  the  love  he  had  for  the  science  of 
statistics,  made  him  a  model  of  activity  and  experience.     He  has 
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shown  his  interest  in  the  Society  he  so  long  elevated  and  adorned 
by  giving  it  a  residuary  interest  in  his  estate. 

In  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Census  Committee  has  been 
continued  upon  the  lines  laid  down  since  its  appointment  in  1907. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  among  other  changes  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Census  (Great  Britain)  Bill,  1910,  a  return  is  required,  in  the  case 
of  married  persons,  of  the  duration  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
number  of  children  thereof  born  and  surviving,  and  also  that  the 
number  of  rooms  inhabited  must  in  all  cases  be  stated.  Both  these 
requirements  were  recommended  in  the  Keport  of  the  Census 
Committee  (Section  A,  Parts  I  and  II). 

The  Report  of  the  Special  (Housing  and  Development)  Com- 
mittee was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  July  15,  1909,  and  as  a  result 
of  its  recommendations  the  following  changes  have  been  made  : — • 

(1.)  A  new  lease  has  been  obtained  of  the  Society's  present 
premises  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

(2.)  From  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the  Journal  has 
been  published  monthly  during  the  Session,  and  not,  as  formerly, 
quarterly  during  the  calendar  year.  In  connection  with  its  more 
frequent  issue  the  Council  are  endeavouring  to  extend  the  scope  and 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Journal,  and  a  new  feature  has  been 
introduced  by  the  inclusion  in  each  number  of  current  notes  on 
statistical  subjects.  The  number  of  monthly  issues,  which  appear 
on  or  about  the  15th  of  each  month,  is  eight,  although  during  the 
past  Session  not  more  than  seven  have  appeared  in  all,  since  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  series  began  with  the  January  number. 
The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  will  appear  in  December. 

(3.)  A  thorough  redecoration  and  re-arrangement  of  the  Society's 
house  has  been  carried  out.  The  Library,  Reading  Room,  and 
other  rooms  have  been  made  more  convenient  for  the  use  of  Fellows, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Society's  house  will  be  more  generally 
resorted  to  by  them  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

(4.)  The  Society's  Rooms  and  Library  have  remained  open  during 
the  Session  until  7  p.m.  on  week  days,  and  2  p.m.  on  Saturdays.  So 
far  the  use  made  of  the  Library  by  Fellows  during  the  extended 
hours  has  not  been  large,  but  it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  as 
the  facilities  become  better  known. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  825,  as  compared 
with  906  as  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  This  is  partly 
due  to  an  exceptional  number  of  deaths  amongst  the  Fellows  and 
partly  due  to  fewer  entrants.  In  one  sense,  I  am  not  surprised  at 
this  falling-olF,  for  we  live  in  an  age  of  emotion  and  sympathy ;  and 
these  qualities,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  rather  apt 
to  shy  when  brought  into  contact  with  irrefutable  arrays  of  facts 
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and  figui'es.  Statistical  accuracy  is,  however,  tlic  fouiid.-ilioii  df 
sound  social  legislation  ;  enthusiasm  and  sympatliy  the  (h'iving- 
power  by  which  such  legislation  is  carried.  W^e  are,  undoul)tedly, 
approaching  an  epoch  of  very  difficult  social  legislation,  and  no  one 
who  wishes  to  promote  such  legislation  on  sound  lines,  whether  he 
be  in  Parliament  or  outside,  can  do  better  than  join  a  Societ}' 
which  has  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  facts  and  figures  at  its 
disposal  Ijearing  upon  the  social  problems  to  be  discussed  in  the 
near  future. 

As  President  for  the  incoming  year,  it  is  my  duty  to  open  the 
statistical  session  by  an  address.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  best 
perform  that  duty  if  I  could  take  as  a  subject  one  with  which  I  was 
myself  personally  familiar,  which  was  closely  connected  with  the 
urgent  social  and  political  cpiestions  of  the  day,  and  which,  though 
of  national  importance,  was  not  in  any  sense  a  subject  of  party 
contention. 

A  statistical  survey  of  poor  law  problems  seem  to  me  to  fulfil 
all  these  conditions.  The  tables  and  figures  which  I  am  aljout  to 
put  l)efore  you  form  part  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Conniiission 
upon  Poor  Law.  They  were  accepted  by  all  who  were  on  that 
Commission,  but  they  have  been  so  bui'ied  in  that  vast  report  that 
neither  the  public  nor  even  experts  have  given  to  them  the  attention 
they  deserve.  I  must,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  those  who  personally  compiled  these  figures  for  the 
Commission  and  me,  notably  Mr.  Craven,  the  statistical  secretary 
of  that  body,  and  I  will  use  these  figures  in  the  same  broad  sense  in 
which  they  were  collected  and  compiled,  not  to  establish  any 
partisan  or  preconceived  conclusions,  but  to  lay  before  the  public,  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  controverted  or  ignored,  the  gravity  and 
magnitude  of  the  pauperism  of  this  country. 

Before  I  come  to  figures  I  wish  to  lay  down  certain  statistical 
propositions,  the  soundness  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  indisputable, 
especially  when  dealing  with  the  social  problems  of  C4reat  Britain. 

We  periodically,  as  a  nation,  review  and  take  stock  of  our  moral 
and  material  progress.  We  boast  that,  decade  by  decade,  we  are 
improving  in  enterprise,  education,  thrift,  organisation  of  charity, 
in  national  and  local  hygiene,  in  science  and  industrial  methods.  I 
readily  admit  that  great  advance  has  been  made  in  these  respects, 
and  that  during  the  last  forty  years  the  recorded  improvement  in 
each  of  these  spheres  of  action  has  l)een  marked. 

I  take  the  period  of  forty  years  back  as  the  commencement  of  a 
special  epoch,  for  it  was  then  that  the  system  of  national  education 
was  established,  and  sanitary  hygienic  measures  made,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  primary  duty  of  the  local  authority.     These  measures 
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should  have  resulted  in  a  wider  and  more  beneficial  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  in  the  reduction  of  destitution.  For  purposes  of  con- 
trast, to  take  a  year  antecedent  to  this  period  of  improvement  and 
development  and  to  compare  the  number  of  paupers,  say  in  1850  or 
1860,  with  those  in  1910,  is  to  apply  a  misleading  test.  The  social 
conditions  of  the  two  periods  are  so  widely  different,  and  the  forces 
of  ameliorative  reform  and  work  have  been  so  expanded,  that  any 
comparison  between  the  two  periods,  without  taking  these  differences 
into  consideration,  is  quite  delusive.  It  was  firmly  believed  by  those 
who  advocated  a  vast  annual  expenditure  upon  education  and  sani- 
tation that  such  expenditure  would  tend  to  dry  up  the  sources  of 
destitution  by  promoting  knowledge,  hygiene,  and  health. 

If  a  great  river  perennially  overflows  its  banks,  and,  to  avert  the 
destitution  and  misery  caused  by  such  floods,  a  heavy  expenditure 
is  incurred  in  raising  its  banks  and  providing  it  with  sluices  and 
dams,  and  if  those  entrusted  with  the  control  and  conduct  of  this 
machinery  annually  glorify  the  success  of  their  work,  a  comparison 
of  the  damage  done  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  these 
works  with  that  which  occurred  previous  to  their  erection  would 
be  wholly  misleading  unless  full  allowance  were  made  for  the 
material  change  in  the  conditions.  A  bald  statistical  comparison 
between  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  existence  in  1910  and  that  of 
the  pre-educational,  scientific,  and  sanitary  epoch  would  be  absolutely 
misleading,  unless  full  allowance  were  made  for  the  widely  different 
circumstances  of  the  two  periods,  yet,  curiously  enough,  the 
apologists  of  the  present  poor  law  system  have  recourse  to  this 
fallacious  statistical  method  for  the  vindication  of  their  attitude. 

I  lay  down  as  a  statistical  maxim  that  1871,  the  date  of  our 
Education  Acts  and  other  remedial  measures,  is  the  outside  limit  of 
the  period  within  which  it  is  justifiable  to  draw  statistical  data  for 
comparison  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

In  the  next  place,  I  contend  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  pauperism  in  the  ratio 
per  thousand.  Such  reductions  are  caused,  not  by  diminution  of 
the  actual  amount  of  pauperism,  but  by  growth  of  population.  To 
show  real  improvement  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  actual 
number  of  paupers. 

I  further  assert  that  an  actual  reduction  in  numbers,  even  if  it 
can  be  shown,  is  not  in  itself  satisfactory  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
entirely  due  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  children  and  women 
in  receipt  of  relief,  which  more  than  counterbalances  the  increase  in 
male  adult  pauperism.  An  increase  in  male  adult  pauperism  is  a 
bad  sign,  for  it  is  an  indication  of  moral  decline  and  virile  degeneracy 
or  of  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  actual  figures,  and  see  how  far  they  confirm 
and  how  far  they  upset  these  elementary  propositions. 

Three  sets  of  figures. 

I  ask  you  to  concentrate  your  attention  on  three  different  sets  of 
figures. 

First,  there  is  the  half-yearly  retiirn  of  paupers  which  is 
officially  pul)lished  hy  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  dates 
selected  are  January  1  and  July  1.  These  dates  are  taken  because 
in  January  pauperism  is  on  the  upward  grade,  though  it  does  not 
reach  its  maxiinum  until  the  end  of  February.  July,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  month  in  which  pauperism  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  It  is 
thus  assumed  that  the  mean  of  these  two  half-yearly  counts  gives  an 
adequate  record  of  the  num1)er  for  the  whole  year : — 


July  1,  1907. 

Jiimuiry  1,  1908. 

11,408 
745,794 

17,083 

All  other  classes  of  paupei's 

798,898 

Total* 

757,102 

815,981 

*  This  does  not  include  insane  paupers  in  asylums,  woi'khouses,  &c.,  and  in 
receipt  of  out-door  relief. 

Though  a  good  deal  of  information  in  detail  is  given  with  this 
return,  the  Poor  Law  Commission  were  anxious  to  obtain  more 
thorough  information  concerning  the  condition,  age,  and  occupation 
of  the  pauper  population,  and  we,  therefore,  asked  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  be  good  enough  to  obtain  a  pauper  census 
through  the  Guardians,  this  census  to  be  much  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  census  returns  obtained  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  popu- 
lation.    The  main  details  we  asked  for  were : — - 

1.  Ages. 

2.  Classification  as  to  physical  conditions,  cause  of  seeking  relief. 

3.  Sex  classification. 

.  4.  The  institutions  in  which  in-door  paupers  were  relieved,  and 
the  method  of  relief  in  case  of  out-door  paupers. 

5.  Occupation  of  adults. 

The  date  selected  for  the  census  was  March  31,  1906.  This 
date  was  chosen  because  it  coincided  approximately  with  the  month 
and  day  selected  for  the  general  census,  and  because  it  marks  the 
close  of  the  financial  year. 

I  must  here  repeat  my  acknowledgment  to  the  clerks  of  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  who  took  a  part  in  preparing  this  most 
laborious  return,  wliich  gave  us  a  number  of  most  valuable  data,  the 
most  important  of  which  I  propose  to  use  to-day. 
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The  result  of  this  census  return  was  that  on  March  31,  1906, 
there  were,  excluding  lunatics  in  asylums,  registered  hospitals,  and 
licensed  houses,  827,939  paupers.  These  figures  approximate  to 
those  given  in  a  previous  set  of  figures,  though  they  belong  to  the 
preceding  year  ;  they  are  somewhat  more,  as  pauperism  was  then  on 
the  downward  grade. 

The  Commission  were  not  satisfied  that  these  figures  revealed 
the  full  number  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  obtained 
relief  from  the  Guardians.  AVe,  therefore,  asked  for  a  year  count, 
that  is  to  say,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  persons  who  have  had 
recourse  to  the  Poor  Law  during  the  year.  We  obtained  this  return, 
and  the  residt  was  somewhat  startling.  The  total  number  of  those 
who  had  been  so  relieved  by  the  Guardians  was  1,709,436,  or 
2*5  times  greater  than  the  mean  of  the  number  relieved  on 
January  1,  1907,  and  July  1,  1907.  The  ratio  of  pauperism  to 
the  population  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1907  became 
under  this  estimate  477  per  thousand,  as  against  227  per  thousand 
as  shown  liy  the  day  counts  for  the  same  year. 

Proportion  of  sexes  relieved. 
Having  got  this  huge  figure  to  deal  with,  our  next  object  was 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  sexes  i"elieved.    Taking  the  day  count  of 
January,  1908,  nearly  half  of  those  in  receipt  of  relief  were  women: — 


Number. 

Per  cent, 
of  total  number  of 
persons  relieved. 

Per  I, coo  of 

estimated  population 

in  each  group. 

Men... 

221,022 
343,825 
234,792 

27-6 
43  0 
29-4 

198 
27-8 

Children  under  16 

20-6 

Total    

798,898* 

lOO'O 

zi-g 

When  we  come  to  the  year  count,  the  excess  of  women  relieved 
during  the  course  of  the  year  would  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  it 
is  from  the  day  count : — 


Year's  count. 

Mean  of 

two  dav  counts 

of  i9u7. 

Ratio  of 
year's  count 

to 
day  count. 

Ratio  of 
ye;ir's  count  to 

estimated 
population  in 
middle  of  year. 

Men  

526,449 
618,673 
564,314 

217,210 
350.308 
226,674 

2-42 

1-77 
249 

Per  i,ooo. 
47-2 

50-0 

Children  under  16 

494 

Total       

',709,436 

793, 5»9* 

^■15 

49"5 

*  ])educting  persons  who  are  counted  twice  by  reason  of  being  rec-koued,  for 
various  reasons,  both  as  in-door  and  out-door  paupers. 
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You  will  see  that  the  year  count  for  women  was  only  177  times 
greater  than  the  day  count,  whereas  the  day  count  for  men  was 
2*42  times  greater  than  the  year  count,  consequently  the  rate  of 
pauperism  for  women  was,  in  the  year  count,  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  rate  for  men.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  the  average 
duration  of  relief  amongst  women  is  longer  than  amongst  men. 

Now  the  causes  of  the  higher  rate  of  pauperism  amongst  women 
as  against  men  can  readily  be  ascertained.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  case  of  young  widows  with  families  who  cannot  support 
both  themselves  and  their  families.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
the  case  of  women  who  become  widows  in  an  advanced  period  of 
life  and  are  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves.  It  must,  further, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  a  man  die?,  the  bread-winner  or 
occupation  on  which  the  family  depended  goes.  This  is  not  usually 
the  case  as  regards  a  widower  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in 
certain  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  women  are  more  and  more 
becoming  the  wage-earners  in  a  family. 

Classification  by  age. 

I  now  turn  to  the  classification  of  pauperism  by  age,  and  the 
pauper  census  of  March  31,  1906,  gives  the  following  table: — 


Age-groups. 

Number  of  persons 

relieved 

(not  including  lunatics 

ill  asylums,  &c., 

or  casuals). 

Per  1,000  of 

estinmted  population 

at  same  ;igeg. 

Under  5  years    

51,767 
179,854 
22,583 
38,189 
58,401 
56,252 
91,530 
183,125 

13-6 

5  years  and  under  15  years    

260 

15                „               25      „        

3-3 

25                „               35      „        

6-6 

35                „               45      „        

13-3 

45                „               55      „        .     .  . 

17-9 

55               „              65     , 

43-3 

65               „              75     „       

1630 

75               „              85     „       

117,231                           275-9 

85  years  and  upwards   

18,080             !              353-1 

Total  number  of  persons  relieved  1 
and  rate  per  1,000  of  estimated  V 
population  J 

817,012                             23"6 

Dealing  with  this  table  it  will  be  understood  that,  so  far  as 
adults  are  concerned,  the  number  of  persons  living  at  each  group 
diminishes  with  advancing  years,  and  the  number  of  persons 
relieved  increases  at  each  group  up  to  the  age  of  75.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  that  in  the  age-group  45  to  55,  and  it  is 
found  that  there  is  a  large  decrease  almost  entirely  amongst  women 
and  a  large  proportion  of  this  decrease  is  composed  of  able-bodied 
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widows.  It  would,  tlieiefore,  seem  that  at  this  age  widows  l)ecarae 
self-supporting  or  that  their  children  have  reached  an  age  when  the 
presence  of  the  mother  in  the  house  is  no  longer  essential,  or  the 
children  are  beginning  to  earn  and  can  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  their  mothers.  Taking  the  whole  population  of  the 
country,  there  is  an  excess  of  women  over  men  of  about  a  million, 
but  the  excess  of  women  paupers  over  male  paupers  exceeds  that 
proportion  here  in  every  age-group. 

In-door  and  out-door  relief. 

There  are  two  authorised  methods  of  relief  which  are  known  as 
in-door  aiid  out-door  relief.  The  rising  generation  like  lengthy 
terminology  and  these  two  methods  are  now  characterised  as 
institutional  relief  and  domiciliary  aliment ;  I  shall  adhere  to  the 
simpler  and  old-fashioned  expressions. 

The  number  and  proportion  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers  on 
January  1,  1908,  that  is  taking  the  day  count,  and  for  the  year 
ended  September  30,  1907,  that  is  the  year  count,  are  as  follows  : — 


Dati  count  —  Persons  relieyed  on 
januarv  1,  1908— 

Number  

Proportion 

Year's  count  —  Persons  relieved 
during  year  ended  September  30, 
1907— 

Number  

Ratio  to  day  counts  of  1907 


In-door  relief. 


252,618 
31-6 


573,929 
2-26 


Out-door  relief. 


547,021 
6S-4 


1,206,684 
2-23 


798,89s 

lOO'O 


1,709,436 


Now  it  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  persons  in  receipt 
of  out-door  relief  outnumber  those  receiving  in-door  relief  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  but  the  proportion  for  men,  women  and  children 
taken  separately  is  different,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  :— 


January  1,  1908. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Men.  .          

116,463 
73,729 
62,426 

52-7 
21-4 
26-6 

104,559 
270,096 
172,366 

47-3 
78-6 
73  4 

221,022 
313,825 
234,792 

100-0 

Women    

100  0 

Children  under  16... 

1000 

Total 

252,618 

5>-f' 

547,0a  I 

68-4 

798,898* 

lOO'O 

*  Deducting  741  persons  who  are  counted  t«iee  bj  reason  of  being  reckoned, 
for  various  rea>on?,  botli  as  in-door  and  out  door  paupers. 
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vSex  suggests  a  dirtbrcnt  method  of  treatiiieut.  Vs'idows  witli 
children  are  mostly  given  ont-door  relief ;  women  can  often  manage 
for  themselves  and  are  given  out-door  relief  when  a  man  could  not 
so  keep  himself,  and  he,  consequently,  is  turned  over  to  an  institu- 
tion. There  is,  moreover,  a  greater  danger  of  encouraging  idleness 
in  giving  out-door  relief  to  men  than  to  women. 


Statistical  information  obtained  in  jxist  years. 

Reliable  statistical  information  as  regards  pauperism  has  only 
been  obtainable  during  the  last  forty  years.  The  statements 
regarding  pauperism  previous  to  the  Act  of  1834  can  be  taken  only 
as  estimates.  There  was  no  machinery  for  the  regular  collection  of 
statistics,  and  such  figures  as  there  are  related  mainly  to  expendi- 
ture. Even  after  the  reforms  carried  out  in  the  year  1834  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  unable  to  establish  a  reliable  system 
of  statistics  until  1848,  at  which  date  the  practice  was  established 
of  taking  a  mean  of  the  figures  relieved  on  January  1  and  July  1  of 
each  year  as  the  annual  estimate  of  pauperism,  but  the  returns  were 
not  complete  or  thoroughly  reliable  until  the  year  1871.  In  that 
year  the  Poor  Law  Board  was  superseded  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  there  was  an  increased  interest  taken  in  Poor  Law  problems, 
and  a  national  system  of  education  had  been  established  in  the 
year  previous.  That  is  the  date,  therefore,  from  which  I  think, 
statistically,  it  is  alone  possible  to  start  for  purposes  of  reli;i])lo 
comparison. 

Cycles  of  2)au])erism. 

The  Commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cycles  of  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  industry  and  employment  occurred 
with  great  regularity,  following  one  after  another  with  almost 
mathematical  precision,  and  an  examination  of  the  statistics  con- 
nected Avith  pauperism  shows  that  pauperism  moves  in  cycles  of 
similar  duration  to  the  cycles  of  industrial  expansion  and  con- 
traction, l)ut  the  turning  points  in  pauperism  are  generally  from 
one  to  two  years  later  than  the  turning  point  in  employment.  It 
is,  therefore,  desirable  to  arrange  the  figures  of  pauperism  in  the 
cycle  into  which  they  naturally  fall,  and  through  this  progress  we 
arrive  at  trustworthy  results,  and  the  real  trend  of  the  figures  is 
revealed  in  a  much  clearer  way  than  by  annual  comparisons. 

In  the  following  table  the  lumibers  are  arranged  in  the  four 
cycles  ending  with  the  year  1905-OG,  and  the  four  years  su1»se;iuent 
are  grouped  together,  though  the  cycle  to  which  they  belong  is  not 
complete  :  — 
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Cycles. 

Mean  number 
of  persons  relieved. 

Mean  of  the 

annual  rates  per  i.ocxj 

of  esliniHted  popuhitiori. 

1871  72  to  1879-80  (nine  years)     . ... 

'80-81  „      '87-88  (eight  years)   ... 

'88-89  „      '95-96  (eight  years)   .... 

'96-97  „  1905-OB  (ten  years) 

1906-07  „      '09-10  (four  years)    .... 

747,936 
711,625 
694,094 
718,444 
781,236 

31-2 
26-6 
23-8 
22  2 
22-25 

From  1871-72  to  1895-96  there  was  not  only  a  reduction  in  the 
ratio  of  pauperism,  but  there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  actual 
number  of  persons  relieved.  Since  1895-96  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  relieved,  and  though  the  ratio 
per  thousand  has  not  risen,  this  is  solely  due  to  the  increase  of 
population.  But  a  closer  examination  of  these  figures  is  more 
disquieting,  because  then  it  will  be  shown  that  what  has  alone  kept 
the  figures  from  attaining  much  larger  dimensions  is  the  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  children  receiving  relief,  which  just 
about  counterbalances  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  adult 
men  receiving  relief  : — - 


Total  Population. 
(Census  of  1901 
compared  with 

estimate  for  1875.) 

Number  of  Paupers. 
(Cycle  of  1896-97  to  1905-06 

compared  with 
cycleof  1871-72  to  1879-80.) 

Men 

Increase  per  cent. 

-1-  42-2 
+  44-1 
+  21-3 
+  34-8 

Increase  or  decrease 
per  cent, 
-t-  18-4 

Women  

-    24 

Children  under  16 

All  classes  

-  18-4 

-  3-9 

In  this  period  there  were  two  influences  at  work  which  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  greatly 
changed  the  character  of  the  authorities  administering  relief  by 
the  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  and  of  the  ex  officio 
members.  Two  years  later,  the  first  of  the  series  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  was  passed  and  witnesses  were  practically 
unanimous  in  stating  that,  excellent  as  has  been  the  operation  of 
these  Acts  in  this  direction,  they  have  resulted  in  making  it  more 
difficult  for  older  men  to  obtain  employment,  but  we  were  unable 
to  obtain  any  statistics  showing  the  extent  to  which  each  of  these 
measures  had  increased  pauperism.  It  is  also  only  fair  to  add 
that  there  has  been,  during  this  time,  a  great  improvement  in  the 
poor  law  infirmaries  and  this,  no  doubt,  has  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  numbers  of  persons  relieved  in  institutions. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  classify  those  receiving  relief  into 
young,  adult  and  old,  and  the  ages  corresponding  to  this  classifica- 
tion  are:     1st,   under  16   years;    2nd,  16   years   and   under    65; 
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and  3rd,  65  and  upwards.  The  following  table  shows  that,  dividing 
pauperism  into  these  age-groups,  the  main  increase  has  been  l)etwccn 
the  ages  of  16  and  G5  : — 


Age-;;roii;)s. 

Increase  per  cent,  in 
estimated  popuktion  between 

Increase  per  cent,  in 

number  of  persons  relieved 

betrteen 

1891  and  1899.       1891  ai.d  190G. 

1892  and  1900. 

1892  and  190fi. 

Under  16  years  

31                      4-5 
13'.»           1          21-5 

8-4          1          12-8 

-   8-5 

107 

8-4 

37 

16  and  under  65     

65  and  upwards 

28-4 
18-6 

Total    

9-6 

..^8 

3"5 

i6-6 

The  number  of  paupers  in  each  age-group  in  1891  and  1906  is 
given  in  the  Census  of  Paupers  and  they  show  that,  since  1891, 
men  have  resorted  to  poor  law  institutions  at  earlier  ages  than 
formerly.  There  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  over  20  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  but  the  rate  of  male 
in-door  pauperism  to  male  population  of  the  same  ages  was  higher 
in  1901  than  in  1891  at  every  age  from  45  onwards,  and  the  breach 
widens  as  age  increases. 

Occupations  of  jiersons  relieved. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  information  we  have 
obtained  was  that  which  related  to  the  occupations  or  former 
occupations  of  the  persons  relieved.  The  groups  of  occupations 
in  which  the  rate  of  adult  male  pauperism  is  above  the  average 
were  "  General  and  Undefined  Workers  and  Dealers  "  (including 
general  labourers),  "  Fishermen,"  "  Agriculture,"  "  Clothing  Trades," 
and  "  Building  Trades."  The  rates  were  lowest  for  carpenters  and 
plumbers.  In  these  branches  the  trades  unions  pay  unemployed 
benefit  which  is  not  paid  by  any  of  the  unions  for  other  branches 
of  the  building  trades  except  the  Painters'  Union. 

The  rate  of  pauperism  among  dock  labourers  is  also  very  high 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  highest  in  those 
occupations  in  which  the  casual  system  of  employment  predominates. 
The  six  groups  of  occupations  with  the  highest  rate  of  male 
pauperism  are  : — 

General  and  undefined  workers  and  dealers  84'9 

Fishing ; 40-3 

Agricultural:  on  farms,  woods,  and  gardens 937 

Dress   24*0 

Building  and  works  of  constrnetion   22'1 

Conveyance  of  men,  goods,  and  messages 20'3 

General  rate  for  all  male  adults -  i'? 
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In  four  out  of  these  six  groups  employment  is  intermittent. 
The  pauperism  amongst  agriculturists  is  almost  entirely  one  of 
old  age.  Now,  if  casuality  be  one  of  the  main  contributing  causes 
of  pauperism  and  destitution,  the  grave  question  arises,  has  casual 
labour  of  recent  years  increased  in  proportion  to  more  permanent 
classes  of  employment  1  In  the  Eeport  of  1834,  the  references  to 
casual  labour  are  very  few  and  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
more  pointed  reference  would  not  have  been  made  to  it  if  it  then 
formed  so  large  a  contributing  element  of  destitution  as  it  now  does. 
I  am  afraid  we  must,  therefore,  assume  that  this  cause  of  destitution 
has  now  assumed,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  a  larger  proportion 
than  in  1834  and  such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  witnesses 
coming  from  industrial  centres  and  especially  from  London.  Once 
a  casual  laboui'er,  always  a  casual  labourer.  Casual  labour  of  a 
certain  kind  is  not  unpopular  with  the  labourer  early  in  life.  If  he 
is  young,  strong  and  efficient  he  is  almost  certain  of  getting  employ- 
ment as  a  dock  worker  when  he  applies  for  it :  on  the  other  hand 
he  can  break  his  employment  without  losing  it.  But  so  soon  as  he 
has  passed  his  prime,  his  chances  of  employment  diminish  and 
annually  dwindle  away.  He  is  tied  to  the  place  where  he  cannot 
earn  an  adequate  livelihood. 

Now  the  question  that  was  perpetually  suggesting  itself  to  me 
during  the  five  years  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
was,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in  this  country,  the  richest  in 
Europe  so  far  as  the  ordinary  criteria  of  wealth  are  concerned,  there 
is  an  amount  of  casual  labour  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe  %  We  have  a  large  part — I  think  more  than  half — of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world  and  we  have,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  this  country  to  the  number  of  our  population,  a  far  larger 
number  of  first-class  seaports  and  emporia  than  any  other  nation, 
and  casual  labour  seems,  unfortunately,  to  be  inseparable  from  sea- 
carrying  enterprises.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  many 
political  economists  and  persons  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  social 
questions.  They  have  been  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason 
for  this  most  unpleasant  development  in  our  industrial  system. 
Now,  I  venture  to  make  a  suggestion  to  these  economists  and 
statisticians  present. 

Between  1795  and  1815  we  were  engaged  in  a  terribly 
exhausting  war.  Those  who  deal  with  the  history  of  that  period 
have  given  their  attention,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  fighting  which 
took  place  during  that  epoch  and  which  centred  round  the  names 
of  the  great  generals  and  admirals  of  that  period,  but  I  know  of  no 
history  which  deals  with  the  changes  in  the  economic  and  industrial 
life  of  the  country  which  occurred  during  that  time,  but  it  was  the 
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most  remarkable  and  critical  period  of  our  industrial  development. 
We  entered  into  that  war  a  well-fed,  resolute,  somewhat  lirutal 
agricultural  community  with  such  a  ca[)aeity  for  taking  puiiislmient 
that  the  phrase  was  coined,  "  Englishmen  do  not  know  when  they 
are  beaten."  We  emerged  from  that  contest  victorious  and  with  our 
soil  inviolate  but,  though  we  escaped  the  horrors  of  invasion,  we 
were  terribly  punished  ])y  the  burden  of  debt  we  incurred  and 
the  heavy  taxation  imposed  to  meet  that  debt  and  carry  on  the 
war. 

Owing  to  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  a])Sorption 
of  almost  all  Europe  in  revolution  and  war,  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  sprang  suddenly,  without  regulation  or  method,  into 
great  industrial  communities,  at  a  time  when  the  heavy  indirect  taxa- 
tion necessitated  by  the  war  had  produced  a  condition  of  almost 
semi-starvation  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  Our  victoi'ies  at 
sea  had  gained  for  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  woild,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  a  great  movement  of  persons  out  of  employment 
towards  those  commercial  ports  in  which  there  was  an  increasing 
demand,  during  the  war,  for  casual  employment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  seeds  of  the  evil  of  casuality  were  then  laid,  and  that,  sown 
as  they  were  on  soil  fertile  to  their  multiplication,  we  have  allowed 
this  evil  to  extend  itself  without  check  or  control  until  it  has 
assumed  a  magnitude  which  is  a  permanent  menace  to  the  weal 
of  the  country. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  some  statistician  or  economist 
would  make  a  careful  survey  statistically,  socially,  and  economically 
of  the  changes  which  occurred  during  this  most  critical  period  of 
our  national  histoiy.  We  were  then  fighting  for  our  national 
existence,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  statesmen  who 
during  that  time  were  in  authority,  concentrated  their  attention  on 
pressing  external  dangers  rather  than  upon  the  internal  development 
of  the  country,  and  thus  the  germs  of  evils  which  have  now  attained 
large  dimensions  were  allowed  to  spread  themselves  without  notice 
or  record. 

Duration  and  recurrence  of  reli(f. 

The  year  count  enabled  us  to  classify  the  persons  relieved  during 
that  period  according  to  the  recurrence  and  aggregate  duration  of 
relief,  and  the  results  shown  are  very  interesting  and  are  contained 
in  the  following  table  :• — 
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Looking  at  the  1,700,000  persons  who  received  relief,  they 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  sections:  first,  those  who 
were  permanent  paupers  and  are  included  in  the  last  set  of  figures 
in  the  final  column  ;  they  amount  to  538,000  persons.  Secondly, 
we  turn  to  those  who  were  relieved  for  only  a  short  period, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  less  than  four  weeks  in  the  year ; 
that  number  is  contained  in  the  first  two  sets  of  figures  of  the  same 
column,  and  they  amount  to  530,000.  Thirdly,  we  find  between 
these  two  groups  are  the  remainder  of  persons  who  were  relieved 
for  lengthened  periods  but  not  continuously;  they  amount  to. 
640,000. 

Looking  upon  these  figures,  it  woiUd  at  once  suggest  itself  that,. 
in  a  country  where  there  are  such  an  enormous  number  of  charitable 
institutions,  the  charities  should  be  so  organised  as  to  deal  with  this : 
vast  number  of  persons,  namely,  530,000,  who  required  relief  for- 
a  limited  period.  And  here  let  me  point  out  that,  although  this: 
country  is  the  home  of  voluntary  effort,  although  in  the  number, 
endowment,  and  wealth  of  our  charities  we  are,  I  believe,  ahead  of 
every  other  country  in  Europe,  yet  there  is  not  existing  in  this 
country  that  co-operation  between  charities  and  puldic  grant  relief 
which  there  undoubtedly  is  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  and  it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  these  figures  clearly 
show  urgent  necessity  for  a  more  effectual  co-operation  between 
charities. 

I  do  not  wish  to  transfer  to  charity  any  of  those  persons  who 
may  have  a  legal  right  to  public  relief,  but  I  am  perfectly  confident 
that  charity  could  effectively  co-operate  with  pul»lic  relief  in  advance 
so  as  to  catch  up  and  avert  those  cases  which,  if  not  helped,  will 
gradually  sink  into  destitution  and  l)ecorae  chargeable  upon  jjublic 
funds. 

Now,  as  regards  those  who  were  constantly  applying  for  relief 
aud  are  technically  known  as  "  ins-and-outs."  They  are  a  com- 
paratively small  class  but  a  very  pernicious  class,  and  should,  I 
think,  rec[uire  more  drastic  treatment  than  they  have  hitherto 
received.  No  less  than  26,000  persons  received  relief  on  five 
separate  occasions.  Cases  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  of 
persons  who  have  been  more  than  52  times  during  the  year  in  and 
out  of  the  workhouse,  and  one  inspector  mentioned  two  cases,  one 
of  a  woman  of  81  who  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  163 
times  in  the  year  1901,  and  the  other  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  and 
out  of  the  workhouse  523  times  since  1884.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
dealing  with  this  class  some  summary  power  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authority.  Not  infrec^uently,  these  "  ins-and-outs  " 
have  children  and  it  seems  impossiljle  for  the  poor  law  authorities 
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properly  to  look  after,  train  and  educate  these  children  if,  as  is  not 
infrecpiently  the  case,  they  are  liable  to  be  taken  at  any  moment 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  guardians  and  made  to  tramp  about  the 
country  with  their  parents. 

The  statement  which  I  have  made  to  you  as  regards  the  numl^ers 
of  those  now  receiving  poor  relief  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  dis- 
quieting when  we  consider  that,  during  the  last  forty  years  the 
expenditure  on  elementary  education  has  risen  from  2,000,000/.  to 
27,000,000/.  in  England  alone,  and  that  the  increased  expenditure 
upon  sanitary  improvements  during  that  period  cannot  be  less  than 
16,000,000/.  a  year. 

Whatever  other  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  figures 
with  which  I  have  dealt  it  is  quite  clear,  whatever  may  be  the  evils 
connected  with  our  present  system  of  poor  relief,  they  are  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  merely  to  recjuire  for  their  improvement  or 
removal,  fresh  out-pouring  of  public  funds. 

Cod  of  relief. 

We  have  certain  statistics  available  for  the  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  relief  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  a  century.  In  1775-76  the 
poor  law  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  to  be 
1,556,804/.  In  178i-85  the  expenditure  had  risen  to  2,000,000/. 
Ten  years  later  we  became  involved  in  war  with  France  and  the 
poor  law  expenditure  rose  with  frightful  rapidity.  I  have  always 
regarded  this  poor  law  expenditure,  though  it  was  local  in  its 
character,  as  a  war  expenditure,  for  it  imposed  taxes,  in  the  shape 
of  rates,  upon  one  particular  class  of  property  to  meet  the  distress 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  trade  due  to  the  war.  In  1812-13 
poor  law  expenditure  was  6,250,000/.  Its  highest,  as  compared 
with  2,000,000/.  before  the  war,  was  reached  in  the  year  1817-18, 
when  an  expenditure  of  7,870,801/.,  or  13.'?.  xod.  per  head  of  the 
estimated  population,  was  recorded.  This  expenditure  then  com- 
menced to  diminish  and  it  was  reduced  to  5,700,000/.  in  1824,  but 
in  1833  the  Royal  Commissioners  found  it  at  6,300,000/.  It 
gradually  increased  until  in  the  year  1871-72  it  amounted  to 
8,000,000/.  sterling. 

Now,  I  have  taken  the  expenditure  and  the  amount  per  head  of 
the  population  for  the  same  cycles  as  those  within  which  I  have 
arranged  for  estimating  the  amount  of  pauperism,  and  in  the 
following  table  we  find  : — 
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Poor  relief  expenditure.  I     ,  AmouMt  per  l.ei.d 

'  of  esliniated  poiiulatuiii. 


1871-72 
'79-80 
'87-88 
'95-96 

1905-OG 


£ 

8,007,403 

8,015,010 

8,440,821 

10,215,974 

14,685,938 


ft.  d. 

7  Ok 
6  3ii 
6  01 
6  8i 

8  1\ 


It  will  be  observed  that  our  poor  law  expenditure  has,  during 
this  period  of  forty  years,  risen  from  8,000,000/.  to  nearly 
14,000,000/.  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  population, 
the  rate  per  head  is  now  is.  jd.  in  excess  of  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period. 

We  cannot  ignore  that  which  I  have  already  stated,  that  during 
this  period  there  was,  co-incident  with  this  increased  outlay  upon 
poor  law,  a  heavy  and  continuous  increase  of  expenditure  both  in 
education  and  sanitary  reform.  We  are  certainly  now  spending  on 
these  three  objects,  in  England  alone,  40,000,000?.  a  year  more  than 
we  did  at  the  commencement  of  that  time,  and  yet,  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  time,  we  have  more  paupers  than  we  had  at  the  time  before 
we  embarked  upon  this  increased  expenditure. 

Heads  of  increased  expenditure. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  increases  of  expenditure  which,  during 
that  period,  have  occurred  under  various  heads  : — 


VOL.  LXXIV.      PART  I. 
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The  fii'st  column  deuls  witli  iii-maiiiteii;ince  uiid  tluit  h;is 
increased  113  per  cent.  During  tliis  period  the  price  of  food  and 
drink  are  now  much  lower  than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  yeans 
ago,  for  the  Board  of  Trade  index  numl»er  of  tlie  prices  of  food  and 
drink  in  1871  was  i44'6  and  in  1907  io5'i.  Coal,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  gone  up  in  price. 

Out-relief  has  diminished  considerahly.  That  is  due  to  the 
reduction  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief. 

The  maintenance  of  lunatics  has  increased  217  per  cent.;  this 
is  an  expenditure  which  I  am  sure  we  would  not,  in  any  sense, 
grudge  as  the  return  in  comfort  and  control  to  these  unfortunates 
has  been  more  than  commensurate  with  the  increased  outlay. 

Workhouse  and  other  loans  have  increased  during  that  period 
'^y  327  per  cent.;  salaries  and  rations  of  officers  185  per  cent.  In 
accounting  for  this  higher  expenditure,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  remarkable  improvement  that  has 
been  made  both  in  the  training  and  number  of  nurses  in  poor  law 
infirmaries,  who  have  risen  in  forty  years  from  1,400  to  over  6,000, 
and  the  Superannuation  Act  which  came  into  operation  in  189G 
has  also  contributed  to  this  increase. 

But  against  this  augmented  expenditure  we  have  a  most  valuable 
asset  in  the  hard-working  and  efficient  Civil  Service,  which  has  of 
recent  years  come  into  existence  in  connection  with  the  daily 
working  of  our  poor  law  system.  The  various  representatives  of 
these  bodies,  the  clerks  of  the  unions,  the  masters  of  workhouses, 
and  the  relieving  officers,  who  came  before  us  to  give  evidence,  as 
well  as  those  with  Avhom  we  came  in  personal  contact  during  our 
visits,  generally  impressed  us  very  favourably.  They  were  men  of 
capacity,  humanity,  and  with  a  high  conception  of  the  duties  which 
they  had  to  discharge.  Of  course,  those  who  came  before  us  were 
rather  selected  or  picked  men  of  their  respective  classes. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  we  have  sucli  a  service,  tliat  their 
training  is  steadily  improving,  and  I  am  confident  that,  if  we  can 
get  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  out  of  the  rut  into  which  it 
has  slipped,  these  men,  in  the  wider  and  higher  sphere  of  action  in 
which,  under  the  new  system,  they  will  be  able  to  operate,  will  do 
much  to  solve  some  of  the  troublous  problems  which  destitution 
presents. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  amongst  certain  members  of 
this  service  that  if  the  proposals  for  a  reformed  poor  law  were  put 
into  operation  there  would  be  a  general  reduction,  or  a  considerable 
dismissal  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Guardians. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  under  the  new  and  enlarged  sphere  of 
action,  within  which  the  Pul)lic  Assistance  Authority  wouhl  work, 
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there  would  be  not  a  diminished,  but  an  increased  demand  for  the 
services  of  capal)le  officials,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that,  under  the 
enlarged  area  which  would  supersede  those  of  the  unions,  and  the 
higher  status  and  efficiency  of  the  aUthoi-ity  which  would  supersede 
the  guardians,  a  wider  career  would  be  open  to  poor  law  officials  ■ 
whilst,  unquestionably,  the  uniformity  of  administration  which  we 
wish  to  establish  would  facilitate  transference,  and  would  lead  to  a 
general  improvement  in  the  emoluments  and  prospects  of  those 
engaged  in  poor  law  work. 


iJeht  charges  and  capital  cost  of  institutions. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
preceding  table  was  shown  in  connection  with  debt  charges,  and 
very  large  sums  have  of  recent  years  been  borrowed  for  the  erection 
of  new  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  cottage  homes,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  existing  buildings. 

We  made  a  very  wide  inspection  of  these  establishments,  their 
fittings  and  cost,  and,  Avhile  most  desirous  that  the  comfort  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  old  should  be  a  paramount  consideration  in  these 
institutions,  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  we  have  erred  on  the  side 
of  extravagance  on  the  capital  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred 
to  bring  about  these  results. 

Mr.  Davy,  the  distinguished  and  well-known  head  of  the  Poor 
Law  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  gave  us  a  most 
interesting  table  as  regards  the  cost  of  various  classes  of  poor  la\v 
institutions : — 


1S85-89. 

] 

S90-94. 

Cliisses  of  poor  law  iiisiitiilioiis. 

Number 

Number 

of  beds 

Cost  per  bed. 

of  beds 

Cost  per  bed. 

provided. 

provided. 

£      s. 

d. 

£       s.     d. 

Workhouses  

1,873 

484 

m    2 

70     2 

0 
0 

1,468 
2,481 

116     6     0 

Inlirmaries    

200     5     0 

Casual  wards — 

London  

59 

107  16 

0 

168 

188     8     0 

Extra- Metropolitan 

England  and  Wales 

59 

107  16 

0 

163 

188     8     0 

Cottage  homes — 

London  

337 

182     0 

0 

■ — 

— 

Extra-Metropolitan 

1,310 

105  17 

0 

365 

106     5     0 

England  and  Wales 

1,647 

121     8 

0 

365 

106     5     0 
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1S95-99. 

1900-04. 

Cl:i"ses  of  1101)1- l;i\v  institutiDMS.          ..       , 

'                                           Number 
of  beds 
provided. 

Cost  per  bid. 

Tv'niiiber 
of  lieds 
provided. 

Coit  per  bed. 

Workliouses 7,431 

£        .V.      ,/. 

184      I.     () 
234  10     0 

245  11     0 

79     G     0 

126  12     0 

]  64     0     0 

148  8     0 

149  1     0 

1,893 
2,272 

136 
438 
574 

2,701 
1,904 
4,608 

£       .V.     d. 
222  10     0 
158     4     0 

Infirmaries    4,712 

Casuiil  wards — 

London       247 

159  16     0 

Extra- Metropolitan 621 

England  and  Wales '       868 

Cottage  lionies — 

London 80 

Extra-Metropolitan 1,935 

England  and  Wales     2,015 

103  16     0 
117     2     0 

235  10     0 
121     2     0 
188     4     0 

Now  the  expenditure  per  bed,  as  regards  certain  classes  of  insti- 
tutionSj,  is  enough  to  make  one  stare.  Between  1895-99  a  number 
of  beds  were  provided  in  London  to  accommodate  pauper  casuals  ; 
each  bed  so  provided  cost  245/.  If  we  turn  to  the  last  column  we 
will  see  that,  as  regards  children's  accommodation,  each  bed  in  a 
cottage  home  built  for  the  metropolis  cost  over  235/. 

A  great  deal  of  this  enlarged  expenditure  has  been  necessary, 
but  it  has  in  recent  years  passed  reasonable  limits,  for  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  can  justify  such  extravagance  as  that  to  which  I 
have  called  attention  in  these  two  particular  classes  of  cases.  These 
cottage  homes  are  charming  institutions,  and,  I  believe,  have  been 
most  successful  in  the  education  they  have  given  to  the  children, 
but  the  expenditure  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  is  incurred  under 
the  various  other  systems  for  the  maintenance  of  children,  and  those 
systems  have,  on  the  whole,  been  most  satisfactory  in  their  results, 
as  very  few  of  the  children  so  trained  have,  in  after  life,  returned  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  pauperism. 

One  of  the  poorest  unions  in  London  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
educating  children  in  its  cottage  home  at  a  cost,  including  debt 
charges  and  maintenance,  of  il.  a  week  per  head.  I  make  no 
comment  further  than  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  parents  in  the 
lower  middle  class  who  can  afford  to  spend  such  a  sum  on  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  each  of  their  children. 

It  must  be  further  noted  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  children 
educated  at  this  cost  are  one  of  a  famil}'  the  other  members  of 
which  are  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  if  they  be  on  the  out-door  list 
these  children  would  probably  not  receive  more  than  2.^.  a  week 
from  the  same  board  of  guardians  that  is  spending  i/.  upon  their 
brothers  and  sisters. 
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Out-door  relief. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  receiving  out-relief  is 
considerably  more  than  the  reduction  in  cost,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  amount  granted  in  recent  years  to  individuals 
has  risen.  In  my  judgment  the  general  system  upon  which  out- 
door relief  is  administefrecl  in  Great  Britain  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  relief  given  is  a  mere  dole  ;  it  is 
unconditional  and  not  associated  with  any  proper  supervision  over 
the  individual.  I  quite  agree  with  those  who  think  that  this 
system  is  so  pernicious  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  smallest  possible  dimension.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  every  other  country  excej^t  England 
and  Wales  and  Ireland  (the  poor  law  system  of  Ireland  is  a  copy  of 
that  of  England)  the  relief  given  is  mostly  out-relief.  In  Germany, 
Belgium  and  Holland  the  relief  is  almost  entirely  of  a  domiciliary 
character,  but  there  is  careful  supervision  over  the  home  and  over 
the  person  so  relieved. 

My  own  belief  is  that  this  system  is,  if  properly  worked,  the 
best  method  of  relief  for  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  but  to 
be  effective  it  requires  a  very  close  supervision  and  contact  with  the 
persons  relieved.  One  of  the  many  objects  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  was  to  effect  an  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
to  try  to  bring  into  co-operation  with  the  future  Public  Assistance 
Authorities  willing  workers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  them,  would 
undertake  this  work  of  advice  and  supervision  and  report.  This  is 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Elberfeld  system  in  Germany  which 
has  worked  most  satisfactorily. 

I  now  put  together  in  two  tables  the  number  of  persons  relieved 
during  these  cycles  and  the  annual  expenditure  per  pauper  :— 


Cycles. 


Mean  inimber  of  persons 
relieved. 


Mean  of  annual  rates 
of  expenditure  per  pauper. 


Number. 


I  Increase  (  +  )  or 
!      decrease  (  — ) 
as  compared"  iili 
previous  c_\cle. 


1871-72  to  1879-80    .... 

747,936 

'80-81  „     '87-88    .... 

711,625 

'88-89  „      '95-96    ... 

691.094 

'96-97  „  1905-06    .... 

7l8,44i      ; 

1906-07  „      ^09.10     "1 
(Cycle  incomplete)  J 

781,236 

-  36,311 

-  17,531 
-<-  24,350 

+  62,792 


£  s.  d. 
9  11  8|- 

10  12  0| 

11  14  4i 
14  13  lOi 


Increase 
as  compared  with 
previous  cycle. 


d. 


+  10 
-1-12 
-^   2  19 


4 


The  result  is  most  disquieting.     The  increase  of  expenditure  has 
not  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  pauperism  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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while  the  increase  per  head  during  the  last  complete  cycle  as 
compared  with  the  previous  cycle  is  nearly  3/.  per  head,  the  number 
of  paupers  is  87,000  more  in  the  last  four  years  than  it  was  in  the 
cycle  of  1888-96. 

I  saw  a  newspaper  heading  the  other  day,  "  Unprecedented 
Eeduction  in  the  Number  of  Paupers."  I  Ijought  the  j)aper  in 
order  to  ascertain  to  what  it  referred.  It  appears  that,  owing  to 
the  improvement  in  trade,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  pauperism 
during  the  last  year  and  the  figures  are  reduced  to  759,000,  or 
10,000  less  than  they  were  four  years  ago.  This  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  much  to  boast  of. 


Local  distrihution  of  paxiperism. 

I  now  turn  to  the  distribution  of  pauperism,  contrasting  first, 
the  counties,  and  second,  the  unions  one  with  another. 

In  the  counties,  pauperism  is  highest  in  the  East  and  centre  of 
England  and  lowest  in  the  North.     Thus  : — 


Per  r.ooo. 

Northumberland    19'5 

Westmorland 19'4 

Chester  19-3 


Per  1,000. 

Lancashire 17'6 

Yorkshire   15"7 


In  the  East : — ■ 

Per  1,000. 
Norfolk  38-5 


Per  1,000. 
Suffolk    36-4 


In  the  South  and  West : — • 

Per  1,000. 
Dorset 37-3 


Per  I, coo. 
Anglesey 36'5 


The  divergence  in  unions  between  the  highest  and  lowest  rates 
is  remarkable. 

I  give  in  the  following  tables  the  six  unions  with  the  highest 
and  the  six  with  the  lowest  rates  : — 


Iligliest  rates  per  i,ooo. 


Lowest  rates  per  i.coo. 


Strand  (London)    '  731 

Poplar  (London)    568 

Thingoe  (Suffolk) \  567 

Mildenhall  (Sutlblk) I  Sryl 

Dore  (Hereford) 537 

Cosford  (Suffolk)  !  532 


Saddleworth  and  Todmorden  "1  ;  ,  „  „ 
(both  in  Yorks,  W.R.)    ....  / 

Luncsdale  (Fjancs)  ,  9'9 

Haslingden  (Lanes) 9'8 

Lancaster  (Ltmcs)   9'3 

Hampstead  (London) '  87 

Fjlde  (Lanes) '  8-5 
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Urhan  and  rural  pauperism. 

During  the  period  under  review,  there  has  been  a  continuous 
migration  of  the  population  from  the  rural  to  urban  districts  and 
such  a  migration  should  in  itself  have  a  two-fold  effect  upon 
pauperism.  It  is  the  younger  and  more  active  people  who  have  so 
migrated,  leaving  behind  them  the  older  folk ;  therefore,  the  ratio 
of  old  persons  in  the  districts  so  decreased  increases  per  i,ooo  of 
the  population.  In  the  districts  augmented  b}'  this  migration,  the 
reverse  holds  good  :  the  ratio  of  old  people  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population ;  therefore,  this  movement  should  have 
brought  about,  assuming  there  were  no  other  disturbing  cause,  an 
increase  per  i,ooo  of  pauper  population  in  the  riiral  districts  and  a 
decrease  in  urban  districts  :  but  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Rural  districts,  though  starting  on  a  higher  level  of  pauperism,  have 
during  this  period  almost  continuously  decreased  both  in  the  ratio 
and  actual  numbers  of  their  paupers.  The  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  almost  without  exception  increased  in  the  actual  number 
of  their  paupers  though,  in  certain  instances,  the  addition  to  their 
population  has  prevented  a  rise  in  the  ratio  per  i.ooo. 

Now,  under  the  heads  1  and  2  of  this  table,  the  pauper 
population  of  the  urban  unions  has  so  largely  increased  that, 
notwithstanding  the  growth  of  population,  if  we  take  1905-06, 
a  bad  year,  the  ratio  has  risen.  Under  head  3,  the  number  of 
paupers  has  increased,  but  the  ratio  has  fallen.  When  we  come  to 
London  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
population,  the  actual  number  of  paupers  has  increased  by  36,000, 
and  the  ratio  has  risen  from  20-5  to  25-1. 

Under  the  last  three  heads,  5,  6,  and  7,  dealing  with  semi-rural 
or  wholly  rural  unions,  in  every  case  there  has  been  not  only  an 
actual  diminution  of  paupers,  Imt  this  has  amounted  to  such 
dimensions  as  to  reduce  the  ratio.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down 
as  an  incontestable  statistical  and  social  fact  that  the  really  difficult 
problems  of  modern  destitution  and  pauperism  are  centred  in  the 
industrial  comnnxnities  and  not  in  the  rural  localities,  and  within 
these  industrial  centres  they  are  growing  rather  than  diminishing 
in  intensity. 

A  closer  examination  of  these  statistics  shows  that  the  condition 
of  the  urban  areas  is  even  worse  than  that  disclosed  by  the  table. 
Dividing  those  receiving  relief  into  the  heads  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  it  is  found  that  the  movement  in  male  pauperism  is 
everywhere  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  movement  in  pauperism 
amongst  women  and  children.  The  increase  in  male  2)auperism  has 
wholly  occurred  in  London  and  other  urban  areas. 

From   whatever   standpoint   we    regard    these   statistics,    they 
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certainly  suggest  a  most  regrettable  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
urban  districts,  and  London  is  the  worst  of  all  the  urban  districts. 
London  is  maintaining  many  more  paupers  than  it  did  in  the 
eighties.  At  that  time  the  ratio  of  pauperism  for  London  was 
below  that  for  the  rest  of  England  and  AVales.  It  has  now  risen 
above  that  average,  and  the  numbers  of  adult  men  maintained  in 
institutions  in  London  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country. 

I  look  forward  with  great  apprehension  to  the  industrial  future 
of  London.  The  higher  wage  demanded  by  the  London  unions  and 
the  heavy  increasing  burden  of  local  taxation  is  forcing  skilled 
and  organised  industries  out  of  London.  There  is  unlimited  boy 
occupation  of  a  casual  and  intermittent  character.  This  ceases 
when  the  boy  so  employed  reaches  to  adolescence.  They  have  learnt 
no  trade ;  they  are  not  fitted  for  continuous  skilled  industry.  Their 
main  chance  of  obtaining  employment  is  on  the  unskilled  market, 
and  their  light  physique  disqualifies  them  from  effective  competition 
with  the  countryman  for  this  kind  of  employment. 

General  workhouse  as  a  deterrent. 

For  the  last  eighty  years  a  governing  feature  of  poor  law 
administration  has  been  the  general  application  of  the  workhouse 
test.  This  test  was  proposed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
1834  as  an  instrument  for  the  reduction  of  the  vast  amount  of 
able-bodied  pauperism  then  in  receipt  of  relief.  But  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  that  same  Commission  recommended 
the  classification  in  institutions  which,  in  other  words,  is  a  con- 
demnation of  a  general  workhouse. 

A  test  with  institutions  properly  graduated  and  classified  is  one 
thing,  and  might  be  made  to  work  effectively  as  a  deterrent  to 
those  whom  it  is  desirable  to  deter,  and  yet  be  an  encouragement 
to  respectable  persons  who  haA^e  lost  their  power  of  maintaining 
themselves. 

But  the  workhouse  test  as  now  administered  is,  not  infrequently, 
an  attraction  to  those  whom  it  should  deter,  a  deterrent  to  those 
legitimately  entitled  to  relief. 

The  cost  of  these  gigantic  establishments,  resembling  in  many 
cases  a  town  rather  than  an  institution,  is  very  great,  and  the 
comfort  of  their  interior  arrangements  and  food  attract,  physically, 
the  ne'er-do-well,  whilst  they  act  as  a  moral  deterrent  to  the 
respectable  poor  from  the  contact  they  necessitate  with  the  dis- 
reputable. 

The  general  workhouse,  while  it  has  placed  many  heavy  burdens 
upon  the  rates  has,  from  the  deterrent  point  of  view,  been  a  failure 
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It  is  in  the  big  urban  districts  and  notably  in  London  that  the 
size  and  extravagance  of  these  institutions  have  attained  the  hirgest 
dimensions,  yet  it  is  in  these  districts  that  pauperism  has,  in  recent 
years,  most  increased.  But  the  workhouse  test  is  more  rif^idly 
applied  in  urban  districts  than  in  rural,  and  most  rigidly  of  all  in 
London. 

Some  more  effective  and  less  costly  method  of  control  is 
urgently  required  in  place  of  this  extravagant  and  discredited 
deterrent. 

Children. 

As  the  preceding  tables  have  already  shown,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  children  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief  since  the  year  1871.  Arranged  in  the  usual  cycles  the 
statistics  are  as  follows  : — 

cycles.  In-door.  ]  Out-door.  ■  Total. 


1871-72  to  1879-80  ....'  47,814 

'80  81  „      '87-88  ....|  54,863 

3-89,,      '95-96..!  51,002  184,439  '  23/,44 


220.765  !  268,<;79 

205,330  I  26o,"i93 


'96-97  „  1905-06  ....'  52,661  166,475  '  219,136 


This  reduction  in  the  actual  numbers  is  the  more  satisfactory 
when  it  is  known  that  during  that  period  the  child  population  has 
increased  by  21 '3  per  cent.,  and  the  child  pauperism  has  decreased 
by  1 8  "4  per  cent. 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  poor  law  is  in  connection  with  children.  The  guardians 
have,  on  the  whole,  done  their  duty  well  in  the  provision  and 
education  which  they  have  given  to  children  who  come  under  their 
direct  control.  The  various  forms  of  accommodation  provided  for 
these  children  consists,  first  in  district  schools  of  large  dimensions ; 
secondly,  in  homes;  thirdly,  in  cottage  homes;  fourthly,  boarding  out. 

There  are,  in  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  children  still  in 
the  workhouse,  though  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Local 
C4overnment  Board  to  reduce  this  number,  as  all  experience  shoAvs 
that  it  is  most  undesirable  to  train  any  children  in  the  belief  that 
the  workhouse  is  their  home. 

The  general  results  of  these  forms  of  training  and  education 
have  been  most  satisfactory ;  few  of  the  children  so  educated  have, 
in  after  life,  come  back  upon  the  poor  law. 

But,  .satisfactory  as  is  the  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
children  receiving  relief,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reduction 
has  chiefly  been  in  the  luimber  of  widows'  children,  while  the 
number  of  children  of  other  able-bodied  parents  receiving  relief  has 
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increased.     The  reduction  certainly,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  rural  districts. 

Ahle-hoilicd. 

The  number  of  able-bodied  actually  in  relief  is  comparatively 
small,  but  the  figures  in  relation  to  the  able-bodied  are  most 
interesting,  and  require  the  most  careful  watching,  as  they  show  the 
trend  and  tendency  both  of  trade  and  of  destitution. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  able-liodied  show  the  same  feature 
which  has  been  apparent  right  throughout  the  mass  of  figures  which 
I  have  submitted  to  you.  The  analysis  made  of  the  figures  in  urban 
and  rural  unions  separately  shows  that,  while  the  numbers  have 
diminished  in  the  rural  unions,  they  have  increased  in  the  urban 
unions.  This  movement  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  following 
table:  — 

Increase  or  decrease  per  cent,  in  number  of  ahle-hodied  men  in  health. 


In-d 

001- . 

Oiit-c 

iior. 

Groups  of  unions. 

LJetueen 

Detween 

Bet  wren 

Between 

1891-93 

189E.-96 

lh91-92 

1895-96 

and 

and 

and 

and 

1900-01. 

1905-(ifi. 

l'.)0()-()l. 

1905-()C. 

+   0-7 

+  38-4 

+    6-6 

+  137  9 

Extra-Metropolitan  imions — 

+  12-8 

+  24-4 

-   5-5 

+ 133-8 

2.  Unions    partly    urban    and    partly 

rural  of  Tvliicb  the  following  pro- 

portions   of    the    population    are 

comprised  in  boroughs  and  urban 

districts  : — 

{a.)   -je,  percent,  and  upwards.... 

+  34-0 

-H9-2 

-32-6 

+    56-3 

{h.)    50   per  cent,  and   under"! 

-   3-5 

-f    2-3 

-48-9 

-   18-5 

(r.)    25   per  cent,  and   under  1 

-   C-4 

+    8-4 

-450 

-   39  3 

<^o  per  cent J 

{d.)  Under  2c;  per  cent 

-261 

-19-0 

-44-2 

-   34-4 

-30  0 

-33-7 

-41-0 

-   37-7 

England  and  Wales  

+    6-j 

+  zrz 

-.8-4 

+    49"9 

I  am  afraid  that  the  above  figures  bring  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  regard  to  the  able-bodied  paupers  that  the  least  progress 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  made.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  had 
been  a  considerable  retrogression  in  this  branch  of  the  poor  law. 
One  of  two  conclusions  is,  I  fear,  indisputable — either  the  urban 
iwpulation  is  becoming  less  capable  of  maintaining  itself,  or  the 
facility  with  which  relief  can  be  obtained  and  the  immunity  from 
labour  which  it  confers  are  enticing  a  larger  luimlier  of  persons  to 
avail  themselves  of  poor  law  relief. 
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Sick: 

Tlie  institutions  for  tlie  recc5ptiou  of  the  sick  liavc  inudc  ;i  vast 
ini})iovemeut  during  the  last  five-aiid-twciity  years,  and  great  credit 
is  due  in  this  respect  to  certain  boards  of  guardians  in  J.ondon  and 
other  towns  who  have  brought  the  infirmaries  under  their  conti'ol  uj) 
to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  i)oor  law  infiimaiies  of 
Camberwell  and  Fulham  in  the  metropolis,  of  AVest  Derby,  Leicester, 
and  Birmingham  (I  mention  these  five  as  typical  of  the  very  high 
state  of  efficiency)  are  equal  in  their  treatment,  their  equipment  and 
nursing  to  the  best  hospitals  in  the  country,  and  no  doubt  this  great 
improvement  in  treatment  has  induced  larger  numl)ei's  than  before 
to  have  recourse  to  them,  and  accounts  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  vast  growth  of  expenditure. 

Of  the  persons  under  medical  treatment,  the  most  important 
groups  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Bronchitis   and   pneumonia,    44-0   per    1,000    of    the    total 

number  of  persons  relieved. 

(2)  Kheumatism  and  goiit,  19-9  per  1,000  of  the  total  numl»er 

of  persons  relieved. 

(3)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis,  15-8  per  1,000  of  the  total  number 

of  persons  relieved. 

(4)  Heart  disease,  13-9  per  1,000  of  the  total  number  of  persons 

relieved. 

(5)  Ulcei'ated  legs,  12-1  per  1,000  of  the  total  ruunber  of  persons 

relieved, 
and 


Proportion  under  medical  treatment  per  i,ooo  in-door  and  out-door 
paupers  (taken  together)  at  cacli  age-group. 

Cliildreii 
under 

16  years 
of  "age. 

Men. 

Women. 

Ur.der         50  years 
50  years      of  age  and 
of  age.        upwards. 

Under 
50  years 
of  age. 

50  years 
of  age  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

London (;U  unions) — 
In-door    

1740 
51-0 

603-2         318-7 
92-0          56-7 

393-8 
118-2 

261-7 
120-9 

292-9 
85-0 

Out- door 

Total    

228-0 

41-7 

58-8 

695-2 

3  75"4 

512-0 

382-6 

377'9 

Extra  -  Motropolitan 
unions  (97  unions) — 

In-door 

Out-door  

313-7 
215-2 

183-7 

127-7 

156-3 
152-7 

117-7 
172-9 

126-8 
131-4 

Total 

ioo"5 

528-9  ;   311-4 

309-0 

290-6 

258-z 

There  arc  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  medical  charities  in 
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London,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  provision,  the  number  of  persons 
treated  by  the  poor  law  in  London  is  considerably  higher  than  those 
seeking  medical  relief  in  the  provinces  : — 


Excess  (  +  )  or  deficit  ( — )  of  London  propoitions  under 
medical  treatment  over  ))rovinciul  jjroporlions. 

In-door.                     Out-door. 

Total. 

Children           

+  132-3                -      4-8 

+  i27'5 
+  1^6-3 
+     64-0 

+    203"0 

+     92-0 

Men  under  50    

„    50  and  upwards 

Women  under  50 

,,       50  and  upwards 

+  289-5 
+  135-0 
+  237  5 

+  iw-o 

-  123-2 

-  vi-o 

-  34-5 

-  52-0 

Summary  and  conclusions. 

Summarising  the  figures  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  they  are 
most  unsatisfactory,  not  only  as  regards  the  number  of  jiaupers  now 
in  receipt  of  relief  but  also  in  the  development  of  pauperism  in 
recent  years  which  they  indicate.  The  growth  of  expenditure  is 
shown  to  be  enormous. 

Taken  in  combination,  they  show  a  deplorable  condition  of 
affairs.  We,  the  richest  nation  in  Europe,  have  the  heaviest 
pauperism,  yet  the  more  we  spend,  the  worse  the  position  seems  to 
be.  It  is  in  London  and  the  large  towns,  the  supposed  centres  of 
progress,  that  the  problems  of  pauperism  are  1)ecoming  more  and 
more  acute  and  difficult.  It  is  adult  pauperism  that  is  on  the 
increase.  Is  it  not  time  to  effect  thorough  changes  in  the  methods 
and  in  the  machinery  of  the  administration  which,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  cost,  have  achieved  these  vuitoward  results  1 

I  have  no  wish  to  attack  or  blame  guardians  as  a  body.  Many 
of  them  are  capable,  hard-working  men  whose  services  would  be 
most  valuable  in  the  new  and  enlarged  sphere  of  public  assistance 
which  we  proposed,  on  their  abolition,  to  establish.  They  were 
suddenly  brought  into  existence  in  1834  to  deal  with  conditions 
which  have  since  passed  away  and  the  new  conditions  which  have 
taken  their  place  require  a  fresh  treatment,  new  methods  and  a 
higher  type  and  standard  of  administrative  supervision. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  as  regards  their  numbers  and  the  areas 
they  administer. 

There  are  645  unions  in  England  and  Wales  and  these  unions 
are  administered  by  24,613  guardians. 

The  population  of  a  union  ranges  from  2,265  inhabitants  to 
580,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  645  unions  no  less  than  197  overlap 
and  cut  into  the  boundaries  of  administrative  counties  or  boroughs. 

There   is   scarcely  a   big   town   in   the   country  which   is   not 
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intersected  and  divided  for  poor  law  purposes  by  two  or  more  hoards 
of  guardians.  The  areas  so  administered  are  purely  artificial ;  they 
were  created  80  years  ago  by  the  process  of  selecting  a  market 
town  and  surrounding  it  with  adjacent  parishes.  If  the  system  of 
local  governmerit  now  in  force  had  Ijeen  in  operation  at  the  time  of 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834,  neither  the  area 
of  the  luiion  as  an  administrative  unit  nor  a  board  of  guardians  as 
an  administrative  body  would  have  been  thought  of. 

The  area  is  universally  admitted  to  be  too  small  for  the  classifi- 
cation, by  institutions,  of  persons  seeking  relief,  and  yet  such  a 
classification  is  the  key-stone  to  the  reform  of  the  general 
workhouse. 

Both  unions  and  boards  of  guardians  were,  at  the  time  of  their 
erection,  make-shifts,  and  now  as  make-shifts  they  have  outlived 
their  utility. 

The  result  of  the  very  laborious  and  almost  unique  examination 
which  the  Poor  Law  Commission  made  of  the  local  administration 
of  the  country  convinced  me  and  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
that  of  all  classes  of  duties  imposed  upon  the  local  authorities,  none 
were  more  difficult  or  required  a  higher  combination  of  judgment, 
patience,  industry  and  acumen  than  those  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  especially  in  the  adjudication  of 
cases  and  the  application  to  them  of  proper  treatment. 

As  regards  popular  elected  bodies,  I  think  you  may  statistically 
lay  doAvn  this  principle  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  composition  of 
an  elected  authority  rises  in  status,  ability  and  efficiency  in  propor- 
tion as  the  electorate  takes  an  interest  in  its  election  and  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties.  We  had  some  instructive  figures  laid 
before  us  by  the  London  County  Council  as  to  the  proportion  of 
voters  who  took  part  in  the  various  elections  Avithin  the  metropolis. 
At  the  Parliamentary  election  of  1906,  7 8 "3  per  cent,  of  those  qualified 
to  vote  voted;  at  the  County  Council  election  in  the  next  year,  55*5 
was  the  proportion;  in  the  borough  elections  of  1906,  48'2  borough 
voters  took  part  in  the  contest ;  but  at  the  guardians  elections  in 
1907  only  28" i  thought  it  worth  while  to  come  to  the  polls.  I, 
therefore,  think  it  is  clear  that  our  first  duty  is  to  try  to  transfer 
the  duties  now  discharged  by  the  authority  which,  according  to 
this  test,  is  the  least  cajjable  and  efficient  of  the  elected  authorities 
in  the  country,  to  some  body  which  will  possess  higher  qualifications 
for  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 

Composition  of  the  Poor  Laiu  Commission. 
Those   who   oppose   this   change,  largely   base   their   objection 
on   the   ground  that  the   Poor  Law  Commission  who  made  these 
recommendations  was   not   a   practical   body  and  that  it  had  not 
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sufficient  previous  personal  experience  of  the  questions  upon  which 
it  reported  to  justify  it  in  proposing  such  sweeping  changes. 

Let  me  examine  statistically  this  contention. 

The  Poor  Law  Commission  consisted  of  eighteen  persons.  Three 
of  those  eighteen  were  the  heads  of  the  Local  Government  Boards 
of  England,  Scotland  and  L-eland — men  who,  all  their  lives,  had 
dealt  with  poor  law  problems.  Another  member  of  the  Commission 
was  the  Senior  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
There  were,  in  addition,  five  members  of  the  Commission  all  of  whom 
either  were  or  had  been  chairmen  of  boards  of  guardians.  There 
Avas  the  Chairman  of  the  Unemployed  Committee  of  London.  There 
was  a  distinguished  Professor  of  Political  Economy  who  had  given  all 
his  life  to  the  study  of  poor  law  problems,  and  the  remaining  five 
persons  of  the  Commission  consisted  of  Mr.  Loch,  Secretary  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb — three  ladies  who  have  all  attained  the  very 
highest  eminence  in  their  respective  spheres  of  special  work — and 
myself.  1  was  the  only  member  of  the  Commission  who  had  not 
had  a  long  training  and  experience  of  the  cjuestion  upon  which  we 
had  to  report. 

But  we  were  not  content  to  rest  upon  the  general  personal 
knowledge,  great  as  it  was,  of  individual  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. We  visited  upwards  of  200  unions  in  England  and  L'eland 
and  50  parish  councils  in  Scotland,  and  saw  and  heard  them  at 
work.  We  attended  160  meetings  of  local  bodies,  and  we  visited 
upwards  of  4c  o  institutions  in  connection  with  those  bodies. 

But  we  did  not  trust  or  entirely  rely  upon  the  actual  evidence 
of  our  own  eyes  and  ears,  convincing  and  conclusive  as  that  Avas  to 
ourselves.  We  examined  452  witnesses,  including  almost  everyone 
who  has  attained  eminence  in  poor  law  administration.  Our  oral 
answers  exceeded  100,000  in  number,  and  we,  in  addition,  received 
statements  of  evidence  or  replies  to  c|uestions  from  900  persons 
whom  we  had  not  examined  orally.  We  further  appointed  14 
groups  of  special  investigators,  all  of  whom  were  persons  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge,  to  report  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  subject. 
I  think  I  may  claim  that  no  commission  or  body  entrusted  with 
public  investigation  ever  took  more  trouble  or  was  more  successful 
in  getting  to  the  practical  roots  of  the  subject  which  was  referred  to 
them,  or  obtained  clearer  or  more  accurate  information  concerning 
the  daily  discharge  of  the  duties  of  those  upon  whom  they  were 
called  to  report. 

Procedure  for  giving  effect  to  proposal. 
One  of  my  reasons  for  selecting  this  subject  as  a  Paper  to  be 
read  before  you  was  that  I  felt  certain  that  the  statistical  facts 
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which  I  could  lay  before  you  would  convince  all  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  drastic  and  thorough  reform. 

I  quite  admit  the  difficulties  and  the  ob.structioiis  which  will 
have  to  be  overcome  when  so  widespread  and  deep-rooted  an 
institution  as  boards  of  guardians  have  to  be  abolished.  The 
suggestion  which  I  would  ventixre  to  make  to  the  Government  is 
that  they  should  divide  this  part  of  our  proposed  reforms  into  three 
sections. 

That  in  the  first  year  they  should  deal  with  London,  which  is  not 
only  ripe,  but  is  crying  out  for  an  improvement  in  its  poor  law 
administration. 

That  in  the  second  year  they  should  deal  with  the  big  boroughs. 
There  is  scarcely  a  large  borough  in  England  the  municipal  area  of 
which  does  not  contain  parts  of  two  or  three  separate  boards  of 
guardians.  Liverpool  has  four  boards  of  guardians  operating  within 
its  municipal  area ;  Leeds  has  three ;  Birmingham  has  three.  Now 
I  contend  that  poor  law  administration  is  the  first  of  municipal 
duties,  and  in  each  of  all  the  big  boroughs  of  England  the  areas  of 
poor  law  administration  and  of  the  ordinary  municipal  work  of  the 
borough  should  be  the  same. 

In  the  third  year  they  should  deal  with  the  counties,  but,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  administration  in  counties,  as  examined  statistically, 
has  steadily  improved,  and  there  is  not  nearly  so  urgent  a  need  for 
reform  as  there  is  in  London  and  the  big  boroughs. 

At  present  the  semi-rural  and  rural  unions  have  a  great  excess  of 
institutional  accommodation,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 

Administrative  county  unions 528 

Number  of  institutions 5G5 

Accommodation  as  estimated  by  the  Local  Government  Board  119,535  beds 

Number  of  inmates  March  31,  1906    79, 154 

As  the  operation  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  so  will  the  number  of  old  paupers  seeking  institutional 
relief  steadily  diminish  throughout  the  rural  counties.  T  have 
little  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the  existing  accommodation  will  be 
double  that  which  is  ordinarily  required.  The  coimties,  therefore, 
have  a  strong  financial  interest  in  adopting  this  part  of  our  reforms 
for  it  will  enable  them  to  dispose  of  these  buildings  to  other 
authorities  or  to  adapt  them  to  purposes  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  poor  law  and,  financially,  they  will  gain  both  ways,  by  the 
sale  of  the  institutions  and  by  the  reduction  in  establishments 
which  they  will  thus  be  enal)led  to  make. 

The  figures  I  have  laid  Ijefore  you  as  to  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  pauperism  in  this  country  are  bad,  but  taken  in 
combination  with  the  figures  relating  to  ex[)eiiditure,  they  reveal 
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an  alarming  condition  of  affairs,  for  they  show  that  through  the 
clumsiness  of  our  methods  and  the  inferiority  of  the  machinery  in 
charge  of  these  methods  we  are  aggravating,  at  vast  cost,  the  very 
evils  we  intended  to  extirj^ate. 

I  hope  all  who  hear  or  read  this  will  be  impressed  by  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  thus  revealed,  and  use  their  voices  and  influence  in 
pressing  upon  Government  and  Parliament  the  urgent  necessity  of 
a  rapid  and  thorough  reform  of  our  poor  law  system. 


Proceedings  on  November  15,  1910. 

After  the  formal  business  of  the  meeting  had  been  disposed  of, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Rew  (Honorary  Secretary)  announced  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Clark 
had  resigned  the  oflice  of  Honorarj'  Secretary  on  his  appointment  as 
member  of  the  Viceroy's  Coiuicil  in  India,  and  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux 
had  been  elected  by  the  Council  to  succeed  Mr.  Clark  as  an  Honorary 
Secretary. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood,  to  whom  he 
was  to  have  presented  the  Guy  medal  in  silver  for  his  series  of 
papers  on  "  The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  19th  Century,"  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Eew  re-announced  that  the  subject  of  the  next  Howard 
Medal  Competition,  1910-11,  would  be  "  A  statistical  view  of  the 
variation  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  drink  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  convictions  for 
oflTences  connected  with  intoxication,  with  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
to  which  these  variations  may  be  ascribed."  Essays  were  to  be  sent 
in  before  June  30,  1911. 

The  President,  having  delivered  his  addiess. 

Sir  Alfred  Bateman  said  it  was  his  privilege,  as  senior  past 
President,  to  propose  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
President,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  for  the  masterly  address  he  had 
given  them.  It  was  the  universal  rule  of  the  Society  not  to  discuss 
the  President's  address,  a  rule  which  he  did  not  think  had  ever 
been  broken,  and  indeed  it  was  very  desirable  to  observe  it. 
Although  there  were  many  statistical  points  brought  forward  which 
he  was  sure  many  present  were  longing  to  talk  about,  they  had  better 
keep  to  the  old  practice.     But  he  would  dare  to  break  this  practice 
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in  one  respect,  l)ecause  he  noted  in  the  e;iily  part  of  tlie  athh-ess  tlic 
President  said  that,  though  he  had  been  many  years  a  nienil)er  of 
the  Society,  he  had  not  l)een  able  to  take  any  active  pai't  in  its 
proceedings.  He  seemed  to  remember  some  years  ago  the  readin<>' 
of  an  excellent  paper  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  on  "  Trade  and 
Shipping,"  and  if  that  was  not  taking  an  active  part  in  their 
proceedings  he  did  not  know  what  was.  If  each  one  of  their 
900  Fellows  of  the  Society  gave  a  paper  good  enough  to  pass  the 
rather  severe  ordeal  of  the  Council,  they  might  consider  they  had 
a  very  active  body  indeed.  He  had  heard  a  great  many  addresses 
there,  but  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  heard  one  more  interesting 
or  more  appropriate.  Lord  George  had  given  them  a  clear  and 
concise,  and  at  the  same  time  a  A-'ery  exhaustive  statement,  mainly 
relating  to  what  he  might  call  "  the  agreed  facts "  which  came 
before  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law ; 
there  was  very  little  which  could  be  called,  either  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  majority  or  the  minority  of  the  Commission,  con- 
troversial. It  was  a  statement  which  should  cause  them  to  thiidv 
very  deeply  on  the  sad  state  of  pauperism  in  this  countrj^,  especially 
in  the  great  towns,  and  on  that  account  it  was  most  timely  and 
useful. 

Sir  AthelsTxVXE  Baines,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said 
he  thoroughly  associated  himself  with  what  had  fallen  from 
Sir  Alfred  Bateman ;  and  he  was  sure  the  Society  was  intensely 
gratified  in  having  as  their  President  for  the  year  one  who  had  had 
so  long  and  distinguished  a  career  in  public  life.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  might  not  have  l)een  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  these 
meetings,  but  that  he  had  profited,  in  his  absence,  by  his  connection 
with  the  Society  might  fairly  be  assumed  from  the  statistical  sense 
of  proportion  and  analysis  e.x:hil:)ited  in  the  papers  he  had  read 
before  them.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  President  had  dealt 
with  a  c|uestion  which  was  undoul)tedly  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  tlay,  and  one,  too,  eminently  suited  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Society,  because,  above  others,  it  stood  in  need  of  statistical 
haridling.  The  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  misery  which  existed 
all  aroimd,  were  subjects  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  philanthropic  enthusiasm  reforms  might  be 
suggested  which  specially  required  the  corrective  influence  of 
economic  investigation  and  guidance.  In  that  investigation  the 
aid  of  statistics  and  experience  in  interpreting  them  were  essential, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  weight  and  sense  of  responsibility  with 
which  the  President  had  invested  his  address  would  be  also  present 
in  carrying  out  the  reforms  in  cjuestion,  and  restricting  them  to  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  immediately  intended.  There  was  one 
matter  mentioned  in  the  address  which  would  be  very  gratifying  to 
many  of  those  present,  viz.,  the  success  with  which  the  Commission 
obtained  statistics  by  means  of  a  special  census  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  thoroughly  efficient  agency.  Three  of  the  five  or  six  questions 
fell  within  the  scope  of  a  general  census,  while  the  rest  were,  so  to 
say,  technical  or  descriptive.    Without  this  inquiry,  the  Commission 
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could  not  have  had  the  evidence  upon  which  they  formed  their 
conclusions.  Without  having  made  a  special  study  of  the  Poor 
Law  returns,  he  had  often  thought  that  they  somewhat  repelled 
investigation  by  their  volume  of  detail,  as  well  as  by  the  absence 
of  that  very  detail  which  the  Commission  had  been  obliged  to 
collect  independently.  In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  would 
express  the  hope  that  he  might  ere  long  have  to  propose  or  second 
one  congratulating  their  President  upon  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Commission  had  led. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

The  President,  in  reply,  said  he  always  felt  that  reading  a 
paper  was  rather  hard  work  for  the  person  who  read  it,  but  perhaps 
it  was  harder  still  for  those  who  had  to  listen  to  it.  They  had 
listened  to  him  very  patiently,  and  he  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
what  Sir  Alfred  Bateman  was  kind  enough  to  say,  that  his  paper 
was  not  below  the  standard  of  pi'esidential  addresses. 


The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society 


Harold  Bong,  A. I. A. 
Alexander  Bannerman  Bruce. 
Harold  William  Butler. 
Sydney  Edwardes. 
H.  Trustrani  Eve. 
Gilbert,  Francis  Garnsey. 
C.  S.  Goldman,  M.P. 
Saratkumar  Dutta  Gupta,  M.A. 
H.  Pierson  Hammond. 
Ralph  D.  Hincke. 
Henry  Eraser  Howard. 


Thomas  James  Pitt  Hursfc. 

Robert  Leslie. 

G.  D.  Maynard. 

H.  R.  Maynard. 

Pramatha  Nath  Muklierji,  MA. 

Ralph  Stanley  Osborne. 

Edward  Gordon  Peake. 

Richard  Price-Williams. 

Hon.  Erancis  Albert  Rollo  Russc 

William  Henry  Slough. 
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Introduction. 

The  Committee,  which  was  appointed  at  the  Dnhliii  meeting, 
has  proceeded  with  its  investigations  and  collected  information 
during  two  years  ;  and  though  a  complete  account  of  the  amount 
of  income  with  which  it  deals  cannot  be  given,  it  is  now  possible  to 
survey  the  ground  and  to  make  an  estimate  which  it  is  believed  is 
better  founded  than  any  previously  made,  and  which  is  nearly  as 
accurate  as  is  possible  in  the  existing  state  of  official  statistics. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  the  aggregate  of  incomes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  three  groups  : — first,  those 
incomes  which  are  subject  to  income  tax,  i.e.,  which  are  over  i6o/. 
per  annum  according  to  the  definitions  of  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners ;  secondly,  those  incomes  which  are  received  as 
wages  and  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Labour  Department, 
and  are  included  in  estimates  of  earnings  of  manual  workers  ;  and 
thirdly,  an  intermediate  group,  which  is  included  in  neither  of 
the  former.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  the  income  in  this  third  group 
that  the  Committee  has  to  estimate. 

The  procedure  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  collect  all  the 
statistics  relating  to  members  of  this  group  which  are  published 
officially  or  semi-officially,  to  apply  to  public  bodies  for  data  as  to 
the  salaries  paid  to  their  employes,  and  to  apply  to  societies 
representing  professional  and  other  classes  for  any  statistical 
information  they  had  as  to  the  numbers  in  such  groups  and  their 
incomes.  For  other  classes  the  Committee  made  direct  applications 
for  information  in  all  quarters  where  it  seemed  probable  that  a 
response  would  be  received.  In  this  matter  they  were  greatly 
helped  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  who  conducted  a 
careful  and  useful  investigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 
The  circular  of  inquiry  which  follows  was  used  extensively  for  the 
collection  of  fresh  data  : — 

Sir, — It  is  of  great  importance  for  many  practical  and  gcicntific  purposes  to 
know  the  total  of  the  National  Income  and  the  relative  number  of  persons  in 
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receipt  of  incomes  of  different  amounts.  Tlie  total  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  (a)  amount  subject  to  income-tax;  {b)  amount  received  as  wages; 
(c)  remainder.  Fairly  adequate  information  is  extant  for  classes  (a)  and  (i), 
but  no  serious  inquiry,  official  or  private,  has  been  made  in  recent  years  as  to 
(c),  and  this  unknown  amount  is  the  subject  of  vague  and  misleading  guesses. 
Absence  of  information  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  serious  gaps  in  our 
national  statistics,  which  are  otherwise  becoming  fairly  complete.  The  work  of 
the  Committee  named  above  is  to  form  a  reasoned  estimate  as  to  the  numbers 
and  income  of  persons,  where  income  from  all  sources  is  less  than  i6oZ.  and  does 
not  ai'ise  from  wages.  Apart  from  persons  in  receipt  of  pensions,  annuities,  and 
diridends  (as  to  whom  the  Income-tax  Commissioners  give  some  information), 
the  class  in  question  consists  largely  of  clerks,  teachers,  shop  assistants,  &c. 
The  Committee,  having  considered  the  practicable  means  of  fornuug  an  estimate, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  annexed  schedule,  which 
is  being  issued  to  a  number  of  Companies  and  Corporations,  would  be  of  material 
assistance  to  them  in.  their  task,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Population 
Census  and  other  information.  The  Committee  will,  then,  be  greatly  indebted 
to  you  if  you  will  fill  in  the  details  asked  as  to  your  Firm,  Company,  or 
Corporation,  and  return  the  form  at  your  early  convenience. 

The  returns  will  be  used  only  for  purposes  of  averages  and  will  be  regarded 
as  strictly  confidential ;  no  name,  whether  of  an  individual  or  of  a  comjjany, 
will  be  used  in  the  report. 

I  am,  &c. 

CONFIDENTIAL. 

Year  and  locality  to  which  information  applies . 

Nature  of  business  or  occupation _^ . 


B. 


[If    shop    assistants    in    retail    business    or    commercial    travellers    are 
employed,  details  should  be  given  under  the  same  headings  on   a 
separate  page.] 
Number  of  partners,  managers,  clerks,  &c.,  who  draw  more  than  \6ol. 
per  annum. 

Men Women 

If  limber  of  partners,  managers,  clerks,  &c.,  who  draw  i6ol.  or  less.     (Do 


not  include    (i.)    workmen,  porters,    messengers,    &c. — -i.e.,    those 
receipt  of  wages — or  (ii.)  clerks,  &c.,  who  do  not  give  their  full  tii 
to  your  business.) 

Men  and  lads Women  and  girls. 

As  regards  B. 

Total  amount  paid  to  these  clerks,  &c £ 


The  above  will  give  the  essential  information,  but  it  is  also  important  to  fill 

in  the  following  table  : — 
Number  of  clerks,  &c.  (under  B),  whose  incomes  fall  within  the  following 

limits  : — 


140Z.  to  160?. 
1201.  „  140/. 
100/.   „  120/. 

80/.   „  100/. 

60/.   „  80/. 

40/.  „  60Z. 
Under  40/.  ... 


Men  iiud  l:ids. 


Womeu  and  s'irls. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. 

Use  this   page   Cor   shop   assistants   only.      E.xclucle   clerks,    artisans,    and 
labourers. 

A.  Number  who  draw  more  tlian  i6oZ.  jier  annum. 

Men Women 

B.  Number  wlio  draw  i6o/.  or  les?. 

Men  and  lads Women  and  girls 

As  regards  B. 

Total  amount,  paid  to  these  assistants  per  annum   ....     £ 

Number  wliose  annual  salaries  fall  witliin  the  following  limits : — 


Without  board  or  residence. 

Willi  board  or  residence. 

.Men  and  lads. 

Women  and  girls 

Men  and  lads. 

(Vomen  and  girls. 

140/.  to  160/ 

120/.  „  140/ 

100/.  „  120Z 

80/.  „  100/ 

60/.  „     80/ 

40/.  „     60/ 

20/.  ,,     40/ 

Under  20/ 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  clear  line  of  division  between  the 
wage-earning  group  which  is  dealt  with  by  the  Labour  Department 
and  the  intermediate  group.  Salaries,  especially  those  of  lads  and 
of  young  men,  are  very  frequently  less  than  wages,  so  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  amount  of  annual  income.  Again,  there  is  no  simple 
distinction  between  clerical  and  manual  work,  for  many  occupations 
involve  both.  Further,  such  important  classes  as  shop  assistants 
and  small  shopkeepers  might  equally  well  be  included  in  either  class. 
But  it  is  not  a  definition  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pation that  we  must  aim  at,  but  rather  a  question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  certain  classes  do  or  do  not  come  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  Lal)0ur  Department  and  are  or  are  not  included  in  the  estimates 
of  aggregate  wages  based  on  their  statistics.  The  Labour  Depart- 
ment, however,  does  not  issue  an  official  estimate  of  aggregate 
wages,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  statistician  to 
decide  to  what  classes  of  persons  the  data  published  by  the  Labour 
Department  relate,  to  estimate  the  aggregate  wages  of  such  groups, 
ancl  to  place  the  remaining  groups  either  in  the  intermediate  or  in 
the  income-tax  paying  classes.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not 
essential  to  elal)orate  the  grounds  of  the  delimitation  actually 
ado^jted,  for  all  occupied  persons  must  be,  in  fact,  included  in  one 
or  other  of  the  classes,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  they  are 
included  as  wage  earners  or  as  salaried,  since  the  income  allotted 
would  be  much  the  same  in  each  group. 

When  we  have  separated  out  wage  earners,  so  far  as  the  popu- 
lation census  allows,  from  other  occupied  persons,  we  obtain  the 
numbers  shown  in  the  adjoining  table. 
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Number  of  persons  in  the  three  groups. 

Census  of  United  Kingdom,  1901.     Occupied  classes,  other  than  manual  labourers 

uwrlcing  for  employers  {over  10  years  old). 


1.  Civil  service  (ofllcers  audi 

clerks)   J 

2.  Local  government  officers... 

3.  Army  officers  

4.  Navy        „        

5.  Clergy  of  all  denominations 

6.  Barristers  and  solicitors    ... 

7.  Law  clei'ks  

8.  Doctors,  dentists,  veterin-  "1 

ary  surgeons,  engineers,  > 
surveyors,  architects   ....  j 

9.  Teachers  

10.  Autliors,  editors,  journal- "] 

ists,  shorthand  writers,  I 
scientists,  jiainters,  and  | 
sculptors   J 

11 .  Photographers, musicians,  1 

actors     J 

12.  Merchants 

13.  Brokers,    auctioneers,   ac-  "1 

countanfs J 

14.  Salesmen  and  commercial  \ 

travellers  / 

15.  Company  officers 

16.  Commercial  and  industrial  "1 

clerks J 

17.  Bankers  and  finance  

18.  Insurance  clerks 

19.  ,,         agents     

20.  Farmers    

21.  Other    agricultural    em-"l 

plovers  J 

22.  Merchant  service,  officers  .... 

23.  Railway  clerks    

24.  Telephone  clerks     

Manufacture    and    occupations 

not  otherwise  included — 

25.  Employers 

26.  Working  on  own  account 
Dealers  and  shopkeepers — 

27.  Employers    

28.  On  own  account 

29.  Employed    

80.  Costermongersand  assistants 
31.  Sweeps  (not  assistants) 

Totals 


.Males— OdO's. 


Eugland 

»n(l 
Wales. 


42 

26 
13 
5 
40 
21 
34 

59 

59 

23 

38 

5 

64 

66 

2 

308 

31 
21 
34 

203 


68 
14 


26".) 

133 

218 

469 

47 

4 


2>5-9 


Scot- 

Ire- 

land. 

land. 

4 

6 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 

6 

4 

3 

6 

2 

8 

6 

7 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

7 

5 

10 

4 

38 

19 

5 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

46 

328 

1 

— 

8 

3 

2 

— 

32 

9 

13 

4 

20 

16 

15 

13 

62 

49 

4 

2 

1 

1 

United 
King- 
dom. 


313      497 


52 

33 

15 
5 
51 
28 
42 

73 

73 

26 

42 

8 
76 

80 

2 

365 

39 
21 

38 


36 
79 
16 


246 

286 

169 

246 

580 

53 

6 


Females — (lOO's. 


3.3  75 


England 

and 
Wales 


14 
11 


1 
172 

1 
33 


56 


21 


23 

241 

14 

90 

161 

14 


864 


Scot- 
land. 


17 


16 


3 

29 

2 
13 

37 
3 


^iS 


Ire- 
land. 


13  202 

—  ;  1 

1   ,  37 

I 

—  I  2 

1  2 

3  I  75 

71  '  100 


1  27 

8        278 


2 
11 
31 

1 
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The  inclusion  of  heading  30  and  31,  and  the  further  inclusion  of  gardeners  working 
on  tlieir  own  account  (26,000),  and  of  showmen,  &c.  (15,000),  and  of  "missionaries, 
preachers,  monks,  sisters,  &c.,"  are  open  to  question.  An  estimate  for  some  of  these  is 
included  in  our  final  table. 
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The  table  just  given  classifies  the  persons  returned  as  occu])ie(l 
in  the  census  of  1901  in  thirty-one  classes.  The  classes  contain  in 
every  case  one  or  more  of  the  census  sub-headiug.s.  Tliese  sub- 
headings are  grouped  in  an  apparently  arl)itrary  manner  in 
accordance  with  the  kind  of  information  as  to  incomes  which  is 
available.  The  classification  for  England  and  Wales  in  the  census 
is  the  same  as  that  for  Scotland,  but  that  for  Ireland  differs  in  some 
important  respects,  and  some  approximation  has  been  necessary  to 
ol)tain  correspondence.  The  list  will  only  be  completely  intelligible 
when  put  alongside  the  census  tables  of  occupation.  Since  this 
classification  is  extremely  important,  in  order  that  our  results  may 
be  understood,  and  he  capable  of  improvement  as  further  information 
accumulates  or  as  the  census  classification  becomes  more  useful,  we 
give  the  actual  sub-headings  contained  in  our  thirty-one  classes. 
Those  who  are  not  so  included  are  lumped  together  as  manual 
workers. 

The  first  eleven  classes  are  included  under  the  census  headings — 
Government,  Defence,  Professional. 

Class. 

1  Civil  Service,  officers  and  clerks. 

2  Municipal,  parish,  and  other  local  or  county  officers. 

3  Army  officers  (effective  anri  retired). 

4  Naval  officers  (effective  and  retired). 

5  Clergy  and  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
oa  Missionaries,  preachers,  monks,  &c. 

(i     Barristers  and  solicitors. 

7  LavF  clerks. 

8  Those  professions  for  which  definite  preparation  is  required,  i.e.,  doctors, 

dentists,  veterinary   surgeons,    engineers,    surveyors,    and    arcliitects. 
Nurses  are  not  included. 

9  Teachers. 

10  A  composite  group  of  authors,  editors,  journalists,  rejiorters,  shorthand 

writers,  persons  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  artists,  as  to  whom 
we  have  no  special  information. 

11  A  similar   eroup,   where   there   is   a   larger   proportion   of   semi-manual 

workers  included — photographers,  musicians,  and  actors. 

The  following  eight  groups  are  included  under  commercial 
occupations  in  the  census  : — 

12  Merchants. 

13  Brokers,  stockbrokers,    agents,  factors,  accountants,  auctioneers,  house 

agents.     A  miscellaneous  group  concerning  whom  we  have  no  special 
information. 

14  Commercial  travellers  and  a  few   salesmen   and  buyers   not  otherwise 

described. 

15  A  small  group  described  as  officers  of  companies,  societies,  kc. 

1(3  Clerks.  Under  this  heading  are  included  according  to  the  instructions 
to  the  Census  clerks  employed  in  classifying  occupations  (of  wliich 
we  have  a  copy)  the  following  headings  : — 

Accountant  (bookkeeper),  accountanf;  clerk,  accoimtant's  clerk,  booker, 
bookkeeper,  cashier,  managing  clerk,  secretary  (not  private)  other 
than  bank,  insurance,  and  others  specifically  included  in  other  classes. 
Collector  of  accounts,  debts,  rents,  or  rates,  &c.,  water  clerk,  auto- 
type worker,  merchant's  correspondent,  phonograph  writer,  typist, 
copyist,  sliorthand  clerk,  and  some  others. 

We  leam  that  it  was  intended  to  include  all  clerks,  whether  in  commerce 
or  manufacturing  indus'ry,  under  this  heading. 

17  Bankers  and  finance  agents. 

18  Insurance  clerks. 

19  Insurance  agents  and  collectors. 
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The  remaining  classes  are  : — 

20  Farmers  and  graziers. 

This  includes  crofters  in  Seotland  and  peasant  proprietors  in   Ireland. 
It  does  not  include  farmers'  relatives  working  on  the  farm  or  bailiffs. 

21  Here    are    included    a   number    of    gardeners,    entering    themselves    as 

employers  and  proprietors  of  agricultural  machines,  &c. 

22  Here  we  have  im-luded  masters,  mates,  and  an  estimate   for  engineers 

(from  Table  52  of  Appendix  A  to  the  General  Eeport  of  the  Census). 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  seamen  at  sea  are  not  always  included  in  the 
total  population. 

23  Eailway  officials  or  clerks.     This  is  not  given  in  the  Irish  census,  and  we 

haye  approximated  for  the  relatively  small  number  there  concerned. 
2'i     Telegraph,  telephone  service,  not  including  messengers  or  Government 
servants  who  come  under  Class  1,  or  mechanics. 

The  next  five  dasses  are  obtained  from  Orders  9  to  22  in  the 
census  clsssification,  which  contain  the  whole  of  productive  industry 
and  a  great  j^art  of  retail  distribution.  The  first  separation  is 
between  mamifacturers  (or  makers)  and  dealers,  which  inckicles 
shopkeepers  and  assistants.  This  division  is  not  made  in  the  Irish 
census,  except  that  most  important  classes  of  shops  are  given 
separately.  It  is  not  possible  in  general  to  distinguish  between 
wholesale  and  retail  distrilaition,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
clei'ks,  who  are  the  main  employes  other  than  manual  workers  in 
wholesale  distribution,  are  already  included  in  our  Class  16. 

The  other  line  of  division  is  between  employers,  those  who  are 
working  for  employers,  and  those  who  are  working  on  their  own 
account.  In  the  general  report  in  the  1901  census  considerable 
dissatisfaction  is  expressed  as  to  the  result  of  this  classification,  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  appears  to  be  correct  in  its  main  lines, 
since  persons  working  on  their  own  account  are  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  precisely  those  occupations  where  common  observation 
Avould  lead  one  to  expect  them.  (See  the  list  in  the  table  below.) 
There  is  no  other  means  of  estimating  these  numbers.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  many  persons  describe  themselves  as  employers  who 
are,  in  fact,  employed  during  part  of  their  time,  and,  indeed,  very 
many  persons  are  both  employers  and  emjjloyed.  To  this  point  we 
must  return  when  we  estimate  the  incomes  of  this  group. 

In  Class  25  are  included  all  the  persons  returned  as  employers  in 
the  census  orders,  except  those  employers  who  are  dealers  or  shop- 
keepers, who,  together,  form  heading  27.  Similarly,  under  26  and 
28  are  included  those  working  on  their  own  account.  In  Class  29 
come  those  (other  than  clerks)  who  Avork  for  those  employers  who 
are  dealers  or  shopkeepers.  Finally,  we  include  Class  30 — coster- 
mongers,  whether  employers,  employed,  or  on  their  own  account — 
and  Class  31 — employer  sweeps;  for  these  two  classes,  presumabl}^ 
are  not  included  in  the  Labour  Department's  wage  statistics,  as 
they  are  not  manual  workers  employed  by  others.  We  may  here 
remark  that  we  learn  that  shop  assistants  are  not  to  be  included  in 
the  current  wage  census,  and  we  have  therefore  included  them  in 
the  intermediate  group. 
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A  stud_y  of  the  census  will  show  some  other  classes,  all  small, 
which  might  l)e  iiichuled  in  our  grou])ing,  Init  even  in  the  aggrcMte 
they  will  not  be  large  enough  to  affect  our  estimate  seriously,  and 
may  be  left  as  part  of  the  margin  which  may  be  included  either  in 
the  intermediate  gioup  or  the  Avage-earning  group,  and  must  Ito 
included  in  one  or  the  other.  Additional  classes,  however,  5a 
(missionaries,  &c.)  and  11a  (showmen,  &c.),  are  inserted  in  a  further 
table  (page  63). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  estimate  is  dependent  on 
the  census  classification,  that  is,  ultimately,  on  the  occupations 
which  persons  returned  themselves  as  following  in  1901,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  going  l)ehind  this  classification,  except  in  those 
few  cases  where  there  are  independent  statements  of  the  numbers  of 
persons  in  an  occupation,  and  even  then  the  difficulties  of  comparison 
are  enormous.  In  the  supplementary  table  annexed  are  given  some 
details  under  our  Classes  25  to  29  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  what 
occupations  provide  the  greatest  number  under  these  composite 
headings  : — 

Census — Fu rth  er  deta Us. 

Classes  25  and  26 — Manufacturers,  Sfe.,  JSngland  and  Wales.     (OOO's.) 


Employers. 

Woikiii^  oil  own  iiccouut. 

Men. 

Women. 

10 
3 
1 
7 

16 
1 
8 
8 

57 
9 
2 
3 
3 
5 
6 
3 
3 
4 

25 
7 

3 

16 
5 

23 

4 

10 
11 

1 

8 
13 
49* 
13 

3 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

2 

57t 

7 

55t 
2 

Rivers  and  clocks   

Mines  and  quarries    

Blacksmiths    

— 

Metals 

Sliips    

Vehicles   

Precious  metals 

Builders 

— 

Wood 

G-lass    

Cliemicals   &c 

Leather,  &c 

1 

Paper  and  printing    

Cotton 

Wool 

Other  textiles 

5 

Clotlies    

183§ 

Food    

Tobacco  "1 

1 

Beer  and  spirits j 

Lodging-liouse  and  inii-keepers  

Others  

47 
4 

205 

269 

^4> 

*  Carpenters,  1 7  ;  painters,  1 1  ;  plumbers,  5  ;  builders,  5. 
t  Tailors,  16;  bootmakers,  38. 

I  Coffee-house,  6  ;  lodging-house,  4  ;  publicans,  &c.,  44. 
§   Milliners,  8  ;  tailors,  5  ;  dressmakers,  153  ;  seamstresses, 
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Classes  27,  28,  29 — Dealers  and  shopkeepers,  England  and  7J 

"ales. 

(OOO's.) 

Employers. 

Assistants. 

Oil  own  account. 

Miiles. 

Females. 

Mnles.  1    Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

17 
5 
1 
b 
6 
4 
2 
1 

11 
4 
3 
3 

13 
3 
5 

12 
5 

18 
1 
2 

■) 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1         

20              2 
3              2 

4 

2 

4 

9 

3 

2 

1 

8 

12 

10 

4 

23 

11 

3 

1.3 

20 

36 

12 

1 

1 

1 

Chemists  

Eooksellers  and  newsagents 

16 
23 
15 
10 
5 
47 
17 
22 

3 

10 
4 
6 
1 
58 
12 
3 

4 
1 

1 

1 

7 

2 

Cheesemorgei's 

9               1 
68     i          1 
13     '          1 

3 

1 

Poulterers 

2 

Corn  dealers     

7 

5 

15 

100 

9 

21 

5 

13 

16 

Confectioners    

12 

Greengrocers        

6 

Grrocers 

27 

General  Shopkeepers  

11 

Pawnbrokers    

8               1 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  whole  population  over  10  years 
old  as  it  was  in  1901  : — 

\^0\-~ Persons  over  10  years  old*     (OOO's.) 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.       '      Females. 

Included  in  previous  table 

Manual  workers  

2  529 

7,628 

864 
3,308 

313                 135 

1,078                457 

Total  occupied 

Unoccupied  

10,157 
1,977 

4,172 

9,018 

1,391 
265 

592 
1,199 

Total 

12,134 

13,190 

1,656 

1,790 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. t 

Males. 

Females. 

Males,     j    Females. 

Persons. 

Included  in  previous  tabic 

Manual  workers  

497             146 
906            4.01 

3,.385t  i      1,145 
9,934    ,'     4,165 

4,530t 
14,099 

Total  occupied 

Unoccupied  

1,403 
344 

547 
1,272 

13,319 

2,575 

5,310 
11,488 

18,629 
14,074 

Total 

1,747 

i,8i8 

15.905 

16,798 

32,703 

*  Children  (if  anj)  under  10  years  in  Ireland  returned  as  occupied  are  also 
included. 

t  For  the  United  Kingdom  the  numbers  are  corrected  as  far  as  possible  by 
including  estimates  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  merchant  eervices  afloat  or  abroad, 
from  the  General  Report  of  the  Census. 
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Most  of  our  information  tas  to  incomes  refers  to  1909  or  1910. 
To  bring  the  census  taljle  up  to  the  end  of  1909  we  nuist  add  8,^  per 
cent,  in  accordance  with  official  estimates.  This  shows  4,910000 
persons  (4,530,000  x  fo85)  in  either  the  income  tax  paying  or  in 
the  intermediate  group,  and  about  15,300,000  wage  earners,  male  or 
female.  Actually  we  have  assumed  that  the  numbers  in  Class  20 
(farmers)  have  remained  unchanged,  and  have  added  al)out  10  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  classes;  this  gives  a  general  increase 
of  8 '6  per  cent. 

Number  of  income  tax  pmjers. 

We  can  approach  this  part  of  the  problem  from  two  points  of 
view,  for  we  can  either  estimate  the  numljer  of  taxpayers  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  or  estimate  the  number 
of  taxpayers  in  each  of  our  thirty-one  classes.  As  regards  the  first, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  number  of  income  tax  payers  caiuiot  be 
directly  found  fi'om  the  Commissioners'  lieports,  still  less  can  we 
find  the  number  of  persons  who  pay  on  so-called  "earned  income," 
which  alone  concerns  us  at  present.  It  is  not  proposed  to  make 
a  new  estimate  of  this  number,  but  we  recall  the  following  statistics 
from  Mr.  Bowley's  evidence  to  the  Committee  on  Income  Tax 
(H.  of  C,  36.5  of  190G,  especially  page  223).  It  appears  that  there 
were  in  1904  about  639,200  persons  earning  over  160/.  in  Schedules 
I)  and  E.  To  this  we  must  add  23,000  farmers  (see  page  G3), 
making  659,200,  and  5  per  cent,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  year  1909, 
making  682,000.  To  this  should  be  added  an  estimate  for  the 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  earn  less  than  160/.,  but  whose 
income  from  other  sources  brings  them  above  the  exemption  limit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  fifty-second  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  (page  139,  note)  that  about  750,000  persons  satisfied 
the  Commissioners  that  they  were  entitled  to  pay  only  gd.  on  the 
whole,  or  some  part  of  their  income,  i.e.,  there  are  at  least  750,000 
persons  who  have  some  earned  income  and  a  total  income  between 
160/.  and  2,000/.;  to  this  should  be  added  the  relatively  small 
number  of  persons,  part  of  whose  incomes  are  earned,  while  the 
whole  is  above  2,000/.,  and  also  the  number  who  did  not,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  notice  in  1908,  or  for  other  causes,  claim  the 
reduced  rate  to  which  they  were  entitled.  All  these  data  are 
consistent  with  an  estimate  of  800,000,  or  rather  more,  as  the 
number  of  occupied  persons  who  pay  income  tax,  and  we  propose  to 
adopt  this  estimate.  If  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  give  us 
more  information  in  the  future  it  can  readily  be  used  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  throughout  the  remainder  of  our  estimates. 
Subtracting  these  800,000  taxpayers  from  the  4,900,000  occuj)icd 
persons  other  than  manual  workers,  we  have  the  large  numl»er  of 
4,100,000  persons  in  the  intermediate  group.  This  is  likely  to  l>e 
correct  (subject  to  the  definitions  we  are  adopting)  within  100,000. 
This  number  is  considerably  greater  than  those  which  have  been 
hitherto  adopted ;  but  previous  writers  have  not  given  their  data, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  ditference.  It 
is  probable  that  a  very  large  number  (nearly  1,000,000)  classified  as 
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working  on  their  own  account  in  onr  table  have  not  been  inchided 
in  other  estimates,  and  that  some  classes  which  may  be  regarded  as 
manual  labour  classes  are  included  in  our  statements,  but  not  in 
others.  As  already  stated,  this  inclusion  or  exclusion  would  become 
unimportant  if  the  aggregate  of  income,  salaries,  and  wages  were 
computed. 

Numhers  and  incomes  in  the  thirty-one  classes  of  the  intermediate  group. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  incomes  of  our  thirty-one  classes. 
For  some  of  these  we  have  adequate  information ;  for  others  we 
have  sufficient  information  to  form  an  approximate  estimate ;  for 
others  we  must  proceed  by  results  of  common  observation  or  by 
guesswork.  It  is  intended  throughout  this  part  of  our  Report  to 
show  clearly  the  basis  of  our  estimates,  and  to  put  them  in  such  a 
form  that  it  will  be  possible  for  each  item  to  be  amended  if  further 
information  can  be  obtained.  Our  information  is  adequate  as  regards 
the  Civil  Service,  Local  Government,  the  Army,  Navy,  the  clergy, 
elementary  teachers,  banks,  and  railway  servants.  It  is  sufficient 
for  an  estimate  for  clerks,  farmers,  and  shop  assistants.  In  some 
other  cases,  viz.,  professional,  under  our  Classes  6  and  8,  and 
merchants,  we  may  assume  that  the  great  majority  pay  income  tax. 
In  the  remaining  cases  we  nmst  do  the  best  we  can  to  find  limits 
to  the  aggregate  income,  Avhich  will  not  contradict  any  of  the 
general  data  we  have.  The  weak  point  of  previous  estimates  of 
this  intermediate  income  has  been  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  determine  any  limits  within  which  the  aggregate  may  be 
definitely  expected  to  lie.  The  late  Sir  liobert  Giffen  and  some 
other  writers  have  been  content  to  find  a  lower  limit  and  say,  for 
example,  that  there  is  a,t  least  200,000,000/.  in  this  group.  Others 
following  the  example  of  Dudley  Baxter,  who  initiated  this  inquiry 
in  1868,  have  been  content  to  make  the  best  guess  they  could, 
without  attempting  to  assign  its  precision.  AVe  propose,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  state  (wherever  any  check  can  be  obtained)  the 
superior  and  inferior  limits  of  the  number  and  of  the  average 
income  of  the  non-taxpayers  in  each  group,  and  hence  to  compute 
a  measurement  of  precision  of  the  aggregate. 

The  theory  of  probability,  especially  that  part  related  to  the  law 
of  great  numbers  and  the  normal  curve  of  error,  will  afford  some 
help.  In  each  case  we  have  endeavoured  to  assign,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  information  available,  whether  pul)lishcd  in  this  Report  or 
omitted  as  too  confidential  or  for  want  of  space,  limits  within  which 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  true  measurement  must  lie.  The 
modulus  in  the  curve  of  error  shows  the  deviation  which  will 
only  be  exceeded  in  either  direction  once  in  six  times  in  the  long 
run,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  assign  the  numbers,  not  diftering 
greatly  from  such  a  modulus  for  the  various  classes.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  assign  definite  odds  of  five  to  one  against  the 
quantity  measured  being  outside  the  limits  we  give,  but  that  we  can 
obtain  numbers  whose  ratio  to  such  a  modulus  will  not  differ 
greatly  fi'om  unity.     The  numbers  following  the  sign    ±    in  our 
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estimates  ni'e  all  to  be  interpreted  in  this  sense.^  Having  obtained 
these  moduli  for  all  the  items  it  is  a  known  problem  to  combine  thorn 
by  the  theory  of  eri^or  into  a  modulus  for  the  total.  Accordin<^ly 
this  section  of  the  Report  will  l)e  devoted  to  assigning  estimates  for 
each  of  the  thirty  classes,  and  then  grouping  them  together.- 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  main  purpose  in  this 
Report  is  to  tal)ulate  our  knowledge  or  our  ignorance  as  to  the 
intermediate  group  as  definitely  as  possible,  and  to  assign  limits  to 
the  precision  of  the  estimate  of  the  aggregate  income  of  this  group. 
Every  estimate  should  be  criticised  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  this 
aggregate,  and  if  any  amendment  is  thoTight  necessary,  its  effect 
on  the  result  should  be  computed  before  its  importance  is  accepted. 
As  a  bye  product  we  have  also  obtained  valuable  information  as  to 
special  classes,  but  we  are  bound  to  make  estimates  in  all  cases 
whatever  our  ignorance  may  be.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  the 
modulus,  chosen  so  as  to  include  all  estimates  which  are  reasonably 
probable,  enaldes  us  to  make  bricks  without  straw  which  will  be 
strong  enough  for  the  strain  we  shall  put  on  them. 

1.  Civil  Service. — There  is  no  exact  classification  extant  of  the 
individual  salaries  of  Civil  servants,  but  the  numbers  and  the 
salaries  are  given  in  great  detail  in  the  estimates  for  the  Civil 
Services  and  ReA^enue  Departments  published  arniually.  The  only 
difficulty  is  to  interpret  such  items  "  39  second  division  clerks, 
minimum  70/.,  annual  increment  10/.,  maximum  250/.,  total  5,400/.," 
and  to  estimate  from  them  the  number  and  income  of  those  who 
have  not  more  than  160/.  It  is  believed  that  this  has  been  done  in 
such  a  way  that  the  result,  both  in  number  and  distribution  of 
salaries,  is  very  near  the  facts,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  try  to 
get  complete  details  from  the  Treasury.  The  process  used  is  to  take 
every  item  by  itself,  and  divide  the  groups  according  to  whatever 
indications  are  given.  A  further  difficulty  is  to  divide  the  wage 
earners  from  the  salaried,  but  the  Census  instructions  to  Tabulating 
Clerks  make  it  jjossil^le  to  select  with  very  fair  precision  those  who 
are  included  under  the  heading  Officers  and  Clerks.  As  a  result  of 
our  examination  we  find  56,000  male  Civil  servants  (officers  and  clerks) 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  about  19,000  received  more  than 
160/.  The  Census  total  was  52,000,  which,  when  increased  by 
9  per  cent,  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  corresponds  closely  with  the  total 
just  found.  The  average  salary  of  these  clerks  is,  approximately, 
95/.  Our  conclusion  is  that  there  are  36,000  ±  2,000  male  clerks, 
with  not  more  than  160/.,  and  that  theii-  average  is  95/.  ±  5/.  As 
regards  the  women  clei-ks,  we  only  find  14,300,  whereas  the  Census 
gives  18,000.  [The  difference  is  not  improbably  due  to  many  sub- 
postmistresses  returning  themselves  as  Goverimient  servants, 
whereas,    in    fact,    they    would    be    more    properly    classified    as 

'  We  use  tlie  mochilus  here  in  preference  to  the  "probable  error"  or  the 
"standard  deviation,"  which  express  sniaHer  improbabilities. 

-  It  should  be  understood  tliat  the  estin:ates  in  this  section  of  the  report 
have  been  made  bj  the  Secretary,  who  alone  has  had  access  to  the  information 
accumulaled,  and  that  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  have  only  given  a 
general  assent  to  them. 
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shopkeepers,  and  only  receive  part  of  their  income  from  the 
Government.  We  have  transferred  these  to  Class  27.  Sub- 
postmasters  and  mistresses  aie  not  properly  included  as  Government 
servants.]  The  main  bulk  of  these  female  clerks  are  in  the  Post 
Office  service.  Only  175,  or  about  i  per  cent.,  of  these  women  earn 
more  than  160/.  The  estimate  we  adopt  under  tjiis  heading  is 
15,000  ±  2,000,  at  57/.  ±  5/.  In  this  and  in  other  classes  a  small 
number  pass  the  exemption  limit  in  virtue  of  other  sources  of 
income.  There  is  no  means  of  allowing  for  this  except  by  the 
limits  shown  by  the  "  modulus." 

2.  Local  Government. — We  have  received  in  answer  to  our 
schedule  of  inquiry  thirty-one  detailed  returns  from  county 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
over  4,000,000,  and  a  return  from  the  London  Coimty  Council. 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  definition  in  this  class,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  the  town  clerks  who  made  returns  for  us  obtained 
exactly  the  same  line  of  division  as  the  Census  authorities,  either 
as  to  whether  a  person  was  or  was  not  employed  in  Local  Govern- 
ment service,  or  as  to  whether  he  was  an  official  or  a  workman. 
A  further  difficult}'^  is  that  many  persons  give  only  part  of  their 
time  to  such  service,  being  engaged  in  professional  occupations 
otherwise,  and  that  they  may  in  a  few  cases  have  been  included 
with  unduly  small  incomes.  For  Scotland  we  have  returns  from 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Perth,  Paisley,  Hamilton,  and  Cupar. 
We  have  no  returns  from  counties  as  apart  from  boroughs.  The 
total  number  for  which  we  have  information  is  11,400  males  and 
1,560  females  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  no  returns  from  Ireland. 
As  regards  males,  38  per  cent,  in  London,  76  per  cent,  in  the 
boroughs,  and  76  per  cent,  in  Scotland  received  less  than  160^. 
The  average  of  these  in  London  was  120/.,  in  the  boroughs  91/.,  in 
Scotland  93/.  Taking  the  Census  luunbers  and  combining  our 
estimates  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  London,  the  rest  of 
England,  and  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  we  find  that  72  per  cent. 
{i.e.,  26,000)  receive  less  than  160/.,  with  an  average  of  93/. 
Different  methods  of  comltination  would  give  different  results,  and 
it  seems  necessary  to  allow  a  margin  ±  2,000  for  the  number, 
and  ±  10/.  for  the  average  salary.  As  regards  women  and  girls, 
we  find  that  the  proportion  to  men  in  our  returns  is  less  than  in  the 
Census,  no  doubt  because  the  Census  includes  rmrses  in  infirmaries, 
&c.,  while  for  our  purpose  they  were  excluded,  together  with  other 
nurses  in  the  Census  Order  3,  Sub-order  3.  We  have  therefore  in 
the  final  table  included  only  one  woman  to  seven  men,  as  shown  in 
the  returns.  Very  few  of  them  receive  over  160/. — their  average 
■in  London  is  80/.,  in  the  boroughs  46/.,  in  Scotland  50/.,  and  the 
approximation  chosen  is  5,000  ±  3,000  at  50/.  ±  5/.^ 

Noie. — It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very 
large  aggregate,  and  in  dealing  with  items  \vhich  do  not  amount  to 
1,000,000/.,  as  is  the  case  for  women  and  girls  in  the  two  classes 
now  dealt  with,  a  considerable  rehitive  margin  will  have  little 
absolute  effect  on  our  final  estimate. 

^  The  table  which  shows  the  estimates  adopted  is  on  page  63. 
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3.  Of  Army  ofRcei's,  it  appears  from  the  Army  Estimates  that 
only  about  8oo  receive  salaries  of  less  than  i6o/.,  and  theii'  aggregate 
is  92,000/. 

4.  In  the  Navy,  sul)-lieutcnants,  mates,  cadets,  clerks,  and  some 
others  receive  less  than  160/.  Tliere  are  in  all  1,475  of  these,  with 
an  aggregate  income  of  115,000/.  In  both  these  ca.ses  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  retired  officers  have  incomes  above  160I. 

5.  Clergi/. — We  have  information  in  considerable  detail  as  to 
many  denominations,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  these 
minutely  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  aggregate  non-taxpaying 
income.  In  the  EataJiUshed  Church  in  England  and  JFcdea  the  net 
income  is  less  than  160/.  in  about  4,000  benefices,  and  more  in  the 
remaining  10,000.  The  average  salary  of  7,200  assistant  clergy  is 
estimated  to  be  slightly  less  than  150/.  There  are  some  4,000  clergy, 
also,  not  attached  to  parishes.  Of  course,  many  of  the  clergy  with 
the  smaller  benefices  have  independent  means.  The  number  we 
adopt  is  7,000  ±  2,000  at  120/.  ±  20/.  Ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions number  about  12,000,  of  whom  we  estimate  that  7,500  ±  2,000 
are  not  subject  to  income  tax,  and  average  120/.  ±  20/. 

In  Scotland  there  are  some  6,000  ministers,  of  whom  about 
1,800  belong  to  the  Established  Church  and  2,000  to  the  United 
Free  Church.  The  great  majority  of  the  former  and  over  80  per 
cent,  of  the  latter  have  incomes  over  160/.,  and  so  far  as  \\q  have 
details  of  other  denominations  it  appears  that  similar  statements 
w^ould  apply  to  them.  We  estimate  that  there  are  1,500  ±  500 
clergy  with  incomes  no/.  ±  20/.  below  the  income  tax  limit.  We 
have  very  little  information  as  regards  the  salaries  or  receipts  in 
Ireland,  where  there  are  some  3,500  Eoman  Catholic  Priests  (of 
whom  1,100  are  parish  priests)  and  2,500  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations. The  greatest  possible  estimate,  if  all  these  were  receiving 
exactly  r6o/.,  would  be  960,000/.,  and  the  sum  we  need  must  be 
between  this  and  nothing.  It  seems  reasonal)le  to  take  3,000  ±  2,000 
at  no/.  ±  30/.  The  clergy  in  the  United  Kingdom  then  are 
estimated  to  contribute  about  2,500,000/.  to  our  total,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  can  be  as  much  as  3,500,000/.,  or  as  little  as 
1,500,000/. 

Class  5a  contains  monks,  niu'ses,  sisters,  itinerant  preachers, 
many  of  whom  have  no  definite  income.  We  include  an  estimate 
in  the  table  which  indicates  that  the  aggregate  is  Cjuite  small. 

Class  6.  Lavjyers. — In  this  and  some  of  the  following  classes  some 
assistance  is  afforded  by  the  distribution  b}^  age  given  in  the  census. 
Though,  of  course,  different  persons  going  through  a  prefessional 
career  arrive  at  an  income  of  160/.  at  clifferent  ages,  yet  there  must 
be  an  average  age  at  or  near  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  such 
persons  obtain  an  income  of  160/.,  and  so  far  as. we  can  assign  this 
average  we  can  assimi  the  number  who  have  less  than  160/.  In  the 
case  of  barristers  and  solicitors  we  take  this  age  to  be  28  years,  with 
margin  of  two  years,  and  obtain  2,000  persons  ±  1,000  persons  not 
paying  tax.  We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  their  income,  1»ut  may 
put  it  as  100/.  ±  50/.     The  total  amount  is  small. 

Class  7.  Law  clerks. — We  put  the  age  at  30  years,  with  a  margin 
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of  about  four  years.  This  gives  us  30,000  ±  4,000.  Since  10,000 
of  these  are  under  20,  and  the  average  income  is  therefore  small, 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  Government  service,  where  there 
are  relatively  fewer  lads,  we  may  take  the  income  as  80/.  ±  30/. 

Class  8. — Under  this  heading  are  included  those  classes  of  pro- 
fessional men  other  than  lawyers  who  go  through  a  definite  course 
of  preparation.  There  are  very  few  under  20  so  given  in  the 
census.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  average  age  for  first  paying 
income  tax  is  between  25  and  30  years,  we  should  find  19,000  ±  5,000 
not  paying,  and  we  may  perhaps  take  their  income  as  averaging 
120/.  ±  30/. 

Class  9.  Teachers.- — As  regards  the  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools  in  England,  the  retixrns  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
1908-09  give  in  great  detail  the  numbers  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
supplementary,  provisional,  and  pupil  teachers,  the  salaries.  We 
have  collected  more  detailed  statistics  from  the  secretaries  of  the 
Education  Committees  of  fifteen  counties  and  forty-two  of  the  larger 
boroughs  in  England  and  Wales.  The  proportion  between  men  and 
women  in  our  collection  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  more 
comprehensive  official  statistics,  and  if  we  assume,  as  we  are  justified 
in  doing,  that  supplementary,  provisional,  and  pupil  teachers  receive 
less  than  160/.,  the  proportion  of  those  earning  over  160/.  is  nearlj' 
the  same  in  both  sets  of  statistics  both  for  men  and  for  women. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  using  the  average  of  the  figures  we 
have  found  for  those  earning  less  than  160/.  Our  conclusion  is  that 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  elementar}^  schools  of  England  and 
Wales  7,000  men  and  2,000  women  receive  more  than  160/.,  while 
30,000  men  and  123,000  women  receive  less  than  160/.,  the  averages 
for  these  being  100/.  and  jSl. 

As  regards  Scotland,  we  have  detailed  information  only  for 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Al^erdeen,  Inverness,  Ayr,  and  Dundee.  We 
have  also  some  official  statistics  as  to  salaries  and  details  as  to 
numbers  which  throw  light  on  the  question,  and  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  statistics  for  these  boroughs ;  but  we  have  to 
discount  them  to  some  extent  for  the  prol)ably  lower  salaries  in  the 
country  districts  and  smaller  places.  The  salaries  in  Scotland, 
especially  for  men,  appear  to  be  considerably  higher  than  in 
England.  It  appears  that  there  are  about  1,500  men  in  the 
elementary  schools  earning  over  160/.,  and  4,500  others,  the  latter 
averaging  about  120?.  Very  few  of  the  w^omen  receive  more  than 
i6c/.,  w^hile  about  14,000  average  yol. 

For  Ireland  we  have  detailed  information  in  the  official  report 
(Cd.  3699)  relating  to  1906,  from  which  it  appears  that  only  a 
negligible  number  of  men  and  women  receive  over  160/.  in  the 
national  schools,  while  6,000  men  and  7,000  Avomen  receive  less, 
the  average  of  men  and  women  together  being  nearly  100/.  For 
compilation  we  take  it  that  the  men  average  120/.  and  the  w^omen 
80/.^ 

Putting  these  figures  together  for  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find 
that  in  the  elementary  schools  about  9,000  men  and  2,000  women 
receive  over  160/.,  and  41,000  men  and  144,000  women  less,  the 
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averages  being  105/.  and  75/.  We  enter  these  in  our  table  as  a 
separate  class. 

There  remain  30,000  men  and  76,000  women  teachers  in  schools 
other  than  elementary,  whom  we  put  in  Class  9a.  We  have  a  little 
information  about  these,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  an  exact 
result.  We  find,  as  Ave  might  expect,  that  the  proportion  l)oth  of 
men  and  of  women  in  secondary  and  higher  education  earning  over 
160/.  will  he,  considerably  greater  than  in  primary  education,  except 
that  allowance  should  be  made  for  a  large  number  of  governesses 
receiving  small  stipends.  In  elementary  education  one  man  in  five 
receives  over  160/.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  higher  education  one 
man  in  two  or  one  in  three  passes  this  limit,  and  that  the  remaining 
15,000  to  20,000  average  120/.  As  regards  the  women  we  estimate 
from  such  returns  as  to  graduate  teachers,  &c.,  as  exist,  that  4  per 
cent,  in  higher  education,  as  against  ij  per  cent,  in  elementary, 
receive  over  160?.,  but  that  of  the  remaining  75,000  very  many 
receive  quite  small  salaries,  averaging  less  than  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  we  will  take  the  average  at  60/. 

As  to  Classes  10  and  11  we  have  no  information,  and  even  the 
definitions  are  doubtful.  Class  10  contains  those  engaged  in  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits,  and  artists,  and  may  be  estimated  to  include 
about  30,000  persons  in  1909.  Class  11  contains  photographers, 
musicians,  and  actors,  and  may  be  estimated  to  include  46,000 
males  and  41,000  females  in  1909.  AVe  may  perhaps  assume  that 
in  both  cases  the  amount  of  160/.  is  reached  by  men  on  an  average 
between  25  and  35  years  of  age,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
women  in  Class  10  receive  less  than  160/.  This  gives  11,000  ±  3,000 
in  Class  10,  and  we  will  put  their  average  at  100/.  ±  40/.  Similarly 
we  get  in  Class  11,  for  the  men  20,000  ±  8,000,  Avith  an  average  of 
90/.  ±  40/.,  and  for  the  women  and  girls  39,000  ±  2,000,  with  an 
average  of  70/.  ±  30?. 

Class  11a  includes  showmen  and  others,  some  of  whom  are  not 
manual  workers  employed  by  others,  and  we  give  a  rough  estimate 
in  the  table,  page  63. 

Class  12. — This  small  class  of  9,000  merchants  may  be  taken  as 
contriljuting  nothing  appreciable  to  our  intermediate  group. 

Class  13.  Brokers. — Among  brokers,  auctioneers,  and  account- 
ants, when  clerks  are  excludecl,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
majority  pay  income  tax.  It  will  probably  be  safe  to  take  the  age 
corresponding  to  such  payment  as  30  years,  with  a  wide  margin, 
and  so  obtain  13,000  ±  5,000  men  at  an  income  of  120^.  ±  30/., 
there  being  relatively  few  under  20  years  old ;  we  have  also  to 
include  2,000  women. 

Class  14.  Commercial  travelJers  ami  salesmen. — From  information 
received  from  the  United  Kingdom  Commercial  Travellers' 
Association  and  from  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Benevolent 
Institution,  it  appears  that  there  are  from  30,000  to  50,000  men 
who  satisfy  the  definition  of  "a  person  engaged  in  representing 
a  manufacturer,  merchant,  or  wholesale  house  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  orders."  Of  these  it  is  supposed  that  about  75  per  cent, 
make  over  160/.    There  remain  from  60,000  to  40,000  other  persons 
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included  in  the  Census  as  travellers.  These  are  probal;»ly  engaged 
in  canvassing  for  retail  firms,  and  for  other  subordinate  purposes, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  make  well  under  i6o/. 
We  may  expect  that  there  are  from  30,000  to  50,000  in  all 
who  make  over  160/.,  but  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  this 
denomination  we  had  better  take  the  margin  as  ±  15,000,  while  the 
number  is  taken  as  52,000.  As  regards  the  average  income  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  very  great  majority  of  these  are  over 
20  years,  and  are  in  a  position  superior  to  that  of  a  shop  assistant. 
We  may  therefore  take  their  income  as  100/.  ±  30/. 

In  Class  15,  Officers  of  societies  and  companies,  we  will  take  it  that 
the  great  majorit}-  have  an  income-taxpayiiig  income. 

Class  16.  Commercial  and  industrial  clerks. — We  have  returns 
which  are  given  in  some  detail  in  the  tables  on  pages  53  and  55, 
from  ro2  firms  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of  businesses  scattered 
through  the  Kingdom,  and  of  very  different  sizes.  These  firms 
employ  al)out  16,000  male  clerks,  and  about  2,600  girls  and  women. 
This  number  of  clerks,  and  still  more  the  number  of  firms,  seem  at 
first  sight  ridiculously  inadequate  for  our  purposes,  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  there  are  over  300,000  employers  in  our  Class  25,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  presumably  employ  one  or  more  clerks,  and 
there  are  480,000  persons  to  be  accounted  for  under  the  heading. 
But  it  often  happens  that  quite  a  small  sample  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  measurement,  which,  though  not  exact,  at  any  rate  has  a  precision 
which  can  be  assigned.  In  the  schedules  which  were  filled  up,  the 
employers,  except  in  the  case  of  companies,  included  themselves  as 
making  over  160/.,  but  it  seems  better  to  adjust  the  schedules  by 
suljtracting  i  in  every  case  from  those  receiving  over  160/.,  and 
then  treat  them  as  relating  only  to  clerks  and  other  subordinates. 
In  the  small  firms  this  is  generally  accurate,  and  in  large  ones  it 
makes  practically  no  difference  to  the  further  argument.  AVhen 
this  is  clone,  the  proportion  of  those  receiving  over  160/.  to  the 
total  number  employed  is  written  down  in  each  of  the  102  classes. 
The  result  is  given  in  the  table,  page  56.  It  now  appears  that  the 
grouping  of  these  proportions  shows  the  kind  of  regularity  which 
is  to  be  expected  when  samples  are  taken  at  random  from  a  definite 
group.  Instances,  in  fact,  as  shown  in  the  table,  agree  fairly  closely 
with  the  distribution  shown  by  the  normal  curve  of  error.  Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view  it  appears  that  from  i  in  5  to  i  in  3,  on 
an  average,  of  clerks  in  this  class  may  be  expected  to  receive  over 
160/.  Noticing  that  in  the  larger  firms  the  proportion  is  on  the 
whole  smaller,  and  that  when  all  the  firms  for  which  we  have 
returns  are  massed  together  the  proportion  falls  to  •21,  and  aiming 
at  a  weighted  average  since  the  larger  firms  have  greater 
importance,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  is 
probabl}^  between  i  in  4  and  i  in  5,  i.e.,  between  -20  and  "25.  We 
will  widen  this  margin  for  safety  and  say,  then,  that  "23  ±  "06  of 
male  clerks  and  similar  employes  pay  income  tax,  and  that 
therefore  77  ±  "06  of  406,000  (the  whole  number  in  this  class), 
i.e.,  312,000  ±  24,000  are  below  the  income  tax  limit.  The  average 
income  for  those  for  Avhom  we  have  returns  is  78/.,  and  we  P-ssign  the 
margin  ±  lol. 
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As  regards  women,  the  proportion  to  men  in  our  returns  is 
nearly  the  same  as  shown  by  the  Census.  The  number  who  ])ay 
income  tax  is  very  small,  the  average  income  shown  is  45/.  We 
therefore  adopt  the  number  81,000  at  45/.  ±  10/. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  table,  it  would  l)e  possible  to 
make  a  carefully  weighted  average  allowing  different  importance 
to  the  different  occupations,  but  after  careful  consideration  it  is 
eonsitlered  that  no  greater  accuracy  would  be  obtained.  Of  our 
102  returns,  27,  21,  and  14  are  from  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London  respectively,  10  from  the 
rest  of  England  and  Wales,  21  are  from  Ireland,  and  9  from 
Scotland.     London  is  represented  rather  in  Classes  17  and  18. 

17.  Bank  Clerks. — Thanks  to  the  Central  Association  of  Bankers 
we  have  obtained  detailed  information  as  to  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  bank  clerks  of  England  and  Wales.  For  Scotland  we  have 
information  as  to  about  80  per  cent.,  and  for  Ireland  we  have  a  less 
detailed  statement,  which  is  stated  on  good  authority  to  be  typical 
for  the  country,  and  which  simply  gives  the  proportions  of  clerks 
who  receive  over  160/.,  from  100/.  to  160/.,  ancl  less  than  100/.  The 
details,  which  are  summarised  on  page  56,  are  highly  confidential, 
and  we  cannot  go  into  them.  They  result  in  the  following  nund)ers, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  being  accurate  within  the  limits  stated  : — 
24,000  ±  1,000  at  89/.  ±  5/.  This  corresponds  to  the  receipt  of  an 
income  of  160/.  at  the  age  of  32  years  on  an  average. 
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Details  as  to  firms  emploi/ing  clerls — Contd. 


Precious  metals "I 

Fancy  metal  goods    

Moulders     

Ironfouuders 

Engineers    

Iron  and  steel     

Engineers 

Electrical  engineers  

Engineers    

Machine  makers     

Textile  „         

Cycles 

Metal  workers    

Galvanisers 

Swords     

Lead,  glass,  &c 

Brass  goods -| 

Brass  founders  

Engineers  and  shipbuilders 

Electric  works    -j 

Shipowners  (ashore) •< 

Cotton  spinners 

„      weavers  

Wool  „        

Linen  -j 

Jute 

Textile  merchants -j 

Drapery  (clerks)     ,. < 

Waterproofing 

Provision  merchants  or  manu-  , 
facturers I 

L 

General  manufacturers 

,,        merchants    

Tobacco  
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Ma 
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4 
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2 

— 

— 
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36 

— 

16 

51 

89 

— 

16 

17 

88 

— 

— 

48 
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— 

18 
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— 

72 

9 

12 

— 

4 

6 

14  ' 

— 

3 

38 

85 

— 

19 

18 

137 
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86 

23 

117 
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30 

18 

44 
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1 

1 

1 

— 

— . 
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533 

— 

100 

7 

5 

— 

3 

7 

4 

— 

— 

23 

36 

— 
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12 

16 

— 

2 
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— 
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11 

18 

— 
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— 

7 

16 
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— 
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5 

9 

— 
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6 

13 

— ■ 

— 

29 

19 

1 

— 
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— 
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8 

14 

— 

— 

2 

4 

— 

— 

5 

7 

— 

— 

11 

4 

— 

— 
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35 

46 
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6 

6 

25 

1 

13 

131 

414 

8 

245 

38 

53 

9 

27 

10 

40 

— 

93 
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96 

— 

10 

4 

20 

— 

— 

8 

11 

— 

1 

8 

— 

1 

10 

6 

4 

— 

8 

87 

82 

— 
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8 

77 

— 

10 
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— 
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7 

20 

— 

6 

83 

85 

2 
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I 
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7 
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26 
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1 
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9 

9 

4 

14 

2 
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60 

6 

944 

5 
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4 
1 
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1 
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9 
2 

89 

32 
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8 

61 

20 

72 

8 

1 

52 

29 

8 
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1,095 

8 
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34 

2 
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10 
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3 
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14 
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33 
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2 

42 
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3 

23 

3 
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4 
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Details  as  to  firms  cmploi/ing  clerks — Contd, 


Banks 


Over  1 60/.        Under  160/. 


Males. 


Over  idol.        Under  160?. 


I'ejiiales. 


Eailwaj-s. 


121 

50O 

218 

583 

275 

511 

267 

6ty 

2.51 

521 

159 

490 

35 

56 

22 

22 

1,330 

1,562 

311 

352 

179 

273 

59 

71 

312 

549 
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258 

74 

88 

160 
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55 

30 

1,523 

1246 

44 

65 

216 

311 

15 

Pi  5 

5>744 
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914 
724 
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23 


2,440 


4  189 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 
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1 
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30 

— 

60 

— 

74 

— 

11 

I 
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If  m  +  1  is  number  of  males  receiving  ovei   160Z.  and  n  is  number  of  males 
receiving    \6ol.  or  less,  and  p  = 
follows 
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•0 

•0 
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•18        •] 

•20 

•20        •^ 
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•30 

•31      ■; 
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•40 

•40 

•50 

•50 

•56 

•5fi 

•60 
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•89 

ian.... 

...     •2G5 

11  _P  - 
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•0 

•0 

■03 

■08 

11 

■12 

■12 

■12 

■13 

■13 
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26 
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31 
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■67 
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Comparison  vith  normal  curve  of  error. 

Modulus  c  =  '25  ;  centre  •2(J5. 
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18.  Insurance  clerks. — We  have  detailed  information,  which  is 
summarised  on  page  55,  as  to  about  lo  per  cent,  of  these.  Though 
this  is  a  considerable  proportion,  yet  it  has  not  led  to  results  of 
great  precision,  because  one  or  two  large  companies  which  have  made 
returns  show  results  divergent  from  the  smaller  ones.  We  adopt  for 
our  number  14,000  ±  2,000  at  87/.  ±  5/. 

19.  Insurance  agents. — We  have  no  information  as  to  this  class, 
except  common  observation  that  they  are  not  highly  paid.  Of 
course,  they  depend  mainly  on  commissions.  We  take  it  that 
rather  more  than  half  pay  income  tax,  that,  in  fact,  the  number 
required  equals  the  number  over  35  years  of  age.  It  results  that 
19,000  ±  5,000  come  within  the  non-paying  class,  the  largeness  of 
the  margin  corresponding  to  the  want  of  information.  We  may 
put  the  earnings  at  100/.  ±  30/. 

20.  Farmers. — We  do  not  presume  to  determine  precisely  the 
average  income  of  farmers,  a  task  Avhich  has  always  proved  beyond 
the  powers  of  statisticians,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
estimate  to  fit  in  to  our  general  scheme.  After  the  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Depression  in  1894,  where  evidence  was  given  which 
showed  that  farmers'  profits  averaged  about  26  per  cent,  of  their 
rent,  it  was  decided  that  profits  should  be  assumed  to  be  one-thii'd 
of  rent.  We  do  not  feel  justified  in  taking  this  assumption  as 
representing  the  average,  partly  l^ecause  less  than  300  farmers 
choose  the  alternative  of  assessment  under  Schedule  D,  depending 
on  their  actual  profits,  and  we  only  use  it  for  estimating  the 
relatively  small  number  of  farmers  paying  income  tax,  and  as  a 
check  on  further  estimates. 

In  the  Reports  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  relating  to 
Schedule  B  we  find  the  aggregate  of  farmers'  incomes,  which, 
reckoned  at  one-third  of  rent,  are  over  160/.,  and  an  aggregate  of 
the  rest  of  farmers'  income  assessed,  but  exempted  from  tax. 
The  first  aggregate  was  5,000,000  for  Great  Britain  in  1907-8, 
corresponding  to  15,000,000/.  rent.  Besides  these  figures  we  have 
in  the  return  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  1895  (C.  8502)  the 
number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes  in  that  year.     These  two  things 
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together  lead  to  an  estimate  of  the  average  rent  per  acre,  for  if 
more  than  i/.  12s.  per  acre  is  assumed,  farms  of  less  than  300  acres 
would  pay  income  tax,  and  then  the  acreage  of  the  holdings  included 
would  show  more  than  15,000,000/.  rent.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
less  than  i/.  12s.  is  assumed,  the  figures  fail  to  be  consistent  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Of  course  the  rental  from  farms  of  the  same 
size  varies  enormously,  but  we  speak  only  of  an  average.  We 
therefore  take  it  that  the  average  rent  per  acre  is  il.  12s.,  as 
reckoned  for  income  tax  purposes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
more  than  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  a  paper  to  the 
Statistical  Society  in  1907.  There  were  20,000  holders  in  Great 
Britain  of  more  than  300  acres,  and  we  will  take  this  to  be  the 
numl^er  who  pay  income  tax.  In  the  case  of  farmers  we  are 
assuming  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  numbers  since  1901. 
We  have  then  258,000,  according  to  the  Census  classification,  not 
paying  income  tax.  This  corresponds  to  the  number  of  holdings 
between  20  and  300  acres  in  which  the  aggregate  is  21,700,000 
acres,  and  the  average  is  about  80  acres.  The  average  rental  income, 
il.  12s.  an  acre,  is  128/.,  the  aggregate  35,000,000/.  The  amount 
reviewed  l^y  the  Commissioners  and  exempted  from  tax  corresponded 
to  a  rental  of  26,400,000/.,  which  (on  the  same  basis)  would  accrue 
from  the  aggregate  of  holdings  between  50  and  300  acres. 
Presumably  the  profits  of  small  holdings  are  not  returned  by  the 
tax  surveyor.  No  one  will  believe  that  the  average  income  of 
farmers  holding  300  acres  and  under  is  as  little  as  43/.,  i.e.,  one-third 
of  the  average  computed  rental.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  the 
cash  income  may  not  be  much  greater,  but  in  such  a  case 
consideraljle  value  of  the  produce  grown  is  consumed  at  home  by 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  who  are  also  provided  with  a  house.  We 
shall  probably  be  on  safe  ground  if  we  take  the  average  income  for 
this  group  as  60/.  ±  30/.,  that  is,  the  average  profit  per  acre  is 
between  7s.  6d.  and  22s.  6d.  The  average  income  does  not  seem 
absurdly  low,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  86,000  of  the  farmers  have 
between  20  and  50  acres  only.  Perhaps  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  2,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  holdings  of  from  i  to  20 
acres  in  Great  Britain  should  be  added  to  our  final  estimate  ;  but 
much  belongs  to  persons  already  included,  and  forms  part  of  their 
estimated  incomes. 

If  we  work  out  the  statistics  for  Ireland  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
Great  Britain  so  far  as  possible,  we  find  that  590,000/.  pays  income 
tax,  and  2,530,000/.  is  exempted.  There  are  14,700,000  acres 
cultivated  in  Ireland.  If  the  whole  of  this  is  reviewed  by  the  tax 
surveyors  this  gives  i/.  12s.  rent  per  acre,  if  some  of  it  is  not 
reviewed  it  gives  more  than  i/.  12s.  an  acre.  We  will  therefore 
make  an  estimate  as  if  the  average  rent  was  i/.  12s.  an  acre,  as  it 
is  in  Great  Britain.  On  this  assumption  1,200,000  acres,  in  holdings 
of  300  acres  and  over,  pays  tax,  and  belongs  presumably  to  between 
2,000  and  4,000  persons.^     The  remainder,  if  we  adopt  the  Census 

*  Less  tliaii  4,000  persons,  for  the  average  must  be  under  300  acres  ;  more 
than  2,000,  for  the  oOlcial  statistics  show  1,544  persons  as  liolding  more  than 
500  acres,  while  there  are  nearly  8,000  persons  in  the  group  next  given  as 
holding  from  200  to  500  acres. 
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figures,  is  held  by  nearly  400,000  persons,  and  this  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  number  holding  between  5  and  300  acres,  the  avera^^e  size  of 
these  holdings  being  40  acres,  which,  on  the  same  basis,  is  yielding 
somewhat  under  21I.  a  year.  But,  of  course,  in  the  small  holding 
of  Ireland  the  peasant  lives  to  a  great  extent  on  his  produce,  and 
we  must  put  aside  these  numbers  as  in  the  case  of  England,  and 
make  a  pure  assumption  as  to  their  real  earnings ;  we  will  take  it 
that  the  Irish  peasant  averages  30/.  ±  15/.  a  year,  the  value  of 
produce  sold  or  consumed  from  his  land,  i.e.,  from  7,s\  6^/.  to 
22s.  6d.  per  acre.  Where  the  peasant  cairies  on  another  occupation 
the  sum  named  will  be  purely  additional  to  the  amount  received 
from  the  other  occupation,  or  already  accounted  for  in  another  class. 
The  cases  where  the  joint  income  is  over  160/.  may  be  neglected. 

21.  Agricultural  emploi/ers. — These  are  partly  machine  proprietors 
and  the  like,  but  mainly  gardeners,  nuisery/nen,  seedsmen  and 
florists.  In  the  absence  of  information  we  will  assume  that  half  of 
this  group  of  employers  pays  income  tax  and  the  other  half  does 
not,  but  has  an  income  comparable  with  that  of  skilled  artisans. 
In  any  case  the  aggregate  is  not  great. 

22.  Officers  of  tlie  merchant  navy. — From  page  306  of  the  General 
Eeport  of  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales  in  1901,  details  are 
given  of  the  number  and  ratings  of  seamen,  who  should  naturally 
be  counted  as  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  are  absent  for 
the  most  part  on  Census  day.  The  persons  that  come  into  our 
class  are  the  masters,  mates,  engineers,  head  stewards  and  doctors. 
In  the  Census  the  engineers  are  not  separated  from  firemen.  We 
assume,  in  accordance  with  the  only  detailed  return  we  have,  that 
the  number  of  engineers  is  slightly  greater  than  the  number  of 
mates,  and  allowing  for  the  increase  since  1901  we  have  40,000 
persons  in  this  class.  We  have  only  three  returns  from  shipping 
companies,  one  of  which  gives  312  out  of  1,101  officers  as  receiving- 
over  160/.,  the  second  iii  out  of  330,  and  the  third  60  out  of  720. 
In  the  third  case  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  fourth  officers 
and  junior  engineers  receiving  less  than  60/.,  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  this  is  the  proportion  in  the  merchant  service  as  a  whole.  The 
first  and  second  returns  give  nearly  the  same  proportion  and  nearly 
the  same  average  under  160?.  Adopting  these  two  returns  as 
typical,  but  allowing  a  wide  margin  because  of  the  third  return,  we 
will  take  it  that  30,00013,000  receive  less  than  160/.,  and  average 
xool,  ±  30/.  In  this  class,  of  course,  food  and  room  afloat  is  provided 
in  addition  to  salary,  but  in  such  cases  the  value  received  does  not 
rank  as  income  in  the  definition  of  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  include  in  our  estimate  the  value  of  board 
and  lodging  in  this  and  other  classes  where  it  is  given  in  addition 
to  salary,  though  we  have  included  some  receipts  in  kind  in  the 
case  of  farmers  who  produce  for  themselves. 

23.  Uailivay  clerks. — We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining 
information  as  to  29,300  railway  clerks  and  officials  out  of  about 
83,000  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  no  information  as  to  Ireland. 
The  railways  from  which  we  have  returns  in  England  and  Wales 
will,  it  is  believed,  give  nearly  the  same  distribution  and  average 
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as  all  would.  Returns  for  Scotland  are  more  complete,  including 
6,000  clerks  and  officials  out  of  about  9,000.  In  grouping  these 
together  we  have  treated  Scotland  and  England  separately,  and 
assumed  that  the  Scotch  returns  would  apply  to  Ireland,  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  different  totals  in  the  two  countries,  and 
then  put  them  together  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  in 
the  thiee  countries.  The  result  is  that  9,000  ±2,000  receive  over 
160/.,  and  78,000  ±  2,000  under,  and  these  latter  average  82/.  ±  5/. 

24. — This  class  consists  almost  entirely  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
clerks,  other  than  those  employed  by  the  Post  Office.  We  may  take 
it  that  the  run  of  salaries  is  somewhat  lower  than  for  commercial 
clerks,  and  as  the  whole  class  is  small  it  is  not  necessary  to  aim  at 
great  precision.     Our  estimate  is  given  in  the  table  on  p.  63. 

In  Classes  25  to  29  we  deal  with  all  the  manufacturers,  shop- 
keepers, and  dealers  in  productive  and  distributive  industry  not 
included  in  the  previous  classes,  and  not  costermongers.  The 
great  difficulty  is  the  complete  lack  of  information,  and  also  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  division  between  persons  returning  themselves 
as  employers  and  those  returning  themselves  as  working  on  their 
own  account.  In  view  of  the  number  of  commercial  clerks  which 
we  have  already  dealt  with,  it  seems  quite  certain  either  that  the 
number  of  emploj'ers  is  inflated  or  that  many  employers  are  on  so 
small  a  scale  that  they  do  not  employ  a  single  clerk. 

Class  26. — It  appears  safe  to  assume  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  working  on  their  own  account,  of  whom  some  detail  is  given 
in  the  table  on  p.  63,  are  making  less  than  160/.  a  year.  Thus  the 
manufacturers  include  a  great  number  of  blacksmiths,  carpenters,, 
tailors,  and  bootmakers  among  the  men,  and  of  dressmakers  among 
the  women.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  men  are  making  some- 
thing between  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  men  on  an  average^, 
and  we  therefore  put  them  at  80/.  ±  20/.  Dealing  similarly  with  the 
women,  and  allowing  a  large  margin  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  badly  paid  workers  may  be  included,  Ave  may  put 
the  average  as  between  20/.  and  60/.  These  estimates  are  sufficient 
for  Class  26. 

Classes  27  and  28.  Dealers  and  employer-shojilceepers. — The  17,000 
dealers  may  be  taken  as  paying  income-tax.  There  are  left  194,000 
shopkeepers,  including  here  5,000  transferred  from  the  civil  service 
(see  p.  47).  The  only  information  we  have  bearing  on  shopkeepers 
is  the  assessed  value  of  residential  shops,  and  the  income-tax 
surveyors,  of  whom  we  have  enquired,  maintain  that  the  assessed 
value  of  a  shop  has  no  relation  to  the  income  as  a  shopkeeper, 
though,  in  fact,  the  two  or  three  estimates  they  reluctantly  made 
were  practically  identical.  It  is  assumed  in  the  Income-Tax  Act 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  residential  shop,  one-third  of  the  assessed 
value  should  be  counted  as  residence ;  also,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  rent  is  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  income  for  incomes  of 
about  150?.  If  we  make  these  two  assumptions  together,  we  find 
that  the  assessed  value  of  a  residential  shop,  50/.,  corresponds  to  an 
income  of  160/.,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  number  of  shop- 
keepers who  reside  at  their  shops  subject  to  income-tax  is  equal  to 
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the  number  of  residentiul  shops  assessed  at  60/.  or  more  in  Loiulon 
and  50/.  or  more  in  other  parts  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
Fifty-third  Report  of  the  Commis.sioners  of  the  Inhuid  Keveiuie, 
p.  93,  we  have  the  iiecessaiy  particuLars,  except  for  Ireland.  Taking 
the  number  for  Irehmd  as  ecpial  to  that  for  Scotland  (738),  we  find 
about  80,000  residential  shops  in  the  United  Kingdom  above  the 
limits  of  assessment  named.  To  these  \vc  should  add  a  small  number 
of  non-residential,  or  "  lock-up  "  shops.  We  suggest  80,000  ±  30,000 
as  the  mxmber  of  shopkeepers  paying  tax.  There  remain  about 
230,000  assessed  as  between  20/.  and  50/.  Of  these  about  114,000 
would  (from  the  Census  figures)  be  employers,  and  116,000  on  their 
own  account,  if  all  employer-shopkeepers  had  shops  assessed  at 
over  20/.  There  would  remain  about  280,000  on  their  own  account 
assessed  at  less  than  20/.  Without  depending  on  this  assumption, 
we  will  take  it  that  the  employer-shopkeepers  average  between  70/. 
and  150/.,  and  those  on  their  own  account  between  40/.  and  140/., 
for  the  averages  are  by  assumption  under  160/.,  and  these  people 
make  a  living,  and  if  in  Class  27  employ  others. 

25. — If  reference  is  made  to  the  table  showing  some  detail  of 
the  employers  in  manufacture,  &c.,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  are 
in  quite  a  small  way  ;  in  particular,  blacksmiths,  those  producing 
clothes  or  food,  some  builders,  some  engaged  on  rivers,  and  some 
engaged  on  roads  (a  heading  which  includes  small  cab  proprietors), 
will  easily  account  for  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  class 
as  not  paying  income-tax.  We  may  suggest  208,000  ±  60,000  as 
paying,  and  93,000  ±  60,000  as  not  paying  tax,  and  assign  to  these 
latter  the  same  income  as  in  Class  27.  As  regards  these  very 
uncertain  estimates  in  Classes  25 — 28,  it  must  be  remembered,  as 
already  stated,  that  we  know  the  total  of  those  paying  income-tax 
approximately,  and  it  is  only  a  cpiestion  of  distributing  them  among 
the  right  classes.  If  we  have  taken  too  many  in  Class  27  it  will 
follow  that  we  have  taken  too  few  in  Class  25,  and  so  on.  The 
range  of  income  assigned,  for  those  with  less  than  160/.,  is,  it  is 
thought,  wide  enough  to  covei'  the  uncertainty. 

29.  Shop  assistants. — We  have  three  different  returns,  one 
covering  15,000  shop  assistants,  with  an  average  of  61/.  per 
annum  in  cash;  one  from  quite  a  small  group  of  special  firms, 
covering  1,900  persons,  with  an  average  of  68/. ;  and  a  third— a 
very  important  compilation  kindly  handed  to  us  by  the  financial 
secretary  of  the  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Shop  Assistants, 
relating  to  3,171  persons,  whose  average  cash  income  is  74/.  In  the 
first  and  thind  cases  something  would  have  to  be  added,  for  al)out 
22  per  cent,  of  the  assistants  in  the  one  group,  and  16  per  cent,  in 
the  other,  who  live  in,  or  have  meals  in,  if  we  were  including  such 
payments.  Further  information  is  given  in  Industrial  Co-operation, 
by  Miss  C.  Webb,  1904,  where  the  range  of  earnings  of  the  branch 
managers  and  countermen  in  the  Co-operative  Retail  Distributive 
Societies  are  given  in  some  detail,  relating  to  over  10,000  employes; 
the  data  are  not  sufhcient  for  a  perfect  calculation  of  the  average, 
but  it  cannot  be  very  far  from  68/.  We  have  these  four  different 
estimates  relating  to  a  variety  of  districts  and  trades,  and  all  being 
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contained  in  the  limits,  Gjl.  ±  'jl.  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  this 
wage  is  rather  higher  than  the  one  Ave  ought  to  adopt  for  the  900,000 
persons  in  Class  29,  since  many  of  these  are  probably  engaged  at 
very  low  salaries  in  shops  from  which  no  information  was  obtained 
in  any  of  the  returns.  We,  therefore,  prefer  to  take  65/.  ±  15/.  as 
the  average  annual  wage.  We  have  practically  no  information  as 
to  the  number  of  shop  assistants  who  receive  over  160/.,  but  it  is 
certainly  extremely  small,  and  we  take  it  as  about  i  per  cent. 

30.  CosfermongfTS. — This  class  includes  all  kinds  of  street  sellers 
and  hawkers.  Probably  none  of  them_  pay  income-tax.  We  may 
divide  them  as  lads  under  20,  average  perhaps  20/.  a  year ;  men  of 
over  20,  receiving  somewhat  more  than  the  wage  of  unskilled  labour, 
on  an  average,  say,  70/.,  with  a  wide  margin ;  and  women  at  perhaps 
30/.  This  gives  an  average  of  about  50^.,  and  we  will  take  it  as 
between  40/.  and  70/. 

31.  Siceeps  {employers). — None  need  be  counted  as  paying  income- 
tax,  and  the  average  may  again  be  taken  as  between  the  wages 
of  totally  miskilled  and  of  highly  skilled  labour.  We  put  it  at 
70/.  ±  30/. 

In  the  table  on  page  63  the  estimates  we  have  now  made  are 
tabulated  in  detail.  In  the  columns  1  and  2  are  given  the  number 
of  persons  estimated  from  the  census  of  1901  raised  by  10  per  cent, 
throughout,  except  in  the  case  of  farmers,  whose  numbers  are  left 
unaltered  ;  including  farmers,  an  increase  of  8"6  per  cent,  is  allowed, 
which  is  about  the  increase  of  the  whole  population  up  to  the  end  of 
1909.  Columns  3  and  4  give  the  number  paying  and  not  paying 
tax  respectively,  and  column  5  the  margin  assigned.  Column  6 
gives  the  average  income  of  those  not  paying,  column  7  its  margin. 
Column  8  gives  the  aggregate  of  the  estimates  assumed  correct. 

The  total  of  the  niimbers  we  have  found  subject  to  income  tax 
is  900,000,  while,  if  all  the  margins  are  added  together  and  all 
taken  as  positive,  they  amount  to  212,000.  Compiled,  however,  by 
the  theor}^  of  error,  as  explained  below,  the  margin  suggested  is 
about  75,000,  and  is  almost  entireh'  due  to  that  of  Classes  16,  25, 
and  27.  If  the  estimate  of  800,000  income-tax-payers  is  correct,  we 
have  put  rather  too  many  in  each  of  these  classes,  and  they  should 
be  transferred  to  the  intermediate  class. 

It  remains  to  compute  the  error  in  the  total  from  the  errors  in 
the  details.  Let  n  stand  for  the  number  of  non-taxpayers  in  each 
class,  c  for  its  modulus — given  in  thousands,  s  for  the  average  income 
in  £,  and  k  for  its  modulus,  c  and  k  are  to  have  the  meaning 
discussed  above,  and  to  be  regarded  as  measuring  that  particular 
distance  from  the  average  known  as  the  modulus  in  mathematical 
statistics. 

Let  Ai  be  the  estimate,  and  A  the  true  measurement ;  and 
let  Ai  =  A(l  -t-  e). 

Let  A'  be  the  measurement  if  Ai  was  in  defect  equal  to  the  modulus 

in  both  its  factors,  so  that  A'  =  Ai.  1  1  -1-  -  j  (l  -I-  7  j  =  Ajfl  -f-  ^  -h  -  ] 
approximately.      Then,  by  the  Theory  of   Error,    c^  =  (  -  j  +  ( , ) 
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*  There  should  be  added  some  numbers  to  allow  for  the  incoin.e-tax  pajnug  officers  afloat 
or  abroad  in  1901,  perhaps  10,000  to  15,000  for  the  Army  and  Navy  jointly. 

t  Viz.,  284,700,000?.  ±  29,400,000/. 

The  moduli  are  compounded  by  adding  squares  and  taking  the  square  root  of  the  sum. 
(100K)2  =  c-^.s2  -i-  ti^-k\ 
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approximately,  and  Ai  =  A+  J[r^s'^  +  Jc^n^]  approximately  =  A  +  K'. 
Then  K'  is  the  modulus  for  the  product. 

In  the  table,  K  is  taken  as  ttttj,  to  correspond  with  the  units 

used,  and  is  worked  out  for  each  class  and  sub-class  separately. 

To  get  the  modulus  for  the  aggregate,  we  have  by  a  known 
principle  to  add  the  squares  of  the  moduli  of  the  items  and  take  the 
square  root  of  the  sum.     If  C  is  this  final  modulus, 

C2  =  V^J^o)  ^  2(^g2  +  7,2^2)  =  V(^252)  +  V(/.2,,2)  ^  ^^^^^  ^  §0,000  =  86,300 

and  0  =  294,  viz.,  29,400,000^ 

The  first  term  is  due  to  the  margin  (r)  in  numbers,  the  second 
to  the  margin  (/,:)  in  income.  The  second  term  of  itself  would  give 
0=283;  in  fact,  the  errors  in  numbers  are  not  important,  and  we 
need  not  therefore  discuss  the  effect  that  our  approximate  knowledge 
of  the  total  number  in  the  group  has  on  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  aggregate  earned 
income  in  the  intermediate  group  is  285,000,000/.,  with  modulus 
30,000,000/,,  using  round  numbers.  This  is  subject  to  the  definitions 
and  limitations  of  the  income  dealt  with  as  stated  throughout  the 
report,  and  is  conditioned  by  the  accuracy  of  the  occupational 
returns  in  the  census. 

If  classes  20,  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  29  are  excluded,  the  margin  in 
the  aggregate  of  the  remaining  classes  is  small,  the  result  for 
Olasse's  1  to  19,  21  to  24,  30,  31  being:— 

Number  of  persons,  1,263,000;  modulus,  33,000.  Aggregate 
income,  108,700,000/,;  modulus,  5,700,000/. 

Unearned  income. 

Estimates  for  this  can  only  be  satisfactorily  made  by  the 
authoi'ities  of  Somerset  House,  but  we  have  endeavoured  to 
interpret  the  tables  given  in  the  Keports  of  the  Income  Tax 
Oommissioners.'^  It  appears  that  45,000,000/.  under  Schedules  A, 
0,  and  D  is  "  unearned  "  incorne  belonging  to  persons  with  less  than 
160/.  a  year  from  all  sources.  Of  this,  the  tax  on  18,000,000/.  is 
collected  from  and  repaid  to  about  340,000  persons,  and  the  tax  on 
the  remaining  27,000,000/.  is  exempted  and  not  paid;  this  last  sum 
not  improbably  belongs  to  about  300,000  persons.  Whatever  the 
numbers  of  persons,  we  have  here  the  sum  of  45,000,000/.  accruing 
as  unearned  incomes  to  persons,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  who  have 
less  than  160/.  a  year.  In  addition,  there  is  a  relatively  small  sum 
of  interests,  pensions,  S^^c,  which  does  not  come  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  Department,  which  has  been  estimated  as  not  more  than 
5,000,000/.  An  unknown  part  of  these  sums,  however,  belongs  to 
the  wage-earning  class. 

Putting  these  estimates  in  conjunction  with  our  last,  and 
increasing  the  modulus  to  allow  for  the  additional  uncertainty,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  intermediate  group  contains.  4,000,000  to 

*  We  have  had  access  to  some  details  not  published  in  the  reports,  which 
liave  enabled  us  to  split  up  the  tables;  but  the  estimates  based  on,  them  are  not 
siuthoritative. 
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4,100,000  persons  with  an  aggregate  income,  together  with  a  relativeh/ 
small  sum  of  ^^ unearned"  income  belonging  to  the  wage  earners,  from  all 
sources  between  300,000,000/.  and  370,000,000/.  a  year.  The  most 
probable  estimate  is  335,000,000/.,  and  (subject  to  the  definitions 
we  have  used)  it  is  distinctly  improbable  that  the  aggrc"-ate  is 
outside  the  limits  stated. 

Distrihiifioii  of  income  hi/  amount. 

It  is  not  possible  to  distribute  the  4,000,000  persons  in  our 
intermediate  class  according  to  their  incomes,  for  it  is  only  in 
Classes  1,  2,  9,  16,  17,  18,  and  23  that  we  have  any  information, 
and  these  between  them  only  amount  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  tal)le  on  page  60  shows  the  distriljution  for  these  various  groups 
and  the  weighted  result  when  the  groups  receive  importance 
according  to  their  numbers.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
distribution  shown,  the  large  percentage  under  40/.  shows  that  we 
have  included  an  adequate  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

Jiccommendations. 

The  whole  calculation  will  need  to  be  amended  when  we  have 
the  results  of  the  Census  of  1911.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
the  Irish  Census  should  be  harmonised  with  that  of  England  and 
Wales  in  its  sub-divisions,  and  that  the  distinction  between  makers 
and  dealers,  and  between  employers,  employed,  and  those  working 
on  their  own  account  should  be  made. 

For  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  would  be  a  great 
improvement  if  clerks  were  given,  in  an  additional  tabulation, 
according  to  the  main  occupations  to  which  they  were  attached,  and 
if  wholesale  dealers  were  separated  from  shopkeepers. 

The  work  would  be  more  definite  if  the  labour  department, 
working  with  the  Census  oifice,  published  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  might  be  considered  as  manual  workers,  heading  by 
heading  from  the  Census. 

The  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  have  a  great  deal  of 
information  unpublished  and  possibly  untabulated.  The  53rd 
report  has,  unfortunately,  not  repeated  the  important  table  on 
page  138  of  the  52nd,  showing  the  amount  of  income  taxed  at  9(7.  ; 
as  to  the  numbers  we  find  still  only  the  statement  in  a  footnote,  that 
the  ()d.  rate  was  allowed  to  approximately  three-quarters  of  a  million 
persons  annually.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  Commissioners 
should  pul)lis>li  detailed  information,  showing  the  total  lumiber  of 
persons  who  pay  the  lower  rate,  the  numbeis  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  earned  income,  and  the  numbers  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  income  whether  earned  or  unearned. 


[The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  will  be  glad  if  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society  or  others  will  send  him  any  information 
as  to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  above  report.  If  any  material 
facts  come  to  light  an  amended  report  will  be  issued  next  year.] 
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II. — The  International  Conference  on  Unemployment,  1910. 

An  international  conference  on  unemployment  was  held  at 
Paris  in  Septem1)er  last.  A  previous  open  conference  was  held  in 
Milan  in  1906,  but  the  tendency  of  speakers  to  diverge  from  the 
immediate  problem  into  general  theories  of  social  reconstruction 
rendered  the  proceedings  somewhat  ineffective.  To  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  tendency  at  Paris,  the  conference  of  1910  was 
restricted  to  persons  practically  interested  in  the  question.  Com- 
mittees Avere  formed  in  each  country,  and  these  committees  were 
asked  to  send  invitations  to  qualified  persons.  A  committee  was 
formed  for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Lord  George  Hamilton  as 
president,  Mr.  Seebohm  Eowntree  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Brooke 
as  secretary. 

Each  national  committee  was  asked  to  arrange  that  reports 
should  be  prepared  for  the  conference  by  competent  persons,  the 
reports  to  deal  with  (a)  the  general  conditions  of  unemployment, 
(b)  statistics  of  unemployment,  (c)  labour  exchanges,  and 
(d)  insurance  against  unemployment  in  the  country.  For  the 
United  Kingdom,  papers  were  prepared  by  Professor  Pigou  on 
"  The  Problem  of  Involuntary  Idleness,"  by  Mr.  X.  B.  Dearie,  on 
"English  Statistics  of  Unemployment,"  and  the  work  of  the 
national  labour  exchanges  was  authoritatively  described  in  a  paper 
by  Mr,  W.  H.  Beveridge,  the  Director  of  the  exchanges.  Nearly 
fifty  reports  were  presented  to  the  conference  from  the  several 
countries,  besides  a  number  of  special  contributions,  including  two 
interesting  papers  presented  on  behalf  of  the  German  independent 
trade  unions  (Gewerkschaften)  on  labour  exchanges  and  insurance 
against  unemployment.  Reports  came  from  nearly  every  EiU"opean 
country  and  from  the  United  )States  of  America  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  they  constitute  an  interesting  and  valuable  series  of 
documents. 

The  conference  Avas  held  at  the  Sorbonne  and  was  very  well 
attended,  official  representatives  being  present  from  eighteen 
countries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  attended  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  administration  of  institutions  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  were  considered.  Discussion  Avas  restricted 
to  (1)  statistics,  (2)  labour  exchanges,  (.3)  insurance  against 
unemploymeht,  and  (4:)  the  formation  of  an  international  association 
for  dealing  AAith  the  problems  of  unemploj^ment.  The  subjects, 
except  the  last,  Avere  much  too  general  for  close  discussion  in  the 
short  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  conference,  and  the  treatment  of 
each  question  Avas  AA'ide  rather  than  deep.  At  future  conferences 
arrangements  will  no  doubt  be  made  for  confining  the  discussion 
Avithin  narroAver  limits ;  still  the  main  A-alue  of  such  conferences  will 
generally  lie  in  the  Avell-considered  reports  Avhich  they  beget,  and 
in  the  informal  interchange  of  opinion  for  Avhich  they  afford  oppor- 
tmiity,  and  in  this  respect  those  responsible  for  the  Paris  conference 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  success. 

f2 
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The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  principal 
matters  brought  out  at  the  conference.^ 

Statistics  of  unemployment. — The  inadequacy  of  statistics  of  un- 
employment was  generally  deplored.  Trade  union  figures  apply 
only  to  a  section,  sometimes  small,  of  the  community,  and  are  not 
always  trustworthy.  The  statistics  of  labour  exchanges,  however, 
like  those  furnished  by  trade  unions,  provide  valuable  indications, 
especially  where  the  labour  exchange  is  well-developed,  Ijut  these 
also  give  only  partial  information,  and  the  statistics  of  the  various 
exchanges  are  not  uniform.  Particulars  of  unemployment  in  census 
returns  jneld  useful  information,  l)ut  generally  only  show  the  number 
unemployed  on  a  particular  day,  and  the  returns  are  not  always 
correctly  filled  up,  unemployment  due  to  sickness  or  partial  in- 
validity, for  instance,  being  confused  with  unemployment  due  to 
want  of  work.  Kelief  statistics,  such  as  those  of  our  English  distress 
committees,  obviously  give  only  a  very  one-sided  view  of  unemploy- 
ment. Special  counts,  e.g.,  those  undertaken  at  Berlin,  are  apt  to 
be  biassed  if  carried  out  by  the  Avorkmen's  own  organisations,  and 
incomplete  if  the  notification  of  unemployment  is  voluntary,  whether 
carried  out  by  the  workmen's  organisations  or  by  the  municipality. 
No  doubt  fairly  complete  and  accurate  figiires  would  be  obtained  by 
a  house  to  house  enumeration  by  trained  investigators,  but  such  a 
system  would  he  costly. 

The  difficulties  of  obtaining  accurate  and  extensive  statistics 
are  certainly  great,  and  it  was  even  suggested  that  notification 
of  unemployment  should  be  made  compulsory,  like  notification 
of  death ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  existing  methods,  improving  and  extending 
these  as  far  as  possible,  and  sujjplementing  general  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  unemployment  by  special  detailed  inquiries  on 
occasions. 

It  was  generally  felt  that  there  was  need  of  more  uniformity 
in  the  statistics  of  unemployment,  so  as  to  render  comparison 
readier.  This  raised  the  cpiestion  of  definition,  on  which  there 
was  much  discussion,  for  it  was  considered  that  a  proper  definition 
was  not  only  a  necessary  condition  of  uniformity  in  statistics,  Init 
also  that  insurance  against  unemployment  could  scarcely  be  held  to 
be  practicable  unless  it  could  be  said  with  some  precision  what  was 
meant  by  vniemployment. 

It  was  recognised  that  there  were  many  difficulties  connected 
with  a  precise  definition,  for  unemployment  is  a  relative,  not  an 
absolute,  condition — a  man  generally  being  unemployed,  not,  for 
instance,  because  he  cannot  secure  any  work  at  all,  but  because  he 
cannot  secure  it  on  terms  which  he  is  prepared  to  accept.  But  it 
was  pointed  out  that  however  great  the  difficulties  of  definition  in 
theory,  in  practice  they  did  not  stand  much  in  the  way,  as  proved 
by  the  experience  of  unemployment  insurance  schemes  already  in 
operation. 

Labour  Exchanges. — Insistence  was  placed  on  the  view  that  a 

-  Au  official  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  will  be  published 
in  duo  course. 
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labour  exchange  should  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  general 
social  welfare,  and  should  not  be  run  for  private  profit  uv  in  tlie 
sectional  interests  of  any  one  party,  whether  employer  or  eniplttyed. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  an  exchange  should  be  managed 
by  a  joint  committee,  composed  of  an  ecjual  numl)er  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  of  employed,  with  an  impartial  chairman, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  management  should  be  l)orne  by  the  })ublic 
authorities. 

Exchanges  of  this  kind  are  now  very  general  in  Germany,  and  they 
exist  also  in  other  countries.  Even  in  Germany  trade  unions  would 
like  to  have  their  own  labour  exchanges,  but  they  recognise  that 
they  Avould  have  to  meet  the  opposition  of  the  employer,  and  are 
prepared  to  accpiiesce  in  the  jointly  managed  exchanges. 

On  the  continent  the  exchanges  are  generally  under  independent 
local  management.  The  prol)lem  of  linking  iip  the  various  exchanges 
so  that  they  shall  work  in  co-operation  is  therefore  one  of  im|)ortance, 
and  in  Germany  there  are  local  associations  and  a  national  associa- 
tion for  efiecting  this.  England  escapes  these  problems  by  organising 
the  exchanges  on  a  national  basis. 

International  co-operation  is  of  importance  to  some  of  the 
exchanges  in  border  towns,  and  something  has  already  been 
achievecl  in  this  direction.  Thus,  the  labour  exchange  at  Strass- 
bui'g,  for  instance,  is  in  systematic  communication,  not  only  with 
exchanges  in  some  of  the  German  States,  but  also  with  exchanges 
in  Switzeiland  and  in  Luxemljourg.  It  was  suggested  that  more 
should  be  effected  in  the  direction  of  international  co-operation,  but 
it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way- 
difficulties  of  language,  habits,  wages,  &c. 

Insurance  against  nncmploij merit. — There  was  much  discussion 
Avhether  insurance  should  be  compulsory.  While  some  speakers 
advocated  immediate  compulsion,  several  expressed  the  opinion  that 
compulsory  insurance  was  not  practicable  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  was  preferable  to  be  content  with  financially  assisting  and 
encouraging  voluntary  insurance.  The  advocates  of  compulsory 
insurance  especially  insisted  on  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  con- 
tribute towai'ds  the  expenses  of  jirovisiori  against  unemployment. 

Another  matter  of  contention  was  the  position  of  trade  iniions 
in  relation  to  insurance.  The  case  for  trade  unions  was  warmly 
put  forward  by  some  representatives  of  French  and  German  trade 
unions  present  at  the  conference.  Attention  was  drawn  to  what 
had  already  been  done  by  trade  unions  in  the  way  of  insurance, 
and  it  was'  urged  that  insurance  could  be  effectively  carried  out 
only  through  them.  A  German  trade  unionist  complained  some- 
what bitterly  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  Imperial  Government, 
which  he  stated  was  unwilling  to  render  firuancial  assistance  to 
insurance  against  unemployment  effected  through  the  trade  unions, 
because  of  its  hostility  to  the  latter.  The  importance  of  makiiig 
use  of  the  trade  unions  appears  to  have  been  generally  recognised 
among  the  members  of  the  conference. 

Another  matter  touching  insui'ance  which  was  disciissed  was 
that  of  the  means  of  checking  unemployment.     Emphasis  was  laid 
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on  the  need  of  proper  definition.    The  advantage  of  a  well-developed 
labour  exchange  was  also  urged. 

Infernafional  Association. — The  most  important  practical  piece  of 
work  done  by  the  conference  was  in  connection  with  this  question. 
A  meeting  of  members  of  the  various  national  committees  was  held 
on  the  day  preceding  the  formal  opening  of  the  conference,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  forming 
an  international  association  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
unemployment.  This  committee  presented  a  report,  in  which  the 
formation  of  such  an  association  was  recommended.  The  recom- 
mendation was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference,  and  a 
committee  comprising  representatives  of  different  countries  was 
formed  for  carrying  on  the  work.  For  the  present,  four  repre- 
sentatives are  allowed  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  intended  that 
ultimately  each  country  shall  have  one  representative  for  the  first 
ten  members  of  the  association  in  the  country,  and  an  additional 
representative  for  every  additional  twenty-five  members,  not 
exceeding  seven  representatives  in  all.  The  membership  sub- 
scription is  lo  francs,  and  it  is  hoped  to  form  a  strong  English 
branch.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  in  this  direction.-  The 
object  of  the  international  association  is  to  afford  means  for  the 
interchange  of  opinion  by  conferences  and  otherwise  between 
persons  in  the  different  countries  interested  in  the  problems  of 
unemployment,  to  collect  information  and  to  stimulate  researches 
respecting  unemployment,  to  be  a  centre  of  information  on  the 
question,  and  to  be  a  means  of  co-ordinating  the  work  in  the 
different  countries  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  statistics.  There  is 
undoubtedly  ample  scope  for  such  an  association.  The  problem  is 
international,  and  it  demands  an  international  organisation  for  its 
study.  The  association  should  have  a  great  future,  and  should  rank 
with  the  international  associations  dealing  with  social  insurance  and 
with  labour  legislation,  through  which  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  problems  with  which  it  will  deal  touches  the  work  of 
these  societies  at  many  points,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  there 
shall  be  close  co-operation  between  the  three  associations.  The 
new  society  is  fortunate  in  its  officers.  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  who 
presided  at  the  Paris  conference,  has  been  chosen  as  its  first 
president,  while  M.  Louis  Varlez,  of  Ghent,  has  been  chosen  as 
honorary  general  secretary,  and  INL  Max  Lazard,  of  Paris,  as 
honorary  assistant  general  secretary.  M.  Louis  Varlez  is  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  Europe  on  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. He  is  the  originator  of  the  CThent  system  for  assisting 
insurance  against  unemployment,  and  no  man  has  come  into  closer 
touch  with  the  different  phases  of  the  cpiestion.  To  him  and  to 
M.  Max  Lazard  are  largely  due  the  success  achieved  by  the  Paris 
conference,  and  under  their  unflagging  direction  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  latest  of  international  associations  will  soon  justify  its 
existence,  and  will  do  much  to  throw  more  light  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  modern  problems. 

^  Information  respecting  the  matter  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Brooke, 
3,  Clements  Inn,  W.C. 
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III. —  Old  Age  Pensions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  RECENT  Eeport  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General  .shows  the 
number  and  value  of  the  old  age  pensions  in  force  and  jjaid  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  tliiee 
months  of  1909,  and  during  the  year  ending  March  31  last.  These 
figures  possess  considerable  statistical  interest  in  connection  with 
the  estimated  luimbers  of  persons  aged  upwards  of  70  years  in  each 
of  those  separate  divisions,  and  with  the  relative  numbers  of 
pensions  paid. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  true  import  of  this  official  return  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  estimate  on  the  basis  of  census 
returns  the  number  of  persons  aged  upwards  of  70  years  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  estimates  are 
necessarily  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of  the 
several  populations  living  at  those  ages  is  now  the  same  as  those 
which  prevailed  at  the  last  census,  in  1901.  That  this  is  a  probably 
sound  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  proportion  in 
England  and  Wales  of  persons  aged  70  years  and  upwards,  to  the 
total  population  at  all  ages  was  practically  almost  identical  at  each 
of  the  four  censuses  in  1^71 — 1901.  In  Ireland,  moreover,  the  pro- 
portion to  total  pojiulation  of  persons  aged  over  70  in  1901  was 
very  slightly  below  that  which  prevailed  at  each  of  the  two  previous 
censuses  in  1881  and  1891. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Registrar-General's  estimate  of 
the  pojjulation  of  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
middle  of  this  year;  the  percentage  of  the  several  populations  aged 
upwards  of  70  years  at  the  last  census,  in  1901 ;  the  estimated  numbers 
of  these  populations  now  living  at  these  ages;  the  respective  numbers 
of  old  age  pensions  in  force  on  March  31  last;  and  the  relative 
percentage  of  pensions  to  the  estimated  numbers  of  persons  aged 
70  years  and  upwards  in  each  division  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 


Division 

of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland    


Estimated 

population 

in 

middle  of  1910. 


36,169,150 
4,929,2.51 
4,371,133 


Percentage 

of 

persons 

iiged  70  years 

and  upwards 

enumerated 

in  1901. 


2-73 
290 

4-20 


Estimated 

Old  age 

number 

pensions 

of  persons 

lU 

iged  upwards 

force 

of  70  years 

on 

in  middle  of 

Mareh  31, 

1910. 

1910. 

987,416 

441,489 

142,948 

76,889 

183,588 

180,974 

Percentage 

of 

pensions 

to  estimated 

persons 

a>;ed 
over  70. 


44-7 
53-8 
98-6 


From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
aged  upwards  of  70  years  were  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions  in 
England  and  Wales  on  March  31  last;  and  that  in  Scotland  the 
proportion  was  54  per  cent.  These  percentages  may  probably  l)e 
accepted  as  approximately  indicating  the  relative  poverty  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  Scotland.  AVith  regard 
to  the  fact  that  in  Ireland  very  nearly  99  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  aged  upwards  of  70  years  were  on  March   31 
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last  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions,  it  seems  more  than  difficult  to 
accept  the  same  explanation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  (1908)  either  receipt  of  poor-law 
relief  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1908,  or  the  possession  of 
"yearly  means"  exceeding  31/.  io.s\  was  declared  a  disqualification 
for  the  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension.  No  satisfactory  basis  exists 
for  estimating  the  proportion  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age,  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  possessing  "  yearly 
means"  exceeding  31/.  105.  As  regards,  however,  the  proportion 
of  persons  aged  over  70  years  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief.  Local 
Government  Board  returns  afford  what  may  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy information.  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  valuable  pamphlet  on 
"  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Aged  Poor  "  contains  a  useful  table 
based,  in  1899,  on  a  "twelve  months'  count,"  showing  that  in 
England  and  Wales  no  less  than  35-5  per  cent,  of  the  population 
aged  upwards  of  70  years  were  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief, 
including  19 '4  per  cent,  in  receipt  of  in-door  and  26" i  per  cent,  of 
out-door  relief.  It  may  therefore  fairly  be  assumed  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  population  at  these  ages  in  England  and  Wales  are 
at  present  discpialified  for  pensions  by  receipt  of  poor  law  relief 
since  January  1,  1908.  The  proportion  of  poor  law  relief  to 
population  at  all  ages  varies  but  slightly  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  Uiiited  Kingdom,  and  although  no  information  similar  to 
that  compiled  for  England  and  Wales  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  is 
available,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
persons  aged  over  70  years  in  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  haA^e 
received  poor  law  relief  since  the  beginning  of  1908.  Deducting, 
therefore,  this  third  from  the  estimated  numbers  of  persons  now 
living  at  these  ages,  it  may  be  calculated  that  of  the  remaining 
two-thirds  67  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales  and  81  per  cent. 
in  Scotland  were  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions  on  March  31 
last.  Thus  it  appears  that,  apart  from  relief  discjualifications, 
33  per  cent,  of  persons  aged  upwards  of  70  years  in  England 
and  Wales  and  19  per  cent,  in  Scotland  are  not  in  receipt 
of  pensions,  owing  probably,  in  the  main,  to  the  possession  of 
"yearly  means"  exceeding  31/.  los.  In  Ireland,  however,  the 
number  of  old  age  pensioners  at  the  end  of  last  March  exceeded  by 
48  per  cent,  the  total  estimated  population  aged  over  70  years, 
after  deduction  of  the  third  presumed  to  have  received  poor-law 
relief  since  January  1,  1908,  and  without  any  deduction  for  those 
possessed  of  "yearly  means"  exceeding  31?.  lo.s.  This  startling 
excess  of  old  age  pensioners  in  Ireland  maybe  due  (1)  partly  to 
overstatement  of  age ;  (2)  partly  to  disregard  of  discpialification  by 
receipt  of  poor-law  relief;  and  (3)  jiartly  by  understatement  of 
"yearly  means."  The  marked  excess  of  pensions  allotted  in  Ireland 
attracted  considerable  notice  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press  last 
year,  and  a  special  inquiry  was  ordered,  Avith  a  view  to  the 
withdrawal  of  unauthorised  pensions.  No  report  on  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  appears,  however,  to  have  been  published,  and  it  is 
not   without   interest  to  note  that  the  amount  paid  for  old  age 
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pensions  in  Ireland  dnving  the  year  endins;  witli  Maixh  last  was 
2,321,729/.,  which  exceeded  by  106,225/.  four  times  the  amount  paid 
during  the  fii'st  quaiter  of  1909,  and  was  considerabl}'  more  than 
double  the  amount  paid  during  the  yeai-  ending  March  31  last  in 
Scotland,  the  total  ])opulation  of  which  is  estimated  to  exceed  that 
of  Ireland  by  more  than  half  a  million.  A  report  of  the  result  of 
the  above  mentioned  official  inquiry  concerning  the  marked  excess 
of  old  age  pensions  in  Ireland  compared  with  those  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  woidd  be  full  of  interest  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view.  N.A.H. 


IV. — Population  and  Costs  in  Pelation  to  Citij  Management. 
By  C.  AsHMORE  Baker. 

Whilst  preparing  the  figures  given  in  a  recently  published 
volume  of  tables  relating  to  municipal  money  matters,^  it  occurred 
to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  if  anything 
in  the  way  of  a  direct  relation  exists  between  population  and  the 
cost  of  City  management.  This  inquiry  is  of  particular  interest  at 
the  present  time  in  view  of  the  movement  which  is  taking  place  in 
several  of  our  larger  cities  towards  the  absorption  of  their  smaller 
immediate  neighbours.  Apart  from  any  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  uniformity  of  administration,  which  may  be  claimed  for  such 
a  policy,  the  c[uestion  of  cost  is  an  important  one,  and  it  has 
frequently  been  claimed  that  the  aggregation  of  administrative  areas 
tends  to  a  general  reduction  in  administrative  costs. 

A  comparison  of  the  averages  for  the  four  groups  of  towns  into 
which  the  tables  are  divided  indicates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
some  exceptions,  a  slight  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  any  given 
service  ^Jer  head  of  population  as  the  sizes  of  the  towns  increase.  The 
most  striking  feature  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  is,  how- 
ever^ the  extremely  small  influence  which  the  mere  population  of 
a  town  exerts  on  the  per  capita  cost  of  its  public  services.  Thus  the 
cost  per  head  for  education  for  the  group  of  urban  district  councils, 
which  are  their  own  education  authorities,  is  only  12  per  cent, 
lower  than  that  of  the  group  of  county  boroughs,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that' the  average  populations  of  the  two  groups  is  as 
36,000  to  137,000,  or  as  I  to  nearl}-  4.  The  total  revenue  also  of 
the  former  group  bears  a  similar  relation  to  that  of  the  latter. 

In  the  case  of  several  services,  such  for  instance  as  salaries  and 
superannuation,  street  maintenance,  public  lighting  and  sewerage, 
there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  direct  relation  Ijetween  i^er  capita  cost 
and  population.     Indeed,  as  regards  the  three  last,  the  uniformity 

'  Raten,  he'nig  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  boroughs  and  urban  di.i/rict 
councils  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  {England  and  Wales).  Analysed  and 
compared  by  C.  Ashniore  Baker.     London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son. 
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Fig.  1. — Diagram  connecting  pojndation  and  expenditure  for  county 

boroughs. 
(From  Sates,  1910.) 
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Explanation. — The    curves   represent    expenditures   in   pence   per  liead  of 
population  as  follows  :  — 


Cd           Education. 

Df 

Sundry  loan  charges  (mostly  non- 

Da          Police. 

reproductive). 

Db          Justice. 

1>S 

Other  miscellaneous  expenditure. 

Do  +  d  Hospitals,      libraries      and 

Eb 

Maintenance  of  roads  and  streets. 

museums. 

Ed 

Public  lighting. 

De           Salaries    and    superannuation 

Ef 

Sewerage. 

allowances. 

The  curves  lettered  on  the  left  refer  to  the  left-hand  vertical  scale  of  pence ; 
those  lettered  on  the  right  to  the  right-hand  scale. 

In  certain  cases  wide  departures  from  the  normal  are  due  to  one  of  the 
towns  in  the  group  of  eight  to  which  tliis  point  on  the  curve  relates,  having  an 
abnormal  expenditure  iinder  the  heading  in  question  {e.g.,  Ef  and  Df).  In 
such  cases  the  mean  of  the  remaining  seven  towns  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line. 

N.B. — The  abscissae  are  in  all  cases  divided  logai-ithmically. 
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between    the   .ivci-age    figiu-es  for   the  four  groui)s  of    towns  is  a 
particuhirly  striking  fact.     Thus  : — 


Numbers. 

Grniip. 

AverHge 

Per  capita  costs  for 

popiilalioii. 

Roaih. 

Lighting. 

Sewerage. 

72 

County  boroughs 

d. 

137,500     1     550 

36,250          55-5 

1(5,900         57-4 

(5  400     '     -'^i-'". 

d. 
19-7 
19-5 
211 

l()-4 

d. 
16-2 
17-8 
15-9 
15  3 

51. 

Large  urban  districts  

245 

Noncountv  boroughs 

756 

Small  urban  districts  

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  influence  of  population  while 
eliminating  to  some  extent  such  influence  as  might  be  exerted  by 
differences  in  statutory  powers,  the  writer  has  analysed  the  figures 
given  in  the_  tables  for  the  important  group  of  county  boroughs, 
seventy-two  in  number,  and  varying  in  population  from  some  25/300 
souls  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  These  seventy-two 
towns_  having  been  arranged  in  order  of  population  were  divided 
into  nine  groups  of  eight  towns  each.  The  "  unweighted  "  average 
cost  per  head  for  various  services  was  then  ascertained  from  the 
tables  for  each  group  of  towns,  and  from  the  figures  thus  obtained 
the  appended  curves  were  prepared.     (Fig.  1.) 

On  this  diagram,  the  feature  which  immediately  "  jumps  to  the 
eye  "  is  the  tendency  of  nearly  all  the  lines  to  reach  a  minimum  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  90,000  population  mark.  While  this 
tendency  is  too  regular  throughout  the  whole  set  of  curves  to  be 
fortuitous,  it  is  not  easy  at  once  to  point  to  an  explanation. 

Fig.  2. — Municipal  revenue  and  population. 


\ 


Tlie  above  is  a  "smoothed"  curve  rpi)rcsctiting  the  variations  of  the  total 
net  revenue  of  tlie  county  boroughs  witli  jiopulation.     (From  Butes,  1910.) 

In  this  and  the  succeeding  figures,  the  curve  is  "  smootlied  "  by  co-ordinat- 
ing the  average  figures  for  every  ten  consecutive  towns  as  described  in  the  text. 
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It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that,  as  in  ordinary  business 
concerns,  standing  charges  would  cause  expenditure  under  most 
heads  to  be  higher  for  small  than  for  large  towns.  A  glance  at  the 
smoothed  curve  connecting  population  and  total  revenue  (Fig.  2) 
will,  however,  show  even  more  clearly  that  the  average  revenue  per 
head  to  be  raised  by  the  small  towns  is  less  than  that  for  the 
towns  having  the  largest  population  figures,  and  that  such  relation 
as  may  exist  is  not  as  simple  as  might  have  been  expected.  This 
curve  was  prepared  by  plotting  the  average  of  every  lo  consecutive 
towns  in  the  list.  Thus,  the  first  point  in  the  curve  represents  the 
average  for  towns  i  to  lo  inclusive,  the  second  point  represents  the 
average  for  towns  2  to  r  i  inclusive,  and  so  on.  This  curve,  as  will 
be  seen,  reflects  the  general  tendency  of  its  comjionent  curves  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  1. 

An  inspection  of  the  tables  themselves  indicates  wide  variations 
in  the  cost  of  a  given  service  as  between  town  and  town.     Thus, 

Fig.  3. — Produce  of  id.  rate,  police  rate,  and  crime  (smoothed  curves). 
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A.  The    dotted    brauch     is    obtained    bv    eliminating    watering    places    and 
residential  towns  from  '■  business  "  towns.     (From  Eafes^  1910.) 

B.  Includes  payments  to  pension  funds.     (From  Rates,  1910.) 

C.  (From  Criminal  Statistics,  Part  T,  1906.) 
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under  the  head  of  public  lighting  per  head,  wo  have  such  divergent 
figures  as  55(/.  in  the  case  of  Blackpool,  and  5-8'/.  in  that  of  Oldluun, 
while  sewerage  varies  from  I'yi.  at  St.  Helens  to  145^/.  at  I]uriih>v, 
and  even  such  items  as  police  and  salaries  and  superannuation  show 
ratios  of  three  or  four  to  one  as  between  maximinir  and  miniminn. 
Notwithstanding  such  divergences  as  these,  however,  tlie  curves, 
as  I  have  said,  do  indicate  a  general  interdependence  l)etween  the 
two  factors  of  cost  and  population  M'ln'ch  is  too  recui'rent  to  l>e 
without  significance. 

The  upper  curves  shown  in  Fig.  3  were  therefore  pre])arcd,  and 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  governing  factor,  at  least  for  municipal 
expenditure,  is  rateable  value,  which  is  also,  of  course,  a  measure  of 
rent.  The  dotted  bifurcation  of  the  top  curve  represents  the  figures 
relating  to  "  biisiness  "  towns  only,  the  figures  for  residential  towns 
and  watering  places  having  been  deducted. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  this  influence  of  rent  could  l)e 
discovered  in  other  directions,  other  curves  were  constructed  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  case  there  is  a 
distinct  dip  between  the  70,000  and  90,000  population  marks,  at 
least  indicated,  and  generally  strongly  marked.  Fig.  4  represents 
the  relation  between  population  and  area  in  square  miles  per 
thousand  persons,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the 
top  curve  in  Fig.  3.  From  such  a  comparison  it  may  be  seen  that 
while  up  to  a  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  90,000  both  rent  and 
area  per  head  decrease  together,  beyond  this  point  while  area  per 
head  still  falls  and  tends  ultimately  to  become  constant  (i.e.,  when 
the  land  is  packed  as  full  as  it  will  hold)  the  rateable  value  {i.e., 
rent)  per  head  rises. 

The  meaning  of  this  is  probably  as  follows.  In  the  smaller 
towns  the  "  site  value  "  per  acre  remains  approximately  constant,  and 
the  rent  is  spread  over  a  greater  number  of  persons  as  this  po})ii- 
lation  increases.  At  the  point,  however,  at  which  the  centre  parts 
of  the  town  become  loaded  to  their  maximum  capacity,  prolial)ly  the 
point  at  which  transit  facilities  become  a  necessity  rather  than  a 
convenience,  the  site  value  commences  to  increase  rajjidly,  giving 
rise  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  rateable  value  and  rent,  which 
would  appear  to  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  all  activities  wherein 
these  two  factors  are  involved. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  general  resemblance  between 
the  crime  rate  curve  and  that  representing  expenditure  on  police 
(Fig.  3),  the  f^ormer  being  an  accentuation  of  the  latter.  Whether 
police  expenditure  is  dependent  on  the  crime  rate  or  whether  the 
crime  rate  is  a  function  of  the  percentage  of  policemen  to  population, 
I  prefer  to  leave  to  observers  more  expert  than  myself  to  determine. 
At  all  events,  it  would  not  appear  from  the  curves  that  jiolice 
expenditure  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  crime,  though  both  these  figures 
have  a  distinct  relation  to  rent. 

Curves  showing  the  cost  of  gas  and  electricity  have  been  added 
(Figs.  5  and  6),  and  these  are  of  some  interest  as,  in  contrast  with 
the  preceding  figures,  they  do  show  on  the  whole  a  well-marked 
tendency  for  the  cost  to   decrease  as  the  population  of  the  ad- 
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ministrative  area  increases.  The  close  general  correspondence 
between  these  two  curves  is  perhaps  not  so  remarkable  as  mightat 
first  appear,  the  prevailing  factors  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  viz., 
price  of  coal  and  density  of  population  {cf.  Fig.  4). 


FXG.  \.—PopuUtion.  and  popuhdion-dcmity  (siiioofhed  curve). 


Population 

The  Immp  commenciog  at  tlie  50,000  population  mark  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
high  ratio  of  area  to  populatiou  in  the  case  of  Barrow-iu-Furness.  (From 
Rates,  1910.) 


Per 

cent. 
140 


YiQ.  5. — Cost  of  gas  (per  cent,  of  average). 

(From  Returns  of  Gas  Undertakings  for  1907.) 
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Fig.  G. — Cost  of  eledridty  {per  cent,  of  aivriKjn). 
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Errata. 

Mr.  Welton  desires  to  call  attention  to  tlie  following  errata  in  hi.s  paper 
publislied  in  the  Journal  for  March,  1904,  on  the  smaller  urban  districts  of 
England  and  Wales  : — 

On  page  31,  "  Falmouth,  ]  6'9  per  cent,  of  tai!or.s,"  should  be  sailors. 

In  the  small   table   on    page  29,  the  ratio  of   "  Indefinite  workers  (engine 

drivers,  &c.)  in  Surrey"  is  printed  "  6'6,"  bnt  shoidd  be  o'6  per  cent. 
On  page  31,  thfe  ratio  of  "  Carriage  builders  in  Doncaster  "  is  given  as  "  7'  i  per 

cent.,"  but  should  be  10.8  jier  cent. 
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1. — Imtitut  International  d'Agricultare  :  atatidiqiie  des  sujyerjicies 
cultivees,  de  la  production  vigdtale  et  du  betail  dans  les  pam  adherents. 
4to.    Rome:  Impritnerie  de  la  chambre  des  deputes,  1910. 

Founded  at  Kome  five  years  ago  by  a  convention  to  which 
no  less  than  47  States  have  adhered,  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute  has,  after  somewhat  protracted  deliberations,  settled 
down  to  its  work,  and  has  made  a  lieginning  in  its  task  of 
diftusing  periodic  information  to  agriculturists  l)y  a  series  of 
bulletins.  The  new  organisation  has,  however,  done  well,  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  in  also  giving  publicity  to  a  more  permanent 
work  of  reference  embodjnng  much  statistical  detail  in  the  form 
of  a  bulky  Green  Book  bearing  the  above  title.  This  formal 
"  inventory,"  as  it  is  officially  described,  serves  a  double  part.  It 
supplies  a  means  of  making  known  the  basis  Avhercon  it  is  proposed 
to  rest  future  comparative  statements  of  the  cropped  area  of  the 
world,  of  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  yearly  harvests,  and  of 
the  aggregate  live  stock  of  the  States  associated  in  the  somewhat 
ambitious  aims  of  the  new  Institute.  At  the  same  time,  these 
tables  illustrate  the  relative  degree  of  progress  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  glolje  in  effecting  statistical  records  of  their  agri- 
cultural position  and  capacity,  thus  revealing  the  wide  gaps  and 
grave   deficiencies   which   still   exist   in   many  quarters.      In    this 
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respect  it  emphasises  the  appeal,  not  now  for  the  first  time  made 
to  statisticians  everywliere  to  amplify  and  complete  tlie  data  which 
are  so  primarily  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  well-being  alike 
of  producing  and  consuming  populations. 

That  the  inventory  could  not  be  complete  is  obvious.  Kven  the 
formidable  list  of  well-nigh  half-a-hundred  States,  ranging  in  area 
fiom  the  wide  areas  of  the  Kussian  Empire  to  the  microscopic  units 
of  Luxembourg  and  of  San  Marino,  does  not  exhaust  the  nominal 
roll  of  the  world's  peoples.  Among  the  adhering  countries,  more- 
over, some  ai-e  not  yet  awake  to  the  need  of  I'ecording  facts  at  all, 
and  the  efforts  of  others  are  still  too  fragmentary  to  be  effectively 
ranged  alongside  of  their  more  active  neighbours.  Thus,  China, 
with  a  quarter  of  the  globe's  population,  can  tell  the  Institute 
nothing ;  and  for  vast  areas  of  central  or  western  Asia,  for  nuich  of 
Africa,  of  Central  America,  and  of  the  inter-tropical  regions  of 
South  America  the  information  wanted  is  still  lacking. 

Out  of  the  47  adhering  States,  ii  contribute  nothing,  36  supply 
figures  as  to  their  live  stock,  and  29  of  these  go  farther  and 
are  stated  to  possess  a  statistical  service  furnishing  statements 
of  agricultural  areas  and  produce.  The  black  list  of  defaulters 
includes  4  European  countries — Turkey,  Greece,  Montenegro,  and 
San  Marino.  Two  Asian  States  likewise — China  and  Persia — while 
adhering,  to  the  convention  of  Eome,  supply  no  figures ;  while  it 
is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  Ethiopia,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Salvador  in  like  statistical  abstention. 

We  may  have  to  wait  some  time  before  the  regions  named  can 
furnish  information ;  but  the  reforming  zeal  now  credited  to  China  and 
to  the  New  Turkish  Government  may,  before  many  years  have  gone, 
allow  these  empires  to  be  shepherded  into  the  statistical  fold.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  satisfactory  to  see  that  only  2\  per  cent,  of  the  European 
population,  with  2-|  per  cent,  of  the  European  total  area,  fail  to-day 
to  make  some  response  to  the  demand  for  figures.  This  was  not 
always  the  case,  as  those  who  in  the  debates  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  and  in  the  fairly  extensive  tables  of  our  own 
Board  of  Agriculture  have  long  ago  complained.  Some  further 
explanation  is  wanted,  however,  for  the  omission  of  important 
British  Colonies  in  South  Africa  which  are  cluly  acconnted  for  in 
our  own  official  statistics ;  and  their  absence  is  not  balanced  by  the 
newer  data  from  Cuba,  or  Costa  Rica,  or  Nicaragua. 

The  present  tables  aim  at  presenting  information  respecting 
(1)  the  surface  area  of  each  country  and  its  distribution  in  great 
categories  of  cultivation,  (2)  the  absolute  area  and  yield  of  individual 
crops,  (3)  the  relative  areas  and  estimated  production  of  the  several 
reporting  States  grouped  geographically  for  each  of  the  following 
leading  products  : — wheat,  lye,  barley,  oats,  n)aize,  rice,  and  cotton. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  sections  of  the  tables  supply  statistics  of  the 
number  of  live  stock,  with  relative  as  well  as  absolute  statements 
showing  the  proportion  borne  by  the  animals  to  superficies  and  to 
population  in  each  countiy,  and  a  comparison,  not  attempted  for 
the  crops,  is  offered  here  to  indicate  the  changes  effected  over  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  head  of  stock  maintained. 
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Any  summation  of  general  results  and  exposition  of  the  numerous 
qualifications  of  the  statements  offered,  consequent  on  the  varying 
systems  of  record  and  the  more  or  less  defective  data,  would  carry 
the  reviewer  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  note  simply  designed  to  draw 
the  attention  of  investigators  to  the  new  sources  of  information 
forthcoming,  and  to  the  useful  details  respecting  the  methods 
of  presentation  and  the  equivalents  employed  for  the  reduction 
of  the  original  data  into  a  uniform  series  of  tables  in  hectares  and 
quintals,  respectively. 

Taking  the  tables  of  wheat  areas  alone  as  a  sample  of  the  matter 
respecting  vegetable  produce,  we  do  not  find  for  the  latest  year 
reviewed,  1909,  more  than  21  units  furnishing  data,  and,  among 
those  for  earlier  years,  we  miss  the  certainly  existing  figures  for 
Algeria,  for  Bulgaria,  and  for  Tunis  which  oiu-  own  Board  of 
Agriculture  can  supply.  There  seems  no  explanation  of  the  absence 
of  the  first-named  important  dependency  of  France,  for  which  annual 
official  data  have  for  years  appeared  elsewhere.  The  omission  of 
any  Bulgarian  returns,  except  for  two  years,  1904-05,  is  another 
gap,  which  should  be  rectified  in  the  Eoman  office,  for  the  later 
figures  have  Ijeen  used  in  the  Institute's  own  Bulletins  both  for  this 
country  and  for  Tunis. 

For  1908,  a  more  complete  year  than  1909,  there  are  27  States 
brought  into  line,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  over  90,000,000  hectares, 
roughly  225,000,000  acres  of  wheat  land.  But  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  trace  the  movement  upwards  of  this  total  in  the 
comparative  table  which  gives  each  year  from  1899  onwards,  since 
the  totals  are  affected  by  the  States  inserted  and  omitted  in 
certain  years.  For  other  cereals  a  like  criticism  may  apply, 
while  the  narrow  limits  within  which  rice  and  cotton  are  grown 
among  the  adhering  States  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention. 

The  condensed  tabular  contrast  of  relative  crop  yields  over 
a  series  of  years  is  a  feature  to  be  commended  in  this  volume,  and 
will  save  some  enquirers  a  good  deal  of  labour  by  the  juxtaposition 
in  which  the  figures  are  grouped. 

In  the  more  ambitious  effort  made  in  the  live  stock  tables, 
details  for  recent  years  are  supplemented  hy  an  attempted 
survey  and  comparison  of  the  latest  data  with  those  of  a 
cj^uarter  of  a  century  before,  both  absolutely  and  in  the  ratio 
the  figures  Ijear  to  the  superficial  area  and  population  of  the  States 
contrasted.  The  confusing  variety  of  dates  and  difiering  intervals 
on  which  live  stock  returns  are  attempted,  of  course,  prevents  an 
exact  period  of  twenty-five  years  being  dealt  with.  Eemembering 
the  recent  valuable  paper  b}-  Mr.  Hooker  which  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  had  before  it,  on  the  bearing  upon  the  meat  supply  of  the 
changes  in  stock,  one  may  hope  that  the  calculations  here  oflfered, 
as  to  the  relative  density,  the  growth  or  diminution  of  the  cattle 
and  sheep  of  the  States  here  named,  will  be  found  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  a  further  study  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
statistics. 

If  it  were  not  luigtacious  to  close  this  notice  with  two  words  of 
criticism,  a  reviewer  might  naturally  ask  if  a  further  column,  easily 
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CJiIculated  from  the  data  given,  might  not  have  lieen  usefully  yjrinted, 
giving  the  density  of  the  inhal)itants  per  i,ooo  hectares,  us  well  as 
that  of  the  live  stock.  This  would  serve  to  emphasise  the  essentially 
diflerent  categories  to  which  the  contrasted  States  belong.  Surely, 
however,  there  is  an  error  of  some  magnitude  in  the  total  of  the 
table  giving  the  aggregate  area  of  the  countries  for  which  the  live 
stock  changes  are  shown  (Table  IV,  p.  154).  As  it  stands  the 
total  population  of  the  38  units  accounted  for  there  is  given  as 
898,000,000  persons,  which  appears  correct,  while  the  area  is  set 
down  as  4,295,000,000  hectares  in  place  of  6,295,000,000.  As  the 
nuich  smaller  and  erroneous  total  seems  to  have  been  used  without 
correction  for  all  the  calculations  of  the  average  densities  in  the  last 
line  of  the  table,  a  consequent  serious  exaggeration  occurs  in  the 
aggregate  averages  of  each  kind  of  stock  on  so  much  of  the  world's 
surface  as  is  here  represented.  P.G.C. 

2. — Age  incidence,  sex,  and  comjxtrafire  freguencij  in  disease.  By 
J.  Grant  Andrew,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,  F.R.C.P.  and  S.  (Glas.).,  Surg. 
Victoria  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  1909.  8vo.  London  :  Bailliere, 
Tindall,  and  Cox.     Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  work  is  given  an  analysis  of  42,603  cases  selected  from 
the  total  admissions  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  during  a  period  of 
ten  years,  the  cases  tabulated  being  those  in  which  a  definite 
diagnosis  was  recorded. 

The  arrangement  of  the  diseases  is  alphabetical  throughout  and 
not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  based  on  a  pathological  basis, 
with,  where  recpiired,  an  anatomical  subdivision.  It  is,  however, 
so  difficult  to  decide  what  form  of  tabulation  will  be  most  generally 
useful,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  find  fault  with  the  system 
adopted,  the  more  so  as  we  have  examined  the  book  from  a  statis- 
tical rather  than  a  medical  point  of  view.  From  that  point  of 
view,  however,  there  are  two  serious  Ijlemishes  in  the  book,  to 
which  attention  must  be  directed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  age-grouping  adopted  is  that  of  0 — 10 
years,  10 — 20,  e^-c.  The  tendency  to  state  ages  in  round  numbers 
is  well  recognised,  and  the  errors  arising  therefrom  are  so  misleading 
that  such  age-grouping  has  been  almost  universally  abandoned. 
With  the  grouping  adopted  it  is  impossil)le  to  use  the  data  furnished 
by  the  book  for  comparison  with  the  official  records  of  sickness  and 
death.  Further,  the  author  has  introduced  a  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
age-limits  of  the  groups  he  has  chosen.  He  says,  in  alluding  to 
them,  "the  decade  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  ninth,  nineteenth, 
twenty-ninth  year,  &c."  Xow  the  ninth  year  ends  when  the  person 
completes  the  ninth  year  of  existence,  that  is  celel)rates  his  niiuh 
birthday.  If  then  the  group  0 — 10  years  ends  with  the  end  of  the 
ninth  year,  what  becomes  of  the  year  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
birthdays  1 

In  the  second  place,  the  value  attaching  to  statistics  based  on  a 
total  of  over  40,000  cases,  is  much  impaired  by  the  minuteness  of 
subdivision.     As  an  example,  the  following  may  be  cpioted : — 

G  2 
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AcTixoMYCOSis. — Total  number  of  cases  2. 


Age  arranged  in  decades.  Miiles.  ;        Females, 


I'urceiilage 
in  2  cases. 


Between  20  and  30    ....  1  0  1  50 

40    „     50   ....:  1  0  1  50 

Most  common  in  adult  life. 

Sex. — Both  cases  were  males.     More  frequent  in  males 

Freqiienci/. — Of  tlie  42,603  cases,  2  were  actinomycosis,  or  0*004  P^'"  cent. 

It  is  superfiviou.s  to  say  anytliing  about  the  value  of  percentages 
based  on  such  a  total  as  two  cases,  either  in  respect  of  ages  or  sex. 
Such  numbers  are  equally  useless  for  drawing  conclusions,  such  as 
those  given,  and  the  author  therefore  based  them  on  other  sources. 
The  fact  that  his  figures  were  not  relied  upon  when  framing  the 
conclusions  given  might  have  been  conveniently  indicated  by  a 
change  of  type.  Unfortunately  there  are  several  examples  of  over- 
elaboration  similar  to  that  quoted  above,  and  the  author  has 
apparently  been  lured  into  too  much  statistical  detail. 

It  has  long  been  a  reproach  that  the  valuable  information  which 
lie.s  buried  in  hospital  records  has  not  been  properly  published  in 
suitable  statistical  form,  and  is,  therefore,  wasted.  What  is  required, 
however,  is  not  a  subdivision  to  the  minuteness  given  in  this  work, 
but  a  grouping  on  broad  Inies,  on  a  classification,  or  schedule,  closely 
following  that  adopted  by  the  Kegistrars-General,  subdivided  into 
sex  and  age-groups.  In  such  a  tabulation  the  whole  of  the  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  "  malignant  neoplasmata,"  popularly 
designated  "  cancer,"  would  be  found  in  one  section,  not  scattered 
under  several  independent  headings,  as  has  been  done  by  the  author. 
Further,  a-iy  re-arrangement  of  the  data  according  to  site  of  the 
disease  should  be  regional  (anatomically)  and  not  alphabetical. 

To  statisticians  the  book  will  be  disappointing,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  undertake  the  task  of  re-arranging,  after  much  searching 
out,  the  material  which  the  book  contains.  Even  then  they  will 
be  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  the  age-grouping  is  unorthodox. 
These  criticisms,  however,  have  no  relationship  to  the  value  or 
utility  of  the  book  to  the  medical  profession.  E.D. 

3. — IVholcmle  jmces  in  Cuiutda,  1890-1909.  Special  report  hy 
E.  H.  Coats,  B.A.,  Department  of  Labour.  509  pp.,  cr.  8vo. 
Ottawa,  1910. 

In  this  report  the  results  of  a  careful  investigation  into  the 
fluctuations  of  prices  in  Canada  during  the  past  twenty  years  are 
set  forth  in  detail,  and  illustrated  by  113  charts  showing  the  results 
for  the  several  articles  which  contribute  to  the  final  aggregate. 
Prices  of  230  commodities  are  recorded,  and  the  price-movements  of 
18  sub-groups,  as  well  as  of  the  aggregate  of  all  the  commodities,  are 
set  out  in  the  tables.  Comparisons  with  the  index  nvimber  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labour  and  with  that  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck 
show  that  the  Canadian  jirice-movement  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  L^nited  States,  though  apparently  slightly  less  in  range 
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of  fluctuation.  The  movement  of  the  Canadian  index  number  fioiii 
1890  to  1899  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Sauerheck  index, 
but  the  subsequent  rise  is  more  accentuated  in  the  Canadian  tlian 
in  the  British  luimber.  The  figure  for  1909  is  about  32  per  cent, 
above  that  of  1897,  the  lowest  point  of  the  period  covered.  The 
rise  shown  by  the  Sauerbeck  index  is  about  20  per  cent.,  tliat  shown 
l)y  the  United  States  official  compilation  40  per  cent. 

The  method  adopted  is  that  of  a  simple  arithmetic  avci'age, 
and  the  results  of  weighting  the  individual  articles  have  also  been 
calculated,  and  show  a  movement  difi'ering  xery  little  from  that 
shown  by  the  luiweighted  means,  though  the  upward  and  downward 
movements  are  somewhat  magnified  in  the  weighted  means. 

The  procedure  adopted  and  the  sources  of  the  cjuotations  are 
very  carefully  set  forth  in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Washington  bureau.  An  appendix  to 
the  report  proper  contains  a  summary  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  principal  index  numl)ers  compiled  in  other  counti'ies,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  compilation 
of  stich  numl>ers.  This  memorandum  is  carefully  written,  and 
shows  that  the  writer  of  the  report  has  ajiproached  his  task  armed 
with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  issue. 
The  brief  discussion  of  causes  and  effects  of  price  fluctuations  is 
also  marked  by  moderation  and  freedom  from  narrow  prejudices ; 
in  fact,  the  work  has  quite  clearly  been  carried  out  in  a  scientific 
spirit,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  compiler  of  the  report  and 
on  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour. 

A  few  tables  comparing  wages  in  1899  and  1909  in  certain 
occupations  in  Canada  are,  it  would  appear,  an  earnest  of  a  more 
extensive  sttidy  of  wage  movements  to  be  made  in  dtie  course. 

A.W.F. 

4. — Small-po.r  and  vaccinafion  in  Brituh  India.  By  Major 
S.  P.  James,  M.D.,  Statistical  Officer  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  Sanitary  and  Medical  Departments.  Sm.  4to.  Calcutta : 
Thacker,  Spink,  and  Co.,  1909. 

Few  countries  aff"ord  as  good  an  opening  as  India  for  the  study 
of  widespread  epidemic  diseases  and  in  none,  probably,  are  remedial 
measures  put  to  so  severe  a  test.  The  author  of  this  work  has 
worthily  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  many  of  his  predecessors  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  record  of  wide  and  valuable  experience  of 
which  he  is  in  statistical  charge,  and  the  restdts  of  his  investigation 
should  command  the  attention  and  interest  of  a  wider  circle  than 
that  of  exclusively  professional  students.  The  battle  with  small- 
pox in  India  is  one  of  the  hardest  in  which  science  has  been  engaged, 
and  though  it  is  not  yet  over,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  latter 
combatant  seems  to  be  foreshadowed  by  the  facts  which  Major  James 
has  here  expounded.  That  the  malady  has  been  widely  prevalent 
in  the  country  from  time  immemorial  is  proved  by  its  being  placed 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  special  goddess  of  pre-Aryan  origin,  for 
her  shrine  is  never  admitted  within  the  village  and  her  ministrants 
are  invariably  members  of  one  of  the  helot  or  impure  castes,  which 
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belong  to  races  found  on  the  soil  when  the  settlers  from  the  north- 
west entered  the  country.  Such  information  as  is  available  about 
the  disease  in  earlier  times  shows  that  its  ravages  were  most 
appalling.  Those  who  know  India  even  forty  years  ago  will  re- 
member hov/  high  a  proportion  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
bore  traces  of  the  disease  either  in  pitted  faces  or  in  the  loss  of  one 
or  both  eyes.  It  was  about  this  time  that  death  registration  was 
put  on  a  regular  footing,  and  vaccination,  which  had  been  introduced 
sporadically  and  without  method,  except  in  a  few  Provinces,  was 
placed  under  departmental  experts.  It  is  from  this  date,  then,  that 
our  author,  after  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  preventive  measures 
in  India,  starts  his  statistical  review.  This  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  since,  as  he  explains,  the  object  he  has  in  view  does  not 
require  the  more  elaborate  analysis  which  the  material  invites.  The 
first  step  he  takes  is  to  set  forth  the  annual  deaths  from  small-pox 
per  1,000,000  of  population  in  each  Province  between  1868  or  there- 
abouts and  1907.  This  period  is  then  divided  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  middle,  and  the  ratio  re-calcidated  for  the  two  periods 
separately.  Thus,  from  the  first  year  to  about  1887-88  may  be 
termed  the  time  of  registrational  and  vaccinational  "  infancy,"  whilst 
the  later  vicennium  is  that  of  "adolescence."  As  there  are  marked 
differences  between  the  Provinces  both  in  the  date  at  which  operations 
were  initiated  and  in  the  efficiency  with  which  the  local  authorities 
are  able  to  carry  them  out,  the  series  falls  into  two  groups,  six 
Provinces  standing  out  above  the  eastern  tracts  of  Bengal,  Assam, 
and  Lower  Burma,  where  the  circumstances  have  been  unfavourable 
to  progress.  The  former  group  is  entitled  by  the  author  "Well- 
vaccinated  India,"  but  the  latter  is  relegated  to  the  colourless 
insignificance  of  "British  India  as  a  whole."  The  explanation  given 
by  the  author  (p.  76)  of  the  inclusion  of  a  general  table  of  this 
description,  albeit  accompanied  by  a  full-blooded  depreciation  of  its 
futility,  is  one  which  appeals,  we  hope,  to  the  students  of  no 
statistics  but  those  relating  to  A'accination.  In  other  spheres  of  our 
pursuit  tlie  subdivision  of  returns  into  similar,  and  therefore  com- 
parable groups  is  not  held  to  be  "juggling  with  the  figures."  We 
may  unabashedly  c{uote,  accordingly.  Major  James's  calculation  that, 
in  "Well- vaccinated  India,"  in  a  population  of  now  over  137,000,000, 
the  rate  of  small-pox  deaths  per  1,000,000  was  1,318  between  1868 
and  1877,  and  361  from  1898  to  1907.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
well-known  that  in  India  the  estimate  of  population  from  year  to 
year  is  even  more  fallible  than  in  the  W^est.  To  eliminate  this  cause 
of  error,  the  ratio  of  small-pox  deaths  to  deaths  from  all  causes  can 
be  used.  It  then  appears  that  the  ratio  in  the  aggregate  of  the  six 
Provinces  of  the  first  group  exceeded  5  per  cent,  on  ten  occasions  in 
the  twenty  years  ending  with  1887,  but  between  that  year  and  1907 
this  proportion  was  never  once  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
inoculated  or  badly- vaccinated  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Burma,  the  pro- 
portion was  exceeded  in  the  earlier  period  from  six  to  eight  times, 
and  from  four  to  seven  in  the  later.  A  remarkable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  blind  is  also  cited  by  the  author  as  evidence  of  the 
decline  or  mitigation  of  small-pox.     It  is  true  that  in  most  parts  of 
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India  this  disease  was  credited  forty  years  ago  with  80,  or  even  90, 
per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes,  and  the  decrease 
is  coincident  with  the  decline  in  small-pox.  At  the  same  time,  the 
connection  of  the  returns  of  the  two  afflictions  by  correlation  floes 
not  appear  so  close  as  to  place  the  testimony  on  a  par  with  that  of 
the  mortality  rates.  Moreover,  the  Census  retiirns  of  Ijlindness  are 
not  altogether  trustworthy,  and  climatic  conditions,  too,  influence 
the  prevalence  of  this  infirmity. 

Sundry  stock  objections  to  the  alleged  efficacy  of  vaccination  are 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  general  conclusions  stated  l)y  the 
author.  He  rules  out  of  court,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  that 
the  decrease  in  small-pox  is  attributable  to  the  al^andonment  of 
inoculation,  l)y  showing  that  the  decline  is  most  marked  in  those 
tracts  in  which  inoculation  has  never  been  customary.  Then,  again, 
if  there  has  been  in  modern  times  a  "  natural ''  or  ''  cosmic  "  decline 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  scourge,  it  is  curious  that  it  has  been 
operative  in  those  tracts  only  in  which  vaccination  has  been  most 
general,  and  has  passed  over  those  in  which  the  "superstitious  rite" 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  Sanitation,  furthermore,  cannot 
be  credited  with  an  improvement  in  regard  to  small-pox  whilst  it 
has  left  cholera  to  rage  in  all  its  pristine  vigour.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if,  in  spite  of  the  l)etter  scavenging  and  water  supply  in 
towns,  the  sanitary  atmosphere  of  India  is  really  much  better  than 
it  used  to  be — relatively,  that  is,  to  the  abatement  of  the  two  diseases 
mentioned  just  now.  The  new  markets  for  employment  which  have 
been  opened  in  the  cities,  the  extension  of  railways  between  all  the 
chief  centres  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  consideration  that  the  enclosed 
or  walled  village  is  as  densely  peopled  as  a  town,  are  all  factors 
which  facilitate  the  spread  of  an  epidemic,  whilst  the  increased 
accuracy  in  the  general  registration  of  deaths  makes  the  decreased 
number  attributed  to  so  easily  distinguishable  a  cause  as  small-pox 
the  more  remarkable. 

There  are  some  figures  in  the  later  portion  of  the  book  referring 
to  the  British  and  native  army  which  are  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  people  in  a  country  where  vaccination  is  being  allowed  to  fall 
oft".  The  number  of  the  unvaccinated  amongst  the  British  soldiers, 
which  was  only  2,400  in  1902,  was  20,600  four  years  later,  and  the 
proportion  of  attacks  of  small-pox,  which  had  formerly  been  far 
below  that  in  the  native  army,  rose  in  the  above  period  far  above 
it;  the  mortality  also  was  higher.  The  experience  amongst  the 
wives  of  the  British  troops,  too,  is  very  remarkable.  In  spite  of 
their  less  exposure  to  risk,  and  the  fact  that  their  lialtility  to  cholera 
and  enteric  fever  is  greatly  below  that  of  the  men,  the  admissions 
amongst  them  on  account  of  small-pox  are  seldom  less  than  treble 
those  of  the  other  sex;  and  it  is  found  that  only  a  very  small 
minority  of  this  class  has  been  successfully  re-vaccinated.  Figures 
such  as"^  those  put  forward  in  this  volume  are  not  to  be  set  aside 
without  careful  examination.  It  is  admitted  by  the  author  that 
a  good  deal  of  ground  has,  for  the  reasons  he  gives,  been  left 
untouched  by  statistical  analysis,  which,  however,  he  does  not  think 
will  affect  the  broad  deductions  he  has  here  made.  J.A.B. 
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5. — T£S  naissances  en  France.  Sa  situation.  Ses  consequences.  Ses 
causes.  Existe-t-il  des  remkles  ?  Par  Eaoul  de  Felice.  370  pp.,  8vo. 
Paris  :  Hachette  and  Cie,  1910. 

"  The  same  old  dish  with  a  different  sauce  "  will  he  the  first 
impression  given  by  the  title  of  this  work,  and,  with  the  recollection 
of  the  State  Commission,  and  the  numerous  works  alread}'  given  to 
the  world  on  this  subject  in  its  various  phases  by  some  of  the  best 
statisticians  and  economists  of  France,  the  anticipation  is  justifiable. 
The  first  portion  of  the  book  follows,  indeed,  the  well-beaten  track 
of  the  declining  Inrth-rate  and  the  disadvantage  at  which  France  is 
placed  by  its  stationary  population  in  regard  to  its  military  and 
economic  position  in  the  world.  When,  however.  Professor  de  Felice 
comes  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  decline,  he  takes  a  more 
independent  line,  and  places  on  the  dissecting  table  the  laws  of 
population  from  Malthus  downwards,  so  far  as  they  are  illustrated 
by  the  conditions  of  the  community  with  which  he  is  concerned. 
In  treating  of  the  numerous  factors  which  appear  to  him  or  others 
to  have  brought  about,  or  to  be  confirming,  the  present  tendencies, 
he  makes  consideral)le  xise  of  statistical  evidence,  which  he  sets  forth 
in  a  telling  form,  especiall}?^  when  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
variations  geographically,  or  by  departments.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  connection  with  the  decreasing  or  stationary 
population,  he  does  not  enter  into  the  comparativel}^  small  decline 
in  France  of  the  death-rate  as  an  inadequate  counterpoise  to  a 
declining  natality.  In  the  main,  he  relies  less  upon  statistical  proof 
than  upon  that  of  physiology  and  medicine,  together  with  the 
recognised  general  facts  of  social  life  in  the  present  day.  Some  of 
the  causes  of  sterility  he  mentions  are  not,  of  course,  confined  to 
France,  though  he  undoulitedh^  sets  the  latter  in  a  very  bad  light  in 
respect  of  certain  usages  which  public  opinion  elsewhere  has  more 
effectively  condemned.  The  more  interesting  i:)ortion  of  his  work, 
however,  is  that  in  which  he  examines  such  influences  as  those 
which  tend  to  the  abstention  from,  or  postponement  of,  marriage, 
and  to  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  children  after  it.  The 
operation  of  these  influences  is  peculiarly  national,  and  the  correla- 
tion of  them  Avith  geographical  variations  yields  some  curious 
results.  After  a  passing  glance  at  immorality,  which  the  author 
considers  may  be  possibly  no  greater  in  his  country  than  in 
another,  though  more  blatant,  he  devotes  some  forty  pages  to 
"  Neo-Malthusianism,"  in  a  lively  criticism  assailing  the  various 
Utopian  schemes  propounded  by  its  disciples.  But  he  reverts  to  his 
former  pessimistic  tone  when  he  has  to  admit  the  wide-spread  hold 
which  the  notions  and  practices  called  l)y  the  aljove  misnomer  have 
gained  throughout  France,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  law  winks  at 
the  public  complicity  of  surgeons  and  midwives  in  preventive 
measures  for  which  the  Malthusian  term  "  checks  "  is  decidedly 
euphemistic.  Here,  however,  he  allows  himself  the  cold  comfort 
of  a  sigh  over  a  similar  state  of  things  in  cities  of  the  sister 
Kepublic  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  general  conclusion  at  which  the  author  arrives  is  that  the 
French  character  has  become  weaker,  and  enterprise  has  succumbed 
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to  comfort.  A  l;irge  family  is  a  responsiljjlity  which  curtails  the 
vie  facile  of  the  parents,  and  is  likely  to  do  the  same  for  the 
offspring.  Prudence,  therefore,  dictates  restriction  or  ahstinence. 
Our  author  would  combat  the  neo-Malthusianism  of  the  age  ])v 
"  measures "  calculated  to  diminish  the  burden  of  childre7i  on 
their  parents ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  "  give  large  families  the 
compensation  to  Avhich  they  have  a  right."  The  list  of  such 
measures  of  compensation  is  a  long  one,  not  quite  equal,  however,  to 
the  thirty-three  methods  of  increasing  the  population  mentioned  by 
M.  Bertillon.  Professor  de  Felice  would  not  impose  penal  taxation 
upon  bachelors,  but  would  rather  relieve  from  taxation  the  father  of 
a  family — see  our  own  latest  income  tax,  only  more  so.  He  would 
allow  substantial  concessions  in  regard  to  military  service,  and 
would  reserve  certain  State  and  Muiu"cipal  appointments  to 
Benedicts.  The  pensions  of  the  aged  should  be  graduated  directly 
as  the  niimber  of  children  given  to  the  Fatherland,  and  on  the 
same  ]jrinciple,  the  contributions  towards  insurance  against  accidents 
should  be  graduated  inversely,  since  the  Compensation  Acts  now 
make  employers  reluctant  to  engage  fathers.  The  laws  of 
inheritance,  too,  require  modification,  and  octroi,  excise,  and 
customs  duties  on  articles  of  prime  necessity  should  be  reduced  or 
abolished.  Whether  such  expedients,  with  the  rest,  would  do  all 
the  author  hopes  may  be  doubtful,  but  he  knows  well  the  circum- 
stances of  his  country,  and  much  that  he  recommends  maj^  fairly 
claim  our  sympathy.  His  plan,  however,  of  dealing  with  the 
faiseuses  cVanges,  through  pregnant  clients  dfimcnt  assermentc'es  to  the 
police,  leaves  us  cold.  It  savours  overmuch  of  the  methods  of. 
Noah  Claypole  and  his  Charlotte. 

In  recommending  the  work  for  recognition  by  the  Academy, 
its  sponsor,  M.  J0I3',  passed  the  criticism  that  it  was  overladen 
with  c(Uotations,  but,  considering  the  amount  of  literature  in 
existence  on  the  questions  discussed,  and  the  number  of  points  in 
which  the  author  found  himself  at  variance  Avith  some  of  his 
forerunners,  this  seems  a  venial  fault.  A  certain  want  of  decision 
was  also  imputed  to  his  general  conclusions.  Here,  again,  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  is  such  that  caution  is  inevitable.  As 
regards  remedies,  on  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Felice,  as  may  be 
surmised  from  what  has  been  said  above,  shows  no  vacillation. 

J.A.B. 

6. —  JFeri  und  Frets  ttnhehaufer  Liegenschaf fen  inder  modernen  Gross- 
stadt.  Von  Dr.  Heinrich  Peter.  169  jjp.,  Svo.  Kai-lsi-uho  i.  B.  : 
G.  Braunsche.     Price  5  marks. 

The  A^alue  of  urlmn  land  is  a  subject  of  considerable  current 
interest.  Although,  in  the  present  work,  answers  are  not  forth- 
coming to  the  many  complex  questions  arising  in  connection  with 
site  value,  increment  value,  and  other  matters  very  much  to  the 
fore  in  this  country  at  this  time,  the  book  will,  nevertheless,  be 
found  suggestive  to  the  general  reader  who  desires  a  clear  statement 
of  some  of  the  main  conditions  governing  urban  values.  Dr.  Peter's 
task  was  undertaken  for  administrative  purposes,  and  the  statistics 
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with  which  he  exemplifies  and  tests  his  conchisions  are  drawn  from 
the  records  of  sales  of  unbuilt-on  properties  in  Mannheim  during 
the  period  1895-1906. 

Urban  land  has  value,  of  course,  for  building  purposes,  and 
Dr.  Peter  discusses  the  causes  of  variations  in  building  activity. 
While  this  activity  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  size  and  movements 
of  the  population,  the  output  of  new  houses  in  any  year  appearing 
to  be  correlated  with  the  migrations  of  the  population  in  the 
preceding  year,  it  varies  in  degree  in  difterent  localities  in  the  same 
town.  For  example,  working  class  quarters  suffer  most  in  times  of 
depression,  since  their  inhaljitants  migrate  fairly  readily  to  regions 
of  less  depression ;  business  districts,  however,  experience  least 
variation  between  good  and  bad  times,  since  the  capital  sunk  in 
those  districts  imparts  a  "  steadiness  to  building  development."  The 
migratory  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  a  direct  result  of  modern 
industrial  conditions,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  Dr.  Peter  ascribes 
the  fact  that  people  for  the  most  part  rent  their  houses  and  do  not 
own  them.  In  this  respect  he  dissents  from  the  view  of  those 
persons  who  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  the  influence  of  specula- 
tion in  forcing  up  the  price  of  land,  and  therefore  of  houses.  The 
causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  rent  in  difterent  parts  of  the  town  are 
discussed,  with  a  tendency,  we  think,  unduly  to  minimise  the  supply 
side  of  the  c|uestion. 

Dr.  Peter  then  deals  with  land  value  and  price,  ground  rent,  and 
land  speculation,  and  in  doing  so  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the 
value  of  urban  land  is  determined  by  the  rent  or  revenue  obtainable 
from  it  when  put  to  its  greatest  use.  Thus  land  on  the  borders  of 
a  town  is  valued  as  building  land  and  not  as  agricultural  or  market 
garden  land ;  a  piece  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town  has  its  value 
determined  by  its  yield  as  the  site  of  business  premises  and  not  of 
dwelling-houses.  Supply  and  demand  are  considered  to  have  a 
relatively  small  influence  in  settling  the  value.  The  influence  of 
speculators  is  also  regarded  as  very  limited.  The  policy  of 
"  holding-iip "  the  land  is  in.  fact  thought  by  the  author  in  most 
cases  to  end  unfavourably  to  the  operator. 

As  already  stated,  many  questions  connected  with  urban  land 
value  are  not  touched  upon  at  all,  but  as  a  discussion  of  broad 
conditions  and  principles  the  book  is  certainly  interesting  and 
useful.  A.D.W. 

7. — The  cotton  industry  in  Switzerland,  Vorarlberg,  and  Italy.  By 
S.  L.  Besso,  LL.B.  xv  +  229  pp.,  8vo.  Manchester  University 
Press,  1910.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  forms  the  ninth  of  the  series  of  Gartside  reports  on 
industry  and  commerce,  and,  like  most  of  its  predecessors  in  the 
series,  is  the  report  of  the  holder  of  one  of  the  Gartside  scholarships. 
For  each  of  the  countries  to  which  it  refers  it  contains  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  cotton  industry,  some  reference  to  its 
past  development,  and  comparisons  with  certain  features  of  the 
situation  in  Lancashire.  The  spinning  and  weaving  branches  are 
considered  separately  in  each  case,  and  bleaching,  dyeing  and  other 
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bnmches  of  the  handling  of  the  cloth  produced  are  treated  in  turn. 
The  commercial  organisation  is  sketched,  and  the  leading  markets 
served  are  mentioned;  the  sources  from  which  the  labour  supply  is 
drawn,  and  its  organisation,  are  descril)ed  ;  the  conditions  of  life  of 
the  operatives,  their  wages  and  the  relation  of  wages  to  cost  of 
living,  are  discussed ;  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  protection  of 
labour  is  summarised ;  and  the  associations  both  of  workpeople  and 
of  employers  are  passed  under  review. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  of  the  report  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  plan  is  admirably  cairied  out  l)y 
the  investigator,  who  has  thus  rendered  an  account  of  his  work 
while  holding  his  scholarship.  The  l)Ook  is  clearly  written  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  information,  set  forth  with  an  apparent 
freedom  from  desire  to  turn  the  results  into  an  argument  related  to 
current  controversial  matters.  Featin-es  in  which  the  local  industry 
in  the  several  countries  possesses  advantages  over  the  Lancashire 
industry  are  stated,  and  other  points  in  which  these  relations  are 
inverted  are  not  omitted.  Comparisons  of  the  numbers  of  work- 
people engaged  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  machinery  employed 
are  an  instructive  element  in  the  exposition  of  the  situation. 
Statements  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds  of  machinery 
or  of  different  processes  appear  to  be  a  little  dogmatic,  but  the  plan 
of  the  report  would  hardly  permit  of  the  technical  discussion  at 
length  of  the  points  on  which  the  judgment  expressed  rests. 

Some  of  the  statistics  used  to  show  the  position  in  Switzerland 
are,  unfortunately,  those  of  five  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
bald  assertion  that  little  change  has  since  occurred,  or  a  similar 
phrase,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  especially  when  such  a  statement 
serves  to  justify  the  rejection  of  figures  of  some  authority  in  favour 
of  others  gathered  from  different  sources.  The  arrangement  of  the 
statistics  of  imports  and  exports  adopted  is  also  somewhat  lacking 
in  apparent  justification,  groupings  of  years  for  comparison  being, 
so  far  as  any  explanation  shows,  rather  haphazard.  A  resulting 
elliptic  piece  of  argument,  which  occurs  on  page  9,  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  being  there 
shown  both  for  the  period  1897-1906  and  for  1902-07.  For  the 
former  period  the  exports  are  mentioned,  for  the  latter  they  are 
stated  to  be  small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exports  of  cotton  waste 
exceeded  the  imports  in  the  years  1902-7,  for  which  the  latter  are 
separately  stated  by  the  author,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  net  import  of  cotton  in  1907  was  exceptionally  large, 
deprives  the  attempted  demonstration  of  an  increased  consumjjtion, 
in  the  later  years  covered  by  the  figures  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  years,  of  its  apparent  force.  On  the  following  page,  the 
figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  yarn  appear  to  represent  only  three 
of  thirteen  tariff  headings  relating  to  cotton  yarn,  and  though  the 
conclusion  drawn  is  not  affected,  the  figures  are  very  misleading  as 
to  the  volume  of  the  trade.  Elsewhere  the  confusion  here  illustrated 
does  not,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  the  figures,  recur,  though  on 
p.  137,  in  dealing  with  imports  of  cotton  int^o  Italy,  which  are  given 
for  the  periods  1885-7,  1888-93,  1894-1901,  1902-4,  1905-6,  the  last 
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period  but  one  should  apparently  be  1903-4,  and  the  year  1902 
appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  the  record.  In  some  places  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  that  the  different  sections  of  the  report  on  each 
country  were  not  written  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  volume,  and  explanations  of  certain  points  are  consequently 
deferred  where  it  has  not  been  convenient  to  transfer  them  from  the 
places  originally  assigned.  In  a  few  cases  the  help  of  references  in 
footnotes  to  these  later  pages  is  lacking. 

The  points  we  have  mentioned  relate  rather  to  the  details  of  the 
presentation  of  the  account  of  INIr.  Besso's  investigation  than  to 
that  investigation  itself.  As  already  stated,  the  report  is  on  the 
whole  very  well  put  together,  and  shows  its  author  to  be  possessed 
of  considerable  power  of  observation,  and  of  recording  the  results 
of  such  observation,  and  a  mind  of  excellent  balance,  the  manner 
in  which  topics  inviting  to  partisans  are  handled  inclining  the 
reader  to  accept  readily  the  judgments  of  the  author  on  matters 
where  evidence  cannot  be  presented  conveniently.  A.W.F. 

8. — Die  eheliche  und  uneheliche  Fruchtbarkcit  mit  hcsondercr  Bcruck- 
skhtiguvg  Bai/erns.     154  pp.,  crown  8vo.     ]\liinchen,  1909. 

This  stucly  of  human  fertility  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  and  in  Bavaria  in  particular,  is  issued  in  the  series  of  statis- 
tical publications  of  the  Statistisches  Landesamt  of  Bavaria.  The 
first  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper 
measure  of  fertility,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  and  a  survey  of 
various  methods  proposed  by  different  writers.  The  system  advo- 
cated in  their  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in 
1906  by  Drs.  Newsholme  and  Stevenson  is  that  which  is  selected  as 
the  best,  though  a  modification  of  the  process  of  computation  is 
sviggested.  A  curious  arithmetical  slip  on  p.  17  suffices  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  modification  is  only  in  appearance,  not  a  reality. 
The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  absolute  and  relative  fertilities 
during  the  forty  years  ending  1905  in  the  countries  for  which  the 
necessary  information  is  availa1)le,  and  the  statistics  for  the  different 
geographical  sul)divisions  of  Bavaria  are  similarly  compared.  In 
the  third  part  of  the  volume  a  special  examination  of  the  Bavarian 
statistics  is  made  with  the  purpose  of  determining  how  far  the 
causes  of  the  reduction  which  has  occurred  in  the  figures  measuring 
fertility  are  capable  of  elucidation.  As  regards  some  of  the 
important  influences  the  conclusions  reached  are  not  very  positive, 
as  for  example  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  thrift,  or  of  the  con- 
centration of  population  in  towns,  to  fertility.  In  regard  to  others, 
such  as  occupation,  whether  agricultural  or  industrial,  the  con- 
clusion suggested  is  more  definite.  The  evidence  is  presented  in 
lengthy  tables  with  numerous  columns,  and  the  student  might  wish 
that  the  device  of  the  calculation  of  correlation  coefficients  were 
adopted  to  reduce  the  somewhat  unwieldy  mass  of  figures  to  a  more 
readily  intelligible  expression.  The  material  presented  may  afford 
an  opportunity  to  students  capable  of  operating  upon  it  with  the 
statistical  machinery  now  becoming  familiar.     Two  cartograms  and 
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a  number  of  (liagnims  afford  ])ictorial  expression  to  sonic  of  the 
piincipal  <;roups  of  fi<;urcs  resultiiiin  from  tlie  calculations  of  the 
compileis  of  the  volume.  In  the  latter  the  course  of  the  fertility 
ijidex  for  urban  and  extra-urban  populations  in  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bavaria  is  traced  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  contrasts 
between  the  ebb  and  flow  manifested  by  these  pairs  of  lines,  and 
the  comparison  between  the  lines  for  legitimate  and  those  for 
illegitimate  fertility,  are  of  considerable  interest.  How  far  these 
contrasts  may  be  related  to  the  occurrence  of  births  in  other 
localities  than  those  where  one  or  both  })arents  ordinarily  reside  is 
a  cjuestion  which  occurs  to  the  reader,  but  which  we  have  no  space 
to  discuss  here.  A.W'.F. 

9. — National  ami  local  finance :  a  review  of  the  relations  hetiveen  the 
central  and  local  authorities  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  By  J.  Watson  Grice,  B.Sc.  (Econ.). 
With  a  Preface  by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.  xxiv  +  404  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  lo.*.  6d.  net. 

The  literature  in  English  upon  foreign  systems  of  local  taxation 
and  finance  is  decidedly  scanty  in  quantity  and  unsatisfactory  in 
quality,  and  this  volume  in  the  series  of  studies  puldished  in 
connection  with  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  is  a  welcome  and  useful  addition  to  its  ranks.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
English  grants-in-aid  system,  together  with  some  sound  criticism  of 
its  present  workings ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  AVebl),  in  the  preface  which 
he  has  contributed  to  Mr.  Grice's  study,  deduces  from  the  history 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  stumbled  quite  accidentally,  but  with 
our  wonted  good  fortune,  upon  a  plan  which  can  be  made  infinitely 
more  effective  for  securing  general  administrative  efficiency  than 
anything  yet  devised  by  our  continental  neighbours,  even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  the  principles  underlying 
the  respective  systems  of  local  government.  But  this  matter  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  English  students  of  political  science ;  the 
remainder  of  Mr.  Grice's  book  has  much  greater  novelty.  The 
author  has  brought  together  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to 
the  systems  of  local  taxation  in  the  three  foreign  countries  included 
in  his  survey,  and  he  has  given  an  instructive  account  of  the  relations 
which  exist  there  between  the  local  and  central  authorities,  in  respect 
both  of  the  assistance  given  b}-  the  latter  and  of  the  control  exercised 
over  local  expenditure  and  indebtedness.  It  is  not  possible  in  this 
place  to  ent6r  upon  any  discussion  of  the  numerous  questions, 
political  and  economic,  which  are  suggested  by  such  an  investigation ; 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  study  is  of  particular  interest  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  swift  increase  of  central  expenditure,  com- 
bined with  the  contiiuied  growth  in  local  expenditure  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  a  rising  civilisation,  is  r;tpidlv  rendering  altsolutely 
necessary,  alike  in  the  United  Kingdom,  (sermany,  and  r  lance, 
a  complete  reconsideration  of  systems  of  central  and  local  finance, 
and  of  their  inter-relation.  In  Ciermany,  it  is  clear  that  reform,  to 
be  effective,  must  embrace  Imperial,  State,  and  local  taxation  ;    in 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  though  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
great  or  pressing,  a  general  readjustment  is  ])ecoming  more  and 
more  desirable. 

One  point  which  Mr.  Grice  brings  out  incidentally  should  be 
a  cause  of  some  satisfaction  to  British  statisticians.  The  statistics 
relating  to  the  financial  operations  of  local  authorities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whilst  open  to  some  criticism,  are  unquestionably,  in 
respect  of  completeness,  regularity,  and  practical  utility,  fai'  superior 
to  anything  which  has  yet  been  produced  elsewhere  ;  and  Mr.  Grice's 
book,  extensive  as  is  the  statistical  material  which  has  l)een  l)rought 
together,  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  difficulty  which  he  has  encountered 
in  the  attempt  to  secure  really  satisfactory  data,  especially  to  cover 
any  considerable  series  of  years.  Students  of  foreign  financial  systems 
are  familiar  with  this  difficulty,  which  becomes  particularly  acute 
when  the  inquiry  is  extended  to  local  finance. 

Mr.  Grice's  book  deserves  study  by  all  students  of  administrative 
science  ;  it  is  instructive  and  suggestive,  and  the  following  criticisms 
of  points  of  detail  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  the  author  may  have 
an  early  opportunity  of  preparing  a  second  edition.     Chapter  XI 
(p.  157)  is  headed  "Central  Assistance  to  Local  Bodies  in  France 
for  Roads,"  but  it  also  includes  primary  education,  police  (in  France, 
with  comparisons  of  Paris,  Berlin  and  London)  and  public  assistance. 
A  printer's  omission  has  depi'ived  the  first  note  on  p.  244  of  much 
of  its  point — in  general  Mr.  Grice  has  not  been  well  served  in  the 
revision  of  proofs.     Some  of  the  statistical  tables  appear  to  call  for 
reconsideration  :  it  is  not  clear  in  Table  IX  (p.  376)  to  what  year 
the  figure  of  i93"4  million  francs  refers ;  the  third  colimiu  in  the 
table  on  p.  18  might  have  been  filled  in;  the  table  at  the  foot  of 
p.   377  is  printed  in  a  needlessly  obscure  form  ;   no  authority  is 
indicated  for  the  tables  on  pp.  388 — 390;  and  the  table  on  p.  138 
would  be  more  useful  if  some  indication  were  given  of  what  are 
included  under  the  eight  classes  into  which  each  occupation  group 
appears  there  to  be  divided  for  the  purposes  of  trade  licenses.     The 
statement  on  p.  242  that  "  while  in  France  in  1877  the  ratio  of 
additional  centimes  revenue  to  total  income  was  ^{i^,  and  in  Belgium, 
in   1880,   \\,  in  Prussia  it  was  y'^V  in  towns  and  ^|  in  country 
communes,"  might   have   been   simplified    with    advantage   to   the 
reader.     The  statement  on  p.  125  that  political  resolutions  by  the 
councils-general  are  expressly  forbidden,  needs  some  qualification — ■ 
whatever   the    case  may  be   at   the   present   time,    resolutions    of 
confidence  in  the  ministry  of  the  time  were  not  unwelcome  a  few 
years  ago.     On  p.  122  the  present  reviewer  is  quoted  in  a  manner 
which,  doubtless  unintentionally,  credits  him  with  an  opinion,  as  to 
the  possible  action  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  is  entirely  opposed 
to  that  which  he  actually  expressed.     It  is  a  little  odd  to  find  the 
Report  of  the  Gainsborough  Commission  given  as  the  source  of  a 
table  illustrating  the  working  of  the  German  old-age  and  infirmity 
insurance  sj^stem  on  pp.  392  and  393.     Finally,  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  the  failure  to  give  the  dates  of  publication  of  a  number 
of  works  included  in  the  bibliography,  which  needs  some  rearrange- 
ment, whilst   the  dates  are  given  in  other  cases  ;   and  Mr.   Grice 
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might  well  have  added  to  his  list  the  nienioraiida  issued  hy  the 
Imperial  German  (Toverumeut  during  the  recent  coiitruversy  as  to 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Imperial  finances,  which  aie  not  only  a 
mine  of  information  as  to  the  financial  systems  of  Germany,  but 
also  contain  instructive  accounts  of  the  central  and  local  finances  of 
a  number  of  European  coiuitries,  as  well  as  -lapan  and  the  United 
States.  r.A. 

10. — JP'^ool  growing  and  fJie  farijf:  a  sfiidi/  in  fhe  economic  hisfori/  of 
the  United  States.  By  (Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.  xiv  +  302  pp"., 
with  charts.  8vo.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton  Miillin  and  Co., 
1910.     Price  $2  net. 

Raw  wool  was  admitted  free  into  the  United  States  u[)  to  181G  ; 
from  that  year  to  the  present  time  it  has  always  been  dutialile 
(with  some  occasional  exceptions  in  respect  of  the  cheapest  kinds), 
save  during  the  short  period  from  August,  1894,  to  July,  1897, 
under  the  Wilson  Tariff.  Since  the  imposition  of  the  first  dut}''  of 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  1816  the  rates  of  duty  have  been  changed 
sixteen  times ;  at  every  revision  of  the  customs  tariff  the  problem 
of  the  wool  and  woollens  schedule  has  loomed  large,  and  through 
all  the  changes  in  the  economic  conditions  of  the  United  States 
it  has  provided  the  one  permanent  cause  of  tariff  controversy. 
Mr,  Wright's  monograph,  Avhich  gained  the  David  A.  Wells  prize 
for  1907-08,  and  is  published  in  the  series  of  Harvard  Economic 
Studies,  is  an  attempt  to  disentangle  the  various  influences  which 
have  determined  the  course  of  the  wool-growing  industry  in  the 
United  States,  to  measure  their  relative  importance,  and  so  to 
arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  effect  upon  that  particular  industiy 
of  a  tariff  policy  which,  with  the  numerous  changes  in  degree 
already  mentioned,  has  prevailed  throughout  practically  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence. 

Such  an  enquiry  is  of  great  importance  and  greater  dithculty, 
and  Mr.  Wright  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  effort. 
He  has  furnished  us  with  a  valuable  contrilnition  to  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  his  book  attains  a  wider  interest 
by  its  demonstration,  elaborated  through  a  great  mass  of  detail, 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  "  the  tendency  to  overestimate  the 
power  of  the  tarift',  either  for  good  or  evil,  is  almost  univei'sal."  The 
claims  of  the  wool-growers ;  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  of 
woollens;  attempts  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  two  groups 
(notably  by  the  system  of  "  compensatory  "  duties) ;  the  protests  of 
the  producers'— all  these  have  kept  the  wool-growing  industry  con- 
stantly in  the  minds  of  American  politicians ;  and  all  the  while  the 
course  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  has  been  determined  in 
the  main  by  forces  which  legislative  action  could  affect  but  little. 

Mr.  Wright  very  properly  regards  the  period  from  1800  to  1870 
as  an  episode  which  has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  general  history ; 
but  the  long  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  that  decade  deserves 
careful  study  as  illustrating,  first,  "  the  economic  disturbance  that 
follows  in  the  train  of  war,"  and  secondly,  "  the  evils  which  follow 
in  the  train  of  a  depreciated  monetary  standard;    the  deceptive 
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character  of  the  price  level,  the  misleading  and  unduly  stimulating 
effect  of  rising  piices,  and  the  hardships  which  follow  when  they 
begin  to  fall."  But  even  when  this  period  is  put  aside,  as  altogether 
abnormal  and  possessing  tio  particular  relation  to  the  earlier  or 
later  development  of  the  industry,  the  history  of  wool-growing  in 
the  United  States  is  very  complex,  and  the  final  outcome  is  the 
resultant  of  a  number  of  very  diverse  influences,  which  Mr.  Wright 
has  examined  in  detail.  The  ultimate  facts  are  that  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  United  States  reached  its  maximum  as  long  ago  as 
188-1  ;  that  the  average  annual  number  for  the  period  1881-87  was 
47"4  millions,  for  1891-97  41*5  millions,  ancl  for  1901-07  397 
millions ;  that  there  is  no  apparent  probability  of  any  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  movement;  and,  finally,  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  even  where  sheep-rearing  has  shown  marked  progress 
in  recent  years,  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency  for  the  farmer  to 
have  regard  to  the  production  rather  of  mutton  than  of  wool. 

Whilst  this  result  has  been  brought  about  by  many  causes — the 
increase  of  popidation,  the  greater  relative  profitableness  of  other 
branches  of  farming,  the  rapid  and  heavy  fall  of  American  wool- 
prices  in  the  period  1891-97  (a  period  of  not  very  rapid  expansion 
of  the  world's  output),  and  the  growth  in  favour  of  cotton  and 
other  substitutes  for  wool — the  dominant  force  has,  in  Mr.  Wright's 
judgment,  been  the  tendency  which  wool-growing  as  an  independent 
commercial  enterprise  has  always  and  everywhere  shown  to 
"  gravitate  towards  the  outposts  of  civilisation "  and  to  be  em- 
phatically a  "frontier  industry."  Thus  the  home  of  Avool-growing 
in  the  United  States  has  moved  gradually  away  from  the  East 
until  it  is  now  making  its  final  stand  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
continent.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  each 
of  the  six  groups  of  States  since  18-10 : — 

(Tliousaiids.) 


New  England  States .... 
Middle  Atlantic  States 

Southern  States 

North  Central  States.... 

Central  west   

Far  Western  States  .... 


1840. 

1850. 

1860. 

isro. 

I8SJ. 

1S90. 

3,820 

2,258 

1,780 

1,450 

1,326 

937 

7,40-1 

5,642 

4,o59 

4.249 

3,802 

3,341 

4,521 

5,667 

5,939 

5,189 

8,679 

9,311 

3,203 

6,831 

6,912 

11,165 

10,566 

9,450 

363 

913 

1.230 

2.474 

3,152 

2,899 

— 

414 

2,052 

3,952 

14,282 

14,939 

1900. 

563 
2,043 
4,855 
6,900 
3,216 
22,229 


This  table,  based  on  the  census  returns,  is  open  to  some  criticism, 
but  there  is  no  cpiestion  as  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  impression 
which  it  conveys.  The  I^ew  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
show  a  steady  decline  since  1840  ;  the  increase  for  the  Southern 
States  between  1870  and  1890  was  solely  due  to  a  remarkable 
development  in  Texas,  the  other  twelve  States  in  the  group  never 
reaching  again  their  level  of  1850,  whilst  after  1890  there  was  a 
heavy  drop  in  Texas,  owing  to  the  growth  of  settlement;  the  North 
Central  group  has  declined  swiftly  since  1890;  and  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Central  West  has  shown  no  expansion  since   1880. 
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The  second  great  increase  in  the  Far  AVestern  group  (chiefly 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho  and  New  >[exico — California  ex- 
perienced a  sharp  set-back)  between  1890  and  1900  did  not  avail  to 
check  for  any  length  of  time  the  decline  of  sheep-rearing  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole ;  and  Mr.  Wright  is  not  optimistic  as  to 
the  future.  He  points  out  that,  the  industry  having  traversed  the 
entire  continent,  the  period  when  the  wool-grower  could  turn  to 
new  and  unoccupied  lands  has  come  to  an  end.  The  growth  and 
advance  of  population,  Avith  the  consequent  closer  settlement, 
has  made  other  forms  of  farming  more  convenient  and'  financially 
more  attractive  ;  uiflun  the  frontier  sheeji-rearing  has  come  to  be 
onl\'  a  part  of  general  mixed  farming.  On  the  western  frontier 
there  still  remains  a  Aast  amount  of  public  land,  estimated  at  over 
300  million  acres,  which  the  Public  Land  Commission  reported  in 
1905  to  be  "  unsuitable  for  cultivation  under  the  present  known 
conditions  of  agriculture,  and  so  located  that  they  cannot  be 
reclaimed  by  irrigation.  They  are,  and  always  must  be,  of  chief 
value  for  grazing."  Here  then  sheep-raising  has  found  a  home  from 
which  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  removed ;  but  even  here,  in  spite 
of  the  present  level  of  wool  prices  (which  seems  likely  to  be  main- 
tained), the  stationary  character  of  the  demand  for  wool  (due  in 
part  to  prices  but  more  to  the  growth  in  favoiu'  of  substitutes)  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  mutton  is  causing  the  sheep-raiser  "  to 
give  more  of  his  attention  to  the  meat-producing  qualities  of  his 
flock  and  less  to  the  fleece.  In  brief,  wool-growing  as  the  main 
object  in  sheep  raising,  having  already  disappeared  from  the  East, 
seems  destined  to  play  a  less  and  less  important  part  in  the  West." 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  movement  the  eflfect  of  tariff  enact- 
ments has  been  relatively  small.  Mr.  Wright,  whose  general  views 
on  tariff"  questions  appear  to  have  been  influenced  largely  by  Pro- 
fessor Taussig,  is,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  for  the  wool- 
growers  of  the  extreme  west  the  tariff"  may  be  of  some  practical 
importance  in  the  future.  Hitherto,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  serious 
competition  to  wool-growing  has  been  that  of  other  agricultural 
produie,  and  in  support  of  this  view  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  striking 
fact  that  though  as  a  result  of  the  drop  in  American  wool  prices 
between  1893  and  1897,  which  was  caused  largely  by  the  removal 
of  the  duty  in  1894,  there  was  a  great  decline  in  sheep-rearing  in 
the  East  and  Middle  West,  yet  after  the  high  duties  were  restored 
in  1897  and  prices  rose  sharply  there  was  no  recovery  in  the 
industry  there.  In  the  Far  West,  however,  as  alreadv  indicated, 
there  is  little  "likelihood  of  competition  from  relatively  more  advan- 
tageous forms  of  farming;  the  main  competition  will  be  from 
foreign  wool,  and  under  such  conditions  the  tariff  may  play  a 
considerable  role. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Wright's  book  contains  a  great 
mass  of  useful  statistics  (there  is  a  slip  in  the  table  at  the  foot  of 
p.  162,  where  "thousands"  of  pounds  should  be  "millions  ")  and  a 
lengthy  bibliography  which,  however,  would  be  of  more  value  if 
accompanied  by  notes  indicating  the  nature  and  value  of  the  various 
works  catalogued.  F.A. 
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11. — Social  insurance:  a  program  of  social  reform.  By  Henry 
Rogers  Seager.  [American  Social  Progress  Series  :  the  Kennedy 
lectures  for  1910,  in  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  conducted  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York.]  175  pp., 
sm.  8vo.  New  York:  the  Macmillan  Company,  1910.  Price  4s.  6(1  net. 
The  author  of  this  work  is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Columbia  University.  In  it  he  considers  the  common  welfare; 
industrial  accidents,  illness,  and  premature  death,  from  the  points 
of  view  of  prevention  and  compensation  ;  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  their  remedies ;  provision  for  old  age ;  and  formulates 
what  he  considers  should  be  the  next  steps  in  social  advance. 

Professor  Seager  thinks  that  changing  industrial  conditions  are 
making  saving  more  difficult ;  that  industrial  insurance  is  merely  a 
provision  of  burial  money  ;  and  that  the  wage-earners  of  America 
generally  do  not  use  the  savings  banks.  He  shows  by  statistics 
that  the  United  States  have  a  larger  proportion  of  industrial 
accidents  on  their  railroads  and  in  their  mines  and  factories  than 
any  other  civilised  country. 

Investigations  as  to  the  proportion  of  accidents  that  is  due  to 
the  industry  have  been  inconclusive.  In  the  State  of  Minnesota 
that  projjortion  was  recorded  in  one  year  as  54  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  following  year  as  71  per  cent.  The  same  uncertainty  applies 
to  statistics  of  unemployment.  Professor  Seager  thinks  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  present  industrial  organisation  of  the 
United  States  is  wasteful,  unintelligent,  and  even  chaotic. 

With  regard  to  pauperism,  on  the  other  hand,  statistics  are 
favourable  to  the  United  States.  In  Massachusetts,  the  paupers  in 
1908  were  8'5  per  1,000  of  the  population,  as  compared  with  our 
24*2  per  1,000,  and  those  over  65  years  of  age  317  as  against  173. 
Discussing  the  German  system  of  provision  for  old  age, 
Professor  Seager  objects  to  it  that  (1)  it  imposes  an  onerous  tax 
upon  the  employer ;  (2)  the  method  of  collection  is  cumbrous  and 
costly ;  (3)  it  is  questionable  whether  it  tends  to  foster  thrift.  Our 
own  old  age  pension  system  is  commended  by  him,  but  its  adoption 
by  the  United  States  is  not  advocated  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion.  "  Our  experience  with  national  military  pensions  has  not 
predisposed  us  to  favor  national  pensions  of  any  description."  He 
looks  rather  to  an  extension  and  improvement  of  the  corporation 
pension  systems  that  are  already  common  in  that  country,  and  seem 
destined  to  become  general.  He  would  have  them  modified  so  as  to 
promote,  rather  than  retard,  the  mobility  of  labour,  and  in  other 
respects  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  wage  earners. 

In  his  summary  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  needed 
next  steps  in  social  advance,  the  author  admits  that  he  enters  upon 
a  controversial  field.  He  calls  for  vigorous  governmental  action, 
for  political  reform,  for  industrial  education,  and  for  a  deepening  of 
the  social  consciousness.  These  are  large  demands  upon  a  people 
possessing  the  instincts  and  the  traditions  of  self-esteem  and  of 
individualism  that  are  cherished  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
is  instructive  as  a  study  of  present  conditions,  and  forcible  as  a  plea 
for  their  amelioration.  E.B. 
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12. —  JFoman  in  in(h(dry,  from  seven  jxnnfs  of  view.  V>y 
G.  M.  Tuckwell,  C.  Smith,  M.  R.  Mcacarthur,  May  Tciinaiit, 
N.  Adler,  A.  M.  Anderson,  and  C.  Black ;  with  a  Preface  by 
D.  J.  Shackleton,  M.P.  217  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  London:  Duckwoith, 
1910.     Price  2s. 

This  is  a  re-issue  of  a  volume  of  essaj^s  published  two  years  ago. 
Each  essay  is  on  a  subject  relating  to  women's  iiuhistries,  and  each 
is  written  hy  an  expert  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  Ono 
or  two  of  the  papers  have  become  somewhat  out  of  date,  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  carried  on  hy  the  writers  and  others 
has  achieved  some  measure  of  siiccess,  and  the  legislation  advocated 
has  actiially  become  law  in  the  intervening  time.  But  all  the  papers 
contain  much  that  is  useful,  informing,  and  interesting ;  they  are 
clearly  and  easily  written,  and  suitable  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  not  time  for  long  and  difficult  l)ooks.  The  reduction 
of  price  will  doubtless  be  welcomed,  and  will  make  the  book  accessible 
to  a  larger  public.  B.L.H. 

13. — Women  in  industry.  By  Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  with  an 
introductory  note  by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  J.D.,  Ph.D. 
xxii  +  409  pp.,  8vo.     New  York  and  London:  Appleton,  1910. 

This  l>ook  is  more  interesting  historically  than  statistically, 
using  the  latter  word  in  its  narrower  modern  sense.  The  account 
given  in  chapters  ii — iv  of  the  change  produced  in  the  position  of 
women  through  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system 
is  excellent,  and  shows  careful  research  among  such  books  and 
documents  as  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject.  As  in  England, 
spinning  and  weaving  in  the  seventeenth  century  absorbed  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  women  and  girls  of  the  period,  and  were 
still  household  industries  carried  on  by  meml^ers  of  families  Avorking 
together,  with  the  assistance  of  domestic  servants,  if  any.  The 
svork  was  done  partly  for  domestic  consumption,  ])artly  for  sale; 
some  of  the  finished  product  might  1)0  marketed  or  exchanged  at  the 
village  store.  With  the  expansion  of  industry  which  characterised 
the  eighteenth  centiiry,  it  came  about  that,  yarn  being  in  great 
demand,  many  women  were  regularly  employed  sjiinning  at  home 
for  purchasers  who  were  commission  merchants,  and  who  either  sold 
the  yarn,  or  put  it  out  again  to  be  woven,  and  then  sold  the  cloth. 
Schools  were  founded  to  train  women  and  children  in  the  practice 
of  these  industries,  which  were  regaixled  as  being  meritorious  as 
well  as  pi'o^table.  As  the  factory  system  gradually  came  to  take 
the  place  of  home  industry,  women  were  from  the  first  employed  in 
the  spinning  mills.  "  They  had  taken  over  no  new  employment, 
but  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  old  had  been  changed." 
In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  a  new  factory  was  called  a 
"blessing  to  the  community"  (p.  50),  among  other  reasons,  because 
it  would  furnish  employment  for  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Miss  Al:)bott  gives  numerous  quotations,  showing  the  curiously 
exaggerated  approval  with  which  in  early  days  factory  work  for 
women  was  viewed.  Part  of  this  enthusiasm  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  plain  economic  reason  that  in  a  new  country,  where  male  labour 
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was  scarce  and  greatly  needed  for  agriculture,  manufacturing  in- 
dustry could  hardly  have  been  carried  on  at  all  without  the  aid  of 
women  and  children.  There  was  also  at  this  time  no  social  prejudice 
against  the  factory,  and  the  Lowell  mills  in  particular,  as  is  well 
known,  were  resorted  to  by  young  women  of  good  character  and 
education.  Miss  Abbott  lays  much  stress  on  this  condition  of  public 
opinion  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  in 
order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  modern  woman  worker  is  not, 
as  is  often  assumed,  "an  invader  threatening  to  take  over  work 
which  belongs  to  men  by  custom  and  prior  right  of  occupation." 
She  also  gives  statistics  in  Appendix  B  (p.  352)  showing  that 
the  proportion  of  women  in  the  total  of  persons  employed  is 
tending,  and  has  for  a  considerable  period  tended,  to  fall  rather 
than  to  rise.  The  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  women's  life  and  Avork.       B.L.H. 

li,^Wom.en  and  the  trades,  Pittsburgh,  1907-08.  By  Eliz.  B. 
Butler.  The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  Findings  in  6  volumes.  Edited 
by  P.  U.  Kellogg.  8vo.  New  York:  Charities  Publication 
Committee,  1909. 

In  England,  several  works  of  this  description  have  appeared 
in  the  last  few  years,  in  response  to  the  growing  sense  of 
the  communal  importance  of  conditions  of  life  and  work,  but 
none,  perhaps,  has  been  carried  out  with  quite  such  masterly 
thoroughness  as  the  present  work.  The  plan  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  is  to  complete  in  six  volumes  "a  careful  and  fairly 
comprehensive  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  working 
people  live  and  labour  in  a  great  industrial  city,  and  a  fair 
pul)lic  statement  of  facts  discovered."  The  present,  which  appears 
to  be  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  is  concerned  with  the  circum- 
stances of  women's  employment.  Pittsburgh  is  not  primarily  a 
city  of  women's  trades,  such  as  a  Lancashire  textile  town.  It 
is  as  if  we  were  to  ask  for  a  study  of  Avomen's  employment  in 
Wolverhampton  or  Barrow-in-Furness.  The  inquiry  reveals  that 
in  a  city  whose  prosperity  is  founded  on  steel,  iron,  and  coal, 
and  whose  characteristic  occui^ations  could  not  possibly  be 
exercised  by  women — women  stand  beside  the  men  in  many  work- 
shops ;  and  this,  not  only  in  the  garment  factories,  confectionery 
factories,  and  canneries,  where  women  are  only  carrying  on  their 
traditional  occupations  under  changed  conditions,  but  in  the  metal 
trades  themselves.  Thus,  in  the  foundries,  women  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cores.  "They  are  employed  irrespective  of  the 
kind  of  foundry,  so  long  as  the  work  is  not  too  heavy  or  too 
intricate  for  them  to  handle."  A  line  of  cleavage  separates  the 
work  of  men  from  that  of  women.  The  heavy  work,  the  cores  of 
intricate  design  that  require  long  training  and  craftsman's  skill,  are 
made  by  men.  Women  are  used  for  the  simpler,  more  obvious 
things — for  the  stock  shapes  of  cores,  which  can  be  learned  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  more  difficult  branches  there  is  no  active  competition 
between  men  and  women,  but  there  is  "potentially,"  Miss  Butler 
tells  us,  some  competition,  in  so  far  as  the  small  work,  now  given 
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over  to  women,  was  once  men's  work.  The  Avomen  are  doing  the 
work  at  half  the  price  of  unorganised,  and  at  a  third  the  pi-ice  of 
organised  men.  These  observations  are  prol)ably  typical  of  a 
great  deal  of  metal  work  done  by  women,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  England. 

A  great  deal  of  information  is  given  as  to  wages,  and  a  summary 
on  p.  338  shows  the  percentage  of  women  earning,  in  wage  groups 
(p.  338):  — 


Unpaid 
appreiitit'cs. 

?i3  to  $6.99. 

?>7  to  S7.99. 

S8  CM-  over. 

Tot  ill. 

0-97 

60-83 

20-85 

17-35 

1 00 

The  scale  must  not  be  judged  by  English  standards,  for  not  only 
is  living  more  costly,  but  apparently  the  standard  of  living  is 
higher  than  in  England.  It  is  stated,  as  the  result  of  comparing 
various  estimates  (p.  346),  that  the  minUmim  below  which  a  working 
girl  cannot  work  and  support  herself  decently  in  Pittsburgh,  is 
$7  a  week.  Even  if  a  girl  shares  a  room  with  a  friend,  boartl  and 
lodging  costs  from  $4.50  to  .$5  a  week  ;  clothing  about  S2  ;  which 
at  best  leaves  only  50  cents  for  washing,  recreation,  medical  care, 
and  sundries.  It  is  obvious  that  if  these  estimates  be  taken  as 
correct,  the  majority  of  the  girls  working  are  not  earning  a  living 
wage.  The  estimate  for  clothes  may  appear  high,  but  we  are  told 
that  "  in  every  position,  the  clothing  of  the  applicant  is  of  increasing 
importance,"  and  a  poorly  dressed  girl  may  be  refused  a  place  even 
in  a  mill,  where  the  nature  of  the  work  does  not  seem  to  demand, 
or  even  admit  of,  a  high  standard  of  refinement.  But  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and,  within  limits,  good  clothes,  are  an  indication  of 
self-control  and  self-respect,  and  as  such  are  perhaps  more  closely 
connected  with  industrial  efficiency  than  might  at  first  appear. 

In  regard  to  conditions  as  to  health,  Miss  Butler  has  much  that 
is  weighty  and  thoughtful  to  say.  The  health  of  the  worker  is  now 
recognised  to  be  a  social  asset ;  it  is  for  the  sake  not  merely  of  the 
individual  but  of  the  community  that  laws  are  enacted  and  ndes 
enforced  for  the  maintenance  of  healthy  conditions.  But  so  new, 
comparatively,  are  considerations  of  this  kind,  that  only  in  a  few 
of  the  best  factories  is  there  any  approach  to  a  really  scientific 
observance  of  such  conditions  as  to  ventilation,  light,  warmth,  i^c, 
as  will  serve  to  promote  a  high  standard  of  health  and  efficiency. 
The  provisions  of  the  factory  law,  Miss  Butler  thinks,  are  too  general, 
and  fail  to  cope  with  the  trade  dangers  characteristic  of  particular 
occupations ;  e.g.,  a  specially  dusty  trade  needs  a  specially  high 
standard  of  ventilation.  She  is  also  impressed  ])y  the  need  of 
planning  and  building  works  and  factories  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  it  is  intended  to  carry  on.  A  third  factor  appears 
to  her  of  extreme  importance,  and  this  is  the  practice  of  "  speeding." 
The  workers'  pace  is  kept  high  l)y  the  speed  of  the  machinery, 
and  more  than  this,  among  hand-workers  and  workers  who  control 
their  machines,  systems  of  pace-setting  are  combined  with  piece-rate 
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payments  to  keep  up  the  speed.  In  several  "  stogy,"  or,  as  we 
should  say,  tobacco  works,  the  girl-rollers  are  stimulated  to  the 
highest  possible  speed  by  the  use  of  a  sliding  scale,  under  which 
they  are  paid  $"13^  per  100  when  400  stogies  are  rolled  from  i  lb., 
but  only  $*io  when  300  are  rolled.  "The  nervous  strain  under 
these  conditions  has  no  inconsiderable  share  in  causing  positive 
breakdown."  (P.  366.)  "  Women  and  the  trades  "  ought  to  find  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  every  j^ublic  lil)rary,  and  in  the  libraries  of 
manufacturers  and  of  all  students  of  industrial  conditions.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  stimulate  the  production  of  studies  equally 
thorough  and  comprehensive  in  our  own  country.  B.L.H. 

15. — Modern  Tariff  History.  Germauj/,  United  States,  France.  By 
Percy  Ashley.  Second  edition,  x  +  447  pp.,  8vo.  London :  John 
Murray,  1910.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

In  the  interval  since  the  first  edition  of  this  liook,  a  notice  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  March,  1905,  "Tariff  History" 
has  not  stood  still ;  and  three  chapters  have  been  added,  one  to 
each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  work,  dealing  respectively  with 
the  Commercial  Treaties  and  the  New  Conventional  Tariff  of 
Germany  of  1906,  with  the  United  States  Tariff"  of  1908,  and  with 
the  French  Tariff  of  1910.  A  few  fresh  pages,  bringing  the  history 
of  economic  progress  in  America  down  to  1908,  have  also  been 
incorporated  in  a  previous  chapter  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
bibliography  appended  to  all  three  portions  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  inclusion  of  literature  (mainly  of  the  nature  of  officifd  pub- 
lications) issued  subsequently  to  the  first  edition.  The  whole  work 
has,  as  Mr.  Ashley  tells  us  in  his  Prefatory  Note,  been  revised, 
minor  errors  have  been  corrected,  the  statistics  re-cast  and  extended, 
the  narrative  in  the  text  made  more  complete,  and  the  references 
in  the  footnotes  augmented.  The  book,  indeed,  without  losing  any 
of  the  characteristics  which  we  ventured  formerly  to  commend  to 
the  favour  of  its  readers,  has  been  improved ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  recognition  of  its  many  considerable  merits  has  created 
a  demand  for  this  new  edition. 

It  may  be  pardonable  to  regard  as  an  improvement  a  change 
which  the  author  himself  has  not  noted ;  for  Mr.  Haldane's 
Preface,  with  which  the  work  was  introduced  in  1904,  is  not 
reprinted  in  the  present  issue.  We  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to 
be  misunderstood;  but  at  the  time  we  felt  as  we  do  now,  that 
the  impartiality  at  which  Mr.  Ashley  himself  had  aimed  (even 
if,  like  all  writers  of  strong  and  clear  convictions,  he  could  not 
keep  his  mind  entirely  free  from  predisposing  bias),  was  much  less 
conspicuously  shown  in  the  preface.  Nor  could  we  reasonably  hope 
for  so  impossible  an  achievement  in  the  pointed  moral  drawn  in 
that  Introduction  by  an  able  but  avowed  protagonist  of  the  fiscal 
controversy,  then  as  now  being  waged  between  active  politicians. 
Interesting  and  acute  as  those  preliminary  observations  could  not 
fail  to  be,  the  permanent  value  of  Mr.  Ashley's  work  is  certainly 
enhanced  rather  than  diminished  by  the  omission  of  occasional 
polemics ;   and  it  is  to  the  class  of  more  enduring  contributions 
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to    economic    history  that  his  hook   is   in   om-   opiiiioii   cniiilr.l    to 
helong. 

He  has,  it  may  gladly  be  recognised,  shown  in  tlio  additional 
chapters  which  it  now  contains  the  comprehensiveness  of  liandHn"  and 
the  fairness  of  attitude  which  he  liappily  succeeded  in  attaining  in  its 
earlier  shape.  He  allows,  for  example,  that  when  the  "most  favouied 
nation  clause"  is  accompanied,  as  it  is  in  German  fiscal  pfjlicy,  l)y 
s[)ccialised  classification,  its  ostensible  l>enefits  may,  in  effect,  be 
withdrawn  from  a  third  country  which  is  no  party  to  the  actual 
bargaining.  Nor  is  he  less  frank  or  less  fair  in  his  statement  of 
the  truth  that  no  obvious  trace  can  be  discovered  in  the  l)usines8 
experience  of  the  United  States  of  the  enervating  influence  commonly 
attributed  to  Protection  l)y  Free  Traders,  while  he  regards  the 
formation  of  Trusts  as  a  product  of  general  economic  tendencies  of 
the  age  rather  than  as  the  hothouse  creation  of  a  tarifl".  For  these 
and  similar  reasons  his  book  will  continue,  we  believe,  for  many 
years  to  l)e  read  with  advantage  by  disinterested  students  who  are 
bold  enough  to  hold  that  they  enjoy  comparative  detachment  from 
the  controversies  of  the  hour.  It  may  be  studied  with  no  less  profit, 
it  may  be  added,  by  eager  combatants  in  the  fray,  if  they  are  not  so 
bigoted  as  to  decline  to  learn  fiom  the  experience  of  other  nations, 
whether  it  agree  or  conflict  with  their  own  ideas.  Nor,  indeed,  is 
its  present  republication  more  thiui  one  perhaps  of  many  signs  that 
the  fiscal  question,  which  has  been  pronounced  so  often  to  be  dead, 
is  still  so  much  alive  as  to  merit  and  require  renewed  assiduous 
study.  ^  L.L.I*. 

16. — Arbitrage  in  bullion,  coins,  hills,  sfocks,  shares,  and  options. 
By  Henry  Deutsch,  Ph.D.  Second  edition  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.     London:  Effingham  Wilson,  1910. 

Every  new  writer  on  the  foreign  exchanges  knows  beforehand 
that  Lord  Goschen's  book  of  half-a-century  ago  is  the  standard  by 
which  nine-tenths  of  his  critics  will  judge  him.  Having  once  u.sed 
it  they  have  never  since  used  any  other.  Goschen  is  still  a 
classical  text-book  in  commercial  colleges  and  schools  of  Economics. 
But  any  practical  value  the  book  ever  had  has  almost  entirely 
vanished.  Since  it  was  pul)Kshed  the  science  of  the  foreign  exchanges 
has  advanced  quite  as  much  as  the  most  progressive  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Some  idea  of  its  development  may  be  gathered  from 
the  title  of  the  present  work,  which  is  the  most  up-to-date  of  its 
kind.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Deutsch  enumerates  half-a-dozen 
separate  ani  distinct  media  in  which  arbitrage  transactions  can  be 
carried  on,  namely,  bullion,  coins,  bills,  stocks,  shares,  and  options. 
If  we  turn  to  Lord  Goschen's  book  we  shall  find  that  it  deals  almost 
exclusively  with  one  of  these  six  media.  It  practically  ignores  all 
the  others,  and,  as  regards  some  of  them,  it  had  no  choice,  because 
they  did  not  then  exist.  Bills  of  exchange  were  in  Lord  Goschen's 
day  the  principal  means  of  settling  balances  of  international  in- 
debtedness, and  he  dealt  with  them  mainly — it  might  almost  be 
said  solely.  His  exposition  of  how  these  balances  of  international 
indebtedness   arise  is    admirably  lucid,  and   will    be   peimanently 
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valuable.  Mr.  Deutsch  does  not  presume  to  compete  with  him 
there.  He  leaves  that  alone,  and  undertakes  only  to  descrilje  the 
foreign  exchange  operations  of  the  present  day  as  they  are  actually 
carried  on.  His  first  section  is  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
metallic  arbitrage.  This  involves  a  detailed  accoiuit  of  the  principal 
monetary  systems  of  the  world,  both  gold  and  silver.  The  second 
section  treats  of  arbitrage  in  bills  of  exchange,  which  is  now  an 
infinitely  more  complex  suljject  than  it  was  half-a-century  ago.  As 
an  appendix  to  this  division  the  bank  returns  of  the  principal 
European  and  American  banks  are  analysed,  so  as  to  show  their 
influence  on  exchange  rates.  The  third  section — arbitrage  in  stocks 
and  shares — sketches  the  great  European  and  American  bourses, 
and  shows  how  their  international  transactions  are  conducted.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  the  latest  form  of  inter- 
national arbitrage — that  in  options,  on  stocks  and  shares.  Even 
this  intricate  and  abstruse  subject  Mr.  Deutsch  makes  interesting  to 
his  readers.  Though  very  few  of  them  are  ever  likely  to  put  their 
knowledge  to  a  practical  test,  it  is  worth  having  for  its  own  sake. 
Mr.  Deutsch's  "Arbitrage  "  is  gradually  becoming  the  business  man's 
handbook,  and  though  as  yet  it  may  be  over  the  head  of  the  average 
student,  it  will  be  a  good  ideal  for  him  to  try  to  live  up  to. 

W.E.L. 

17. — Medical  examination  of  schools  and  scholars.  Edited  by 
T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.B.  434  pp. "  8vo.  London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son, 
1910.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

"  The  aim  of  this  book  is  essentially  a  practical  one.  It  seeks 
to  provide  a  complete  guide  for  school  medical  officers."  Some  books 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  assess,  and  one  composed  of  thirty-two 
separate  articles — apparently  unpaid  contributions — by  as  many 
different  writers  presents  unusual  difficulty.  The  chapters  sketch 
out  the  position  of  school  hygiene  as  developed  in  England  under 
the  interpretations  of  the  Administrative  Provisions  Bill  provided 
by  the  Board  of  Education  and  also  as  practised  al^road.  These 
sketches  form  a  useful  record,  but  as  a  scientific  treatise  or  "guide 
for  school  medical  officers  "  the  work  is  imperfect.  On  looking  up 
such  a  subject  as  the  care  of  crippled  children,  in  which  this  country 
excels,  there  is  not  only  no  chapter,  but  no  reference  to  it.  And 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  such  children  being  educated  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  Help  on  such  topics  as  fatigue,  the  assessment 
of  mental  capacity,  the  sizes  of  seats  or  desks,  artificial  illumination, 
or  what  measure  of  deafness  unfits  a  child  for  the  ordinary  school 
is  ."bought  in  A^ain.  The  earlier  articles  tend  to  platitudes  on  official 
circulars.  There  are,  however,  some  good  chapters,  notably  an 
excellent  account  of  German  work  by  Dr.  Moritz  Fiirst,  a  careful, 
if  somewhat  narrow,  account  of  the  school  clinic  and  its  purpose  by 
Dr.  Williams,  of  Bradford,  and  the  articles  by  Dr.  Foggin  on  eye- 
sight, and  Dr.  Howarth  on  organisation.  Lack  of  exj)erience  in 
school  details  and  the  educational  aspect  of  their  subjects  detract 
from  otherwise  well-informed  articles  on  aural  matters,  mentally 
defective  children,  the  medical  examination   of   secondary  school 
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girls,  and  the  school  and  public  health  service.  The  hook,  ahliou-^h 
diffuse  and  expensive,  is  an  industrious  compilation  and  contains 
extensive  bibliographies  which  perhajjs  constitute  its  chief  claim  to 
be  a  work  of  reference  in  either  stati.stical  or  hygienic  matters. 

.J.K. 

18. — Tlw  rural  life  prohlcm  of  the  United  States.  By  Sii-  Horace 
Plunkett.  xi  +  174:  pp.,  Svo.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1910.     Price  5.5.  net. 

The  distinguished  author  of  this  little  volume  has  so  high 
a  record  for  sound  sense  and  administrative  ability,  and  has  left 
such  an  abiding  mark  on  the  rural  economy  of  his  native  Ireland,  that 
one  turns  with  keen  interest  to  learn  the  purport  of  any  criticism, 
warnings  or  advice  he  may  offer  on  the  country  life  of  the  great 
transatlantic  Republic,  which  he  knows  so  well  as  to  call  it  his 
second  home.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  book  is  in  no  sense 
statistical,  and  if  it  claims  a  notice  here,  that  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  theories  it  raises,  and  the  sociological  conditions  it 
describes,  constitute  inducements  to  the  student  to  supplement  the 
rhetorical  picture  here  drawn  of  rural  America  in  the  twentieth 
century  by  a  further  research  into  the  available  numerical  data  on 
which  the  indictment  rests  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  American 
farmer  of  our  time. 

To  many  it  will  seem  a  revelation  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  this  nature  at  all  in  a  land  to  which  the  struggling 
European  agriculturist  is  wont  to  look  as  the  origin  of  the  flood 
of  competition  which  has  lowered  the  value  of  his  produce,  and 
paralysed  his  efforts  to  raise,  profitably  at  least,  the  more  bulky  of 
his  crops,  by  a  seemingly  endless  stream  of  ocean-l)orne  surpluses 
of  cheaply  raised  forms  of  food.  Had  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  cared  to 
play  the  statistician  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  he  could  douljtless 
have  found  in  the  census  records  and  official  returns  of  the  United 
States  ample  justification  for  his  postulate  that,  even  in  America, 
the  town  has  Ijegun  to  dominate  the  country,  with  e\i\  efi'ects ; 
that  urban  and  industrial  interests  are  draining  the  social  life 
of  the  Western  farmer  of  its  best  elements,  and  distorting  the 
relations  of  a  healthy  rural  system.  PeiiBanent  abiders  in  the 
field,  contented  to  improA'e  their  cultivation  and  establish  a  solid 
local  society  more  valuable  to  the  State  than  the  feverish  business 
life  of  the  cities,  are,  it  seems,  giving  place  over  a  large  ai-ea  of 
the  West  to  a  race  of  land  speculators  and  passing  farmers  exi)loiting 
by  a  cheap  and  exhausting  husbandry  the  land  they  have  secuied, 
and  passing  on  to  new  fields  as  the  old  become  less  responsive  to 
their  generally  unskilled  efforts. 

We  may  think  that  the  author  has  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of 
the  scope  of  excessive  and  baleful  urbanisation  in  attributing  the 
prevalence  of  this  feature  of  our  day  to  the  English-siicaking  races 
alone.  A  reference  to  the  population  records  of  quite  other  races 
suggests  that  the  phenomenon  is  far  more  world-wide.  l»e  this  as 
it  may,  what  concerns  us  here  is  to  note  the  remedy  for  which 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  so  earnestly  pleads— the  restoration  of  better 
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metliods  of  rural  business,  and  the  elimination  of  reckless  individual 
competition — by  applying  to  the  country  the  methods  of  combination 
and  co-operation  which  have  aided  the  prosperitj'  of  the  towns.  He 
would  substitute,  however,  for  the  mere  collective  application  of 
capital — typified  in  the  joint-stock  company ^ — the  wider  co-operative 
forms  of  trading  by  grouping,  not  capital  onlj^  but  personal  effort, 
in  a  form  of  neighbourly  organisation  wdiich  should  at  once  give  the 
farmer  a  steadier  and  lietter  market,  and  train  him  to  the  discipline 
of  a  higher  social  life.  Following  out  Mr.  lioosevelt's  policy 
of  a  double  reform,  based  on  a  better  "  conservation "  of  rural 
resources,  and  a  general  improvement  of  "  country  life  "  conditions, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  urges  the  need  of  a  great  agricultural  or- 
ganisation society,  doing  for  the  vast  surface  of  America  the 
suggestive  and  educational  work  which  his  similar  enterprise  •  in 
Ireland  is  attempting.  But  he  further  asks  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  institute  for  economic  research  and  the  advancement 
of  rural  interest,  which  may  utilize  and  co-ordinate  existing 
agencies,  and  lift  the  American  agriculturist  to  a  less  barren  social 
life  and  a  materially  improved  financial  status  more  akin  to  that 
enjoyed  by  the  prosperous  url)an  citizens  of  what  he,  nevertheless, 
still  claims  to  be  "  the  most  progressive  country  in  the  world." 

P.G.C. 


19. — Other  Neio  Puhliratiom* 

[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Barler  (J.  Ellis).  Great  and  Greater  Britain.  The  Proljlems  of 
Motherland  and  Empire,  political,  naval,  military,  industrial, 
financial,  social.  Second  and  enlarged  edition,  xiii  +  587  pp., 
8vo.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1910.      Price  los.  6d.  net. 

[The  second  edition  of  this  book  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  altliough 
the  author  points  out  that  it  is  impossible,  witliin  the  compass  of  a  single 
volume,  to  deal  in  detail  with  all  the  problems  on  which  he  touches. 
There  is  a  good  index.] 

Bcllom  [Maurice).      L'assurance   cles   employes   et   des    travailleurs 

independants.     29  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1910. 
Besse  {Pierre).     La  crise  et  revolution  de  I'agriculture  en  Angleterre 

de  1875  a  nos  jours.     Essai  d'histoire  economique.     xv-f-390  pp., 

8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1910.     Price  lo  fr. 
Biach  {Dr.  Rudolf).     Thomas    Mun.     Englands  Schatz  durch  den 

Aussenhandel.     Nach  der  Originalausgabe  (1664)  ins  Deutsche 

iibertragen.     211  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig:  G.  Freytag,  1911. 

[A  translation  of  Mun's  well-known  book  Encjlaiid's  treasure  by  foreign 
trade,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  books  on  the  mercantile  system.] 

Bisschop  {jr.  11).  The  Rise  of  the  London  Money  Market,  1640- 
1826.  With  a  preface  by  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.  256  pp.,  8vo. 
London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.     Price  5s.  net. 

[A  translation  of  a  book  which  appeai-ed  in  Dutch  in  1896.  It  throws 
considerable  light  on  an  obscure  and  difficult  period  in  the  history  of 
English  banking.] 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  ISi,  sqq. 
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Bochard  {A.).     L'evolution  de  la  fortune  de  I'fttat.     Ouvrage 
pense  par  I'lnstitut  de  France.     (Academic  des  Scieiicea  r 
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recom- 
pense par  rinstitut  de  France.     (Acad^mie  des  Scieiicea  morales 
et   politiques.)     viii  +  334  pp.,  8vo.     Paris :    Giard  and  Brifere, 
1910.     Price  6  fr. 
[An  economic  study  of  State-owned  iiidustries  and  of  their  advantages  and 
disadvantages   to  the   nation  at  large.      The  book   is  divided  into   five 
sections  each  dealing  with  different  ]»hascs  of  the  subject,  and  there  ia 
an  index  in  addition  to  an  analytical  table  of  contents.] 

Brace   {Harrison   H.).      Gold   Production   and  Future  Prices :    an 

inquiry  into  the  increased  production  of  gold  and  other  causes 

of  price  changes  with  a  view  to  determining  the  future  of  prices. 

viii  +145  pp.,"8vo.    New  York :  The  Banker's  Publishing  Co.,  1910. 

Chapman  {Prof.  S.  J.).     Home  Work.     Eead  before  the  Manchester 

Statistical  Society,  January  19,  1910.     32  pp.,  8vo.     Manchester, 

1910. 

[A  subject  of  much  interest  which  has  provoked  legislation.     The  author's 

endeavour  is  to  give  the  public  a  more  exact  coucejjtion  of  the  subject  in 

all  ils  social  and  economic  bearings.] 

Del  Mar  {Alex.).     The  Cost  of  Living;  Has  it  Eisen,  and  Why? 

12  pp.,  8vo.     1910. 

[The  author,  who  was  formerly  Director  of  the  U.S.A.  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

considers  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  is  largely 

due  to  the  tariff  and  to  the  weight  of  taxation  and  the  expansion  of  the 

currency.] 

Doha  {Giovanni).     Alcuni  documenti  sulla  distribuzione  del  patri- 
moni   secondo   I'eta    in   Sardegna   al    principio   del    secolo    xix. 
11  pp.,  8vo.     Cagliari:  G.  Dessi,  1910. 
[A    short    statistical    study  of    the  ages    of    inheritors    of    property   in 
Sai'dinia.] 
Doughartij   {Harold).      Life   Assurance   Simplified.      Practical   and 
Elementary  Notes  for  Students  and  the  General    Pieader  .  .  . 
175  pp.,  .sm.  8vo.     London:  The  Insurance  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
1910.     Price  is.  net. 
[Mainly  compiled  from  articles  wliich  appeared  in  the  Press.] 
Eliot  {Charles  IF.).     The  Future  of  Trades  Unionism  and  Capitalism 
in  a  Democracy.     Being  the  Larwill  Lectures  for  1909.     128  pp., 
sm.  8vo.     London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910. 

[Two  lectures  delivered  at  Kenyon  College  in  1909.] 

Escher  {Franklin).      Elements  of    Foreign   Exchange.     A   Foreign 
Exchange  Primer,     viii  +160  pp.,  8vo.     New  York:    Banker's 
Publishing  Co.,  1910. 
[Written  with  the  idea  of  explaming  the  working  of  foreign  exchanges  to 
those  who  have  not  the  time  to  study  the  more  important  text-books  on 
the  subject.] 
Eversleij  {Lord).     Commons,  Forests,  and  Footpaths.     The  story  of 
the  battle  during  the  last  forty-five  years  for  public  rights  ^over 
the  Commons,   Forests  and   Footpaths   of  England  and  Wales. 
(Revised  edition.)     xxi  +  356  pp.,  8vo.     London  :    Cassell    and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1910. 
[This  book  is  the  outcome  of  the  wish  of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society 
to  commemorate  Lord   Eversley's  long  services  in   connection  willi  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces.     Lord  Eversley  thought  that  an  etlition  of 
his  book  on  Commons  and  Forests,  brought  up  to  dat«  and  published 
in   a   more   popular  form,  would  be  the  most  suitable  form   of   com- 
memoration.    Hence  the  present  volunu",  which  is  a  valuable  record  of 
a  movement  which  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  community.] 
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Fernow  {Bernhard  E.).  A  brief  history  of  Forestry  in  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries.  438  pp.,  8vo.  Toronto : 
The  UniA'ersity  of  Toronto.  1910. 

[This  book  is  based  on  a  course  of  leotui'es  delivered  at  Yale  University.] 

Gantt  {H.  L.).  Work,  Wages,  and  Profits,  their  influence  on  the 
cost  of  living.  (Works  management  library.)  194  pp.,  8vo. 
New  York:  The  Publishers,  "Engineering  Magazine,"  1910. 

[The  author  has  for  many  years  been  closely  interested  in  labour 
management  in  the  Uniteil  States,  and  this  book,  which  is  the  i-esult  of 
his  ex]ieriences,  is  intended  to  show  that  by  the  application  of  Bcientific 
methods  to  labour  problems  many  of  them  may  be  solved  with  due 
consideration  to  employers  and  employed.] 

Gehrhe  {Dr.  Franz).     Bremens  Warenhandel  unci  seine  Stellung  in 
der  Weltwirtschaft.      126  pp.,  8vo.      Jena:    G.   Fischer,   1910. 
Price  3  marks. 
[An  economic  and  statistical   study  of   the  trade  of   Bremen  and  of  its 
growth  in  recent  years.] 

Gimther  [Franz).     Die  allgemeine  Teuerung.    Ursachen  und  Bekamp- 
fung   vom   Standpunkte   der    Land-    und    Forstwirtschaft,    der 
Industrie,   des   Handels   und   der    Konsumenten.     39    pp.,  8vo. 
Vienna  :  Wilhelm  Frick,  1910. 
[A  short  study  of  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  in  Austria  and 
other  countries.] 
Hart  {David  Berry).  Phases  of  Evolution  and  Heredity,  xi  +  259  pp., 
8vo.     London  :  Rebman,  Ltd.,  1910.     Price  5s.  net. 
[An  account  is  given  of  Mendel  and  Mend elisui,  and  of  other  phases  of  this 
subject.] 

Helfferich   {Dr.    Karl).      Geld   und   Banken.     Teil    1.      Das   Geld. 

2  Auflage.     x  +  600  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig:  C.  L.  Hirschfeld,  1910. 

Price  17.S.  6d. 

[A  valuable  treatise  on  money  and  banking,  though  the  present  volume 

deals  only  with  money.     The  first  portion  of  this  book  is  historical  and 

the    second    theoretical,   and    tlio    treatment    of    the  subject  throughout 

appears  to  be  thorough.] 

Ilinckes  {Ralph  T.).     Seven  years  of  the  Sugar  Convention,  1903-10  : 

a  vindication  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  imperial  and  commercial  policy. 

53  pp.,  sm.  8vo.    London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910.    Price  3d  net. 
Hohson  {J.  A.).     The  Lidustrial  System  :  an  inquiry  into  earned  and 

unearned  income.     New  and  revised  edition,     xx  -|-  338  pp.,  8vo. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  7.5.  6d.  net. 

[A  new  edition,  embodying  some  important  alterations.  The  first  edition 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  September,  1909.] 

Jackson  {Cyril).  Unemployment  and  Trade  Unions.  With  preface 
by  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  P.C.,  &c.  92  pp.,  8vo.  London : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  is.  6d. 

•  [Deals  with  the  causes  of  imemployment  and  with  suggested  remedies. 
Mr.  .Jackson's  object  is  to  strengthen  the  Unions,  where  they  already 
exist,  and  to  make  them,  in  Lord  Milner's  words,  ''  the  mainspring  of  a 
systematic  national  effort  to  deal  witji  the  problem  of  unemployment."] 

Jevons  {IF.  Stanley).  The  State  in  relation  to  Labour.  Edited  with 
an  introduction  by  Francis  W.  Hirst.  4th  edition.  174  pp.,  8vo. 
London;  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910.     Price"2S.  6d. 

[This  work  first  appeared  in  1882,  and  caniiot  well,  as  Mr.  Hirst  observes, 
be  "  brought  vip  to  date."  What  lias  been  done,  however,  is  to  indicate 
by  brief  notes  the  further  trend  of  legislation  on  the  particular  lines 
observed  by  Jevons,  more  especially  as  regai-ds  factories  and  trade  unions.] 
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Kinleij  {David).     Money.     A  study  of  the  theory  of  the  inediuni  oi 
exchange,     xviii  +  415  pp.,  sm.  8vo.      New"  York  :    Macniilhin 
and  Co.,  1909.     Price  5.S.  net. 
[An  attempt  to  present  a  systematic  exposition  of  ilie  tlioory,  or  .-cicutKic 
principles,  of  money.     The  author  is  not  in  accord  with'  certain  other 
writers  in  regard    to   the  inlluenco  of   credit,  nor  tlie  rehition  of   tlio 
quantify  of  money  to  its  value.    The  book  contains  a  useful  hil)lio;,'rapliv 
and  index.] 
Lamoffe  {Arinand  de).     La  Fermne  en  \\\\o  ct  a  la  canijjagne.     .Salaii'es 
et     conditions    diverses.      Deuxieuie    edition.       Ktude    sociale. 
ix  +  102  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris:    Marcel  Riviere  and  Co.,    1910. 
Price  I  fr.  50  c. 
[A  study  of  the  social  condition  of  female  manual  workers  in  town  and 
country  in  France.] 
Lauf/hlin  (J.  Laurence).     Latter-day  Proljlems.     301  pp.,  8vo.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909.     Price  $1  50c. 
[A  series  of  economic  studies  on  questions  of  the  day.     The  book  is  divided 
into  ten  chapters,  the  first  six  of  which  deal  with  methods  to  be  applied 
for  tlie  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  otlier 
chajiters   with   valuation   of   railways,    and    subjects  of  interest  to  the 
banking  public.] 
Leseine  (L.),  and  Suref  (L.).     Litroductioii  mathematique  a  I'etude 
de  FEconomie  politique,     vi  +  190  pp.,   sm.  8vo.     Paris:  Felix 
Alcan,  1911.     Price  3fr. 
[An    endeavour   to    supply   a   want   which    is    felt  by   students    of    the 
mathematical    tlieory    01    political   economy.      The   book  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  erudite  works  of  Cournot,  Walras 
and  others.] 

Life  and  Laliour  in  Germany.     Report  of  the  Labour  I'arty  and 
Trade   Union    Commission    on   Wages,  Hours   of   Employment, 
Working  Conditions,  and  the  Standard  of  Living.     June,  1910. 
72   pp.,    8vo.      Woolwich  :    Labour   Representation   Newspaper 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.     Price  3(/. 
[The  Commission  visited  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany,  and 
sections  of  the  Commission  made  special  inquiries  in  regard  to  particular 
localized  trades.] 
Lifscltit;:  (Dr.  F.).    Wertzuwachssteuer  Theorie  und  Praxis.     32  pp., 
8vo.     Bern:  Max  Drechsel,  1910.     Price  i  mark. 

[A  short  economic  study  on  the  working  of  the  Super-tax  in  Switzerland.] 

Louhet   (E)iiile),   S.  A.  Hussein  Hilmi    Pacha,  AndrS  Lebon,  Georyes 

Blondel,    liaphael-Georges    Levy,    A.    Baffalovich,    Charles   Laurent, 

Charles  Picot,  Henry  Cans.     Politique  Budgetaire  en  Eiu'ope  :  Les 

tendences    actuelles.      Conferences   organises   a   la  Societe   des 

anciens   eleves   de    I'Kcole    li])re    des    Sciences    politiques. — Les 

Finances    de    I'Empire   allemand    et   la   reforme   de    1909. — La 

reforme    financifere    en    Tiuxpiie. — L'Evolution    de   la   poIiti(pie 

financiere  anglaise  et  la  crise  recente. — L'Evolution  ])udgetaire 

en  Russie. — Etude  comparative  du  budget  de  la  France   et   de 

ces  budgets,     xxiii  -f  316  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  :  Felix  Alcan,   1910. 

Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[The  publication  of  this  book  comes  opportunely  at  a  lime  when  European 

Governments  have  difficulties  in  framing  their  budgets  in  the  face  of 

increasing   expenditure.     It  comprises  a  series  of  lectures  deah'nj^  with 

the   financial   position   of  Germany,  Turkey,  the  United   King(h)in  and 

Russia,  concluding  with   a  comparison,  by  M.  Kapliael-Gcorges  Levy,  of 

the  budgets  of  these  countries  with  that  of  France.] 
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MacLcan  {Annk  Marion),  Ph.D.  Wage-earning  women,  xv  +  202  pp., 
8vo.     New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910. 

[An  inquiry  into  the  wages,  hours  of  labour  and  social  conditions  of  women 
employed  in  American  cities  and  in  fi-uifc  and  hop  picking.] 

Mallock  {IF.  H.).  The  Nation  as  a  business  firm.  An  attempt  to 
cut  a  path  through  jungle,  xi  +  268  pp.,  8vo.  London : 
A.  and  C.  Black,  1910.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

[Certain  of  tlie  coiicliisioiis  in  this  book  have  already  appeared  in  the 
press  and  were  the  subject  of  some  criticism.  The  book  deals  with  the 
growth  and  diifusion  of  wealth  among  the  comreiinity  during  the  past 
century,  and  analyses  the  economic  origins  of  the  respective  incomes  of 
the  various  classes  of  the  population.  The  author  admits  that  many  of 
his  conclusions  are  based  on  incomplete  information.] 

Mignon  (F.).     Every  man  his  own  financier.     A  practical  handbook, 
xvi  +  343  pp.,   sm.   8vo.      London  :    T.  Werner    Laurie,    1910. 
Price  6s.  net. 
[An  attempt  to  present  the  principles  of  finance  in  a  popular  manner.] 
Milnes  {Alfred).     From  Gild  to  Factory.     A  first  short  course  of 
economic    history.      Second    edition,      vi  +  84    pp.,    sm.    8vo. 
Macdonald  and  Evans,  1910. 
Mortara  {Giwgio).     Le  Popolazioni  di  Basilicata  e  di  Calabria  all' 
inizio  del  secolo  ventesimo.    75  pp.,  fol.    Eome  :  G.  Bertero,  1910. 
[A  study  of  the  general  vital   statistics  of  the  Provinces  of  Basilicata  and 
Calabria  during  the  last  twenty  years.] 

Lidagini   sulla   delinquenza   in   Italia.     I.    La  recidivita. 

IL  La  delinquenza  in  rapporto  all'  eta.     IIL  La  dehnquenza  in 

rapporto  alio  stato  civile.     95  pp.,  8vo.     Torino:  Unione  Tipo- 

grafico-Editrice  Torinese,  1910. 
[A  statistical  study  of  crime  in  Italy.] 
Nouel  {licm').     Les  societes  par  actions.     La  reforme.     Preface  de 

Pierre    Baudin,    senateur.       xi  +  332    pp.,    sm.    8vo.       Paris : 

Felix  Alcan,  1911.     Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[A  study  of  recent  legislation  in  France  in  regard  to  joint  stock  companies 
and  its  relative  inability  to  redress  certain  defects  in  their  working. 
The  author  suggests  reforms  which  he  believes  would  minimise  many  of 
the  defects  in  question.] 

Pearson  {Prof.  Karl).  Supplement  to  the  Memoir  entitled  :  The 
Influence  of  Parental  Alcoholism  on  the  Physique  and  Ability 
of  the  Off"spring,  a  reply  to  the  Camljridge  Economists.  26  pp., 
8vo.     1910. 

Nature  and  Nurture  the  problem  of  the  future.     Eugenics 

Laboratory  Lecture,  Series  IV.  31  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  London : 
Dulau  and  Co.,  1910. 

Picard  {Eager).  Les  Cahiers  de  1789  et  les  Classes  ouvrieres. 
.  Systemes  et  faits  sociaux.  276  pp.,  8vo.  Paris  :  Eivi^re  and  Co., 
1910.     Price  6  frs. 

[An  interesting  study  of  the  petitions  of  grievances  submitted  to  the 
Government  by  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  in  France  on  tlie 
eve  of  the  Revolution  of  1789.  They  show  to  what  extent  the  industrial 
activities  of  tlie  coiiutry  werd  hampered  by  the  varied  and  numerous  laws 
and  restrictions  then  in  force.] 

[Poor  Law  Commission.]  The  Minority  Report :  a  Criticism.  (A 
summary  of  which  appeared  in  "The  Times"  of  June  19,  1910.) 
32  pp.,  8vo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1910,    Price  6d.  net. 
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Powall  {Ellis  T.).  The  mechanism  of  the  City  :  an  anal>'ticul 
survey  of  the  business  activities  of  the  City  of  Lon(h)n.  v  +  172  ii[)., 
8vo.     London  :  P.  S.  King  and  8on,  1910. 

[In  this  book,  which  is  based  on  a  course  of  lectures  given  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  the  author  endeavours  to  exhibit  simply  yet 
accurately  "  the  essential  basis  of  tlie  activities  of  the  City."] 

Prion  (Dr.  Jr.).     Die  Preishildiuig  an  der  Wertpapierhiii'se  inshc- 

sondere    auf    dem    Industrieaktienmavkt    der    Bei'liiier    IJiirse. 

xii  +  21G    pp.,   8vo.      Leipzig:    Duncker   and    IIiun])lot,   1910. 

Price  7  marks. 

[An  economic  and  statistical  study  of  the  changes  in  prices  of  securities, 

especially  those  of  an  industrial  character,  quoted  on  the  Berlin  F^^xchauge.] 

liofJihcfjd  {IValter).     Die    Kaufpreise   fiir  hindliche  Besitzuiigen   im 
Konigreich  Preussen  von   1895  bis  1906.     (Staats-  und  .Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche    Forschungen.       Herausgcgeben    von    CTUstav 
Schmoller   und    Max   Sering   (Heft    146.)      x  +  356    pp.,    8vo. 
Duncker  and  Humblot,  1910.     Price  lo  marks. 
[A  statistical  study  of  changes  in  the  value  of  laud  in  town  and  country  in 
Prussia  in  recent  years.] 
Scott  (JVilliarii  Bobert).     The  Constitution  and  Finance  of  English, 
Scottish   and   Irish   Joint-Stock   Companies   to    1720.      Vol.    2. 
Companies  for  Foreign  Trade,  Colonisation,  Fishing  and  Mining. 
X  +  504  pp.,  8vo.     Cambridge  :  The  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1910.     Price  155.  net. 
[The  first  volume  of  this  valuable  historical  work  will  be  issued  later.     The 
present  volume  is  a  record  of  the  progress  of  several  groups  of  companies 
formed  for  foreign  tr.ule,  colonising  and  kindred  objects,  fishing  and  the 
extractive  industries.] 

Smart  {JVilliarn).      Economic  Annals  of  the  Nineteenth   Centur}', 
1801-20.     XXXV -f  778  pp.,  8vo.     London:   Macmilkn  and  Co., 
1910.     Price  21s.  net. 
[The  author  in  the  course  of  his  economic  labours  has  repeatedly  felt  the 
want  of   an  economic   histoi'y  of  the   working  world  in  the  nineteenth 
century.     "  Few  realise,"  he  says,  "  that  the  whole  framework  of  modern 
life  is  economic  "  and  that  this  framework  "  began  with  machinery  and 
steam."     Ifc  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  material  for  the  historian 
when  he  shall  appear.     The  present  volume  deals  with  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  century.] 
Smith  {J.  C).     Legal  Tender  Essays,     xviii  +  285  pp.,  8vo.     Lon- 
don :     Kegan    Paul,    Trench,    Triibner    and    Co.,    Ltd.,     1910. 
Price  ^s.  6d.  net. 

[Based  on  essays  "  dealing  with  the  problems  of  (i)  the  equitable  settlement 
of   inter-temporary  transactions  or  dealings   within   the   Nation,  and  of 
(ii)  the  re-establishment  of  permanently  satisfactory  and  stable  external 
excharlge  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  gold-using  West  and  of 
the  silver-using  East."] 
Steiger  {Dr.  J.).     Die  Wertzuwachsstcucr  (Besteuerung  der  Liegcn- 
schafts  gewinne)  in  Deutschland  und  in  der  Schweiz.    56  pp.,  8vo. 
Ziirich:  Institut  Orell  Fussli,  1910. 
[A    shoi-t    study   of    the    working   of    the    super-tax    in    Germany    and 
Switzerland.] 

Trivett  {John  B.).     Australasian   Association   for   Advancement  of 
Science.      Comparative    Legislation    relating   to   the   Industrial 
Classes.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Brisbane,  1910. 
[A  brief  review  of  legislation  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  last  twenty  years 
showing  its  trend  especially  in  regard  to  the  industrial  classes.] 
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Ferrijn  Stuart  {Dr.  C.  A.).     Inleicling  tot  de  beoefniug  der  Statistiek. 

Eerste  Deel.     De  statistische  methode  en  hare  toepassiug  op  liet 

gebied  der  demografie.     La.  8vo.     Haarlem  :  de  Erven  F.  Bohn, 

1910. 

[An  introduction  to  statistics   which,  it  is  to  be  Lojied,  -will  be  translated 

from  the  original  Duteli.] 

Vrooman  {Carl  S.).  American  railway  problems  in  the  light  of 
European  experience  or  Government  regulations  versus  Govern- 
ment operation  of  railways,  vii  +  376  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  Oxford  :  The 
Oxford  University  Press.     Price  6.^.  net. 

[A  stud}'  of  the  existing  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  broader 
economic,  political  and  social  aspects  of  the  American  railway  problem.] 
Waclia  {D.  E.).     A  Financial  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Bombay 
City.      224   pp.,    8vo.      Bombay:     The    "Commercial    Press," 
1910. 
[Deals  with  a  wave  of  speculation  that  swept  over  Bombay  about  fifty 
years  ago  and  caused  serious  fiuaucial  losses  to  many  institutions  and 
persons.] 

Wassermann  {Dr.  Rudolf).  Begriff  und  Grenzen  der  Kriminal- 
statistik.  Eine  Logische  Untersuchung.  (Kritische  BeitrJige  zur 
Strafrechtsreform.  Heft  8.)  x+  112  pp.,  Svo.  Leipzig: 
Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1909.     Price  4  marks. 

[A  study  of  criminal  statistics  and  of  their  limitations  in  tlie  general 
service  of  criminology.] 

Webb  {Catherine).  Lidustrial  Co-operation :  the  story  of  a  peaceful 
revolution.  Being  an  account  of  the  history,  theory,  and  practice 
of  the  Co-operative  movement  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prepared  for  the  Co-operative  Union  A.ssociation.  With  a  preface 
by  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.  Fourth  edition  (revised),  xxii  +  287  pp., 
Svo.     Manchester:  Co-operative  Union,  Ltd.,  1910. 

[In  issuing  a  new  edition  of  this  book  opportunity  ha^  been  taken  of 
perfecting  its  plan.  The  first  five  chapters  deal  briefly  with  the  historical 
outline  of  co-operation,  while  in  the  remaining  chapters  the  subject  has 
been  examined  in  more  detail.  Similarly,  the  appendices  and  statistical 
tables  and  bibliography  have  been  brought  up  to  date.] 

IFehb  {Clarence  A.).     Valuation  of  Real  Property.     A  Guide  to  the 
Principles  of  Valuation  of  Land  and  Buildings,  &c.,  for  various 
purposes,    including    the    Taxation    of     Land    Values.       With 
numerous   examples,      xii  4-  332    pp.,    8vo.      London :    Crosby 
Lockwood  and  Son,  1910.     Price  75.  6d..  net. 
[A   new  edition  including,  among  other  additions,  a  chapter  on  the  new 
land  values  taxation.] 
Weher    {Dr.     Christ.    Leap.).      Die   Anfiinge    der   Statistik   in    der 
ehemaligen  Grafschnft  Mark  bis  zum  Jahre  1609.     104  pp.,  Svo. 
AVitten  :    Markische  Druckerei  und  Verlags-Anstalt   Aug.   Pott, 
1910. 
[A  contribution  to  the  statistical  history  of  finance  and  population  in  the 
Duchy  of  Mark  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.] 

JVithers  {Hartley).  Stocks  and  Shares,  xi  -1-  371  pp.,  Svo.  London: 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

[The  author  in  this  readable  volume  endeavours  to  describe,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  follow  in  the  daily  press  the  movements  of  securities,  the 
working  of  the  money  market  in  its  many  intricacies.  The  book  is 
divided  into  twelve  chapters,  and  there  is  a  glossai-y  and  a  full  index.] 
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J  Toad  (George  Ilciiri/).  The  history  of  wages  in  the  cotton  tra<lo 
during  the  past  hundred  years.  162  pp.,  8vo.  Londcm  : 
Shcrratt  and  Hughes,  1910.     Price  3.?.  net. 

[Mr.  Wood's  series  of  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Botial  Sfa/is/iraJ  Society, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Society's  Guy  Medal  in  silver,  are  here 
republished.] 

U'ooil  {Sir  Ilenrij  Trucman).  Industrial  England  in  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  ix  +  197  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  London  : 
John  Murray,  1910.     Price  5.?.  net. 

[This  book  is  the  expansion  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
which  the  author  described  the  industrial  condition  of  the  coiuitry 
at  the  date  of  the  Society's  foundation  in  l7o4.  This  period  just 
preceded  the  Industrial  ReTolution,  the  prime  factors  of  which  were 
tiie  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  steam  engine.  The  different 
industries  are  briefly  described,  yet  sufficient  technical  detail  is  given  to 
afford  a  comparison  between  their  condition  then  and  at  the  present 
time.] 

France.  Ministere  du  Travail  et  de  la  Prevoyance  Sociale. 
Repertoire  technologique  des  Noms  d'Industries  et  de  Professions 
Fran^ais-Anglais-AUemands,  avec  notices  descriptives  sommaires 
suivi  de  trois  listes  alphabetiques  des  noms  Allemands,  Anglais  et 
Francais.  xxii  +  462  pp.,  la.  8vo.  Paris :  Bergcr-Levrault 
and  Co.,  1909.     Price  30  frs. 

[This  publication  is  of  great  international  importnnce,  and  its  conipihition 
is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute.  It 
will  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  the  comparative  industrial 
conditions  in  the  counties  concerned.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Influence  of  Parental  Alcoholism. 

To  the  Editws  of  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Boi/al  Statistical  Society." 

Sirs, — In  a  "  Supplement  to  the  memoir,  entitled  IVie  Influence  of 
Parental  Alcoholism  on  the  Physique  and  Ability  of  the  Offspring"'^ 
Professor  Karl  Pearson  replies  to  criticisms  on  the  memoir  which 
were  put  forward  by  Dr.  Alfred  Marshall  in  The  Times  and  by 
myself  in  a  review  which  appeared  over  my  initials  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Jioyal  Statistical  Society.  As  Professor 
Pearson  deals  with  this  review  in  considerable  detail,  and  as  he 
involves  himself,  in  my  opinion,  in  serious  errors  both  of  fact  and  of 
argument,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks, 
supplementary  to  my  review,  and  having  reference  to  this  pamphlet. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  grounds  on  which, 
in  the  July  number  of  this  Journal,  I  criticised  Professor  Pearson's 
results.  To  trace  the  effects  of  parental  alcoholism  on  offspring,  he 
took  two  sets  of  instances.  In  the  first  all  the  families  were  alike 
in  having  one  feeble-minded  offspring.  In  the  second  they  were  all 
alike  in  living  in  a  single  district  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  gave  reasons 
in  my  review  for  thinking  that  the  evidence  relating  to  this  district 
showed  slum  conditions  and  pointed  to  its  being  amongst  the  lowest 
in  the  town.  I  concluded  that  families  one  member  of  which  is 
feeble-minded,  and  that  families  who  live  in  the  lowest  district  of  a 
large  town,  are  likely  to  l>e  in  some  respect  sub-normal.  Those  who 
are  not  drunken  will  probably  have,  many  of  them,  some  other  defect 
not  much  less  serious.  I  held,  therefore,  that  neither  investigation 
threw  much  light  on  the  general  problem  of  how  bad  a  disease,  in 
its  effects  on  offspring,  alcoholism  is.  They  showed  only,  if  they 
showed  anything,  that  there  are  other  affections  not  much  less 
serious.  I  summed  up  as  follows :  As  in  the  Manchester  case,  so 
on  the  tvhole  in  the  Edinburgh  case,  the  authors  are  comparing 
drunken  stock  with  had  sub-normal  sober  stock,  and  find,  naturally 
enough,  that  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them. 

I  did  not  anticipate  the  line  of  argument  which  Professor  Pearson 
has  followed  in  his  reply,  and  I  did  not  realise  that  he  seriously  held 
that  his  study  of  the  feeble-minded  families  of  Manchester  threw 
appreciable  light  on  the  general  problem.  He  endeavours  to  contro- 
vert, it  is  true,  my  description  of  the  district  of  Edinburgh, 
maintains  that  I  have  exaggerated  its  badness,-  and  argues  that  it 

^  Published  by  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.     Price  i*. 

^  It  was  an  important  part  of  my  argument  to  emphasise  the  stunled  nature 
of  the  children  of  the  district  as  a  whole.  I  summarised  the  figures,  therefore, 
for  all  ages  and  for  all  the  children.  Amongst  these  I  refei'red  to  those  of 
14  years  of  age.  Professor  Pearson  endeavours  to  evade  the  real  issue  and  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  whole  comparison,  because  there  were  only  5  boys  and 
2  girls  aged  14.     To  my  charge  that  he  ignored  important  facts  n^garding  the 
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may  not  be  worse  than  the  .slants  of  other  large  towns.^  IJiit  tliis 
is  not  his  main  contention.  He  holds  that  if  everything  which  1 
said  on  this  score  were  true,  it  would  he  of  no  con.se«iueiice,  foi- 
1  have  not  shown  that  his  sampling  is  other  than  random  trilhin  the 
field  of  his  investir/afioii,  i.e.,  within  the  group  of  feeble-minded 
families  in  Manchester  and  within  the  low  district  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  very  little  to  choose,  he  says,  between  the  di'utiken  parents 
and  the  sober;  and  this  he  cbiims  is  all  that  his  argument  requires. 
The  following  quotations  show  clearly  enough  that  this  is  his  main 
contention  : — 

"  Will  it  be  believed  that  these  two  distinguished  economists 
{i.e.,  his  critics)  make  not  the  slightest  endeavour  themselves  to 
show  from  the  data  that  there  is  any  ditferentation  whatever 
between  the  Edinburgh  temperate  and  intemperate  sections  1  All 
they  attempt  is  to  show  that  hath  sections  alike  are  on  a  lower 
plane  ■^  ( — than  the  average  working  classes  of  non-manufacturing 
towns  1 — no,  merely  than  what  they  svppose  the  working-class  popu- 
lation of    such  towns  to  be.     It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they 

development  of  all  the  children,  lie  replies  as  follows :  — "  Trained  anthropometrical 
statisticians  would,  however,  under  any  circumstances  ignore  results  based  on 
averages  (!)  of  5  boys  and  :  girls  who  were  left  in  a  public  elementary  school  at 
the  age  of  14."  In  any  case,  the  scantiness  of  tlie  data  is  more  damaging  to 
Professor  Pearson,  who  seeks  to  derive  positive  results  from  thorn,  than  (o  his 
critics,  who  do  not.  I  add  the  following  quotation  from  the  Edinburgh  Report, 
in  corroboration  of  my  original  contention,  tlie  substance  of  which  remains, 
I  think,  unanswerei  : — "It  has  been  repeatedly  noted  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
otliers  that  Scottish  boys  and  girls  are  usually  above  the  average  height  of  their 
neighbours  south  of  the  border,  so  it  need  not  cause  surprise  that  country 
children  and  well-nourished  town  children  exceed  the  standard  heights  in 
a  noticeable  degree.  It  gives  a  sadder  emj?hasis  to  the  lesser  heights  of  the 
children  of  the  selected  school,  many  of  whose  chances  of  healthy  gron-th  are 
apparentlg  spoiled  for  life  before  they  begin  to  attend  school,  hy  bad  conditions 
of  the  mother's  life  before  and  after  the  birth  of  the  children." 

•*  Professor  Pearson  heaps  much  contumely  upon  me  (see  p.  17)  because 
I  have  not  assumed,  as  he  does,  that  the  methods  of  housing  which  exist  in 
Edinburgh  are  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  Glasgow.  I  argued  tliat  a  district 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  72  per  cent,  of  the  families  live  in  one-  or  two-roomed 
tenements,  must  be  a  low  district  of  the  town.  Professor  Pearson  jioiuts  out, 
truly  enough,  that  this  test  would  not  be  sufficient  if  it  referred  to  the  housing 
system  of  Glasgow.  But  why  has  Professor  Pearson  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
take  the  figure^  for  Glasgow  when  the  investigation  refers  to  Edinburgli  ?  The 
figures  for  both  are  equally  availahle  in  the  Census  returns.  In  Glasgow, 
7c  per  cent,  of  all  the  families  lived  in  one-  or  two-rooraed  tenements,  but  for 
Edinburgh  the  corresponding  figure  is  4^  per  cent.  My  argument — thit  a 
district  of  Edinburgh  in  which  74  per  cent,  live  under  such  conditions  must  be 
one  of  the  lowest  in  the  town — was,  therefore,  perfect'y  valid.  The  report 
itself  corroborates  this  (see  p.  3,  where  attention  is  drawn  to  the  serious  over' 
crowding  in  the  selected  district). 

*  The  preceding  sentence  gives  a  correct  account  of  my  argunaent.  The 
passage  which  I  have  placed  between  brackets  is  a  digression  from  the  matter 
in  hand,  but  it  is  better  to  give  the  quotation  in  full. 

I  2 
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realise  what  this  chiss  really  is,  although  a  study  of  Kowntree's, 
York,  and  Booth's,  Loudon,  might  have  helped  theiu  to  a  juster  view). 
But  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  Edinlnugh  sample  could  be 
described  in  the  language  adopted  by  Professor  Marshall  and 
Mr.  Keynes,  Avhat  woukl  follow  1  Our  results  would  be  wholly 
unaffected  until  these  economists  had  demonstrated  a  differentiation  in  the 
tv:o  classes  of  the  jMjmlation  dealt  tvith  "  (pp.  7  and  8). 

"  They  tell  us  that  we  have  not  taken  a  '  random  sample  of  the 
jDopulation.'  Such  a  term  we,  of  course,  use  in  a  technical  sense — 
namely,  a  population  in  which  there  has  been  no  differential  selection 
of  the  two  sections  bearing  the  character  which  we  are  discussing, 
i.e.,  the  use  of  alcohol  "  (p.  13). 

"  They  content  themselves  with  asserting  that  the  population  is 
a  '  low  grade  '  one,  which  has  no  logical  bearing  on  the  problem  in 
hand  "  (p.  22). 

These  passages,  particularly  the  last,  explain  the  nature  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  leads  Professor  Pearson  to  think  evidence 
valuable  which  his  critics  think  w^orthless.  It  is  a  question,  not  of 
facts,  1)ut  of  the  nature  of  valid  argument  which  is  in  dispute.  He 
thinks  that  in  a  test  experiment  the  alcoholic  group  should  be  com- 
parable with  the  sober  group  in  respect  of  wages,  professions,  social 
status  and  so  forth,  after  they  have  become  alcoholics.  It  is  because 
the  Manchester  and  Edinburgh  investigations  do  not,  so  far  as  he  can 
see,  seriously  infringe  these  conditions  that  he  is  satisfied  with  them. 
But  let  us  apply  his  method  in  detail  to  the  example,  suggested  by 
Professor  Marshall,  of  the  patients  who  come  for  treatment  to  a 
hospital.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes — those  Avho  are  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens,  and  the  rest.  We  find  that  since  they  con- 
tracted their  diseases  they  have  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
have  paid  about  the  same  rent,  have  received  an  equal  amount  of 
charitable  aid,  and  have  succeeded  in  earning  about  the  same  wages. 
Thus  the  sample  is,  in  Professor  Pearson's  "  technical  sense,"  random 
within  the  field  of  the  investigation.  We  find  also  that  the  death 
rate  amongst  those  suffering  from  delirium  tremens  is  below  that  of 
the  rest.  We  reach,  therefore,  on  Professor  Pearson's  principles, 
the  interesting  and  important  conclusion  that  delirium,  tremens 
prolongs  life,  or — if  we  are  in  a  cautious  mood  and  the  death  rate 
from  it  is  not  much  below  the  average  of  the  hospital — that  it  does 
not  perceptibly  shorten  it.  To  critics  who  point  out  that  the 
population  is  a  "hospital  one,"  we  reply  that  this  "has  no  logical 
bearing  on  the  problem  in  hand,"  since  there  has  been  no 
differential  selection  amongst  the  patients  of  the  hospital. 

The  following,  therefore,  must  be  the  conclusion  which  makes  an 
argument  of  this  type^  appear  plausible  to  Professor  Pearson  in  the 
case  of  the  Edinburgh  slum.  If  the  Edinburgh  drunkards  were  on 
a  par  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district,  before  they  drank  or 
if  they  had  not   drunk,  the   investigation,    although   it   would   not 

^  It  should  be  added  that  Professor  Pearson  does  not  follow  tliis  argument 
with  complete  consistence  tlirougliout  his  pamphlet,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
point  to  other  passages  incompatible  with  those  which  I  liaye  quoted.  But  this 
will  not  prove  that  I  hare  quoted  incorrectly. 
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conclusively  solve  the  general  ])rol)lem,  would  certainly  possess  value. 
Professor  Pearson  seems  to  think  that  he  must  show,  not  this  hut 
that  the  drunkards  are  on  a  par  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
district  after  the  drunken  habits  have  been  amtracMl.  In  showing  that 
this  false  condition  is  satisfied,  he  has  gone  far  towards  proving  that 
the  true  condition  is  not  satisfied.*^  Let  us  return  to  the  example  of 
the  hospital.  If  the  sufferers  from  deliriavi  tremens  had  entered  the 
ward  free  from  it,  but  in  much  the  same  state  of  health  in  other 
respects  as  the  other  patients,  and  had  acquired  it  while  in  the  ward 
through  the  consumption  of  invalid  port,  then  the  lower  death-rate 
in  their  case  woidd  be  some  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  invalid 
port,  and  would  well  deserve  the  attention  which  the  "Licensing 
World"  has  been  recently  paying  to  Professor  Pearson's  memoir. 
Only  if  the  drunkards  would  have  Ijeen  in  the  slum  anyhow  could 
the  argument  from  the  Ediiilnirgh  case  have  been  valid  ;  and,  while 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  know  for  certain  whether  or  not  this 
was  the  case,  it  is  surely  a  good  deal  less  likely  than  not. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  ^porth  while  to  elaborate  the  point 
much  further.  There  is  a  presumption,  which  I  do  not  think 
Professor  Pearson  questions,  that  drunken  habits  depress  the  social 
status  of  a  famih",  and  drive  them  into  a  lower  district  than  that 
family  would  inhabit  if  they  were  sober.  There  is  also  a  pre- 
sumption, if  a  family  is  sober  and  lives  in  a  low  disti-ict,  that  they 
have  been  driven  there  by  some  other  weakness  of  bod}'^  or  chai'actcr, 
although  exceptions  will,  of  course,  lie  found.  An  examination  of 
the  Report  completely  corroborates  this  expectation.  There  is  a 
presumption,  therefore,  that  the  sober  inhabitants  of  a  low  district 
are  inferior  to  what  the  drunken  inhabitants  of  the  same  district 
would  have  been  if  they  had  kept  from  drink.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  lowness  of  the  district  is  vitally  relevant  to  the  argument. 
The  example  of  the  hospital  is  precisely  parallel.  There  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  other  patients  are  in  worse  health  than  the  sufierer 
from  delirium  tremens  would  have  been  if  he  had  kept  sober. 

So  far  we  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  matters  of  argument, 
but  there  is  one  point  of  fart  to  which  it  seems  worth  while  to 
make  some  reference.  It  is  not  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
discussion,  but  Professor  Pearson  lays  great  stress  on  it  in  his 
pamphlet.  In  the  controversy  between  Professor  Pearson  and 
Dr.  Marshall  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  drunken  earned 
on  the  average  as  high  wages  even  as  the  sober  inhabitants  of  the 
low  district.  Professor  Pearson  having  asserted  that  there  was  not 
a  difference'  of  more  than  is.  a  week,  Dr.  Marshall  suggested  that 
this  made  no  allowance  for  the  casual  and  irregular  nature  of  the 
work  of  many  drunkards.  Professor  Pearson  then  drew  up  a  table, 
reprinted  on  pp.  10  and  11,  which  was  intended  to  support  the 
statement  in  his  original  memoir  that  "  the  average  wage  of  a 
drinker  is  25s.  6d.,  and  of  the  temperate  25s.  ^d."     As  there  are  no 

''  Professor  Pearson,  writing  to  llie  Daili/  Chronicle  (Sov.  1, 1910),  explicitly 
claims  that  he  has  proved  in  this  pamphlet  that,  wbat  I  term  tlie/aZseeonilition 
is  satisfied.  He  has  shown,  he  says,  that  "the  sober  and  the  alcoholic  followed 
the  same  trades,  got  just  the  same  wages,  and  lived  in  tlie  same  houses." 
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sufficient  daia  in  the  origiiiiil  report  on  which  such  a  conckisiou  could 
be  based,  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  make  out  how  Professor  Pearson 
had  arrived  at  these  figures.  I  am  still  not  clear  as  to  how  he  reaches 
the  averages  of  258.  6d.  and  255.  ^d.  Either  he  has  followed  the  same 
method  as  in  the  table  on  pp.  10  and  1 1  (which  will  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately) and  has  attributed  to  irregular  or  unemployable  workmen 
the  wages  they  would  have  received  if  they  had  not  been  irregular, 
or  else  (as  his  actual  wording"  makes  more  probable)  he  has  simply 
ignored  all  those  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  iri-egularity  or  for 
some  other  reason,  no  average  wages  were  recorded  in  the  report. 
In  either  case  he  has  not  made  allowance  for  casual  workers,^  and 
his  comparisons  do  not  applj^,  as  he  suggests,  to  all  drinkers  and  to 
all  temperate  workers,  but  only  to  those  of  them  whose  average 
wages  are  accurately  known  ;  and  Dr.  Marshall's  criticism  remains 
unanswered. 

The  method  by  which  Professor  Pearson  has  compiled  the  table 
on  pp.  10  and  11,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  describe  in  detail.  The 
table  consists  of  a  number  of  items  such  as  the  following : — Chimney 
sweeps  (175.  j^d.;  S  o,  D  7),  railway  porters  (285.;  S  7,  D  2),^  &c., 
with  this  explanation :  "  In  each  case  the  average  of  the  recorded 
wages  of  the  individuals  following  that  trade  is  given.  S  =  sober, 
D  =  drinks,  and  the  numbers  following  these  letters  give  the 
number  of  each  type."  The  reader  would  naturally  suppose  that 
these  wages  refer  to  the  same  individuals  as  those  which  are 
enumerated  under  the  headings  S  and  D.  But  this  is  not  so.  The 
wages  are  copied  out  in  nearly  every  case  f  10m  the  table  given  in 
the  original  report,  in  which  the  wages  are  averaged  for  those  cases 
in  which  the  dcita  exist.  Professor  Pearson  applies  them  to  all  cases, 
regardless  of  whether  the  data  exist.  In  the  case  of  the  seven 
chimney  sweeps,  for  example,  the  average,  ijs.  4^,  is  obtained  from 
the  three  chimney  sweeps  whose  average  wages  (varying  from  6s.  to 
30.S.)  were  known.  Professor  Pearson's  total  of  seven  chimney 
sweeps  is  obtained  by  including  in  addition  (without  modifying  the 
average  wage)  one  chimney  sweep  whose  average  M'age  was  unknown, 
and  three  sweeps  (which  may  be  a  distinct  occupation  from  that  of 
chimney  sweep),  of  whom  the  first  was  in  prison,  the  second  earned 

'  His  actual  words  are:  "after  allowing  for  all  tliose  cases  in  which  the 
autliors  of  the  Report  state  '  average '  wages  of  the  individual."  I  think  this 
must  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  those  cases  in  which  the  Report  does  not 
state  tlieni  are  ignored. 

*  But  this  did  not  prevent  Professor  Pearson  from  stating  in  The  Times 
(July  12,  1910)  the  direct  contrary  :  "  Where  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  trade-wages  of  fathers  and  the  average  wages  actually  received,  the  latter 
were  used  and  not  the  former."  It  was  clear,  of  course,  as  Professor  Marshall 
pointed  out,  that  this  statement  must  be  incorrect,  for  in  numerous  cases  the 
Report  gives  no  data  from  which  the  average  wages  actually  received  could  be 
computed. 

'  I  have  stated  these  tvro,  because  a  prima  facie  discrepancy  led  me  to  look 
into  them.  I  have  not  examined  any  others  in  detail,  except  those  which 
I  refer  to  later. 
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los.  to  12.';.  irregularly,  and  the  earnings  of  the  tliird  were  unrecorded. 
The  case  of  the  nine  railway  porters  is  even  more  extreme.  There 
was  only  one  railway  porter  whose  average  wage  was  known  •  his 
wages  were  i8.s\  In  the  wage  summary  of  the  original  report  this 
was  given,  through  a  misprint  presumably,  as  28s.,  but  it  is 
explicitly  stated  to  be  based  on  one  case  only.  Professor  Pearson 
copies  the  misprint,  and  then  applies  the  wage  based  on  this  single 
instance  to  eight  other  individuals,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  not 
railway  porters  at  all,  but  were,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  railway 
in  some  other  capacity.  Professor  Pearson  regards  the  misprinted 
wage  of  a  single  porter  to  be  a  satisfactory  index  to  the  wages  of 
everyone  who  may  be  connected  with  a  railway  company  in  any 
capacity. 

But  even  if  these  supposed  averages  were  true  averages,  they 
would  not  be  very  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  For  they  do  not 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  the  drinkers  and  non-drinkers,  and 
cannot  help  us,  therefore,  to  determine  the  relative  earnings  of 
these  two  classes.  Professor  Pearson  has  classified  the  men  into 
their  trades,  whether  they  were  helpless  invalids,  lunatics,  in  regular 
or  in  casual  employment,  and  has  then  put  against  them  the  wages 
the}'  mif/Jif  have  earned,  not  those  which  they  actually  do  earn. 
Having  thus  assumed  from  the  beginning  his  own  solution  of  the 
point  at  issue,  namely,  as  to  whether  the  drunkards  in  a  trade  earn 
as  well  and  as  regularh^  as  the  sober  in  that  trade,  he  arrived 
not  unnaturally  at  the  conclusions  quoted  above.  The  following 
analysis  of  two  trades  makes  this  plain. 

Let  us  take  blacksmiths.  The  actual  details  in  the  report  are  as 
follows  : — 


Number 
ill  list. 


Comment. 


35       zos j  Father  drinks  his  earnings. 

,        ■    £  T,         1         r  Work   usually    slack    in    -winter.      Is  a 
j^.  ,        30*.  when  in  full  work       I      ^^^^^^^11^^.  j^^w,  but  till  his  wife's  death 
\    +  10.9.  as  caretaker  of  club  |      ^.^^  ^  ,,^^,.^^  ^^-^j.^^^  ^^^  ^^^j.^  1,^^  l^^^rt. 

212     ,  355.  regular,  fifty-one  weeks    "Well-to-do,  industrious,  sober. 

n^iyf '  34s.  when  in  full  work    ....  "(^Nervous,   excitable    and    deaf,   and    not 


432 

770 


.OS.  three  months  of  year    J      quite  steady  in  habits. 

z6s.  gd.  regular     Both  parents  drink. 

On    own    account,  wages 
unknown,       contributes     \-  Father  drinks  all  that  he  himself  makes. 
15s.  to  family  income 


This  appears  in  Professor  Pearson's  table  as — 
38*.  lod.,^"  I  Sober,  5  Drunken. 

No.  147,  who  is  now  a  teetotaller,  evidently  counts  as  drunken  ; 
also  No.  247,  who  is  not  quite  steady.    If  we  count  Nos.  147  and  212 

'"  This  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  28*.  lof/.,  which  is  the  arerage  wage  quoted 
in  the  Edinburgh  Report. 
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as   sober,    No.  247  as  doubtful,  and   omit   No.  770,  whose  wages 
are  unknown,  the  average  earnings  are  as  follows  : — 

2  sober  at  37.?.  6d.     \     1  doubtful  at  30-?.  6d.     \     z  drunken  at  z^s.  6fZ." 

Or  take  bookbinders  :  the  details  are  as  follows  : — 


Number. 


33*-  full 

3  1*.  3f/.  average 

32*.  full 

26s.  6d.  average 

Nil 

35*.  full 

3  IS.  average  

425     i  24-^.  regular   

32s.  casual 

275.  casual 

32*.  regular   

32  s.  regular   


135  j 
142  j 

227 


419- 


546 
688 
689 

732 


i- Father  deliciite. 

I- Father  drinks,  and  is  queer- tempered. 

{Family  teetotal  for  the  present,  but  tlie  father's 
health  has  been  ruined  by  over-indulgence,  so 
that  he  has  now  locomotor  ataxia,  incurable. 


}■  Quite  satisfactory. 


Decent  family  on  the  whole. 

An  unsteady  bookbinder  ;  sprees. 

f  Father  with  consumption  which  keeps  him  from 

I      doing  regular  work  ;   drinks. 

Very  unsatisfactory  at  work  ;  thought  to  drink. 

fParents  both  drink;    man   used  to  be  very  bad, 

J       but    the    threatening   of   dismissal   from   Avork 

1       seems  to  have  sobered  him,  and   he  is  not  as 

I       bad  as  he  was. 


This  appears  in  Professor  Pearson's  table  as — 
30s.  ^d.,  3  Sober,  5  Drunken. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  summarise  the  actual  facts,  even 
approximately.  If  we  reckon  Nos.  546  and  689  as  doubtful 
drinkers,  and  reduce  the  full  wages  of  Nos.  546  and  688,  who  are 
casual,  ])y  one  quarter,  we  have — 

3  sober  at  28*.  c)d.       |       2  doubtful  at  zSs.       |       4  drunken  at  20*. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Professor  Pearson  does  not  hesitate  to 
reckon  No.  227,  who  has  done  no  work  for  seven  years,  as  though 
he  earned  normal  wages. 

These  tables  are  in  no  way  selected.  I  have  made  no  others. 
I  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  wages  of  the  bakers,  but  could 
find  only  17  fathers  of  families  in  the  trade,  as  compared  with 
Professor  Pearson's  21,  possibly  due  to  his  including  confectioners 
or  some  other  allied  trade.  It  seemed  probable,  however,  that 
he  had  reckoned  a  man  in  an  asylum  with  delirmm  tremens  as 
earning  full  wages.  I  noticed  also  that  the  drunken  tram-driver 
whom  he  reckons  at  27.5.  was  in  prison,  and  that  the  drunken  clerk 
whom  he  reckons  also  at  27s.  was  out  of  work  and  supported  by 
his  wife's  brothel.  It  was  evidently  needless  to  make  any  further 
inquiries  into  the  manner  in  which  this  table  had  been  compiled. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  properly  to  characterise  the  work  of 

''  I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  summary ;   but,  if  one  is  to  make 
a  summary  at  all,  this  seems  the  best  possible. 
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a  statistician  who  uses  in  controversy  a  tal)le  of  this  (h'scriplioii 
with  complete  dogmatic  assurance  and  without  making  ])hiin  to  the 
reader  the  principles  of  its  construction.  Dr.  Marshall's  conunent 
upon  it,  that  it  had  no  bearing  on  any  question  in  which  he  was 
interested,  seems  to  have  been  well  justified. 

The  methods  of  "  the  trained  anthropometrical  statistician  "  need 
applying  with  much  more  care  and  caution  than  is  here  exhibited 
before  they  are  suited  to  the  complex  phenomena  with  which 
economists  have  to  deal.  The  unavoidaljle  vagueness  and  want  of 
j^recision  in  the  data — of  the  wage  statistics,  in  this  case,  of  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  workers — often  render  impossible  an  exact 
classification  into  numerical  tables.  Professor  Pearson  may  cover 
up  l)y  elaboration  of  method,  l)ut  he  cannot  hope  to  mend  by  it  the 
gaps,  l)eyond  repair,  in  his  original  materials. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  Keynes. 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
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The  trade  returns  continue  to  show  the  progress  already  recorded 
this  year,  the  imports  and  exports  for  November,  as  for  the  twelve 
months  past,  showing  increased  values.  The  subjoined  tables 
compare  the  returns  of  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1910, 
with  the  twelve  months  ending  November,  1909  : — 


[OOO's  omitted. 


Exports. 


I  Twelve  niontlis 

ending 
i  November,  1910. 


Twelve  months 

endiiin 
November,  1909. 


Increase  (  +  ) 

or 
Decrease  (  — ). 


Exports  of  produce  and  manu- 
factuves  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

I[.  Raw  materials  and    articles! 

mainly  unmanufactured  j 

III.  Articles  ■whollj  or  mainly  1 

manufactured  J 

lY.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 
fied (including  parcel  pos 


iclassi-  "I 

.St)....; 


Exports    of    foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw    materials  and    articles! 
mainly  unmanufactui'ed    J 

III.  Articles   wholly  or   mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
ficd  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 


25,977, 

23,288, 

+    2,689, 

53,371, 

50,895, 

+    2,476, 

39,613, 

293  061, 

+  46,582, 

7,965, 

6,7  J8, 

+    1,217, 

12,770, 

11,900, 

+       870, 

63,2 12, 

53,203, 

+  10,030, 

27,2S4, 

24,540, 

+    2,744, 

238, 

275, 

37, 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial        530,490,      I      465,91c,  +66,580, 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  64,749,      '        6:),910,  +     3,839, 


[OOO 

3  omitted  ] 

Imports. 

Twelve  months 

ending 
November,  1910. 

Twelve  months 

en  iin<; 
November,' 1909. 

Increase  (  +  ). 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials   and   articles'! 
mainly  unmanufactured  / 

III.  Articles   wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post) ....  J 

£ 

257,905, 

253,605, 

156,075, 

2,560, 

£ 
252,563, 

219,118, 

146,605, 

2,531, 

£ 
+     5,342, 

+  34,487, 
+    9,470, 
+          29, 

Total  merchandise    

670,145, 

620,817,          +  49,328, 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

73,864, 

65,059, 

+    8,805, 
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1  L'.'i 


Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


j  Twelve  monllia 

ciulin>; 
I  November,  1910. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered'\\        .      . 

with  cargoes  /  '       ' 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1         r^  ok\ 

with  cargoes    J  [  '       ' 


Twelve  niniillis 

eiidiii;; 
Xineinlier,  1909. 


Toms. 
40,316, 

56,882, 


Iiicreiisc  (  +  ). 


Tons. 
+   1,076, 

+      458, 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  for  June,  as  stated  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Joi^rnal,  was  76*9;  it  recovered  sharply  to 
yS'i  ill  July,  mainly  owing  to  the  renewed  advance  in  corn;  was 
maintained  at  78*2  in  August;  fell  off  again  to  77-6  and  77-2  in 
September  and  October,  owing  to  the  falling  prices  of  food,  and 
recovered  slightly  in  November  to  7 7  "8.  Taking  food  and  material 
separately,  the  course  has  been  as  follows  : — ■ 


June. 

July. 

Aii^'ust. 

Sepienihei'. 

Octubcr. 

j    November. 

Food    

Materi^ils     .... 

74-5 
78  6 

76-6 
79-2 

74-9 
80-5 

72-2 
81-5 

70-2 
82-4 

1       70-7 
830 

Mr.  Sauerbeck  estimates  that  the  average  for  the  year  will  Ije 
as  nearly  as  possible  78,  against  74  in  1909,  73  in  1908,  and  80  in 
1907.  The  Economid  index-number  shows  a  continuous  rise  since 
June,  the  figures  being:  June,  2,368;  July,  2,386;  August,  2,407; 
September,  2,418;  October,  2,453;  November,  2,461. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  since  last  May  has  been  as  follows : — 


Trade  Unions  making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membersliip. 

Number. 

PercentH(fe. 

June,  1910    

May,  1910 

416 
416 
416 

702,522 
703,439 
698,281 

25,866 
29,787 
55,331 

37 
42 

June,  1909    

7-9 

July,  1910    

June,  1910 

416 
416 
416 

698,888 
702,522 
693,818 

26,664 
25,866 
54  877 

3-8 
3-7 

July,  1909    .^ 

7-9 

August,  1910    

416 
416 
416 

705,473 
698,888 
697,268 

28,406 

2«,664 

.  53,918 

40 

July,  1910     

August,  1909    

3-8 
7'7 

September,  1910  

August,  1910    

416 
416 
416 

674,760 
705,473 
695,720 

28.703 
28,406 
51,749 

4-3 

40 

September,  1909  

7-4 

October,  1910  

416 
416 

416 

678,379 
674,760 
694,930 

30,088 
28,703 
49,664 

4-4 

September,  1910 

October,  1909  

43 

7-1 
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As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  most  of  the  principal  industries 
showed  an  improvement  during  this  period. 


The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  was  held  at  Sheffield 
from  August  31  to  September  7,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Professor  Bonney.  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith  was  President  of 
Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics),  and  opened  his  address 
with  a  survey  of  recent  tendencies  in  economics,  noting  the  in- 
creasingly technical  character  of  the  phraseology  and  methods 
employed  in  economic  literature  and  the  increasing  importance 
attached  to  quantitative  measurement  with  the  aid  of  the  "separate 
"though  auxiliary  science  of  statistics."  The  resulting  demand  for 
more  and  better  statistics,  it  was  pointed  out,  does  not  always  pay 
due  regard  to  what  is  practicable,  nor  to  the  limitations  necessarily 
introduced  hy  the  fact  that  large  masses  of  periodical  returns  are 
unavoidably  based  on  "  common "  statistics — i.e.,  statistics  not 
designed  nor  compiled  specially  for  one  particular  purpose,  but 
destined  to  serve  several  purposes  in  common.  Attention  was  then 
directed  to  the  growing  emphasis  laid  on  ends  as  distinguished  from 
means  as  the  object  of  economic  study,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
economists  should  now  accept  "  fully  and  frankly  "  the  task  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  noble  and  ignoble  ends  of  economic  conduct, 
and  should  regard  all  their  methods  of  research  as  only  means  to 
this  end.  As  an  example,  the  President  proceeded  to  consider  the 
question  of  economic  security,  and  more  particularly  the  question 
of  assurance  against  unemployment.  For  his  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  we  must  refer  to  the  original :  space  will 
only  permit  us  to  indicate  the  conclusions  that  any  practicable 
scheme  must  be  compulsory  and  contributory ;  that  there  must  be 
a  maximum  limit  to  the  amount  of  benefit  which  can  be  drawn,  and 
that  the  rate  of  benefit  must  l^e  relatively  low ;  that  both  employers 
and  workmen  must  be  interested  in  contributions  and  management ; 
that  the  scheme  must  be  based  upon  the  trade  group,  and  should  at 
the  outset  be  partial  in  operation,  but  the  group  must  be  a  large 
one ;  that  the  scheme  must  aim  at  encouraging  the  regular  employer 
and  workman  and  discriminating  against  casual  engagements  ;  and, 
finally,  that  a  State  subvention  and  guarantee  will  be  necessary,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  State  control,  but  voluntary  provision  must  not 
be  discouraged.  "  Is  such  a  scheme  practicable  1 "  the  President 
asked  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  and  answered  the  question 
with  a  qualified  affirmative : — "  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  such 
"  data  as  exist  ...  a  scheme  framed  on  the  lines  that  I  have 
'•  indicated  is  actuarially  possible  at  least  for  such  a  group  of  trades 
"  as    building,    engineering   and    shipbuilding — that    is    to    say,    a 
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"  reasonable  scale  of  contributions  will  yield  lieiu'lits  substanti.il  in 
"  amount  and  of  sufficient  duration  to  cover  the  bulk  ot"  the  uiicin 
"  ployment  ordinarily  met  with  in  these  trades." 


Mr.  J.  St.  G.  Heath  read  a  note  on  "  Under-employment  and  the 
"  mobility  of  labour,"  illustrated  by  tables  based  on  the  census  data 
for  1891  and  1901.  In  certain  industries,  chiefly  the  "unwalled," 
i.f.,  luiskilled  or  slightly  skilled  trades  for  which  little  or  no  pre- 
liminary training  is  necessary,  many  men  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  35  appear  to  have  entered  the  industry ;  in  others  men  over 
25  appear  to  have  been  displaced,  or  replaced  by  women.  A  further 
paper  on  "  The  trade  cycle  and  solar  activity,"  outlining  the  relation 
between  periodic  variations  in  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and  the 
effect  of  abundant  harvests  on  trade  in  general  M-as  contributed  by 
Professor  Jevons ;  an  examination  of  the  statistics  of  crises  since 
1G9G  suggests  that  the  period  of  the  trade  cycle  is  a  multiple  of  3*4 
years.  Mr.  H.  Verney  dealt  with  "  Statistics  of  cotton  mill 
"accidents,"  re-emphasising  several  of  the  points  that  were  brought 
out  by  his  paper  on  factory  accidents  in  general,  read  before  this 
Society  last  February. 


The  figures  given  by  i\lr.  G.  H.  Wood  in  his  note  on  the 
"  History  of  Sheffield  wages  "  seem  of  sufficient  interest  to  cite  in 
full.     The  following  are  the  index-numbers  (1883  =  100) : — 


Puddler.?. 

Coal 
Iiewers. 

Building. 

Kurnisliiiig. 

Printing. 

Engineering. 

Wci-lited 
averHge. 

Weiglits  ... 

1 

1 

■1 

1 

1 

3 

11 

1835 



. 





84 



. 

Circa — 

1840... 

87 

67 

— 

— 

94 

— 

78 

'50.... 

93 

67 

76 

— 

91 

— 

78 

'55... 

125 

86 

83 

— 

94 

73 

86 

'm... 

100 

82 

83 

— 

94 

73 

82 

'66.... 

118 

92 

93 

83 

94 

84 

92 

'71.. 

110 

89 

93 

S6 

94 

85 

92 

'74... 

145 

134 

101 

97 

100 

94 

106 

'77.... 

103 

96 

108 

103 

100 

1.7 

102 

'80... 

1V)7 

91 

103 

100 

100 

91 

98 

'83... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

'86.... 

96 

91 

101 

100 

100 

100 

99 

'91.... 

100 

127 

105 

106 

107 

101 

106 

'96... 

91 

118 

109 

106 

107 

102 

106 

1900.... 

128 

133 

116 

103 

107 

107 

114 

'06... 

113 

118 

116 

107 

114 

108 

113 

Comparisons  were  made  of  the  course  of  wages  in  the  trades  in 
Sheffield  with  the  course  of  the  same  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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and  of  the  "  weighted  average  "  compared  with  the  course  of  wages 
in  the  chief  industries  of  the  country  taken  together,  the  latter 
comparison  being  as  follows  : — • 


1850. 

18.55. 

I860. 

1861. 

1871. 

1874. 

1877. 

United  Kingdom.... 
Sheffield    

56 
68 

65 
75 

64 

72 

74 
81 

77 
81 

87 
93 

85 
89 

1880. 

1883. 

ISSH. 

1891. 

189i. 

1900. 

1906. 

United  Kingdom  . 
Slieffield    

82 
86 

8i 

88 

83 

87 

91 
93 

91 
93 

100 
100 

101 
99 

The  course  of  wages  in  Sheffield  as  indicated  by  the  trades 
considered  is  very  similar  to  the  course  of  wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  wages  in  Sheffield  have  not  advanced  by  so  great  a 
percentage  in  half  a  century.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
trades  mainly  located  in  Sheffield,  but  for  none  of  these  is  the 
information  self-consistent.  The  records  for  the  file  and  saw 
trades  were  examined  as  examples,  and  the  writer  urged  that, 
as  the  evidence  jioints  to  the  course  of  wages  in  these  trades 
having  diflered  so  greatly  from  that  of  wages  in  the  great 
industries  of  the  countiy,  an  investigation  specially  directed  to 
filling  the  gaps  in  the  information  and  solving  the  difficulties 
should  be  undertaken. 


In  a  note  on  "  The  mea.surement  of  profit  "  Professor  W.  J. 
Ashley  gave  an  account  of  the  various  attempts  of  Continental 
statisticians,  from  Korosi  onwards,  to  define  Gewinn  (gain  or  profit) 
from  the  two  points  of  view  of  the  companies  and  of  the  share- 
holders respectively  and  to  disentangle  the  pertinent  figures  from 
the  company  balance-sheets ;  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
questions  of  statistical  method  are  bound  up  with  questions  of 
economic  principle.  The  remaining  papers  read  before  the  section 
appear  to  have  been  mainly  of  a  non-statistical  character,  with  the 
exception  of  the  important  contribution  of  Mr.  A  D.  Hall  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Eussell  on  "  The  error  of  experiment  in  agricultural 
"  field  trials,"  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  held  in  joint  session 
with  the  Agricultural  Subsection.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  distribution  of  small  incomes,  below  the  income-tax  exemption 
limit,  is  reprinted  in  full  at  page  37.  Eeference  may  be  made  to 
the  discussion  on  tests  of  intelligence  in  school  children,  which  was 
held  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  and  Educational 
Sections^  as  it  deals  with  a  point  of  great  importance  in  connection 
with  school  surveys. 
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The  iuimial  report  issued  by  the  Home  Ollice  on  "Htiitistics  of 
"  Compens;itiou  and  of  Proceedings  under  the  AVorkmcn's  Coni- 
"  pensatiou  Act,  1906,  and  the  Emphjyeis'  Liability  Act,  ISSO, 
"  during  the  Year  1909"  [Cd-53S6,  price  7(/.],  renders  available  for 
the  first  time  substantially  complete  returns  from  the  seven  great 
groups  of  industries — mines,  quarries,  railways,  factories,  harbours 
and  docks,  constructional  works,  and  shipping.  These  returns 
furnish  materials  for  a  general  review  of  the  working  of  the 
Compensation  Act  in  1906  in  relation  to  the  main  bodies  of 
the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  these  seven  groups 
of  industries  the  number  of  employers  included  in  the  returns  was 
117,391,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  was  over  6\  millions,  of  whom  over 
4^  millions  come  under  the  heading  "  factories."  In  these  industries, 
in  the  year  1909,  compensation  was  paid  in  3,341  cases  of  death 
and  in  332,612  cases  of  disablement.  The  average  payment  in  case 
of  death  was  154?.,  in  case  of  disablement  5/.  6s.  The  annual  charge 
for  compensation,  taking  the  seven  groups  of  industries  together, 
averaged  6s.  lod.  per  person  employed.  It  was  lowest  in  the  case 
of  persons  employed  in  factories,  being  only  35.  ^d.  per  person ;  in 
the  case  of  railways  it  was  7.^.  id. ;  it  rose  to  9s.  2d.  in  quarries,  to 
los.  Sd.  in  shipping,  and  to  145.  iid.  in  constructional  works;  it 
was  highest  in  docks,  i6s.  8(/.,  and  in  mines,  205.  id.  The  total 
amount  of  compensation  paid  under  the  Act  in  the  seven  groups 
of  industries  during  the  year  was  2,274,238/.  Allowing  for  the 
industries  which  are  not  included  in  these  returns,  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  paid  in  all  industries,  it  is  estimated,  can  hardly 
fall  short  of  3,000,000/. 


In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  before  the  "  Konferenz  zur 
Forderung  der  Arbeiterinnen-Interessen,''  ^  some  figures  were  given 
from  the  German  Census  of  1907,  showing  the  remarkable  increase 
of  women's  employment  in  the  German  Empire.  The  numbers  of 
women  occupied  were  in  round  numbers  as  follows  : — 


Women  occupied  |         4,259,000  5,264,000 

Per  cent,  of  female 


population 


} 


18-5  !  19-3 


8,243,000 
26-4 


Thus  in  twenty-five  years  the  numbers  had  nearly  doubled.    In  the 
same  period  the  percentage  of  males  occupied  increased  0-9  per  cent. 

^  Der  Anteil  der  Frau    an   der   deutschen   Industrie.     B,v    Ilelene    Siiiiou. 
Jena:   Fischer,  1910. 
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Even  more  remurkable  is  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  married 
wonien  occupied.  Their  numhers  rose  from  1,046,000  in  1895  to 
2,809,000  in  1907  ;  and  the  proportion  of  occupied  women  who  were 
married  increased  14  per  cent,  in  the  same  period,  and,  between  1882 
and  1907,  rose  from  16  per  cent,  to  34  per  cent.,  being  more  than 
doubled  in  the  cpiarter-century.  Ijicluding  widows  and  divorced 
women  with  the  married,  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the  women  in 
occupations  are  or  have  been  married.  Of  the  8,200,000  occupied 
women,  over  one  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  allied  occu- 
pations (LandwirtJiHcJtaft),  which  shows  an  increase  in  numbers  of 
women  occupied  amounting  to  67  per  cent,  since  1895.  The 
employment  of  women  in  trade  and  transport  {Handel  und 
VerJcehr,  which  includes  hotel  and  innkeeping)  increased  607. 
Domestic  service  alone  among  female  occupations  shows  a 
decrease  in  numl)ers,  thus  : — 


Domestic  servants  . 


1,282,414  1,313,957 


1,249,383 


The  higher  callings  or  professions  for  women  have  more  than 
doubled  their  numbers  since  1882,  l)ut  they  are,  of  course,  relatively 
inconsiderable;  their  numbers  amounted  in  1907  to  288,311. 
While  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  industry  has  increased 
from  1,521,118  in  1895  to  2,103,924  in  1907  (or  38  per  cent.),  this 
increase  is  far  behind  the  increase  of  the  number  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  increase  of  women  in  rural  pursuits  does  not, 
however,  indicate  that  agriculture  is  gaining  on  industry,  but 
appears  to  result  from  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  many  places 
left  empty  through  the  emigration  of  men  to  industrial  centres. 
IMadame  Simon  points  out  that  the  abandonment  of  agriculture  b}^ 
men  (LandarheiferJIiiehi)  is  analogous  with  the  tendency  of  women  to 
abandon  iirban  domestic  service  {Dienstbofenjlucht).  In  the  country 
man  seeks  his  liberty.  In  the  towns,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
woman  does  the  same.  In  both  cases  manufacturing  industry 
profits.  The  country  laViourer  and  the  servant  girl  alike  fly  to  the 
factory.  Taking  both  sexes  together,  industry  shows  a  very  large 
relative  increase,  viz.,  52  per  cent,  in  persons  occupied  {ErwerbfJuifige) 
and  76  per  cent,  in  industry  from  1882  to  1907. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  published  a  bulletin  entitled  "  Agricultural  Graphics  " 
containing  88  charts,  62  of  the  United  States  and  26  of  the  world. 
They  show  the  average  annual  production  of  the  principal  crops 
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and  the  average  numher  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  for  the 
two  decades  1899-1908  and  1869-78  by  means  of  proportionate 
circles  in  each  State.  For  the  world  a  comparison  of  different 
periods  is  not  attempted,  hut  the  figures  for  the  latest  avaihd)le  year 
— not  necessarily  the  same  year  for  each  country — are  adopted. 
The  charts  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to  give  more  than  a  very  general 
impression  of  the  statistics  represented,  and  for  readers  desiring  a  more 
precise  knowledge  of  the  facts  it  would  have  been  convenient  if  the 
actual  figures  had  been  added  as  an  appendix.  But  the  publication, 
which  is  evidently  designed  for  the  iise  of  farmers  to  whom  tabular 
statements  would  not  appeal,  is  a  significant  and  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  disseminate  statistical  knowledge  by  the  graphic 
method. 


A  supplement  to  the  fifth  number  of  La  lUforma  Sociah  for  the 
current  year  presents  a  study  of  price  movements  in  Italy  during 
the  period  1881-1909  by  Dr.  Necco.  More  than  one  method  of 
coml)ining  the  details  has  been  tried,  the  method  which  is  finally 
selected  being  that  employed  by  M.  de  Foville  in  his  calculations  of 
the  movements  of  prices  of  French  imports  and  exports,  and, 
following  this  example,  separate  index  numbers  are  calculated  for 
imports  and  exports;  the  year  1881  being  taken  as  the  starting 
point  and  reference  date.  The  import  index  shows  movements 
closely  parallel  to  those  shown  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number, 
and  by  the  index  of  M.  de  Foville  for  imports  into  France ;  the  rise 
of  the  Italian  number  in  1907  being,  however,  markedly  less  than 
that  of  the  Sauerbeck  number.  The  import  index  would  appear  to 
relate  to  what  may  be  called  "  in  bond  "  values,  and  some  interest 
attaches  to  the  comparison  of  its  movements  with  those  of  the 
export  index,  which  has  been  somewhat  lower  than  the  import 
index  in  every  year  since  1887,  with  the  exception  of  1894  and 
1895,  and  the  rise  of  which  in  1899  and  1900  was  very  notably  less 
than  that  of  the  import  index.  The  general  similarity  of  the 
fluctuations  of  average  prices  in  England  and  France  and  at 
Hamburg  and  Italian  ports,  as  measured  l)y  index  numbers  based 
on  prices  for  groups  of  commodities  showing  considerable  variety, 
is  a  striking  feature  brought  out  by  Dr.  Necco.  The  average 
values,  to  the  nearest  whole  number,  of  various  index  numbers 
cited  were  as  follows  in  the  successive  quinquennia  for  which  data 
are  available  : — 
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Necco — 

Italian  imports 

„       exports  

De  Foville — 

French  imports 

„       exports  

La  Reforme  Economiqne- 

French  prices 

Annuaire  Statistique — 

Prices  at  Hamburg    ... 

Mr.  Sauerbeck- 
English  prices    


1881-85. 

188ii-90. 

92 

82 

92 

81 

93 

84 

96 

90 

119 

1 
107 

80 

70 

1891-95.     1896-1900.  i   1901-05. 


75 
75 

76 
87 

93 
102 

67 


76 

71 

75 

84 

90 
98 
66 


79 
75 

78 
86 

95 


106 1 
70 


1906-09. 


86 
80 


105 


114 

1906-08 


The  report  and  memoranda  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  religious  bodies  in  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  has  now  been  issued  [Cd-5432,  price  3.s\  3^/.].  In 
the  course  of  an  account  of  Church  endowment  the  report  gives 
data  sho\\'ing  that  the  Welsh  dioceses  has^e  received  sums  amounting 
to  4,306,338/.  from  private  sources  since  1840.  The  total  is  made 
up  thus  : — Church  buildings,  restoration,  and  furnishing,  3,332,385/. ; 
churchj^ards,  83,218/.;  parsonages,  575,554^-;  parish  rooms, 
169,497/.;  and  restoration  and  repair  of  diocesan  buildings, 
145,684/.  The  voluntary  contributions  from  Easter,  1905,  to 
Easter,  1906,  came  to  298,982/.  The  gross  income  from  endow- 
ments, including  those  for  particular  purposes,  is  245,134/.  Of  the 
59,366/.  received  in  1906  by  the  Welsh  Church  through  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Wales  only  contributed  35,759/.  The 
methods  of  obtaining  Church  of  England  and  Nonconformist 
statistics  cannot  be  identical,  owing  to  the  different  ways  in  which 
such  terms  as  "members"  and  "communicants"  are  used;  and  the 
figure  given  for  "adherents"  can  only  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
estimate.  At  the  same  time,  totals  are  given  which  show  that, 
excluding  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  are  two  communicants,  or 
fully  admitted  members  of  some  denomination,  in  every  five  persons 
in  Wales  over  three  years  of  age — 743,361  out  of  1,864,696,  made  up 
of  193,081  Churchmen  and  550,280  Nonconformists,  the  latter  being 
subdivided  into  143,835  Baptists,  170,617  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
175,147  Congregationalists,  40,811  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
19,870  belonging  to  smaller  denominations.  The  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Nonconformist  Sunday  schools  are 
reported  as  numbering  168,786  and  611,083  respectively,  to  which 
are  added  13,457  and  56,479  teachers.  The  seating  accommodation 
available,    including   the    figures    fc    Roman   Catholic    churches, 
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exceeded  the  total  population  of  the  last  census  Ij}'-  6,23^.  The 
Commissioners  explain  that  Nonconformists  consider  it  their  duty 
to  provide  accommodation  for  special  services  and  festivals,  when 
the  attendance  is  unusually  large.  Another  reason  mentioned  is 
the  making  of  provision  for  future  increases  in  the  congregation. 

The  memoir  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson  and  Miss  Elderton  on 
the  influence  of  parental  alcoholism,  which  was  reviewed  l)y 
Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal,  has  evoked 
considerable  discussion  in  the  daily  press  and  elsewhere.  Amonw 
others,  certain  letters  appeared  in  Tlie  Times  during  August  last 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Marshall,  criticising  the  methods  and 
conclusions  of  the  memoir  on  grounds  which  were  in  great  part 
identical  with  those  taken  by  our  reviewer.  In  reply,  Professor 
Pearson  issued  through  Messrs.  Dulau  and  Co.  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Questions  of  the  day  and  of  the  fray.  No.  1 .  Sapplciiu'nt  to  the  memoir 
entitled  "  The  influence  of  parental  alcoholism  on  the  pliysupic  and  aliliti/ 
"  of  the  ofijrrinrj,  a  nply  to  the  Cambridge  economists."  Some  comments 
on  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Keynes  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Journal  (p.  114). 


The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the  Preliminary  Tal)les  of  the 
Census  of  Production  have  nox-f  been  issued.  The  tables  given  in 
Part  IV  cover  the  production  of  iron  mines  and  iron  quarries,  mines 
other  than  coal  and  iron,  copper  and  brass  factories  and  workshops 
and  all  the  more  important  branches  of  the  finished  metal  trades, 
with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  needles,  pins,  and  a  few 
minor  articles  of  metal.  Other  industries  dealt  with  include 
small  arms,  railway  carriage  and  wagon-building,  scientific  instru- 
ments, &c.,  explosives,  and  manufactured  fuel  factories.  In- 
formation is  also  given  respecting  productive  work  carried  on  liy 
railway  companies  and  in  the  Eoyal  Ordnance  Factories.  The 
gross  output  (selling  value  or  value  of  work  done)  for  priAate 
factories  and  workshops  is  147,985,000/.,  for  railways  34,703,00c/., 
and  for  Eoyal  Ordnance  Factories  3,359,810/.,  the  output  for 
private  factories  and  workshops  being  calculated  on  a  profit  basis, 
while  that  for  railways  and  Royal  Ordnance  Factoiies  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  cost  of  production.  The  cost  of  materials  used  is 
111,725,000/.,  17,600,000/.,  and  1,908,151/.  respectively,  while  the 
amount  paid  to  other  firms  by  the  various  factories  for  work  given 
out  is  533,000/.  The  net  output,  i.e.,  the  excess  of  the  gross  output 
over  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  and  the  work  given  out  is 
35,677,000/.  for  private  factories  and  workshops,  17,103,000/.  for 
railways,  and  1,451,659/.  for  Royal  Ordnance  Factories.     The  total 
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of  employed  (except  out-workers)  is  359,479  for  piivate  factories 
and  workshops,  241,526  for  railways,  and  14,533  ft)i'  Royal 
Ordnance  Factories. 


Part  V  of  the  Preliminary  Tables  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  food, 
drink,  and  tobacco  trades.  It  covers  the  output  of  all  classes  of 
factories  and  workshops  engaged  in  these  trades,  with  the  exception 
of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  preserved  meats,  sauces,  and 
pickles,  and  in  fish-curing,  bacon-curing,  and  butter  and  cheese- 
making.  A  certain  amount  of  manufacture  carried  out  by  retail 
establishments  and  (in  the  case  of  cider  making)  by  farmei's  is, 
however,  not  covered  by  the  Census.  Information  is  given  respecting 
productive  work  carried  on  in  Army  Bakeries  and  Naval  Victualling 
Yards  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  gross  output  for  private 
factories  and  workshops  is  257,215,000/.,  for  Army  Bakeries  61,925/., 
and  for  Naval  Victualling  Yards  34,971/.,  the  two  last  figures  being 
obtained  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production,  not  on  a  profit  basis,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  private  factories.  The  cost  of  materials  used  is 
172,692,000/.,  55,468/.,  and  32,487/.,  respectively,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  work  given  out  is  198,000/.  The  net  output  is  84,325,000/. 
in  the  case  of  private  factories,  6,457/.  for  Army  Bakeries,  and  2,484/. 
for  Naval  Victualling  Yards,  and  the  total  of  persons  employed  is 
407,830  for  private  factories,  136  for  Army  Bakeries,  and  28  for 
Naval  A^ictualling  Yards.  In  several  cases  in  the  Tables  the 
particulars  relate  to  the  manufacture  of  dutiable  articles  or  articles 
containing  dutiable  ingredients.  Except  in  the  case  of  spirit- 
distilling  factories  (where  the  returns  related  to  the  value  of  the 
spirits  in  bond),  the  value  of  the  products  wholly  or  in  part  dutiable 
as  returned  by  manufacturers  represents  the  price  charged  to  the 
purchaser,  and  thus  includes  the  duty  in  respect  of  that  portion  sold 
for  home  consumption.  Where  dutiable  goods  or  goods  containing 
dutiable  ingredients  are  sold  for  export,  either  out  of  l>ond  or  with 
the  benefit  of  drawback,  their  value,  being  based  on  the  price 
charo-ed  to  the  foreign  or  Colonial  purchaser,  naturally  does  not 
include  duty. 

'  The  "  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise,"  who,  under  the 
Finance  Act,  1908,  continue  the  work  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  have  now  issued  their  first  report  (Cd-5302.  Price  9^/.) 
By  Order  in  Council  the  management  of  the  duties  of  Excise  and  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  in 
connection  therewith  were  transferred  on  April  1,  1909,  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  present  report  is 
the  fifty-fourth  relating  to  the  Customs  and  the  fifty-third  relating 
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to  the  Excise.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  without  the  passing 
of  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  Kesolutions  of  the  House  of  Coninu)ns 
placed  the  Commissioners  in  a  (juite  exceptional  position,  and 
caused  them  to  offer  to  accept  payments  equivalent  to  the  duties  to 
which  the  resolutions  related  as  deposits.  This  offer,  it  is  stat(!d, 
was  regarded  generally  by  traders  as  one  most  favoui'ablc  to  their 
interests,  with  the  result  that  during  the  period  between  December  .3, 
1909,  and  April  20,  1910,  when  resolutions  were  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  imposing,  as  from  the  dates  mentioned  in  the 
Budget  Resolutions  of  1909,  the  duties  specified  in  those  resolutions, 
the  sums  collected  as  duty  and  the  sums  paid  as  deposit  or  withheld 
under  the  notice  were  as  follows  : — 


Amount 

collected  as 

tliily. 

Amount  paid 

as  voluntary 

deposits. 

Amount  wlihlidd 
and  onts'andini: 
on  April  20,  I'JU). 

£ 
5,525,359 

0,901 
6,094,953 

£ 

1,008,052 

2,229,651 

215 

1,708,530 

152,918 

£           .0.     d. 
140,005     2     6 

Tea    „       

1,038     4     5 

Spirits  Customs  and  Excise 

Motor  spirit           ,,                   ,, 

348,694  14    5 

Total    

1 1, 627,113 

5, 1 59,966 

489.738      1     4 

Upon  the  passing  of  the  A.ct  the  several  sums  making  up  the 
amounts  above  referred  to  as  having  been  withheld  and  outstanding 
were  claimed,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  paid — the  last  item  being 
received  on  June  27,  1910. 


In  August,  1909,  the  Government  of  India  addressed  the  several 
local  Governments  and  Administrations  on  the  subject  of  a  proposal 
by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India  that 
a  permanent  organization  should  be  formed  to  enquire  systematically 
into  problems,  both  practical  and  scientific,  connected  with  malaria 
in  India.  A  conference  of  administrative  and  medical  officers  and 
others  was  held  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  as  a  result  a 
Central  Scientific  Committee  was  formed,  on  lines  which  were 
approved  by  the  Government  of  India,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  carrying  out  the  statistical  enquiries  recommended 
by  the  conference.  The  transactions  of  the  committee,  which 
are  entitled  Faludism,  and  are  edited  by  its  Secretary,  Major  S.  V. 
James,  M.D.,  I. M.S.,  are  being  issued,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Sanitary  Commissioner.  The  first  number  contains  a  memo- 
randum by  Captain  S.  R.  Christophers,  I.M.S.,  on  "  Suggestions 
on  the  use  of  available  statistics  for  studying  nialari.i  in 
Indi^," 
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A  memorandum  has  been  issued  by  the  Government  of  Tasmania 
entitled  "  Considerations  regarding  the  Federation  of  States  which 
"  differ  materially,  at  the  initial  stage,  in  the  magnitude  of  popu- 
"  lation  or  development,"  by  Mr.  Kobert  M.  Johnson,  I.S.O., 
Government  Statistician  and  a  Fellow  of  this  Society.  The 
writer  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the  larger  the  popula- 
tion of  several  federating  States  of  the  same  stage  of  civilization 
the  larger  is  the  absolute  cost  of  the  government,  concomitant 
with  a  smaller  cost  per  head  of  population.  It  follows  that 
in  any  true  federation  of  States  for  the  sake  of  common  interests 
the  smaller  States  must,  even  on  the  basis  of  per  head  of 
population,  suffer  a  greater  sacrifice  than  the  greater  or  more 
advanced  States.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the 
six  Australian  States  in  the  year  prior  and  subsec|uent  to  Federation, 
and  is  indicated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Existing  State  taxes, 
1908-Uy. 


,    ,p  .  r  J  909-10 

1.  lasmama   |  ,^^^9 

2.  West  Australia '08-09 

8.  Soutli  Australia '08-09 

4.  Queensland    '08-09 

5.  Victoria '08-09 

(j.  New  South  Wales '08-09 

Six  States "08-09 


Vex  head. 


32 
27 

22 
22 
19 
18 
11 


303,.390 
250,83.5 
296,599 
4.50.250 
535,194 
1,167,4M 
907,249 


Increase,  190S-09, 
relative  to  1899-1900. 


Per  cent. 

per  lieatl. 


Per  head. 


I 


+  153-30 
+  110  40 


+  60-60    1 

+  52-89 

+  26-09 

+  22-91 

-  12-18* 


+  19 

4-14 

+  8 

+  7 

+  4 

+  3 

-  1 


16   10     j  3,<'07,57i  I    +      5'7      I    +    o   II 


*  Indicates  a  decrease. 


The  "  inequitable  character "  of  the  distril:)ution  of  the  federal 
surplus  of  1908-09  (7,927,134/.)  to  the  several  States  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  several  tables  and  graphs,  and  there  is  a  taltular 
illustration  showing  the  financial  results  to  each  State  Treasury  if 
the  surplus  had  been  allotted  on  such  percentage  values  as  might 
be  obtained,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  stress  of 
sacrifice  made  by  each  State  towards  the  Federal  Union,  as  indicated 
by  increased  direct  State  taxes  in  1909-10,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tributions by  States  to  Commonwealth  expenditure,  1908-09,  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentage  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  the  year's 
industrial  production  of  the  six  States,  1908-09,  &c.  In  conclusion, 
it  is  stated  that  a  close  study  of  ten  uniform  methods,  such  as 
those  indicated  above,  for  gauging  the  fairness  of  the  distribution 
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of  the  federal  surplus,  demonstrates  that  no  one  conccivalilo  uniform 
method  is  free  from  ol)jection,  but  that  the  book-keeping  method 
devised  by  the  Adehiide  Convention,  and  afterwards  adt)i)ted  by  the 
Commonwealth,  is  "  the  worst  of  all." 


The  Journal  of  Hygiene  issued  in  November  a  special  "  Placue 
"  number."  A  memoir  "  On  the  spread  of  epidemic  plague  through 
"districts  with  scattered  villages"  is  devoted  maiidy  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  problem  whether  recrudesence  or  importation  is  the 
more  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  through  such 
a  district.  The  first  part  of  the  memoir,  due  to  Major  I.amb,  con- 
sists of  an  elaborate  descriptive  analysis,  accompanied  by  very 
detailed  tables,  of  the  plague  history  of  villages  in  these  districts ; 
the  second  part  of  a  mathematical  in^'estigation  of  the  data  by 
Dr.  Major  Greenwood,  Jr.  The  general  lines  of  Dr.  Greenwood's 
investigation  are  the  followdng : — Of  all  the  villages  observed 
some  have  never  been  infected ;  some  have  only  been  infected  in 
I  epidemic,  some  in  2,  some  in  3,  and  so  on.  Is  the  actual  number 
of  recurrences  in  agreement  wath  w^hat  we  should  expect  if  the  fact 
of  infection  in  any  one  epidemic  Avere  quite  independent  of  the  fact 
of  infection  in  any  other  1  If  all  villages,  of  every  size,  be  pooled 
together  the  answer  is  in  the  negative ;  but  if  they  be  sorted  into 
groups  of  more  or  less  uniform  size,  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
The  chance  of  infection  increases,  in  fact,  with  size  of  village,  but 
for  villages  of  about  the  same  population  the  fact  of  previous 
infection  does  not  seem  to  increase  the  probability  of  infection  in  a 
fresh  epidemic. 


Part  IV  of  Vol.  VII  of  Biouietrika  w^as  issued  in  November  last. 
Mr.  P.  F.  Everitt  contributes  to  this  number  a  series  of  labour-saving 
tables  under  the  title  of  "  Tables  of  tetrachoric  functions  for  four- 
"fold  correlation  tables,"  the  purpose  of  the  tables  being  to  facilitate 
the  calculation  of  the  correlation-coefficient  by  Professor  Pearson's 
method.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  method  referred  to  gives 
for  r  an  equation  in  Avhich  the  coefficients  of  the  successive  powers 
are  functions  of  the  percentages  of  individuals  classified  as  possessing 
each  of  the  two  characters  correlated.  ^h\  Everitt's  tables  give 
the  required  function  of  each  percentage,  and  the  coefficients  can 
be  written  down  by  simply  multiplying  together  the  two  values 
taken  from  the  tal)le ;  for  most  work  it  will  hai-dly  lie  necessary 
even  to  interpolate.  The  only  work  left  is  consequently  the  solution 
of  the  equation.  AVe  have  tested  the  tables  and  find  a  very  gre^t 
saving  both  of  time  and  of  the  risk  of  error  in  a  rather  fidgety 
piece  of  arithmetic  ;  roughly,  w^e  should  say  the  time  is  more  than 
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halved.  The  calcuhition  of  such  tables  must  have  been  a  serious 
labour,  and  Mr.  Evei  itt  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  use 
the  method  in  cjuestion. 


A  short  paper  of  theoretical  interest  is  that  by  Professor  Pearson 
"  On  the  constants  of  index  distributions  as  deduced  from  the  like 
"  constants  for  the  components  of  the  ratio."     The  note  has  especial 
reference   to   the   two   memoirs,  in  this  and  an  earlier  issue,  by 
Dr.  Major  Greenwood,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  C.  White  on  the  opsonic 
index — memoirs   which,  apart   from  their   immediate   subject,  are 
of   value   in   regard   to   the   theory  of   sampling    under   practical 
conditions.     An   article  by  Professor   Pearson  in   the  Miscellanea 
defends  the  value  of  teachers'  retiu'us  as  to  the  general  intelligence 
of  school  children,  on  the  basis  of  some  data  obtained  from  a  number 
of  teachers  in  Aberdeen.      Professor  Pearson  finds  a  correlation, 
lying  somewhere   between  070  and  o'gg,  between    the   teacher's 
estimate  of  intelligence  and  the  place  of  the  child  in  an  examination, 
when  correction  is  made  for  age  and  standard.     A  second  article 
by  the  same  writer  reviews  a  paper  by  Professor  James   Wilson 
(Scientific  Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  May,  1910),  in 
which  apparently  he  concluded  that  there  was  no  relation  between 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  yielded  by  Ayrshire  cattle. 
Professor  Pearson,  from  the  same  data,  finds  that  there  is  a  relation, 
though  it  hardly  appears  so  marked    as    to  be  of  much  practical 
importance ;  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  is  very  slightly  higher  for 
the  cows  with  the  lower  than  for  those  with  the  higher  j^ields,  and 
it  fluctuates  more  largely.     The  remaining  memoirs  are  a  mathe- 
matical study,  by  Mr.  H.  Waite,  of  the  theoretical  relation  between 
the  number  of  mosquitoes  in  a  locality  and  the  malaria  rate,  and 
a  research   by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Harris  into  the  selective  elimination 
occurring  during  the  development  of  the  fruits  of  Staphylea. 


A  report  by  Dr.  L.  W.  Darra  Mair  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  relative  mortality  in  through  and  back-to-back  houses 
in  certain  towns  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  [Cd-531-1,  price  ^d.] 
was  issued  last  August.  The  subject  of  the  mortality  among  the 
inhabitants  of  back-to-back  houses  is  one  that  has  on  several  previous 
occasions  engaged  the  attention  of  medical  officers  of  health  and  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  A  useful  summary  of  earlier  investi- 
gations is  given  by  Dr.  Mair;  but  the  data  collected,  Avith  the 
assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  local  authorities,  for  the  present 
report  cover  a  wider  field  and  a  longer  period  than  has  been 
previously  the  case,  and  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
obtain  information  respecting  "  through  "  and  "  back-to-back  "  houses 
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of  the  same  class  in  each  of  the  areas  considered.  Further,  the  sexes 
and  ages  of  the  inhal)itants  of  the  houses  of  each  t3'pe  were  noted 
and  the  crude  death-rates  have  accordingly  been  rechiced  to  corrected 
rates  on  the  standard  population  (by  the  method  of  standai-d  death- 
rates).  The  vital  statistics  cover  a  period  of  tea  years,  189.S-1!)07. 
The  corrected  average  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes  was  greater 
in  the  back-to-back  houses  than  in  the  through  houses  l)y  15  per 
cent. ;  if  the  modern  type  of  l)ack-to-back  houses,  built  in  l>locks  of 
four  so  as  to  possess  side  ventilation,  is  excluded,  the  excess  is  raised 
to  20  per  cent.  The  outstanding  causes  of  death  Avhich  produced 
this  excess  were  («)  pneumonia,  bronchitis  and  other  pulmonary 
diseases  (other  than  phthisis),  and  (//)  diseases  of  defective  develop- 
ment and  of  malnutrition  in  young  children ;  the  excess  from  these 
causes  approached  40  per  cent.  As  regards  phthisis,  there  is  an 
excess  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  back-to-back  houses  l)uilt  in 
rows,  but  no  excess  in  the  case  of  those  built  in  blocks  of  four.  We 
note  that  the  rent  paid  for  the  back-to-back  houses  (4.5.  Gd.)  is  lower 
on  an  average  than  that  paid  for  the  through  houses  (5X.  6^/.),  in 
spite  of  the  care  taken  to  ensure  similarity  of  standard.  This  might 
indicate,  perhaps,  some  tendency  for  the  cheaper  houses  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  lower  and  weaker  class  of  population,  but  it  seems 
wholly  impossible  that  any  such  hypothetical  influence  could  account 
for  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  the  large  excess  of  mortality  from 
the  special  diseases  noted  above.  A  report  on  infant  and  child 
mortality,  issued  in  July  as  a  supplement  to  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  [Cd-5263,  price  is.  yi.]  must  l)e 
reserved  for  more  detailed  notice. 


We  noted  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1909,  the  publication 
of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  had  then  occasion  to  comment  on  the  failure  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Officer  to  carry  out  in  his  own  report  the  spirit  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Boaid  as  to  the  inclusion  of  statistical 
matter  in  the  reports  of  school  medical  officers.  The  second  annual 
report  (for  1909)  of  that  officer  has  been  issued  [Cd-5426,  price  1 1'/.], 
and  certain  statistical  data  are  now  given,  but  they  are  still  very 
sporadic  in  character.  Of,  roughly,  six  million  children  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales,  about  10  per  cent. 
sufter  from  serious  defect  in  vision ;  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  from 
defective  hearing;  i  to  3  per  cent,  have  suppurating  ears;  8  per  cent, 
have  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils  of  sufficient  degree  to  require 
surgical  treatment;  20  to  40  per  cent,  suffer  from  extensive  and 
injurious  decay  of  the  teeth;  40  per  cent,  have  unclean  heads; 
about  I  per  cent,  suffer  from  ringworm  :   i   per  cent,  are  affected 
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with  tuberculosis  of  readily  recognisable  form,  and  0*5  to  2  per  cent, 
are  afflicted  with  heart  disease.  "  Many  of  the  reports  received," 
says  Dr.  Newman,  "  contain  valuable  tables  of  statistics  in  respect 
"  of  certain  findings,  such,  for  instance,  as  height  and  weight,  or  the 
"  defects  of  hearing  and  vision,  which  cannot  be  summarised,  partly 
"  because  the  retu;'ns  are  not  all  obtained  in  the  same  way  or  on  the 
"  same  basis,  and  partly  ])ecause,  valuable  though  they  are  for  a 
"  given  district,  it  would  be  fallacious  to  summarise  them  for  all 
"  districts."  Is  not  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  method  the  sole  reason 
for  which  it  would  be  fallacious  to  make  such  a  summary  1  And  is 
not  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  method,  in  great  part  at  least,  directly 
due  to  -the  failure  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  himself  to  provide 
that  guidance  which  was  so  essential  ?  "  The  work  is  not,  and 
"  and  cannot  be,  of  the  nature  of  an  anthropometric  survey,"  says 
Dr.  Newman.  On  the  contrary,  the  work  is  and  must  be,  inevitably 
and  essentially,  an  anthropometric  survey :  the  sole  question  is 
whether  it  shall  be  so  carried  out  that  the  results  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  district  to  district,  shall  ])e  comparable  with  one  another. 
We  still  hope  that  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board,  enthusiast 
as  he  is  for  the  administrative  side  of  his  work,  may  find  more  time 
to  devote  to  this  side  of  the  question.  He  holds  the  view,  we 
gather  from  his  report,  that  medical  inspection  under  the  local 
education  authorities  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the  pul)lic 
health  administration  of  the  country ;  hardly  any  public  service,  we 
may  remind  him,  has  found  statistical  data  of  greater  and  more 
immediate  utility  than  the  service  of  pul)lic  health. 


The  September  issue  of  the  Quart erhj  Publications  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  in  addition  to  two  interesting  articles  on 
"  International  Crop-Eeporting  Service,"  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Clark,  and 
"  Eailway  Statistics,"  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Harvey,  contains  a  careful 
study  entitled  "Referenda  in  Massachusetts  and  Boston,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell.  The  inquiry  deals  chiefly  with  general 
referenda,  i.e.,  on  matters  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Government,  or  its  relation  to  the  National  Government,  as  apart 
from  special  referenda,  relating  either  to  the  charters  or  charter 
amendments  of  cities,  or  to  the  acceptance  of  other  special  acts,  and 
recurrent  referenda  within  each  city  or  town  whereby  the  c][uestion 
of  Hcensing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  is  annually  determined.  In 
attempting  to  measure  the  interest  of  the  electorate  and  the 
significance  of  the  votes  cast  upon  the  referenda  under  review,  two 
criteria  have  been  adopted :  first,  the  percentage  of  the  total  vote 
upon  a  given  cpiestion  to  the  total  vote  cast  for  Governor  of  the 
State  in  the  same  year;  and,  secondly,  the  percentage  of  the  major 
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vote  upon  a  given  question  to  the  total  vote  upon  that  question. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  data  for  earlier  elections,  however,  does  not 
permit  the  whole  series  of  referenda  to  be  satisfactorily  tested  by 
either  criterion ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  state,  in  respect  to  referenda 
submitted  before  1890,  what  proportion  of  the  registered  or  of  the 
qualified  voters  actually  voted  for  Governor  or  on  a  referendum  in 
a  given  year.  The  details  on  previous  page,  extracted  from  a  table 
given  by  the  author,  illustrate  in  an  interesting  manner  the  working 
of  the  referendum.  It  is  proposed  to  follow  this  article  with  another, 
on  "  The  relative  interest  shown  by  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  and 
"  Boston  in  Referenda  and  Contests  for  Office,  1890-1910." 


Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  Commonwealth  Statistician,  was  President 
of  the  section  of  Social  and  Statistical  Science  at  this  year's 
meeting  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  took  as  the  subject  of  his  address  "The  Problems 
"  of  Statistics,"  and,  commencing  with  a  synopsis  of  the  history  of 
statistics  and  the  evolution  of  statistical  science,  passed  on  to  a 
survey  of  the  field  of  modern  statistics,  taking  these  under  two 
heads — (a)  Vital  statistics,  including  such  matters  as  the  theory  of 
heredity  and  eugenics,  and  (h)  Economic  statistics — statistics  of 
production,  distribution  and  consumption.  "  The  science  of 
"  statistics,"  Mr.  Knibbs  writes,  on  turning  to  the  present  aspect  of 
statistical  problems,  "  is  not  merely  resuming  its  original  range  and 
"  dignity,  but  transcending  that  range.  The  wide  reach  of  statis- 
"  tical  method,  and  the  demands  it  makes  in  regard  to  the  necessary 
"  mathematical  equipment,  mark  it  out  as  on  the  broadest  planes 
"  of  human  knowledge."  In  addition  to  a  copy  of  his  address, 
Mr.  Knibbs  forwards  a  "  Note  on  the  influence  of  infantile 
"  mortality  on  birth-rate"  {Jourii.  Boy.  Soc.  of  N.S.JF.  \ o\.  x\iw). 
The  note  forms  a  sequel  to  his  previous  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
and  gives  a  deduction  of  an  approximately  linear  relation  between 
the  initial  and  final  birth-rate,  after  a  change  in  infantile  mortality, 
on  the  assumption,  if  we  rightly  follow  the  reasoning,  that  women 
whose  children  have  died  are  more  likely  to  produce  further  offspring 
than  those  whose  children  have  survived. 


The  September,  October,  and  November  issues  of  the  Empire 
llevieiu  contain  an  article,  in  three  parts,  by  Mr.  George  T. 
Bisset-Smith  (H.M.  Registration  Examiner),  on  "  The  Approaching 
"  Census,"  dealing,  respectively,  with  "  Some  observations  on  the 
"  numbering  of  the  people,"  "  Some  aspects  of  2:)opulation,"  and 
"  New  features  of  the  coming  enumeration."  The  November  issue 
of  this  review  contains  also  a  brief  article  on  "  Politics  and  statistics 
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"  in  ludk,"  written  over  the  ]),seu(lonym  "  Madrassi."  The  wrili-r 

criticises  severely  the  compihxtion  of  Indian  statistics  relatin-'   lo 
land. 


The  Yale  lleview  for  November  contains  an  article  hy  .Mi-,  .hiliu.s 
H.  Parmelee  on  "  The  Statistical  Work  of  the  Federal  Goverjimeiit  " 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
through  its  "kaleidoscopic"  career,  from  the  first  Census  of  1790, 
when  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was  carried  on  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  President,  until  the  estaljlishment  of  a  permanent 
Bureau  in  1902.  The  thirteenth  Census,  therefore,  which  has  just 
been  taken,  is  the  first  to  be  carried  out  by  the  permanent  Bureau, 
and  its  results  will  be  awaited  with  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
writer  also  examines  the  collection  of  commercial  statistics  since 
their  inception  in  1820,  and  touches  on  the  discussion  during  the 
past  three  years  as  to  the  advisability  of  consolidating  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  the  Census  Bureau.  A  special  committee,  appointed 
by  the  Society  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1907,  repoited  adversely 
on  the  question,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  seems  likely  to  contiinie 
its  development  on  the  present  lines  rather  than  in  any  new  direction. 
At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  collects  and  pul)lishes 
statistics  of  foreign  commerce,  presenting  imports  and  exports, 
respectively,  by  countries  and  customs  districts,  the  inward  and 
outward  movement  of  toiuiage  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  countries 
whence  entered  and  for  which  cleared.  The  Bureau  also  collects 
and  pul)lishes  information  regarding  the  movements  of  internal 
commerce,  including  "  coastwise  "  commerce  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  immigration  and  registry  reports  formerly 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  have  been  discontinued,  and  are  now 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Lnmigration  and  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
respectively. 

A  Committee  appointed  1)y  the  Council  of  the  Eugenics  Education 
Society  has  been  considering  "  the  eugenic  bearing  of  the  Majority 
"and  Minority  Reports  of  the  lioyal  Commis.sion  on  the  Poor  Law," 
it  ])eing  held  that  as  both  reports  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
administrative  matters,  careful  investigation  was  reipiired  to 
"analyse  or  define  the  personality  of  the  pauper,  his  character, 
"  antecedents  and  capacities."  The  November  issue  of  the  Euijcnic^ 
Revieio  contains  the  report  of  this  Committee  and  three  other  articles 
on  poor  law  eugenics,  viz.,  "  Some  Examples  of  Pooi-  Law  Eugenics," 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lidbetter  (General  Eelieving  Officer,  Bethnal  Green), 
"The  Majority  Report,"  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Loch,  and  "The  Minority 
"  Report,"  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.     Section  IIL  of  the  Committee's 
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report  describes  an  "investigation  into  pauper  family  histories." 
The  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  "whether  pauperism 
"is  not  clue  to  inherent  civic  defects;  and  whether  therefore  the 
"  tendency  to  become  paupers  is  hereditarily  transmitted  through 
"  succeeding  generations."  The  method  of  investigation  involved 
the  study  of  workhouse  records  and  personal  interviews  with 
paupers  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  full  nature  of  the  pedigree 
of  some  individual  paupers.  Four  generations  of  paupers  are  traced, 
and  the  conclusion  is  stated  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  those  civic  defects  which  result  in 
pauperism.  Mr.  Lidbetter  makes  a  similar  contention  in  his  paper 
in  submitting  that  "  there  is  evidence  that  a  high  proportion  of 
"  chargeability  is  due  to  inherited  defect." 


An  election  for  fourteen  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute  was  held  by  correspondence 
during  the  present  year  and  the  result  was  announced  by  the 
President,  M.  Bodio,  on  October  2G  last.  The  number  of  candidates 
duly  nominated  was  twenty-four,  and  of  these  eight  were  elected, 
having  received  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  voting — 
being  the  requisite  proportion  necessary  to  secure  election.  The 
new  members  are  Messrs.  Bernard  Mallet  (England),  E.  D.  Durand 
(United  States),  H.  B.  Greven  (Netherlands),  M.  Sauveur  (Belgium), 
L.  Colesco  (Roumania),  M.  Huber  (France),  W.  Lotz  (Germany) 
and  E.  H.  Godfrey  (Canada). 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  P.  Hurst  has  been  appointed  Statistical  Officer  to 
the  Port  of  London  Authority.  The  Belfast  University  Commis- 
sioners have  appointed  Mr.  H.  0.  Meredith,  M.A.,  of  King's  College, 
Camljridge,  to  be  Professor  of  Economics  in  Belfast  University. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Girdlers'  University 
Lecturer  in  Economics  in  succession  to  Mr.  Meredith. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 
Tlie  Account  ant,  1910 — 

September  10 — The  administration  of  local  government  finance 

in  England  and  Wales  :  Collins  (Arthur). 
Octobers — The  issue  of  capital  at  a  premium :  Griffitlts  (J.  fl.). 
Recent   financial   legislation   in   some    of    its   bearings   on 
professional  accountancy  :  Barber  [Duncan). 
November    19  —  Treatment    of    fluctuating    currency    in    the 
accounts  of  English  companies  :  Cutforfh  (A.  E.). 
Accountants'  Magazine,  1910 — 

August — Can  a  company  purchase  its  own  shares  1 :  Spens  {J.  G.). 
November — The  history  of  the  income  tax  :  Bell  (L.  B.). 
Bankers'  Magazine,  1910 — 

August — People's   banks.      National   finance;    the   burden   of 
expenditure.     The  financial  and  economic  position  of  Japan. 
The  Bank  of  France.     The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany. 
September — Cotton  bills  of  lading.     Chinese  currency  reform. 
Is  centralisation  in  banking  conducive  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  1 :  CiiisJiobii  {G.  D.).     The  banking  half- 
year  in  Canada.     National  Bank  of  Belgium. 
October — Agricultural   land   banks.      Centenary  of   the   Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Scotland.    Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  1909-10. 
November — Gold  reserves  and  the  fall  in  consols.     Scheme  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  gold  reserve :  Orammond  (Edgar). 
The    depreciation   in    "Gild-edged"   securities;   is    further 
"  Writing  down  "  necessary  ? :  Gibson  (A.  H.).     Is  centralisa- 
tion  in   banking   conducive   to   the   best   interests   of   the 
community  1  (second  prize  essay). 
Economic  Journal.     September,  1910 — German  labour  exchanges: 
Heath  (J.  St.   G.).      Movement  for  international  lal)Our  legis- 
lation :  Potter  (Miss  I).  S.).     Producers'  and  consumers'  surplus  : 
I'igou  (Prof.  A.  C.).     Doctrine  of  Malthus :  Brentano  (Prof.  L.). 
Applications   of   probabilities   to   economics.      II  :    Edgeicorth 
(Prof.    F.    Y.).      Must   inventions    reduce   rate   of   interest  1 : 
Chapma'h  (Prof.  S.  J.).    Depreciation  :  Lyons  (F.  Oliver).     Reform 
of  the  poor  laws :  Hamilton  (C.  J.).     Trade  union  and  parlia- 
mentary representation  :  Geldart  (Prof.  IF.  M.). 
Economic  Beview,  1910 — 

July — Land  tenure  and  political  development :  Bussell  (Rev.  Dr. 
F.  JF.).  Some  impressions  of  German  and  Austrian  muni- 
cipal enterjjrise  :  Glenday  (Rev.  Edward  A.).  Social  coiulitions 
and  the  principles  of  1834  :  Kenyan  (Ruth).  Marginal 
productivity  :  Hobson  (J.  A.).  Obituary;  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. :  Prire  (L.  L.). 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 
Economic  Review — Contd. 

October — The  State  as  an  agent  for  securing  distributive  justice  : 
C'onacher  (H.  M.).  Labour  in  Japan :  Pringh  [Rev.  J.  C). 
"  Public  assistance "  and  organised  charities  in  Oxford : 
Butler  (C.  Violet).  Municipal  enterprise  in  Germany : 
Taioney  (R.  H.). 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  1910 — 

A^ignst — Taxation  on  savings :  Schooling  (J.  Holt).  How 
the  Panama  Canal  will  affect  movement  of  the  trade : 
Barrett  {Hon.  John).  First  principles  of  investment;  Mr, 
Lowenfeld's  scheme :  Crozier  {Dr.  J.  Beuttie).  Economic 
evolution  of  Hungary  :  Sr.terenyi  {His  Excellency  Joseph). 

September — How  financial  capital  does  its  work  :  Hobson  {J.  A.). 
Women  and  finance :  Creighton  {Mrs.).  Foreign  profits  and 
dividends  as  affecting  saving  in  income  tax :  Carter  {R.  A^.). 
The  American  people  and  scientific  investment :  Speare 
{Charles  F.). 

October — Foreign  investments  and  home  employment :  Hobson 
{J.  A.).     The  interdependence  of  sea  power;  commerce  and 
investment :  Carrey  {Commander  E.  //.). 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1910 — ■ 

July — Coombe  j^laTitation,  Keswick :  a  successful  plantation  at 
a  high  altitude  {continued  in  August  issue):  Robinson  {R.  L.) 
and  Jf\itt  {A.  Lindsay).  Water  supply  in  relation  to  small 
holdings  :  Clayton  {Chas.  H.  J.). 

September — The  composition  of  seaweed  and  its  use  as  manure : 
Russell  {E.  J.). 

October — Commercial  cultivation  of  the  loganberry  :  Hooper 
{G.  F.).     State  assistance  to  agriculture  in  Denmark. 

November — International   forestry  congress  at   Brussels.      Co- 
operative live  stock  insurance  :  Stojyford  {E.  A.). 
Journal  of  iJejxirtment  of  Agriculture,   <fr.,  for  Ireland.      October, 

1910 — Position  of  Irish  Agriculture.     Technical  instruction  in 

Londonderry :   Armstrong  {G.   E.).     Eoadside  fruit  culture  in 

Germany.     Egg  records  for  the  year  1909-10.     Winter  milk 

production. 
Journal  of  tJte  Institute  of  Actuaries.     October,  1910 — Analysis  and 

apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  management  of  a  life  office 

with   a   view   to   ascertaining   the   office   premium   loadings  : 

Rietschel   {II.   J).     Extracts   from   address   to   the   Economic 

science    and    statistics    section    of     the    British    Association 

(Insurance  against  unemployment)  :  Smith  {Sir  H.  Lleicellyn). 
Journal  of  the  Insfitute  of  Bankers,  1910 — 

October — German  bill  of  exchange  law.  A  scheme  for  the 
better  utilization  of  the  Burroughs  adding  machine. 

November — A  critical  survey  of  the  literature  of  banking  in  the 
United  Kingdom  :  Ikirge  {John).  Eeports  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  of  the  United  States.  Annual  report 
of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Mint,  1909. 
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United  Kingdom — Confd. 

Journal  of  the  Sociefi/  of  Comparative  Legislation.    No.  23.    Novcmhcr 
1910 — Employers,  employees,  and  accidents:  Hill  {Sir  John  Gray). 
The  Declaration  of  Lonclon  :  Macdonell  {Sir  John). 
Manrlieder  Statistical  Society.     Transactions.     5't's.sm  1909-10 — Tho 
Manchester  milk  supply  :  Dek^pine  {Prof.  Sheridan).     Our  trade 
with  the  United  States  of  America:  Ellinger  {Barnard).    Homo 
work  :  Chapman  {Prof.  S.  J.).    Kemarks  upon  Chinese  commerce, 
banking  and  economics:   Parker  {E.  If.).     The  Loid  Mayor's 
fund  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Manchester :   JTyatt  {C.  II.). 
United  Empire  :  The  Poyal  Colonial  Institute  Journal,  1910 — 
Aiignst — Eecent  developments  in  West  Africa:  Cooper  {J.  Ashley). 

Native  franchise  in  South  Africa :  Neicnham  {E.  J.). 
Septemher — The  colonisation  of  the  Caribbean  :   Cundall  {F.). 

The  New  Hebrides :  Pason  {Capt.  E.  G.). 
October — The  Imperial  Conference  of  1911 ;  a  plea  for  practical 

results :    Drage    {Geoffrey).      Native   land   tenure   in   South 

Africa.     Part  1 :  Neicnham  {F.  J.). 
November — ^\Tiite  colonisation  of  the  tropics  :  Lyde  {Prof.  L.  IF.). 

The  horse  in  Australia :  Inqlis  {G.).     Progress  in  Rhodesia  ; 

M.  {L.). 

United  States — 
AmericoM  Journal  of  Sociology,  1910 — • 

March — Changes  in  census  methods  for  the  census  of    1910: 

Durand  {E.  Dana).     The  outlook  for  American   statistics  : 

WiUcox  {IFalter  F.). 
May — The   social   marking   system :    Giddings   {Franklin   H.). 

Notes  on  the  recent  census  of  religious  bodies  :  Coc  {A.). 
July — A  city  of  vagabonds  :    Schelle  {A.  F.  Van).     Neglected 

widowhood   in   the    juvenile    court :    Brecldnridge    {S.    P.). 

Death  penalty  and  homicide  :  Macdonald  {A.). 
Septemher — The  housing  of  non-family  groups  of  men  in  Chicago  : 

Hunt  {Milton  B.).  The  opium  question  :  Scheltema  {J.  F.). 
American  Statistical  Association.  Quarterly  Publications.  No.  90. 
June,  1910 — Derivation  of  the  United  States' mortality  table 
by  osculatory  interpolation  :  Glover  {J.  JF.).  The  age  returns 
of  the  twelfth  census  (1909)  :  Bailey  {IF.  II)  and  Parmlee  {J.  //.). 
The  social  marking  system  •  Giddings  {F.  H.).  The  necessity 
of  the  supervision  of  weights  and  measures :  Beichmann  {F.), 
Organised  labor  and  the  recent  advance  in  prices :  Haney, 
{L.  //.').  A  formula  for  drawing  two  correlated  curves  so  a,s 
to  make  the  resemblance  as  close  as  possible :  H'Doubler 
{Francis  T). 

t  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  1 9 1 0 — 

July — Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  dift'erent  authors  on:  1. 
The  treatment  of  the  accused  and  the  offender.  2.  Juvenile 
courts  and  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders.  3.  The  scope 
and  limits  of  the  injunction.  4.  The  administration  of  the 
criminal  law;  defects  and  proposed  remedies.  5.  Eespect 
for  law  in  the  United  States. 

YOti.  ];JCXIV.      PART  I.  L 
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United  States — Confd. 

Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science- — Confd. 

Se-ptember — Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors  on : 
1.  Special  problems  of  labor  disptites.  2.  Methods  of 
settlement  of  labor  disputes.  3.  The  law  of  labor  disputes 
in  the  United  States.  4.  The  law  of  lalior  disputes 
abroad. 

November — The  problem  before  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission :  Andre2V  (Hon.  A.  Piatt).  Financing  our  foreign 
trade :  Kent  (Frederick  I.).  The  extension  of  American 
banking  in  foreign  countries  :  McRoberts  (Samuel).  English 
methods  of  lending  as  contrasted  with  American :  Jacobs 
(Laurence  Merfon).  Utilisation  of  bank  reserves  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries  :  Roberts  (Hon.  George  E.).  The 
Canadian  banking  system  and  its  operation  under  stress  : 
Johnson  (Joseph  French).  The  Stock  Exchange  and  the  money 
market :  IFhite  (Horace).  The  independent  treasury  and  the 
banks :  TFildman  {M.  S.).  National  banking  system  and 
federal  bond  issues :  Ailes  (Milton  E.).  Enlargement  of 
clearing  house  functions :  Young  (Stanlei/).  The  growth  of 
State  Ijanks  and  trust  companies  :  Barnett  (George  E.). 
Branch  banking  among  the  State  banks  :  Eckardt  (H.  M.  P.). 
The  operation  of  the  mutual  savings  bank  system  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  treatment  of  savings  deposits  :  Nichols 
(Frederic  C).  The  use  of  credit  currency  by  country  banks  : 
Huston  (J.  P.).  State  and  national  examinations  of  banks : 
Stockwell  (Herbert  G.).  State  and  federal  control  of  banks: 
Frame  (Andrew  J.). 
Bankers'  Magazine  (New  York),  1910— 

July — The  United  States  Treasury.  VII  (continued  in  August 
issue)  :  Smith  (Henry). 

August — Savings  bank  buildings  as  an  asset :  Knijjin  (IF.  H.). 

September — Canadian  banking  and  commerce  :  Eckardt  (H.  M.  P.). 

October — San  Antonio,  Texas,  a  progressive  commercial  centre : 
Schreiner  (George  A.). 

November — The  taxation  question;  a  few  thoughts,  an  object 
lesson,    and    some    suggestions  :    Bankman   (A.).       Credit 
insurance  :    Bazo   (F.    Gonzales).       The    bicentral    banking 
system:   JFadsuwth  (P.  C.). 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.     1910 — 

No.  87.  Mm-c/i— Wholesale  prices,  1890  to  March,  1910. 
Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  union  carpenters  in  the 
United  States  and  in  English-speaking  foreign  countries : 
Stewart  (Ethelbert).  Prices  of  wheat,  bread,  &c.,  in  Milan, 
Italy,  1801  to  1908. 

No.  88.  May — Cost  of  living  of  families  of  moderate  income 
in  Germany  in  1907  08.  Trend  of  wages  in  Germany, 
1898  to  1907.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  German  wood- 
working industries  in  1906.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in 
Austria,  1906  and  1907, 
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Journal  of  Political  Economy,  1910 — 

July — The  prices  of  preferred  and  common  stocks,  1890-1909: 
Mitchell  {JF.  C).     The  economic  investigations  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Commission  :  LanrL  (//'.  J.). 
October — Shall  railway  profits  l)e  limited?:   Dunn  (Samm'l  ().). 
The    income-tax    in    Georgia :    Shrlton    {IF.    A.).      Census 
statistics   on    employment    of    children    in    manufactures  • 
Sargent  {F.  B.). 
Yah  Beview.     Augii.^t,  1910 — A  hetter  control  of  ])ul)lic  oxpendi 
ture  :   Williams  {IF.  M.  J.).     Capitalisation  and  market  value  : 
Davenport  (U.  J.).     Unionism  and  the  courts :    (Jroat  (G.  G.). 
The    second-class    mail    rates :     Burroivs  {G.    IF.).      Typical 
commercial  crises  versus  a  money  panic  :  Brown  {Harry  G.). 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift,  1910 — 

June — Die  statistischen  Grnndlagen  der  Invaliden-  nnd  Alters- 
versicherung  nach  der  osterreichischen  Sozialversichorungs- 
vorlage  :  Winkler  {Dr.  Wilhelm).  Bericht  iiber  die  Tiitigkeit 
des  statistischen  Seminars  an  der  UniversitJit  Wien  in  den 
Wintersemestern  1907-08,  1908-09,  und  1909-10:  Meyer  {Dr. 
Bohert).  Die  Periode  1753-1761  in  der  Entwicklungsge- 
schichte  des  osterreichischen  Volksziihlungswesens  :  Witt- 
schieben  {Dr.). 

Jidy-August — Die  Alpen  im  Bezirke  Afienz  in  Steiermark. 
Alpstatistische  Erhebungen  durchgefiihrt  vom  Statistischen 
Landesamte  f  iir  Steiermark :  Wittsrkiehen  {Dr.  Otto).  Stu- 
dentenstiftungen  im  Jahre  1908  :  Loirnz  {Dr.  Alfred). 

September — Die  njichste  Volksziihlung  :  Meyer  {Dr.  Bobert).  Die 
Gesellschaften  mit  beschriinkter  Haftung :  Oberndorff  {Karl 
Graf).  Die  iiberseeische  osterreichische  Wanderung  in  den 
Jahren  1908  und  1909  sowie  die  Einwanderungs-  und 
sonstigem  Verhaltnisse  in  den  wichtigsten  Einwanderungs- 
staaten.     1.  Teil :  Englisch  {Dr.  F.). 

France — 

Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques,  1910 — 

July — Les  grandes  compagnies  de  commerce  sous  le  r^gne  do 
Louis  XIV:  Levasseur  {i^mile).  Le  souverain  anglais  :  Caudel 
{Maurice).  La  taxation  des  benefices  industriels  et  commer- 
ciaijx  et  I'impdt  sur  le  revenu  en  Espagne :  Falette  {Baudin  de  la). 
Le  port  de  Barcelone :  Bexcaviin  {Maurice).  Chronique 
financiere :  Henry  {P.). 

September — Albert  Vandal :  Leroy  Beatdieu  {A.).  Les  colonies 
sous  le  regne  de  Louis  XIV :  Levasseur  {£mile).  Le  r6le  du 
Port  de  Paris  dans  I't^couomie  de  la  capitale  :  Maury  {Frauroi^^). 
La  reforme  electorale  en  Prusse  :  Matter  {Paul).  La  politique 
douaniere  de  I'Empire  allemand.  I. — Le  prince  de  Ilohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst  j  la  preparation  du  tarif  douanicr:  Armagnac 
{J.)  et  Saint  Girons  {P.).  Le  rachat  des  chemins  de  fer  au 
Japon :  Ldvy  {Maurice). 
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Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhre  des  Finances,  1910 — 

June — Enquete  sur  la  circulation  monetaire  et  fiduciaire. 

July — Le  projet  de  budget  pour  I'exercice  1911.  Production 
et  consommation  des  alcools  en  1909  et  1908. 

August — Loi  portant  revision  du  tarif  general  des  douanes. 

Septemher — Loi  portant  revision  du  tarif  general  des  douanes. 
(Suite   et   fin.)      Les    contributions    directes    et   les   taxes 
assimilees.     Les  octrois  en  1909. 
Journal  des  Economistes,   1910 — 

July — La  revanche  des  ve rites  economiques  :  Guyot  (Yves).  Le 
cafe  au  Bresil :  d'AntJiouard  {A.).  Les  limites  du  droit  de 
greve  :  Feely  {Joseph  J.).  L'erreur  protection niste  :  Pupin 
(Rene).  Le  Mexique  et  ses  finances:  Guyot  (Yves).  Les 
assurances  agricoles  au  Conseil  d'Etat  en  1858.  Lettre  de 
M.  Leon  Cornudet  a  M.  Frederic  Passy  :  Cornudet  {Lhn). 
Les  journ^es  de  raaladie  a  la  Societ(5  du  gaz  de  Paris  : 
Macler  (CL). 

August — Le  probleme  de  la  depopulation  :  Molinari  (G.  de). 
Les  Mines. — Charges  et  menaces  fiscales :  Guyot  {Yves). 
Le  recensement  hongrois  a  effecteur  a  la  fin  de  I'annee  1910  : 
Vizakndi  {Antoine).  La  situation  economique  du  Portugal : 
Marvaud  {Angel).  Les  travaux  parlementaires  de  la  Chambre 
des  deputes  (1909-10),  fin  de  legislature:  Liesse  (Andrd). 
Mouvement  agricole  :  Molinari  {Maurice  de). 

Septemher — Le  port  d'Anvers  :  Guyot  {Yves).  Le  second  Congres 
du  lil>re-(^change  (Anvers  9-12  ao4t  1910):  Raffalovich  {A.). 
Les  immobilisations  de  capitaux  et  les  crises  economiques  : 
d  'Eichthal  {Eugtne).  La  politique  budgetaire  en  Europe  : 
Duhern  [E.  B.).  Eevue  de  I'Academie  des  sciences  morales 
et  politiques  (du  16  mai  au  15  aout  1910):  Lefort  {J.). 
Travaux  des  chambres  de  commerce  et  des  congres  : 
Rouxel  {M.). 

October — L'accaparement :  Molinari  {G.  de).  L'Etat  et  I'epargne  : 
Guyot  {Yves).  Les  deux  regimes:  Lambert  {Henri).  La 
reforme  de  la  loi  de  1844  sur  les  brevets  d'invention :  Jacq 
{Fernand). 

November — Le  droit  de  greve  et  la  greve  des  chemins  de  fer : 
Guyot  {Yves).  Le  caoutchouc  au  Bresil:  d'Anthouard  {A.). 
Une  enquete  sur  la  revision  du  sj^steme  douanier  en  Italic  : 
Girettt  {Edoardo).  Frere  Orban,  economiste  et  financier : 
L4vy  {Raphael-Georges).  L'impdt  sur  la  plus-value  du  sol 
dans  les  pays  de  langae  allemande :  Bellon  {Maurice). 
]\louvement  agricole  :  Molinari  {Maurice  de).  La  Banque 
nationale  pour  le  commerce  d'exportation  :  Raffalovich  {A.). 
La  Convention  du  Gothard :  Feilbogen  (M.).  La  fraude 
successorale  par  le  precede  du  compte  -  joint :  Depuichault 
{Rend). 
Journal  de  la  SociSe  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  191 0 — 

August-September — Statistique  des  successions  en  France  et  a 
r^tranger :  Bertillon  {Dr.  Jacques).  Chronique  de  d^mographie : 
Huher{M.). 
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Journal  de  la  Socidte  de  Statistiqxie  de  Paris,  11)10 — Could. 

October — L'accroissement  de  la  circulation  u  Londres  et  k  Paris  : 
C'adoux  {Gadon).  Note  compk'iueiitaire  sur  la  statistirpie  des 
successions  en  France  et  a  I'etranger  :  Jkriilhm  {Dr.  Joniucs). 
L'Algerie  agricole  ;  jjopulation  et  production  :  Mcnriot  {Paul). 
Nmemher — La  Banque  de  France  de  1897  a  1909:  Pyry 
(Edmond). 
La  Mforme  Sociale,  1910 — 

Jidy  \ — 16 — La  notion  des  classes  moyennes:  Bivihre  {Louis). 
Le  petit  commerce  et  la  petite  iudusti'ie :  Ji/nard  {E.).     Du 
role  social  des  classes  moyennes :  i'olrat  {iMaiirirc).     L'imp6t 
sur  le  revenu  et  les  classes  moyennes :  L'orJic  (Jules). 
August  1 — 16 — Les  utilites  du  credit  populaire  pour  les  classes 
moyennes :     liayneri   {Charles).      Etablissements    do    credit 
et  banques  locales  :  Maroussem  (Pierre  du).     Les  retraites  des 
employes  de  chemins  de  fer :  Doin  (Paid).     L'organisation 
corporative  des  classes  moyennes :    Saint-Lhn  (Et.  Martin). 
L'organisation  corporative  des  classes  moj^onnes  en  Belgique  : 
SchoonJiei/dt  (Jules).      Enquete  sur   la   situation    des   classes 
moj^ennes.     Toulouse  et  la  Haute-Garonne  :  JJoijer-Montdgnt 
(Robert  de). 
September  1 — 16 — La  situation  economicpie  actuelle  des  pctits  et 
moyens   industriels   et   commerr^ants :    Souchon   (M.).       Les 
classes  moyennes  urbaines  et  les  Ijanques  populaires  en  Italic  : 
Sifta  (Prof.).     Enquete  sur  la  situation  des  classes  moyennes ; 
une  petite  ville  du  centre  :  CUment  (Henri).     La  confederation 
des  groupes  commerciaux  et  industriels  de  France :  Boutimj 
(M.) :    L'assurance  des  employes  et   des   travailleurs   iiuU- 
pendants  :  Belloin  (Maurice).     Les  procedes  d'exploitation  du 
grand    commerce   et   leur   application   au   petit   commerce. 
(Premier  article) :  Lambrechfs  (IL). 
October  1 — Les  charges  fiscales  du  petit  commerce  et  de  la  petite 
industrie  :    Hubert-Valkronx  (M.).     Les  chambres  dc  metier 
en  Allemagne  :  Purpus  (Dr.  IL).     Les  proc(^(l(''S  d'exploitation 
du  grand  commerce  et  leur  application  au  jjctit  commerce 
(dernier  article)  :  Lariibrechts  (IL). 
October  \^ — Les  soci(^tes  co-opdratives  de  consommation  et  les 
commercjants :    Gide  (Charles).      Les  pupillcs  de  la  SocitHi^ 
d'^conomie   sociale   en   Tunisie,   rapport   sur    la   fondation 
Commines  de  Marsilly :  Joly  (Henri).      Le  petit  commerce, 
la 'petite  industrie  et  la  question  de  I'apprentissage :  Bibes 
(Auguste  Champetier  de).     Une  statisticpie  des  accidents  (\\\ 
travail  dans  une  entrcprise  privc^e  :  Hans  (P.).    L'organisation 
des  classes  moyennes  en  Autriche  :   Jhtfounnanfelle  (M.).     Le 
placement  et  le  chomage  :  Oljdie-Gaillard  (J/.). 
November  1 — Du  role  de'"r]^^tat  a  I'egard  des  classes  moyennes  : 
Truchy  (71/.).     Le  petit  credit  beigamasque  et  sa  fonction  dans 
I'agriculture  et  dans  I'industrie :  Bezzara  (Nicolo).  L'AUomagne 
a  I'exposition  de  Bruxelles  :  Polet  (Georges).     Le  placement  et 
le  chomage :  Olphe-Galliard  (M.). 
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Revue  d'^conomie  Politique.     1910 — 

August-September — Les  forestiers  et  le  fisc. — La  notion  du 
revenu  net  annuel  cles  bois  et  forets  (suite) :  Dugargon  {Aide). 
Le  mouvement  des  co-operatives  de  credit  vers  1863: 
Moride  (^Pierre).  Theories  sur  la  formation  des  villes  (suite) : 
Maunier  (RenS). 
October — La  monnaie  en  France  au  xvii<^  et  au  xviii®  sifecles  : 
Levasseur  (PJ.).  La  mt^thode  de  Proudhon  dans  ses  premiers 
memoires  sur  la  propri^t^ :  Bougie  (C).  Le  socialisme 
municipal  en  France :  Nizard  {IP).  Une  tli6orie  negligee 
(deuxieme  article) :  Landry  {A.). 

Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Rassen-  und  Gesellschafts-Biologie.     1910 — 

ilfrt?/-/?mc— Theoretische  Bcitriige  zum  Darwinismus :  Becker 
{Dr.  Erich).  Kasuistisclie  Beitriige  zur  gleichgeschlechtlichen 
Vererbung  :  Brandenberg  {Dr.  Fritz).  Uber  die  Verbreitung 
der  Lues,  speziell  in  Berlin  und  ihre  Bedeutung  als  Faktor 
des  Rassentodes  :  Lenz  {Fritz).  Zur  Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der  indogermanischen  Basse.  Ein  i-assengeschichtlicher 
Versuch  :  Reibmayr  {Dr.  Albert). 
July-August — VariabilitJits-Studien  :  Romer  {P)r.  Theodor).  Die 
Bedeutung  der  Vererbung  fiir  Krankheits-Entstehung  und 
Rassen erhaltung  (Tier-  und  Menscbenziiclitung) :  Martiihs 
{Dr.). 
Deutsches  Statistischcs  Zentralblatt,  1910 — 

July — Die  osterreichische  Konferenz  fiir  Sttidtestatistik :  Klezl 

{Dr.    F.    Freiherr).      Die   italienische   Stadte-Statistikcr-Ve- 

reinigung  :  Giusti  {Prof.  Ugo). 

August — Die  statistische  Tiitigkeit  des  Liternationalen  Land- 

wirtschaftsinstituts  :   JFieth-Knudsen  {K.  A.). 

Jahrbuch     fur      Gesetzgebung,     VerioaUung     und      Vollcswirtschaft 

{Schmoller's).     Heft  3,  1910 — Die  neuere  Wirtschaftstheorie  in 

den  Vereinigten  Staaten  :  ScJminpeter  {Joseph).     Der  tjberschutz 

an  deutscben  Frauen  und  ihre  Heiratsaussichten :  May  {R.  E.). 

Die  Handelsverfassung  der  norddeutschen  Stildte  ira  15.  bis  18. 

Jahrhundert :    Rachel  {Hugo).      Bismarck  und  die  preussisch- 

deutsche   Freihandelspolitik   (1862-1876):    Schneider  {Oswald). 

Leibniz  als  Volkswirt,  ein  Bilcl  aus  dem  Zeitalter  des  deutschen 

Merkantilismus  :  Salz  {Artlmr).    Sinn  und  Wert  des  Marxismus  : 

Jdger  {Georg).      Die   Ravensberger   Leinenindustrie   und    ihre 

Tochtergewerbe.     Eine  Studie  zur  Eiitstehung  von  Lidustrien 

auseinander':   Potthoff  {Heinz).      Vom  Bankwesen  Grossbritan- 

niens  :   Schulfe  {August).     Das  franzosische  Heimstattengesetz, 

vom  12.  Juli.  1909":  Rudloff  {Hans  L.).     E.  Reyer.     Ein  Sozial- 

philosoph  auf  technischer  Grundlage  :  Kdhne  {JFalter).      Die 

preussische  Wahlrechtsreform  von  1910  auf  dem  Hintergrunde 

des   Kampfes  zwischen   Konigtimi  und  Feudalitat :    Schmoller 

{Gustav).      Die   westdeutsche   Eisenindustrie   und   die   Mosel- 

kanalisierung  :  Schumacher  {Hermann).    Zur  Statistik  der  Elektri- 

zitatswerke  in  Deutschland.     Eine  Erwiderung  :  Mombert  {Paul). 
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Jahrbucher  filr  Nationalokonomie  und  Statidik  (Conrad's) — 

July — Arbeifcslosenstatistik.       Kritischc    Bemorkungcii :     Musi 
{Otto).     Bestell1)auten  unci  Verkiiufsbciuten  :  JTolJI  (llcllvntlli). 
Die   Berufsgebiirtigkeit   in    ILillc   a.  S.  1909  :    Jliisch  (M.). 
Die    wirtschaftliche    Gcsctzgebung   der   deutscheii    liundes- 
staaten   ira   Jahre    1909.      (Fortsctziuig).      Die    Peli-<)lonm- 
gewinnung  in    den    Vereinigten    Staaten  :    Sclndize    {Ernst). 
Wirtschaftsverhaltnisse   des   Commonwealth    of    Australia  : 
Kreuzkam {Dr.).     Die  Durchfiihrung  der  Vorsfhiiften  vom  19. 
Dezember  1908  liber  die  Arl)eitsverhaltnisse  in  der  Gro.ss- 
Eisenindustrie  :  Kestner  {Fritz).     Stillhaufigkeit  und  soziale 
Verhaltnisse  :  Seutemann  {Karl). 
August — Die    Zukunft    der    Wirtschaft-sgeschichte  :    Brodnitz 
{Georg).     Der  gegenwiirtige  Stand  der  Ivartellbewegung  in 
Eussland:    Goldstein   {J.).      Bankrcform   und   Zentrall)ank- 
problem  in  Amerika  :    Lie  {Herman).      Die  wirtschaftliche 
Gesetzgebung  der  deutschen  Bundesstaaten  im  Jahre  1909. 
(Schluss) :  Sfoivesaml  {IFaUlier).     Die  statistische  Behandlui  g 
der     Anstaltshaushaltungen :      Ilaacke     {Ileinrich).       Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  und  Hamburg-Amerika-Linie  in  den  Jahren 
der  letzten  Krisis  (1907-09)  :    Lenz  {Friedrich).     John  Law 
als  Wahrungspolitiker  :   JFeyliniann  {Alfred). 
September — Zur    Kritik   der   Reichswertzuwachssteuer :    Diehl 
{Karl).      Die   wirtschaftliche   Gesetzgebung   der   deutschen 
Bundesstaaten  im  Jahre   1909.      J.-A.    Blanqui— der  erste 
Verkiinder  der  Idee  des  internationalen  Arbeiterschutzes : 
Kraivtsclimko  {N.).     Die  Nachtarbeit  jugendlicher  Arbeiter  in 
Walzwerken,     Hammerwerken     und    Glashiitten :     Kestner 
{Fritz).     Zur  Geschichte  der  Grundbesitzverteilung  in  den 
jilteren  ostlichen  Provinzen  Preussens  :  Goldschmidt  (Hans). 
Octoher — Deutschlands  wirtschaftliche  Zukunft  in   Krieg   und 
Frieden :    Dix   {Arthur).      Hermann    Heinrich    Gossen    und 
seine  Lehre.     Zur  hundertsten  Wiederkehr  seines  Geburt- 
stages    am    7.    September    1910:    Liefmann    {L'ohert).      Die 
Beschliisse  der  lieichstagskommission  zur  Vorl)eratung  der 
Keichsversicherungsordnung  :   JFagner  (J/.).     Die  Liquiditiit 
der     Kreditgenossenchaften :      Eichliorn     {Friedrich).       Der 
Arbeitsmarkt  der  Eedakteure :    Stohlossa  {Paul).    Bekiimpf- 
ung  des  Borgunwesens  :  Miifelmann  {Leo). 
Fiertelj({hrshefte  zur  Stafistik  des  Leutschen  Ileichs,  1910.     Jleft  3— 
Konkurse'im  Jahre  1909.    Kriminalstatistik  (Heer  und  Marine) 
1909.     Auswartiger  Handel  1909. 
Zeitschrift  des  Koniglich  I'reussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts,  1910- 

Abteilung  2 Die  langfristigen  Anleiheschuldcn  der  preussischen 

StJidte  und  der  mehr  als"io,ooo  Einwohner  ziihlenden  preus- 
sischen Landgemeinden  nach  dem  Stande  vom  lU.  Miirz  190G  : 
Tetzlaff{l)r.  Oskar).  Die  Hypothcketibewegung  in  Preiissen  mi 
Zeitraume  1901  bis  1908:  Kiihnert  {Prof.  Dr.  F.).  Kalcnder- 
reform  :  Foerster  {Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm).  Die  preussischen  Akticn- 
gesellachaften  mit  an  der  Berliner  Fondsborse  zugeLussencn 
Aktien  :  Kuhnert  {Dr.  F.). 
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Germany — Contd. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Socialmssenschaft,  1910 — 

ffeft   7 — Die  Entstelumg   und   geschichtliche  Bedeutung    der 

Waiiderhirten.     (Nomaden)  1  (continued  in  next  issue,  Heft  8) : 

Halm  (Ed.).      Beibrage  zur  Theoiie  des  Kapitalzinses.     VII. 

(Schluss)  :    Oswalt    (//.).        Moderne    Sparkassenproblenie  ; 

KneheJ-Doeberitz  (Hugo). 
Heft  8 — Die  wirtschaftliche  Spekulation.     1  (continued  in  issues 

of  Heft  9  and  10) :   Voigt  (A.).     Die  Bevolkerungsbewegvmg 

im  westlichen  Canada  :  Schultze  (Ernst). 
Heft  9 — Gobineaus  Rassenwerk  und  die  moderne  Gobineaii- 

schule :  Schallmmjer  (IV.).         Die  Anfange  des  Postwesens  : 

Braner  (Karl). 
Heft  10 — Krankheita-  nnd  Sterblichkeitsverhiiltnisse  nach  dem 

Beruf   in   Leipzig.     I  :    Prinzing   (F.).      Das   Prolilem   der 

sozialen  Reformen  in  Indien  :  Machaij  (Frhr.  von).     Volksver- 

mehrung    und    Volksverminderung  bei   den    Naturvolkern 

und  ihre  Ursachen.  1 ;  Berkusky  (J.). 
Zeitschrift  filr  die  gesanite  Staatswissenschaft.  Heft  i.  1910 — Zur 
erkenutnistheoretischen  Grundlegung  des  Verfassungsrechtes  ; 
Schuhert-Soldern  (BicJmrd).  Zur  rechtlichen  Bedeutung  des 
Tarifvertrags  :  Weigelt  (K.).  Die  personlichen  DienstleisLungen 
im  Lichte  einer  organischen  Gesellschaftsauifassung  :  MeszUny 
(Arthur).  DasSparkassenwesenim  Konigreicb  Sachsen  :  Seidel 
(Dr.).  Das  Unterstiitzungswesen  der  nordamerikanischen 
Gewerkscliaften  :  Fehlinger  (H.).  Das  amtliche  Anzeigenwesen 
in  der  Sehweiz  :  Kootz  (Robert).  Zur  Frage  der  Vetbrauchs- 
belastung.  Eine  Entgegnung  :  Gerloff  (IFilJielin). 
Zeitschrift  fur  diegesamte  Fersicherungs-kFissenscJiaft.  October,  1910 — • 
Die  Frau  in  der  Reichsversieherungsordnung :  Halm  (A.). 
Die  neuen  Versicherungsbedinguiigen  (IV.  Unfallversicherung, 
V.  Einljriicbdiebstahl-Versicherung)  :  Hagen  (Otto).  Rationelle 
Riickkaufswerte  :  Engelbrecht  (/>/'.).  Niiherungsformeln  fiir  den 
Risikogewinn  in  der  Todesfall-,  Invaliditiits-  und  Rentenver- 
sicherung  :  Bohmer  (Dr.).  Uber  den  angeblichen  Zusammenhang 
zwischen  Fehlerausgleichung  und  Untersterblichkeit :  Bortkiemiz 
(Prof  Dr.). 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti,  1910 — 

March  —  Sul  carattere  delle  leggi  statistiche  :  Turroni  (C. 
Bresciani).  L'identita  della  pressione  teorica  di  qualunque 
imposta  a  parita  di  ammontare  e  la  sua  semeiotica  :  Pantaleoni 
(M.).  Contributo  alio  studio  degli  effetti  dei  dazi  doganali : 
Carano-Donvito  (G.).  Per  una  statistica  delle  assicurazioni  in 
Italia  :  Beneduce  (A.).  Considerazioni  analitiche  sulla  "  boule 
de  neige  "  :  Amoroso  (L.). 

April — Natura  economica  e  disciplina  giuridica  dei  sindacati  fra 
aziende  :  Arias  (G.).  Dell'  influenza  delle  coalizioni  operaie 
suir  aumento  del  saggio  dei  salari  (continued  in  May,  1910, 
issue) :  Chessa  (F.).  Basilicata  e  Calabria  secondo  le  statistiche 
demograficlie  (continued  in  June,  1910,  issue) :  Mortara  (G.). 
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Italy — Gontd. 

Giornale  degli  Economidi,  1910 — Contd. 

May — La  finanza  del  nuovo  regno  d'  Italia  e  i  suoi  effetti  snlle 
condizioni  delle  classi  rurali  nel  Mezzogioi'iio  o  in  Siriliu: 
Carano-Donv/fo  {(J.).  II  ([uarto  canone  di  Stuart  Mill  rclativo 
alcapitale:  Amoroso  (L.).  Di  \in  teorema  sull' upijlicazionc 
delle  medie  a  serie  statistiche  di  qiiantita  reciproclie  :  JWrJiio 
{G.  S.  Del). 

June — Le  imposte  sugli  iiierementi  di  v.doi'o  nei  oapilali  c  siilL- 
rendite  nei  i-edditi :  Giiziotti  (B.). 

July — Metodi  elementari  per  lo  studio  delle  disti-iljuzioni  di 
caratteri :  Hforfara  (G,).  L'esercizio  ferroviario  di  Stato : 
Trensonno  {N.).  Ancora  a  proposito  del  peculati  perpetrati 
negli  uffici  central!  della  Direzioiie  generale  delle  ferrovie  di 
Stato:  Inijenuo  (U.).  Le  imposte  sugli  incrementi  di  valore 
nei  capitali  e  sulle  rendite  nei  vedditi :  Grizioiti  (B.).  Leggi 
sulla  moneta  in  Cina  :  Boevi  (G.). 

August — Teoria  della  esportazione  del  capitale:  Vecchio  (G.  Del). 
L'Entropia  economica  elementare :  Sella  (E.).  Le  imposte 
sugl'  incrementi  di  valore  nei  capitali  e  sulle  rendite  nei 
redditi :  Grholti  (B.).  II  delnto  ipotecario  italiano  :  il/.  (G.). 
Le  finanze  delle  citta'  italiane  :  Jf.  (G.).  Sul  raccolto  del 
frumento  in  Italia  :  M.  (G.). 
Bifwma  Socials,  1910 — 

March-June  —  L'ltalia  economica  nell'  anno  1909:  Bachi 
(Riccardo).  II  problema  delle  abitazioni  e  la  produttivitadei 
muratori :  Schiavi  {A.).  Terre  nuove  d'  Italia  (le  Bonifiche  nel 
Ferrarese) :  Prafo-Brevide  (G.  C.).  Provincializzazionc  e 
statizzazione  :  Corniani  (G.). 

July- August  —  Gli  insegnamenti  d'  una  regolamentazione 
arbitraria  di  prezzi  nelle  borse  del  cotone  americano  :  I'rafo 
(G.).  Le  deformazioni  nell'  imposta  di  ricchezza  mobile: 
Lia  (Antonio).  L'  industria  dello  sciopero  :  Salucci  (Arfuro). 
Considerazioni  intorno  all'  opportunita  di  a1)olire  il  ballot- 
taggio  :  Locatelli  (Anton  Felice). 

September-October — Su  la  i-iforma  del  regime  fiscale  delle  societa 
per  azioni :  Geisser  (Alberto).     La  crisi  nell'  industria  serica  : 
Cabiati  (A.). 
Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.     Mccy- August,  1910 — Le  azioni  non 

logiche:    Parefo   (V.).      La   crisi    psicologica   del   socialismo : 

Micheh  (R.).      Intorno   ad   una   moderna    metodologia    delle 

scienze  sociali :  Pietri-Tonelli  (A.  de).     Religione  c  nazionalita 

nella  scelta  matrimoniale  :  Savorgnan  (F.). 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse,  1910.  Lieferung  4— Statistique  de 
I'impot  de  I'Union  des  villes  suisses  pour  1909:  Steiger  (J.). 
Statisticpe  des  caisses  d'epargne  de  la  Suisse,  1908. 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRAEY. 

During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  July  7,  1910,  the 
Society  has  received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  ]>e  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Cordoha.  Censo  general  de  la  poblacion,  edificacion,  iudustria,  ganaleria  y 
agricultura  de  la  Ciudad  de  Cordoha.  Levantado  en  los  31  Agosto  y  1  de 
Septiembre  de  1906.     8vo.     1910.     (Tlie  Municipal  Slatistical  Bureau.) 

Austria  — 

Statistik  der  hauszlnssteuerpflijhtigeu  Wolinungeii    nacli    dem    Stande   Ton 

1908.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Ministry  of  Finance.) 
Statistik  iiber  die  Ergebnisse  des  Arbeiterwohuungsgesetzes  ex  1902  in  den 

Jahren  1902  inklusive  1908.     8yo.     1901.     {Id.) 

Belgrium — 

Agriculture.  Eecensement  agricole  de  1908.  Repartition  et  reudement  des 
cultures.  Amendments  et  engi'ais  commerciaux.  Denrees  alimentaires  du 
commerce  utilisees  pour  le  betail.  Releves  des  existences,  des  pertes  et  des 
naissances  des  espeees  clievaline,  bovine  et  porcine.  Repartilioii  des 
exploitations  agricoles  d'apres  leur  etendue.  Partie  analytiqne  et  partie 
documentaire.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1910.      (The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 

Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique. 
Tome  VI.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Administration  of  General  Statistics.) 

Labour.  Monoizrapliies  industrielles.  Aper^u  6conomique,  technologique  et 
commercial.  Grroupe  III.  Industries  de  la  construction  mechanique.  Tome  1. 
Organisation  des  ateliers.  Maticres  premieres.  Teehnologie  generale. 
8vo.     1910.     (The  Belgian  Labour  Department.), 

Brazil  — 

Coiumissao  d'expansao  economica  do  Brazil.  Brazil,  its  natural  riclies  and 
industries  (foreign  edition).  Vol.  1  Preface.  Productive  industry.  La. 
8vo.     Paris,  1910.     (The  Commission.) 

Denmark  — 

Cooperation  dans  I'agriculture  en  Daneraark.  Public  par  le  Bureau  statis- 
tique  de  I'Etat.     30  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  State  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Le  mouvement  cooperatif  en  Danemark.  Public  a  I'occasion  du  l"^""  Congres 
international  des  associations  agricoles  et  de  demographic  rurale  (Briixelles 
1910).     41  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

France — 

Census.  Resultats  statistiqucs  du  Recensenient  general  de  la  population 
effectue  le  4  Mars  190G.  Tome  II.  Population  presente  :  regions  du  nord, 
de  Test  et  du  sud-est.     4to.     1909.     (The  Frencli  Labour  Department.) 

Labour.  Conseil  Superieur  du  Travail.  Session  de  1910.  Salaire  minimum 
pour  les  ouvrieres  :i  domicile.  Rapport  de  M.  Ilonore  au  noua  de  la 
Commission  permanente.  Proces-Verbaux  des  Seances  de  la  Commission 
permanent e.     Documents.     Sm.  4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Germany  — 

Census.  Berufs  imd  Betriebszahlung,  1907.  Berufsstatistik.  Abteilung  II. 
Heft  1.  Die  Reiclisbevolkerung  nach  Alter,  Familienstand  und  Religions- 
bekenntnis-Witwen  und  Waisen.  Abteilung  II.  Heft  2.  Alter  und 
Familienstand  in  einigen  besonderen  Berufen.  2  vols.,  4to.  1910.  (The 
Impei'ial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries  —  Confd. 
Germany —  Contd. 

Census.  Berufs  und  Eetriebszilhlung,  1907.  Berufsstatistik.  Abtcilung  VI. 
Grossstiidte.     Iloft  2.     4to.     1910.     (The  Imperial  Statistical  Rurcaii.) 

Abteilung  IX.  Die  Bevolkerung  nacli  Ilauptbcruf  uud  Geburligkcit. 

Teil  1.  Landesteile.  Abteilung  IX.  Die  BevOlkerung  nacli  Ilauptberuf 
und  Gebiirtigkcit.     Teil  2.  Grossstadte.     2  vols.,  4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Gewerblic'lic   Betriebsstatistik.      Abteilung   1.      Heft  2.    Die    in    den 

Betrieben  bescbiiftigten  Personen-  Das  Hausgewerbe-  OiVene  Verkaufs- 
stellen-  Haupt  und  Zweiggeschiifte.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Abteilung  II.     Heft  2.    Reichsubersicliten.     Motoreu  in   Gesanitbe- 

trieben.  Unternehmungsformen.  Betriebe  in  der  Hand  eines  Inliabers. 
Offentliche  Betriebe.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

■ Abteilung    IV.      Bundestaaten  :    Offene    Verkaufsstelien.     Motoren. 

OffenHiche  Betriebe.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Abteilung  V.     Grossstadte.     Heft  2.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Insurance.      Amtliche    Nacbrichten    des    Eeichs-Versiclierungsamts,    1910. 

Beiheft  1,  Teil  1.  Gewerbe-Unfallstatistik  fiir  1907.  Teile  1—2.  3  vols., 
4to.     1910.     (Tlie  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau.) 

Amtliclie  Nachrichten  des  Keichs-Versicherungsamts,  1910.    Beib.eft  2. 

Statistik  der  Heilbehandlung  bei  den  Versicherung.^anstalten  und 
zugelassenen  Kasseneinrichtungen  der  Invalidenversiclierung  fiir  die 
Jahre  1905-09.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Labour.  Sonderbeilage  zum  "  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt"  Nr.  8.  August  1910. 
Die  Tarifvertiage  ini  Jahre  1909.  61  pp.,  4to.  1910.  (The  German 
Labour  Department,  i 

Beitrage  zur  Arbeiterstatistik  Nr.  11.    "Wohnungefiirsorge  in  deutschen 

Stadten.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Bavaria — 

Agriculture.     Die  Landwirtschaft  in  Bayern.     Nach  der  Betriebsziililung, 

1907.     La.  Bvo.     1910.     (The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 
Births,  &c.     Die  eheliche  und  uneheliehe  Fruchtbarkeit  mit  besondcrer 
Beriicksiclitigung  Bayerns.      (Heft  71   der    Beitrage    zur   Statistik   des 
Konigreiclis  Bayern.)     Bvo.     1909.     (The  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Frankfort.  Die  Arbeitslosennotstandsaktion  im  Winter  1908-09.  Bericht 
iiber  die  Tatigkeit  des  Ausschusses  zur  Beratung  von  Massnahmen  zur 
Milderung  der  Arbeitslosigkeit  in  Frankfurt  am  Main.  4to.  1910. 
(The  "Soziales  Museum,"  Frankfurt  a.  .M.) 

Hamburg.  Statistische  Mitteilungen  iiber  den  hamburgischen  St  lat.  Nr.  1.  Die 
Bevolkerung  des  hamburgischen  Staates  und  der  Stadt  Hamburg  nach  Beruf 
und  Stellung  am  12  Juni  1907.    La.  8vo.     1910.     (Tiie  Statistical  Bureau). 

Deutscher  Arbeitgeberbund  fiir  das  Baugewerbe.  Die  Preise  wichtiger 
Lebensmittel  und  kleiner  Woluiungen  in  450  deutschen  Orten.  Heraus- 
gegeben  im  Dezember  1909.     Oblong  4to.     1910.     (Purchased.) 

Zusammenstellung  der  bei  den  deutschen  Arbeitgeber-Verbiinden  des 

Baugewerbes  bestehenden  Arbeitsbedingungen  und  Einrichtungen  heraus- 
gegeben  im  Dezember  1909.     Oblong  4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Schriften  des  deutschen  Vereins  fiir  Armenpllege  und  Woliltatigkeit. 
Heft.  91  Stenographischer  Bericht  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  der  29. 
Jahresver*ammlung  des  deutschen  Yereins  fiir  Arnienpfloge  und  Woliltatig- 
keit am  23  unJ  24  September  1909  im  Miinchen.  Teil  2  :  Die  Offentliche 
Armeupflege  auf  dem  Lande.  92  pp.,  Svo.  1909.  (Messrs.  Duncker  and 
Humblot.) 

Hungary — 

Apcr(,'u  de  la  legislation  conceruant  I'adniinistratiou  de  ragriculture  hongroise 

par  M.  le  Dr.  Gustave  de  Ladik.     iSdition  du  Miniature  Roy.  Hong,  de 

I'agriculture.      No.    8.       8to.       1910,       3   copies.       (The    Ministry,   per 

Mr.  A.  de  Than.) 
Mouvement  de  la  Navigation  et  des  Marchandiees  Jk  Fiume  en  1908.     Svo. 

1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Office.) 
Statistique  Criminelle  des  Pavs  de  la  .Sainte  Couronne  Hongroise  (Lms  ies 

Annees  1904-08.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Italy- 
Navy.     Statistica  sanitaria  dell'  Armata  per  gli  anni  1905  e  1906.    Pol.    1910. 

(The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 
Societa  Umanitaria,  Milano.     Disoccupazione  coUocamenti  sussidi  in  Milano, 
nel  1909.     39  pp.,  8to.     1910.     (The  Society.) 

Netherlands  — 

Verslag  betreifende  de  werking  en  de  toepassing  van  de  Wettelijke  voorscliriften 
en  den  gang  van  den  dienst  in  de  ^  erschillende  districten  der  Sclieepvaart- 
inspectie  over  1909.     7  pp..  8vo.    1910.    (The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  &c.) 

Norway — 

Agriculture.     Eecensement  agricole  du  30  Septembre  1907  :  II.  Etendue  des 

exploitiitious,  superficie  cultivee,  chiffres  pi'oportionnels,  &c.     8vo.     1910, 

(The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Joint  Stock  Companies.     Societes  par  actions.     Kenseignements  provisoires. 

1892  and  1906.     8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Population.     Population  de  la  Norvege  repartie  sur  les  differentes  annees 

d'age,  1846-1901.     8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Paraguay — 

Guia  general  del  Paraguay.     5a.  edicion  editada  en  el  ailo  1910.     Sm.  Svo, 

1910.     (Tlie  Director- Q-eneral  of  Statistics.) 
Mensajedel  Vicepresideute  de  la  Republica  en  ejercicio  del  P.E.al  Honorable 

Cougreso   en   la   apertui*a    del   xl   periodo   legislativo.     Abril   1  de  1910. 

55  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Kussia — 

*S'^.  Pefershnrr/.  Donnees  concernant  la  marcho  de  I'epidemie  cholerique. 
6  pp.,  4to.   ^1910.     (The  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Sweden — 

Labour.      Arbetslosheten  i  Sverige  under  Vintern  1908-1909.     8vo.      1910. 

(The  Swedish  Labour  Department.) 
Statistiska  Kommittens  Betiinkande.     Sveriges  OfRciella  Statistik  och    dess 

AUmJinna  Oi-ganisatiou.     460  pp.,  8vo.     (The  Committee.) 
Stoclcholm — 

Enquete  statistique  sur  les  budgets  de  menage  a  Stockholm  en  1907-1908. 

4to.     Stocliholm.     1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Quelques  donnees  statistiqiies  publiees  par  le  Bureau  de  Statistique  de  la 
ville.     Edition  1910.     Sm.  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Sw^itzerland — 

Schweizerische  Aerztliche  Mitteilungen  aus  LTniversitiits-Instituten.  (Con- 
tains) Die  Frage  der  Wirkung  des  Alkohols  auf  die  Stillunfahigkeit  der 
Frauen  in  Zurich.  Von.  Dr.  E.  Eaitz.  108  pp.,  Svo.  1910.  (Gebr. 
Leemann  and  Co.,  Zurich). 

United  States — 

Census  Bureau.  Bulletin  107.  Cotton  Production,  1909.  4to.  1910. 
(The  Bureau  oi:  the  Census.) 

Special  Eeports.     Eeligious  Bodies      1906.     Part   1.     Summary  and 

General  Tables.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Special  Eeports.  Eeligious  Bodies  :  1906.  Part  11.  Separate  De- 
nominations :  History,  Descri))tion,  and  Statistics.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Special  Eeports.     Central  Electric  Light  and  Power  Stations  :    1907. 

4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Special   Eeports.    Street  and  Electric  Eailwajs :    1907.     4to.     1910. 

{Id.) 
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(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Coii/d. 
United  States — Contd. 

Mamifrtcturcs,  Bureau  of.     Tariff   Scries   No.  25.    Customs  Tariff  of  Frmice. 
With  iutrochiction  by  Frank  E.  Kutter.     8ro.     1910.     (Tlie  Dcpiirfmoiit 
of  Commerce  and  Labour  ) 
Massachusetts.     Eeport  on  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Annuities  and 

Insurance.     January,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (Tlie  State  Librnrv.) 
Nebraska.     Censiis  of  Farms.     Acreage  of  Crops.     Orchard  Statistics.     Livo 
Stock  Statistics.     Nebraska.     Bulletin  No.  20.     1910.     31  pp.,  8vo.     1910. 
(Tiie  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.) 
American  Economic  Association.     Quarterly.     Child   Labor  Policy  of  Now 
Jersey:  Arthurs.  Field.     October,  1910.  '  8to.     1910.     (The  Association.) 
Columbia  University  Studie.i— 
Vol.  36.     No.  2.     The  Transition  in  Virginia  from    Colony  to  Common- 
wealth :  Charles  R.  Lingley.    Svo.    1910.    (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Vol.    37.     No.    1.     Standards   of   Keasonableness   in    Ijocal    Freiglit    Dis- 
criminations :  John  M.  Clark.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Vol.  37.     No    2.     Legal  Deyelopment  in   Colonial  Massachusetts.     1G30- 

168G :   Charles  J.  Hilkey.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Vol.  37.     No.  3.     Social  and  Mental  Traits  of  the  Negro.     Research  into 
the  Conditions  of  the  Negro  Eace  in  Soutliern  Towns.     A  study  in  Race 
Traits,  Tendencies  and  Prospects  :  Howard  W.  Odum.    Svo.    1910.    {Id.) 
Vol.  38.     No.  1.     The  Public  Domain  and  Democracy.     A  study  of  social, 
economic   and   political   j^roblems   in   the    United  States  in  relation  to 
Western  Development :   Robert  T.  Hill.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Vol.  38.     No.  2.     Organismic  Theories  of  the  State.     Nineteenth  Century 
Interpretations  of  the  State  as  Organism  or  as  Person :  F.  W.  Coker. 
Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Vol.  39.     No.  1.     The  Making  of  the  Balkan  States  :   William  S.  Murray. 
Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

International— 

Institut  International  d' Agriculture.  Statistique  des  superficies  cultivees  da 
la  production  vegetale  et  du  betail  dans  les  pays  adherents.  Essai 
d'inveiitaire  d'apres  les  documents  publics  par  les  Etats.  La.  fol.  1910. 
(The  Institute.) 

(Another  copy  presented  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence.     First 

year.     First  volume.     No.  1,  September  30,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners.  Official  Eeport  of 
reception  by  the  Et.  Hon.  Viscount  Morley  of  a  deputation  of  Lancashire 
Members  of  Parliament  and  of  Indian  and  Lancashire  Master  Cotton 
Spinners  and  Manufacturers  at  the  India  Office,  Whitehall,  July  27,  1910. 
20  pp.,  Svo.     1910.      (The  Secretary.) 

Statistics  of  consumption  of  cotton  for  year  ending  August  31,  1910, 

and  of  stocks  of  cotton  in  spinners'  hands  on  August  31,  1910.     10  pp., 
Sto.     1910.     {Id.) 

Seventh  International  Congress  of  delegated  representatives  of  Master 
Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associations,  held  at  Brussels,  June  6, 
7  and  8,  li^lO.     Official  report.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Secretary.) 


(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
India,  British — 

Coal.     Note  on  production  and  consumption  of  coal  in  India   up   to  19<>9. 

Fol.     1910.     (The  Director-General  of  Commercial  Intelligence.) 
Prices.     Variations  in  Indian  price  levels  from   1861  to  1909,  expressed  m 

index-numbers.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Trade.     Supplement  to  Indian   Trade  Journal.    September   22,    1910.     Sea- 

borne  trade  of  India.     A  note  showing  for  seven  years  ending  19i»9-lu  the 

estimated  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  British  India  at  prices  prevailing 

in  1903-04.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(b)    India  and  Colonies — Contd. 
India,  British — Contd. 

Records  of  geological  survey  of  India.  Vol.  39.  1910.  (Contents.) 
Quinquennial  review  of  mineral  production  of  India  during  1904  to  1908. 
8vo.  1910.  (The  Geologicil  Survey.) 
Paludisra  :  tlie  transactions  of  Committee  for  Study  of  Malaria  in  India. 
Issued  under  authority  of  the  Government  of  India,  by  the  Sanitary  Com- 
missioner.    No.  1.     July,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (Mr.  P.  aurkha.) 

Australia,   Commonwealth  of — 

Neio  SoKfh  Wales.  Friendly  societies'  experience,  1900-1908.  Rates  of 
mortality,  sickness,  and  secession  ;  Deduced  tables  relating  to  life  and 
sickness  contingencies.    57  pp.,  sm.  4to.     1910.    (The  Bureau  ot  Statistics.) 

Tasmania.  Considerations  regarding  the  federation  of  States  which  differ 
materially,  at  the  initial  stage,  in  the  magnitude  of  population  or  develop- 
ment. Ey  Robert  M.  Johnston.  7  pp.,  fol.  1910.  (The  G-overnment 
Statistician.) 

British.  South  Africa — 

Tran-nnal  Colovi/.  Final  Report  of  tlie  Mining  Regulations  Commission. 
Vol.1.     Report,  1910.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Government  Printing  Office.) 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Prices.  Wholesale  Prices  in  Canada,  1890-1909  (inclusive).  Special  Report 
by  R.  H.  Coats,  B.A.    La.  8vo.     Ottawa,  1910.     (Department  of  Labour). 


(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Accidents.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  causes  of  accidents,  fatal  and 
non-fatal,  to  servants  of  railwav  companies  and  of  truck  owners.  Part  1. 
Report.     [Cd-4l.]     1900.     (Purchased.) 

Agricultural  Credit  Societies.  Number  of  members,  total  assets,  &c.  (166.) 
1910.     (Id.) 

Banks  Report  from  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Lords  on  Thrift  and 
Credit  Banks  Bill  (H.L.),  with  Proceedings  of  Committee  and  Minutes  of 
Evidence.     (96.)     1910.     (Id.) 

Bills  oP  Exchange.  Commercial  No.  4.  (1910.)  Correspondence  relatins; 
to  Conference  on  Bills  of  Exchange  at  The  Hague,  June,  1910.  [Cd-5224.] 
1910.     (Id.) 

Canada  and  West  Indies.  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Relations 
between  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  [Cd-5369.]  1910.  Minutes  of 
Evidence  taken  in  Canada,  and  Appendices.  [Cd-4991.]  1910.  Part  3, 
Alinutes  of  Evidence  taken  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Appendices.  [Cd-53'70.J 
1910.  Part  4,  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  in  London,  and  Appendices. 
[Cd-5371.]     4  vols.     (Id.) 

Canals.  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways.  Vol.  viii.  Appendices 
to  Fourth  and  Final  Report  (England  and  Wales  and  Scotland)  of  the 
Commission.     [Cd-5204.]     1910.     (/(£.) 

Census  of  Production  (1907)  Preliminary  Tables,  summarising  Results  of 
Returns  received  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  1906.  Part  4.  Iron 
mines.  Iron  and  Steel  manufactures,  &c.  [Cd-5254.]  1910.  (The  Census 
of  Production  Office.) 

Part  5.  Grain-milling  factories,  Bread  and  Biscuit  factories  and  work- 
shops. Army  Bakeries,  &c.     [Cd-5397.]     1910.     (Id.) 

Civil  List  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  the  Civil  List,  with  Proceedings 
of  the  Committee  and  Appendices.     (211.)     1910,     (Purchased.) 

Commercial  Travellers.  Menioranilum  summarising  Regulations  in  Force  in 
British  India,  British  Self-governing  Domhiions,  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
Protectorates,  and  in  Foreign  Coimtries  with  regard  to  British  Commercial 
Travellers.     [Cd-5189.]     1910.     (Id.) 


1910.]  IJsf  oj  A ihlifions  fo  fhe  Library.  ir/j 

(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
United  King-dom — Coyitd. 

Coroners  Committee.     First  Report  of  Departmentfil  Committee  appointed  to 

inquire  into  tlie  law  relatine  to  Coroners  and  Coroner.s'  Intpiest.^',  antl  into 

the  practice  in  Coroners'  Courts.     Parti.     Report.     [Cd-l781.]     Tart  2. 

[Cd-4782.]     1909.    Second  Report.    Parti.    Report.      rCd-50at.]     Part  2. 

Evidence.     [Cd-5139.]      1910.     4  vols.     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Deaths  of  Seamen  and  Fishermen  reported  to  Board  of  Trade  in   year  ended 

June30,H!09.  [Cd-5377.]   1910.   (The  Marine  Department,  Board  of  Tnide.) 
Education.     Roval    Coramissi<m    on    University   Education   in   London.     1st 

Report.       [Crt-5156.]       ]910.      Appendix    to    1st    Report.       Minutes    of 

Evidence,  Juk,  1909— April,  1910,  with  Appendices  and  Index.    [Cd-5166.] 

1910.     (Purchased.) 
Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903.     Report  of  Departmental  Committee. 

[Cd-5229.]     1910.     (Id.) 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee,  with  Appendices 

and  Index.     [Cd-5230.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.  Additional  Taxation  (Ireland).  (128.)  1910. 
{Id.) 

Super-Tax.     Copy  of  Regulations  made  by  Commissioners  of  Inland 

Revenueiinder  See.  72  C8).     (156.)     1910.     {Id.) 

Illiterate  Voters  (General  Election,  1910).     (283.)     1910.     {Id.) 
International  Agricultural  Institute.     Copy  of   further  papers  relative  to  the 

Institute  in  continuation   of  Parliamentary  Paper  [Cd  4727.]     [Cd-5339.] 

1910.     {Id.) 
Labour.     Report  on  Collective  Agreements  between  Employers  and  Work- 
people in  the  United, Kingdom.     [Cd-5366.]     8vo.     1910.     (The  Board  of 

Trade.) 
Land  Valuation.     Return  required  to  be  filled  up  by  Owners  of  Land  under 

Section  26  of  the  Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910,  with  Instructions.     [Cd- 

5262.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Mines.     Roval    Commission    on    Mines.      First   Report  (Cd-3548.)     Second 

Report  [Cd-4820.]     2  vols.     1909.     (The  Commission.) 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commission,  witli   Index   and 

Appendices.  Vol.1.  [Cd-3549.]  Vol.2.  [Cd-3873.]  Vol.3.  [Cd-4349.] 
Vol.  4.     [Cd-4667.]     4  vols.     1909.     {Id.) 

Codes  of  Rules  in  force  in  mines  and  quarries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

1908.     Fol.     1908.     {Id.) 

Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Commission  to  inquire  into 

causes  of,  and  means  of  preventing,  accidents  from  falls  of  ground,  under- 
ground haulage,  and  in  shafts.     [Cd-4821.]     1909.     {Id.) 

Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908.  Financial  instructions  for  Pension  Qommittees 
and  Sub-Committees,  revised  April  1,  1910.  [Cd-5184.]  1910. 
(Purchased.) 

Poor.  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress.  Appendix 
Vol.  9.  Minutes  of  Evidence  (140th  to  148th  days,  150th  to  156th  days,  and 
158th  day)  witb  appendix.  [This  volume  contains  the  oral  and  written 
evidence  of  witnesses  further  relating  to  unemployment,  «S:c.]  [Cd-5068.] 
1910.     (The  Commission.) 

Appetjdix  Vol.   9  A.       Index  to   Minutes   of    Evidence.      (Appendix 

Vol.9)     [Cd-5069.1     1910.     {Id.) 

Appendix  Vol.  10.     Minutes  of  Evidence  (157th  and  159th  days)  with 

appendix.  [Contains  evidence  of  witnesses  relating  to  Ireland.]  [Cd-o070.] 
1910.     {Id.) 

Appendix  Vol.  10  A.      Index  to  Minutes  of    Evidence.     (Appendix 

Vol.  10.)     [Cd-5071.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Appendix  Vol.  21.     Report  on  an  Tnquirv  in  Certain  Unions  info  Cases 

of  Refusal  of  Out- Relief  by  Miss  G.  Harlock.     rCd-.^074.]     1910.     (W.) 

Appendix  Vol.  23.      Report  on   Condition  of    Children    who   are   in 

receipt  of  various  forms  of  Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Parishes  in 
Scotland.  By  C.  T.  Parsons,  M.D.,  assisted  by  IVIary  Longman  and 
Marion  Phillips.     [Cd-5075.]     1910.     {Id.) 
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(c)   United.  Kiugrdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Poor.  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  Eelief  of  Distress.  Appendix 
Vol.  24.  Report  on  Physical  Condition  of  Able-bodied  Male  Inmates  of 
certHin  Scottish  Poorhouses,  and  Englisli  Workliouses  and  Labour  Yards. 
By  C.  T.  Parsons,  M.D.     [Cd-5076.]     1910.     (The  Commission.) 

Appendix  Vol.   29.      Church   of    Scotland.      Report   ivom    General 

Assembly's  Committee  on  Church  Interests,  with  appendix.     [  Cd-5243.] 
1910.     (id.) 

■ Appendix  Vol.  32.     Reports  on  visits  paid  by  The  Labour  Colonies 

Committee  to  certain   institutions  in   Holland,   Belgium,   Germany,   and 

Switzerland.     [Cd-5199.]     1910.     (Id.) 
Railways.     Reports  of  Committee  appointed  by  Board  of  Trade  to  examine 

and,  where   necessary,  to  test,  appliances  designed  to  diminisli  danger  to 

men  employed  in  railway  service,  with   appendices.      [Cd-3638.]      1907. 

(Purchased.) 
Royal  Commissions.      Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Procedure  of 

Royal  Commissions.     [Cd-5235.]     1910.     (Id.) 
Sniali  Holdings.     Numbers,  rents,  &c.     (145.)     1910.     (Id.) 
Trade.     Certificates  of  Origin  for  imported  goods.     Memorandum  showing 

Regulations  existing  in  British  India,  British  self-governing  Dominions,  the 

Crown   Colonies   and   Protectorates,  and  in  Foreign  Countries  in  regard  to. 

[Cd-5347.]     1910.     (Id.) 
"Water.     Report  from  Joint  Select  Committee  on  Water  Supplies  (Protection) 

Bill  (H.L.),  with  Proceedings  of  Committee,  Minutes  of    Evidence,  and 

Appendices.     (226.)     1910.     (Id.) 

England  and  Wales — 

Local   Government  Board.     Repoit  on  Back-to-Back  Houses,  with  introduc- 
tion by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board.     A  report  on  relative  Mortality 
in  Through  and  Back-to-Back  Houses  in  certain  Towns  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.     [Cd-5314.]     8vo.     1910.     (Purchased.) 
London  Coioiti/  Council — 

Education  Committee.  Report  by  Education  Officer  submitting  report  by 
Miss  Durham  on  Juvenile  Labour  in  Germany  and  how  it  is  being  dealt 
with.     Fol.     1010.     (The  London  County  Council.) 

School  Dentistry  in  Germany.     Report  of  Education  Officer.     Fol. 

1910.     {Id.) 
Birmingham.      Chamber    of    Commerce.      Income    Tax    Administration    and 
Reform.     Report  by  the  Imperial  and   Local  Finance  Committee.     29  pp., 
8vo.     I'JIO.     (The  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Scotland — 

Bankruptcy.      Departmental    Committee   on    Bankruptcy    Law    of    Scotland 

Amendment.     Vol.  1.  Report.     [Cd-5201.]     Vol.  2.  Minutes  of  Evidence. 

[Cd-5202.]     1910.      (Piirchased.) 
Registration  of  Title  in  Scotland.    Reports  by  Royal  Commission.    [Cd-5316.] 

1910.     {Id.) 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Commission,  with  Appendices. 

[Cd-5357.]     1910.     {Id.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Albert   {Dr.  Hermnnn).      Die  geschichtliche   Entwickclung  des   Zinsfusses  in 

Deutschland   von    1895    bis    1908.       xii  -l-  210  pp.,    8vo.       Leipzig.       1910. 

(Messrs.  Duncker  and  Huniblot.) 
Andrew  {James  Grant).      Age-incidence,  sex,   and    comparative   frequency   in 

disease.     439  pp.,  8vo.     19u9.     (Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox.) 
Aiisianx  (Maurne).     Principes  de  la  politique  regidatrice  des  changi  s.    259  pp., 

8vo.     Paris.     1910.      (Purchased.) 
Ashley  {Percy).      Modern  Tariff  History.     Germany,  United  States,  France. 

(SeQond  Edition),     x  +  447  pp.j  8vo.,  1910.     (Mr.  John  Mi^rray.)^ 
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(d)  Authors,  &c.— Could. 
Bagehot   {Walter).       Lombard    Street:    i\   description   of   tlic    money    miirkel. 

New    edition,    with     introduction     and     eorrigen  in     by     Hartley     Withers 

xxviii  1-  372  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (Messrs.  Smith,  Khier  and  Co.) 
Barker  {J.  El/is).     Great  and  Greater  Britain.     The  rrobleins  of  Motherland 

and  Empire,  political,  naval,  military,  industrial,  finaneiul,  social.     Second 

and  enlarged  edition,     xiii  +  587  pp.,  8vo.      1910.      (Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 

and  Co.) 
Banschiiiger  {Dr.  J.)  and  Pelers  {Dr. ,/.).    Logarithmic-Trigonometrical  Tables, 

with  8  decimal  phvces    .    .    .    Vol.1.    La. 8vo.    Leipzig.    1910.    (Purchased.) 
Bel/om  {Maurice).     L'assurance  des  employes  et  des  travailleurs  independants 

29  pp.,  Svo.     Paris.     1910.     (The  Author.) 
Bc^se  {Pierre).     La  crise  et  revolution  de  I'agriculturc  en  Angleterrc  de  1875 

a  nos  jours.     Essai  d'liistoire  economique.    xv  +  390  pp.,  Svo.     Paris.     1910 

(M.  Felix  Alcan). 
Bcsxo  {S.  L.).     The  Cotton  Industry  in  Switzerland,  Vorarlberg,  and  Italy 

Svo.     1910.     (Messrs.  Sherratt  and' Hughes.) 
Biach  {Dr.  Rudolf).    Thomas  Mun.    Englands  Schatz  durch  den  Ausscnhandcl. 

Nach  der  Originalausgabe   (1664)  ins  Deutsche  ubertragen.     211  pp.,  8vo. 

1911.     (The  Translator.) 
Bissc/iop  {W.  R.).     The  Rise  of  the  London  Money  Market,  1640-1826.    With 

a  preface  by  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.     256  pp.,  Svo.  "  1910.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King 

and  Son.) 
Bochard  {A.).     L'evolution  de  la  fortune  de  I'Etat.     Ouvrage  recompense  par 

rinstitut    de    France.       (Academic    des    Sciences    morales   et   politiques.) 

viii  +  334  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1910.     (Messrs.  Giard  and  Briere.) 
Brace  {Harrison  H.).     Gold  Production  and  Future  Prices :    an  inquiry  into 

the  increased  jiroduction  of  gold  and  other  causes  of  price  changes  with  a 

view  to  determining  the  future  of  prices,     viii  -r  145  pj).,  Svo.     New  York, 

1910.     (The  Banker's  Publishing  Co.) 
Bright  {Charles)  — 

Science  and  Engineering,  1837-97.     21  pp.,  Svo.     1897.     (The  Author.) 

The  Evolution  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph.     39  pp.,  Svo.     1904.     {Id.) 

The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.     220  pp.,  sm.  Svo.     1903.     (/(/.) 
Cadburi/  {William  A.).     Labour  in  Portuguese  West  Africa.     (Third  edition.) 

xi  +  147  pp.,  Svo.     London,  1910.     (Messrs.  G.  Routledge  and  Sons.) 
Carner/ie  {Andrew).     William  Chambers:    an  address  delivei'ed  at  the  Jubilee 

of  the  Chambers  Institution,  Peebles,  October  19,  1910.     16  pp.,  Svo.     1910. 

(The  Author.) 
Chapman  {Prof.  S.  J.).     Home  Work,     Eead  before  the  Manchester  Statistical 

Society,  January  19,  1910.     32  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (The  Author.) 
Cook-Watson  {R.).     Life  Assurance  Premiums,    1910-11,   charged   by  various 

companies,  arranged  in  order  of   magnitude.      18  pp.,   Svo.      1910.      (Tlie 

Compiler.) 
Cooper  {Joseph).     Cooper's  Tabular  Guide.     No.  1.  (Drdinarv  Life  Assurance. 

Svo.     1910.     (Mr.  Joseph  Cooper.) 
Del  Mar  {Alex.).     The  Cost  of  Living  ;  Has  it  Risen,  and  Why  ?     12  pp.,  Svo. 

1910.     (The  Author.) 
Deutsch  {Henry).       Arbitrage   in   Bullion,    Coins,   Bills,   Stocks,    Shares  and 

Options,  containing  a  summary  of  the  relations  between  the  Loiulon  Money 

Market  and  the  other  money  markets  of  tlie  world.    2nd  edit,    xvi  -f  232  jip., 

Svo.     London,  1910,     (Mr.  EtBngham  Wilson.) 
Dolia  {Oioranni).     Alcuni  documenti  sulLi  distribuzione  del  palrimoiii  second.) 

I'eta  in  Sardegna  al  jirincipio  del  seeolo  xix.     11  pp.,  Svo.     Cagliari,  lOlO 

(The  Author.) 
Dou(]harty  {Harold).     Life  Assurance  Simplified.     Practical  and  Elementary 

Notes  for  Students  and  the  General  Reader  ..  .    175  pp.,  sm  Svo.    19U).    (/</) 
Durninq-Lawrence  {Sir  Edwin).     Bacon  is  Shakespeare,     xiv  •(-  286  pp.,  S\o. 

1910.'     {Id,) 
Eliot   {Charles  W.).     The  Future  of    Trades   Unionism  and    Capitalism  in   a 

Democracy.     Being  the  Larwill  Lectures  for  1909.     12S  jip.,  sm.  Svo.     191i» 

(Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
VOL.  LXXIV.      PART  L  M 
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(cl)  Authors,  «&c.  —  Contd. 
Escher  {Franklin).      Elements  of   Foreign  Exchange.     A  Foreign  Exclian"e 
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Commission  on  Wages,  Hours  of  Employment,  Working  Conditions,  and  the 
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Nozioni  elementari  intorno  ad  alcunc  categoric  di  rapporti  statistici.  20  pp., 
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Le  popolazioni  di  Basilicala  e  di   Calabria  all'  inizio  del  secolo  vcntesimo. 
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Mvrata  (Toshihiko).      Mv    little    Japanese    Exhibition.      fi9  j>p ,   Svo.     1910. 

(The  Author.) 
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Niederlein    {Consul    Oustac).       Chances    aul     possibilities    in    the    Argentine 
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Nouel  (Rene).     Les  societcs  par  actions.     La  reforme.     Preface  de  M.  Pierre 
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Supplement  to  the  Memoir  entitled :  The  Influence  of  Parental  Alcoholism 
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Nature    and   Nurture   the    problem   of   the    future.      Eugenics   Laboratory 
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Feler  (Dr.  Heinriclt).     Wert   und    Preis    unbebauter   Liegenschaften   in   der 

modernen    Grossstadt.     167   pp.,   8vo.      Karlsruhe,    1910.      (Gr.    Braunsche 

Hofbuchdruckerei  und  Verlag.) 
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Politique    Budgetaire    en    Europe :     Les    tendances    uctuelles.       Conferences 
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politiques. — Les  Finances  de  I'Empire  allemand  et  la  reforme  de  1909. — La 
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anglaise  et  la  crise  recente. — L'Evolution  budgetaire  en  Eussie. — Elude  com- 
parative du  budget  de  la  France  et  de  ces    budgets,     xxiii  +  316  pp.,  8vo. 
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Price-Williams  {R.)  — 
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Great  Britain's  Capital  Investments  in  Individiai, 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Countries. 

By  George  Paish, 

[Read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Societj,  December  20,  1910, 
the  President,  the  Right  Hon.  LoED  GtEORge  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  in  the  Chair.] 

This  is  the  second  portion  of  the  paper  I  had  the  honour  of  reading 
before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  in  June,  1909. 
In  the  first  portion  I  gave  the  results  of  my  investigation  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  which  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  the  end  of  1907 
had  invested  in  other  lands,  according  to  the  available  documentary 
evidence,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  income  which  in  1907  this  country 
derived  from  that  capital.  I  have  now  brought  up  to  the  end  of 
1910  the  approximate  amount  of  visible  capital  which  we  have 
supplied  to  other  lands  in  the  aggregate,  and  I  have  also  ascertained 
the  amount  of  capital  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  to  place 
with  individual  countries,  in  order  to  discover  the  geographical 
distribution  of  our  colonial  and  foreign  investments. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  last  paper  that  the  Iidand  lieveinie 
Commissioners  do  not  ascertain  the  amount  of  income  deiived  by 
the  investors  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  many  miscellaneous 
enterprises  in  which  they  are  interested  other  than  Government 
and  Municipal  loans,  and  Indian,  Colonial,  American  and  other 
Foreign  Railways,  and  that  to  ascertain  the  large  amount  of  capital 
which  we  have  supplied  to  other  countries  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
poses, such  as  mining,  mortgages,  liaiiking,  tramways,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  tea  cultivation,  oil,  rubber,  and  nitrate  production,  and  for 
industrial  ventures  generally,  I  examined  the  reports,  balance-sheets 
and  income  statements  of  several  thousand  companies;  in  fact,  I 
examined  the  reports  of  all  British  companies  woiking  abroad  alxtut 
which  official  information  could  be  obtained.  My  investigations 
showed  that  according  to  the  available  documentary  evidence  the 
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British  capital  invested  in  Indian,  colonial  and  foreign  loans  and 
companies,  and  the  income  derived  therefrom  in  1907-08. 


Indian  Government  loans,  in- 
cluding rujiee  loans  held  in 
England 

Colonial  and  provincial  Govern-  "1 
ment  loans J 

Foreign  Government  loans 

Colonial  and  foreign  municipal  \ 
stocks J 

Indian  railways     

Colonial  railways  

American  railways    

Foreign  railways  

Banks  

Breweries  and  distilleries    

Canals  and  docks  

Commercial,  industrial,  &c 

Electric  lighting  and  power    

Financial,  land  and  investment... 

Gas  

Mines — 

Coal  and  iron  ore  

Copper     

Diamonds  and  other  stones     . . . 

Gold    

Silver,  lead,  and  zinc    

Tin  and  miscellaneous 

Nitrate    

Oil    

Eubber    

Tea  and  coffee    

Telegraphs  and  telejihones 

Tramways  

Waterworks  

Total  


Capital. 


156,369,000 

375,190,000 

167,000,000 

58,901,000 

123,341,000 
188,950,000 
600,000,000 
286,700,000 

54,101,000 

17,205,OuO 
5,974,000 

77,610,000 

7,686,000 

187,027,000 

16,419  000 

12,956,000 
38,525,000 
14,646,000 
161,178,000 
10,513,000 

5,568,000 
10,903,000 
14,268,000 

5,433,000 
21,399,000 
34,235,000 
35,289,000 

6,352,000 


,693,738,000 


Income. 


£ 

5,017,000 

13,933,000 

8,338,000 

2,650,000 

4,774,000 

7,598,000 

27,000,000 

13,467,000 

7,353,000 

732,0;l0 

1,174,000 

4,863,000 

321,000 

6,233,000 

1,194,000 

505,000 

5,074,000 

4,468,000 

14,947,000 

813,000 

308,000 

1,637,000 

642,000 

446,000 

1,794,000 

2,233,000 

1,809,000 

438,000 


139,791,000 


Eate  of 
Interest. 


Per  cent. 
3-21 

3-71 

4'75 

4-5 

3-87 
4-0 
4-5 
4-7 

13-6 
4-2 

19-9 
6-3 
4-2 
3-3 
7-3 

3-9 
13-2 
30-5 

9-3 

8-0 

5-5 

15  0 

4-5 
8-2 
8-4 
6-5 
51 
6-9 

5-2 
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amount  of  capital  invested  hy  C4reat  Britain  in  In<lia,  iIil'  colonies 
and  foreign  countries  up  to  the  end  of  1907  was  2,693, 73.S,ooo/.,  "f 
which  1,312,000,000/.  was  invested  in  the  colonics  and  India  and 
1,381,000,000/.  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  this  capital  was 
bringing  to  the  country  an  income  of  139,791,000/.  i)er  annnni, 
eqvial  to  a  return  of  5*2  per  cent.  It  may  assist  the  understanding 
of  the  matter  if  I  reproduce  (see  page  168)  the  statement  which 
I  gave  in  my  previous  paper  of  the  amount  of  British  caj)ital 
invested  up  to  the  end  of  1907,  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
supplied  and  the  income  derived  therefrom  in  1907. 

In  the  three  years  since  1907  C4reat  Bi-itain  has  supphcd  other 
lauds  with  a  large  amount  of  additional  capital.  In  1908  the 
amount  of  the  new  capital  issues  in  London  on  behalf  of  Colonial 
and  foreign  Governments,  municipalities,  railways,  banks,  mining 
and  other  joint  stock  industrial  companies  was  146,000,000/.  In 
1909  it  was  182,000,000/.  And  in  1910,  to  date,  the  amount  is  no 
less  than  189,000,000/.  The  following  statement  shows  the  countries 
to  which  we  have  supplied  capital  so  freely  in  the  past  three  years 
and  the  amounts  obtained  by  each.  These  amounts  are  calculated 
at  the  price  of  issue,  not  at  the  nominal  value  of  the  securities  : — 


New  i'ssiies  of  capital  in  London  for  Colonial  and  foreign  countries  in  the 
past  three  years. 


1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

Total 
tlirec  years. 

The  Colonies  and  India. 
America — 

Canada    

British  Guiana  

£ 

32,359,158 

367,000 

50,000 

1,410,000 

340,000 

£ 

37,687,464 
176,500 

390,600 

£ 
31,309,558 

124,144 

£ 

101,356,180 
543,500 

50,000 

Newfoinidlaud  

1,410,000 

West  Indies    

854,744 

Total  America    

34,526,158 

38,254,564 

31,133,702 

104,214,424 

Australasia — , 

New  South  Wale? 

829,000 

5,258,717 

75,000 

897,294 

6,249 

5,000 

2,884,686 

30,000 

194,485 

4,730,559 
849,135 

1,990,(X)0 
117,600 
295,500 

1,663,000 

1,618,925 

750,000 

1,766,908 
645,717 

247,000 

135,.500 

1,047,833 

50,000 

7,326.467 

6,753,569 

2,065,000 

1,014,894 

548,749 

Victoria  

1.803.500 
5,551.444 

Fiji 

Unenumerated  Australia  .... 

30.000 
994,485 

Total  Australasia  

10,180,431 

12,014,719 

3,892,958 

26.088,108 

O  L' 
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]9in.                   1909. 

1908. 

Total 
tliree  jeara. 

Africa  — 

Brifcisli  Central  Africa 

British  East  Africa  

£ 

77,500 

293,019 

2,490,906 

68,000 

5,693 

405,000 

66,100 

6,686,176 

2,767,828 

90,000 

£ 

10,000 
1,899,003 

278,550 
285,000 

2,422,050 
8,858,093 

587,600 

£ 

10,000 
3,382,992 

2,598,354 

802,500 

73,500 

1,526,323 

2,487,435 

349,500 

£ 

77,500 
313,019 

British  West  Africa      

7,747,901 

68,000 

South  Africa — 

2,882,597 

Natal 

1,492,500 

Orange  Eiver  Colony     ... 
Rhodesia     

139,600 
10,634,549 

Transrjial    

Unenumerated     South ' 
Africa _ 

14,113,356 
1,027,100 

Total  South  Africa    ... 

10,020,797 

12,431,293 

7,837,612 

30,289,702 

Total  Africa   

12,950,322 

14.340  29R 

11,230,604 

38,521,122 

Asia — 

India  and  Ceylon  

14,720  503  1   15  8S4.!i81 

13,469,787 
233,502 
164,000 

44,074,871 

Straits  Settlements    

British  North  Borneo  

9,286,337 
848,948 

24,855,788 
300,000 

3,092,513 
1,159,126 

12,612,352 
2,172,074 

Total  Asia  

20,136,220 

13,867,289 

58,859,297 

Europe — 

Malta  

Unenumerated  Colonies   

250,000 

125,000 
46,000 

125,000 
596,000 

Total  the  Colonies  and  "1 
India    J 

82,812,599 

84,995,799 

60,595,553 

228,403,951 

Foreign  Countries. 
Algeria    

320,000 

16,595,020 

2,368,000 

611, .500 

10,988,686 

3,603,600 

4,684,661 

1,610,100 

171,500 

1,916,153 

1,089,000 

6,328,916 

300,000 

1,002,407 

143,050 

755,000 

202,500 
483,500 

23,987,070 

130,000 

80,000 

10,000 

7,497,928 

4,158,750 
740,000 
567,180 

1,226,000 

487,500 

1,195,690 

416,070 

796,670 

2,328,400 

456,667 

50,000 

47,000 

60,000 

15,905,706 

10,945,280 

1,379,985 

5,031,125 

906,070 

14,625 

2,343,200 
145,300 

1,755,400 

424,400 

320,000 

56,487,796 

2,498,000 

Argentina    

Austria    

Belgium 

80,000 

Bolivia     

621.500 

29,431,894 

3  603  600 

Brazil  

Bulgaria 

Chili     

10  223  396 

Cliiua  

7,381,225 

1,645,050 

14,625 

3,142,153 

3,919,700 

7,669,906 

716,070 

3,554,477 

2,471,450 

1,636,067 

50,000 

249,500 

543,500 

Colombia    

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmai'k 

Dutch  Indies 

Ecuador  

Egypt 

Finland  

France 

French  Ivory  Coast  

Germany 

German  Africa 
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Foreign  Couniries — confd. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy    .:. 

Japan  

Liberia 

Madagascar    

Mexico    

Montenegro    

Netherlands    

Nicaragua 

Norway    

Panama  

Paraguay    

Persia 

Peru     

Philippines 

Portugal 

Portuguese  Africa 

Roumania 

Russia 

Salvador 

Samoa 

Siberia 

Spaia  

Sweden    

Turkey     

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela   

Unenumerated   


11)10. 


]yo9. 


£ 
2,3J.5,834 
1,950,000 

55,000 

31,950 
9,993 

50,000 
4,946,139 

82,500 
35,000 

130,000 


2,465,770 

403,890 

100,000 

275,000 

1 ,202,000 

3,936,655 


4,230,523 
20,000 

9,109,694 
242,500 
534,000 
460,0(X) 
381,150 
200,000 
182,000 

1,200,000 


80,000 
5,000 

9,672,485 
36,000 


33,539 



257,500 

— 

158,500 

60,000 

— 

881,000 

1,431,688 

2,759,381 

32,237,294 

21,778,159 

337,693 

23i,980 

10,000 

25,000 

679,000 

508,750 

I'JUS. 


£ 
194,000 

160,000 

4,880,000 

101,000 

7,250,528 

125,000 

155,000 

11,000 

186,900 

2,037,000 

1,819,393 

35,000 

3,810,496 
860,000 


297,493 

2,940,000 

204,800 

19.949,174 

6  t8,3S4 

766,488 


1.,;mI 
llirce  jrciirn. 


C 

2,539,834 

1,950,000 

215,000 

9,142,473 

130,£93 

50,C00 

21,306,361 

242,500 

741,500 

495,000 

536,150 

341,000 

368,900 

1,200  000 

4,502,770 

2,223,283 

215,000 

280,000 

1,202,000 

17,419,636 

896,000 

33.539 

257,500 

515,993 

3,821,000 

4,395,869 

73,964,627 

1.221,057 

35,000 

1,954,238 


Total  Foreign  Countries  ...    106,338,538    96,835,847     85,282,747    288,457,132 
Grand  Total   ;  189,151,137    181,831,646    145,878.300   516,861,083 


Usually  the  Continent  participates  in  the  new  is.sues  of  foreign 
Government  loan.s  and  American  railway  securities,  and,  to  a 
moderate  extent,  in  other  issues,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  the  share  of  the  other  lending  coiuitries  in  these 
issues.  After  making  every  allowance  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
amount  of  new  capital  supplied  by  Great  Britain  to  other  lands  in 
1908  was  130,000,000/.;  in  1909,  160,000,000/.;  and  in  1910, 
165,000,000/.,  a  total  in  three  years  of  no  less  than  455,000,000/. 

To  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  purposes  for  which  capital  i.s  now 
being  raised  so  freely  I  set  out  the  nature  of  the  new  is.sues  of 
capital  in  London  in  the  three  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910: — 
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Great  Britahi's  capital  investments'^  in  other  lands,  1908,  1909  and  1910. 


isno. 

1£09. 

1908. 

Government  loans — 

India  and  Ceylon  

£ 

7,237,500 

13,495,775 

17,275,856 

£ 

8,752,500 

24,273,124 

17,749,880 

£ 

4,950,000 

14,942,614 

18,251,925 

Total    , 

38,009,131 

50,775.504 

38,143,739 

Municipal  loaus — 

487,500 
3,964,200 
6,809,514 

2,048,950 

3,487,159 

10,234,011 

985,000 

4,652,905 

Foreign  countries  

4,485,512 

Total    

11,261,214 

15,770,120 

10.123.417 

Eailwaj'  companies — 

3,100,000 
10,972,497 
42,670,148 

3,183,875 
19,378,402 
39,400,633 

6,894,250 

14,851,476 

43,457,446 

Total 

56,742,645 

61,962,910           65,203,172 

Miscellaneous — 

1,681,039 

182,000 

10,504,424 

3,102,726 

13,473,333 

102,500 

246,000 

4,396,195 

10,802,352 

276,149 

10,508,086 
20,859,155 

104,500 
2,637,500 

4,262,188 

625,000 

450,000 
8.368,397 
2,413,490 

4,896,369 

1,578,000 

2,444,034 

8,300,688 

595,000 

145,500 
2,428,250 
5,774,870 
1,187,500 
40,000 
3,363,000 
10,713,014 

2,822,500 
120,000 

Breweries  and  distilleries.... 
Canals  and  docks   

Commercial,  industrial,  &c. 
Electric  lighting  and  power 
Financial,    land  and    in-  1 

vestment J 

Gas  and  water    

5,808,647 
1,220,271 

8,892,643 

1,339,322 

Insurance 

Iron,  coal  and  steel   

1,027,180 

Mines 

5  084,376 

Motor  traction  and  nianu-  "1 

facturing J 

Nitrate    

58,000 
215,700 

Oil    

795,540 

Rubber    

810,012 

Sliipping 

200,000 

Tea  and  Coffee  

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 
Tramways  

10,000 
150,000 

3,853,781 

Total   

83,138,147 

53,323,112 

32,407,972 

Grand  Total 

189,151,137 

181,831,646 

145,878,300 

*  Amount  calculated  at  the  price  of  issue,  and  exclusive  of  loans  raised  to 
repay  former  loans  and  all  shares  issued  to  vendors. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  new  capital  has  been  raised  for 
railway  construction.  In  the  three  years  the  amount  of  capital 
raised  by  railway  companies  has  reached  184,000,000/.,  but  to  this 
must  be  added  a  large  portion  of  the  money  raised  by  Government 
loans.     About  275,000,000/.  of  the  515,000,000/.  of  new  issues  has 
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been  directly  or  indirectly  for  tlie  coii.struction,  improvcnicnt  and 
equipment  of  Colonial  and  foreign  railways.  The  nature  of  tlic 
borrowings  in  the  current  year,  whether  Government,  muiu'tipal, 
railway  or  company  is  disclosed  l)y  the  next  tabular  statement : — 

TIic  purposes  for  a-ldcli  each  country  has  required  capitid  i/i  I'.tlO. 


Governnieiits. 

Muni- 
cipalilies. 

£ 

10,402,497 

10,402,497 

Otlicr 
securities. 

Tolnl 
all  srcurilici. 

The  Colonies  and  India. 
America — 

Canada    

British  Gruiana  

£ 

3,647,451 

780,000 

£ 
3,413,983 

£                  £ 

14,865,227  i  32,359  158 

367,000          367,000 

50,000            50,000 

630,000        1,410,000 

340,000          340,000 

British  Honduras     

Total  America    

4,427,451 

3,443,983 

16  252  227  1  S4  .<i5fi  i.sa 

Australasia  : — 

4,349,750 
797,294 

1,295,030 

520,217 

570,000 

829  000 

859000 

388,750       5,258,717 

Queensland 

South  Au.*tralia     

75,000            75,000 
100,000          897,294 

6,249               6,249 

5  000               5,000 

Western  Australia 

1,019,656       2,884,686 
30,000             30,000 

Fiii    

Unennmerated  Australasia 

194,485          194.485 

Total  Australasia  

6,442,074 

520,217 

570,000 

2,648,140     10,180,431 

Africa — 

British  Central  Africa 

British  East  Africa  

— 

— 

— 

77,500            77,500 
293,019          293,019 

British  West  Africa 

2,490,906        2,490,906 

Seychelles  

68,000            68,000 

South  Africa^ 

Cape  Colony  

5,693              5,693 

Natal  

•105,000          405,000 

Orange  River  Colony    

Rhodesia 

66,100            66,100 
6,686,176        6,686.176 

Transvaal    

Unennmerated       South    1 
Africa J 

2,767,828        2.767,828 
90,000            90.000 

Total  South  Africj,  

— 



10,020,797 
12,950,222 

10,020,797 

— 

— 

12.950,222 

Asia — 

7,237,500 
2,626,250 

487,500 

3,100,000 

3,895,503      14.720.503 

Straits  Settlements    

6,660,087       9.286.337 

British  North  Borneo  

848,948          848,948 

Total  Asia  

9,803,750 

487,500 

3,100,000 

11,404,538    24,855,788 

- 

Unennmerated  Colonics   .... 

— 

— 

— 

300,(>X) 

300.000 
82.812,599 

Total    India    and    the  1 
Colonies J 

20,733,275    4,451,700  1 14.072,497  ^  43,555.127 
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The  purposes  for  which  each  country  has  required  capital  in  l^lO—Contd. 


Foreigti  Countries. 

Algeria    

Argentina 

Austria 

Bolivia 

Brazil  

Bulgaria 

Chili 

Cliina  

Colombia 

Cuba    

Denmark 

Dutch  Indies 

Ecuador  

Egypt 

Finland   

France     

Clermany 

Grerman  Africa 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy    

Japan 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Mexico     

Netherlands    

Nicaragua  

Panama 

Peru 

Pliilippiucs 

Portugal 

Portu-guesc  Africa 

E-oumania  

Bussia 

Samoa 

Siberia 

Spain    

Turkey    

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela  

Unenumerated    

Total  foreign  countries 

Grand  Total  


Govcnimciils. 


2,425,520 


4,400,000 
3,603,600 
2,574,000 
1,601,550 

1,099,066 


1,572,120 


17,275,856 


38,009,131 


Muni- 
cipalities. 


1,343,000 


1,089,000 


113,050 


1,910,000 


17«,189 


Riiilwiivs. 


11,344,000 

2,601,180 
2,090,6(31 


760,000 


995,000 
421,275 


6,809,514 


11,261,214 


792,000 


946,770 
353.890 


1,135,039 


21)3,250 

22,737,358 

315,000 


Otlur 
securities. 


Total 
I  securities. 


£ 

320,000 
2,824,500 
2,368,000 

611,500 
2,584,506 

20,000 

8,550 

171,500 

817,087 

6,328,916 

300,000 

1,0U2,407 

30,000 

755,000 

202,500 

483,500 

773,714 

40,000 

55,000 

31,950 

9,993 

50,000 

3,975,950 

82,500 

35,000 

130,000 

1,519,000 

50,000 

100,000 

275,000 

442,000 

2,801,616 

33,539 

257,500 

158,500 

143,438 

9,078,661 

22,693 

10,000 

679,000 


£ 

320,000 

16,595,020 

2,368,000 

611,500 

10,988,686 

3,603,600 

4,684,661 

1,610,100 

171.500 

1,916,153 

1,089,000 

6,328,916 

300,000 

1,002,407 

143,050 

755,000 

202,500 

483,500 

2,345,834 

1,950,000 

55.000 

31.950 

9.993 

50.000 

4.946,139 

82,500 

35,000 

130,300 

2.465,770 

403.890 

100.000 

275,000 

1,202,000 

3,936.655 

33,539 

257,500 

158.500 

1.431.688 

32.237.294 

337.693 

10,000 

679.000 


42.670,148   39.583,020  :i06,338,538 


56.742,645  \  83,138,147  189.151.137 


The  great  income  which  British  investors  are  deriving  from  their 
investments  in  other  lands  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
income  they  may  ultimately  derive  from  the  investment.  A  great 
deal  of  the  capital  that  has  been  invested  in  the  past  is  not  yet 
fully  productive,  and  will  probably  not  become  so  for  many  years. 
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111  recent  years  llie  income  of  tlie  Drilisli  pcojiK;  fiuni  fm-ci^n 
investments  has  grown  very  rajiidly,  not  merely  l»ecause  of  tlir 
large  amounts  of  new  savings  they  liave  i)lace(l  in  other  lands,  Imt 
because  of  the  much  liiglier  returns  they  have  derived  fi'om  the 
capital  formerly  invested.  It  will  be  recollected  that  during  the 
nineties  many  American  railways  were  unable  to  meet  their  interest 
charges,  and  that  others  did  not  pay  any  dividends  on  their  stocks ; 
in  recent  years  the  railways  of  the  United  States  have  met 
their  interest  obligations  in  full,  have  given  considerable  dividends 
upon  their  stocks  which  previously  received  no  distiiliutimi,  and 
have  made  higher  distril)Utions  upon  the  stocks  which  continued 
to  receive  dividends  during  the  period  of  depression.  The 
experience  of  our  investors  in  Argentina  and  in  other  countries 
has  been  of  a  similar  character.  During  the  nineties  dividends 
were  low,  and  in  recent  years  have  been  much  higher. 

In  ascertaining  the  large  amounts  of  capital  that  Great  Britain 
has  supplied  to  individual  colonial  and  foreign  countries,  one 
is  compelled  to  recognise  the  powerful  influence  which  Great 
Britain  has  exerted  in  developing  the  world's  natural  resources 
by  supplying  other  countries  freely  with  the  funds  for  railway 
construction,  for  mining,  and  for  the  production  of  every  kind  of 
natural  wealth.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  Great  Britain's 
enterprise  in  placing  her  supplies  of  new  capital  wherever  it 
could  he  profitably  employed  has  been  one  of  the  great  forces 
which  have  made  for  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  human  race 
in  modern  times.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
Great  Britain  supplied  money  for  the  development  of  the  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  other  plantations  of  the  Indies  and  of  America ;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  invention  of  railways  that  the  investments  of 
British  capital  abroad  assumed  large  proportions.  A  statement  of 
the  existing  amounts  of  capital  employed  abroad  by  Great  Britain 
gives  practically  no  indication  of  the  valuable  assistance  rendered 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  Continent  in  the  construction  of  railways  in 
France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain  and  in  other  countries,  as  Continental 
countries  have  now  repaid  the  greater  portion  of  the  sums  with 
which  Great  Britain  supplied  them  for  railway  construction. 
Nevertheless  even  Continental  countries  owe  the  increase  in  their 
prosperity  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enterprise  of  Great  Britain  in 
building  railways  for  them  when  their  own  supplies  of  ca[)ital  were 
inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

The  country  which  has  received  the  largest  amount  of  Britisli 
capital  is  the  United  States,  where  we  have  been  placing  capital 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  War  of  Independence 
and  the  war  of  1812-1814   caused   but  a  temiiorary  halt   in   the 
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flow  of  British  capital  to  America,  but  the  amounts  that  were 
invested  in  that  country  prior  to  the  days  of  raihvays  were 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  great  sums  which  have  been 
provided  b}^  investors  since  they  began  to  find  a  large  portion 
of  the  capital  needed  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  young 
countries.  There  have,  of  course,  been  periods  in  which  the  States 
have  been  in  a  position  to  repay  some  of  the  capital  obtained  from 
this  country,  but  these  periods  have  been  short  and  from  decade  to 
decade  the  amount  of  our  investments  in  the  United  States  has 
shown  large  expansion  until  at  the  present  time  it  reaches  the  great 
sum  of  about  688,000,000/.  It  should,  of  course,  be  recognised 
that  a  part  of  this  sum,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  either,  has 
resulted  from  increment  or  from  the  emjDloyment  of  profits  by  the 
undertakings  in  which  the  capital  was  jjlaced  to  such  good  purpose, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  original  sums  invested  has  immensely 
increased.  Of  this  great  sum  nearly  600,000,000/.  is  in  railway 
securities.  The  purposes  for  which  the  investors  of  this  country 
have  found  capital  for  the  States  are  shown  by  the  following 
statement : — 


United  States. 

Cuba. 

riiili|ipiiies. 

G-oTernment    

Municipal  

£ 

7,896,000 

586,227,000 

930,000 

11,505,000 

15,715,000 

31,437,000 

1,137,000 

346,000 

21,621,000 

395,000 

3,575,000 

4,34^,000 
2,947,000 

£ 
2,282,000 

17,387,000 

1,712,000 
182,000 

171,000 
966,000 

£ 
7,902,000 

Banks  

Ureweries  and  distilleries 

Commercial,  industrial,  &c 

Finance,  land,  and  investment 

Gas  and  water    

Iron,  coal,  and  steel 



Motor  traction  and  manu-  \ 

facturing J 

Oil    

Rubber    

50,000 

Telegraphs  and  telephones    ... 
Tramways  

250,000 

Total    

688,078,000 

22.700,000 

8,202,000 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  now  directly  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  indirectly  responsible  for 
the  good  government  of  Cuba,  I  have  appended  our  investments  in 
these  islands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  our  greatest  investments 
are  in  the  daughter  States  of  the  Empire  and  in  our  great  Indian 
possessions.     Excluding  the  United  States — to  which,  however,  we 
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iire  ulso  attached  by  ties  of  Uoodaiid  ot'  language — Great  Ilrita'm  has 
provided  more  capital  to  Canada  than  to  any  other  country,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  British  people  are  now  increasing  their  invest- 
ments in  Canada  is  so  rapid  as  to  Ije  phenomenal.  The  amount  of 
visible  capital  our  investors  have  jilaced  in  Canada  now  amoinits  to 
the  great  sum  of  373,000,000/.,  and  new  supplies  of  visible  cai)ital 
are  flowing  to  Canada  at  the  rate  of  over  30,000,000/.  a  year. 
Including  the  invisible  capital,  that  is,  the  capital  privately  supplied 
for  loans  on  mortgage,  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  conduct  of  private 
businesses,  kc,  the  amount  is  probably  nearly  40,000,000/.  a  year. 
The  amount  of  visible  capital  we  have  sent  to  Canada  in  the  last  three 
years  has  reached  100,000.000/.  Canada  still  needs  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  raihva3^s  now  under  construction, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  JNIother  Country  is  proud  of  the  great  progress 
of  her  daughter,  and  is  willing  to  supply  her  with  all  the  capital 
she  needs  to  develop  her  resources,  it  is  evident  that  our  capital 
investment  in  Canada  will  reach  a  much  greater  total  in  a  few  years. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  capital  which  has  been  spent  upon 
railway  construction  in  Canada  has  been  provided  by  the  investors 
of  Great  Britain.  In  the  'nineties,  when  our  investors  were 
suftering  from  a  feeling  of  distrust  of  other  nations,  including  the 
Colonies,  the  progress  of  Canada  was  very  slow,  and  the  increase  in 
her  population  .  relatively  unimportant ;  but  in  recent  years  the 
ability  of  Canada  to  obtain  all  the  capital  she  needs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  natural  riches  has  stimulated  the  growth  of  her  popula- 
tion in  a  wonderful  manner. 

The  British  people  have  provided  their  kinsmen  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies  with  nearly  as  much  capital  as  they  have 
supplied  to  Canada,  the  visible  amount  reaching  the  great  sum  of 
.  380,000,000/.  Of  this  total,  301,500,000/.  has  been  supplied  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  78,500,000/.  to  New  Zealand.  A  few  years 
ago  the  amount  of  capital  supplied  to  the  Australian  colonies  was 
much  greater  than  that  invested  in  Canada,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  Canada  is  developing,  and  the  relatively  slow  progress  of  the 
Australian  colonies  have  materially  changed  the  situation.  In  tlic 
'eighties  there  was  a  great  flow  of  British  capital  to  Australasia  for 
railway  construction,  and  population  increased  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  but  in 
the  'nineties  the  country  fell  upon  misfortune,  first  because  Britisli 
investors  were  not  willing  to  find  much  new  capital  in  consequence 
of  their  distrust  of  Colonial  and  foreign  investments  at  that  time, 
and,  secondly,  because  Australia  was  visited  by  a  series  of  droughts 
which  seriously  checked  her  progress.  In  recent  years  the  credit  of 
Australia  has  been  fully  restored,  and  the  measures  that  are  now 
being  taken  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  country  and  to 
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develo})  its  natm-al  resources  will  doubtless  bring  about  the  influx  of 
a  greatly  increased  amount  of  capital  from  this  country,  and  thus 
stimulate  the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth.  Last  year  the 
amount  of  new  capital  raised  in  London  for  Australasia  was  about 
10,000,000/.  Li  the  statement  herewith  of  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  by  the  British  people  in  Australasia  it  will  l^e  noted  that  about 
two-thirds  of  it  has  been  provided  by  loans  to  the  various  govern- 
ments. The  object  of  these  loans  was  railway  construction  and  other 
public  works.  The  circumstances  of  Aiistralasia  were  such  that  it 
was  more  desirable  for  the  coTintry  to  use  its  own  credit  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessary  capital  for  railway  construction  than  to  leave 
railway  extension  to  private  enterprise.  In  Canada  the  circum- 
stances are  different,  and  the  Canadian  people  have  been  able  to  get 
all  the  capital  they  require  for  railway  construction  by  means  of 
companies  and  by  private  enterprise ;  but  although  the  methods  of 
obtaining  the  capital  have  differed,  the  railways  both  of  Canada  and 
of  Austi'alasia  have  been  almost  entirely  constructed  by  means  of 
the  capital  supplied  by  the  Mother  Country. 

The  investment  of  the  British  people  in  South  Africa  is  also  of 
vast  extent.  The  amount  reaches  the  great  sum  of  351,000,000/. 
Of  this  total,  125,000,000/.  is  the  capital  of  mining  companies, 
97,000,000/.  loans  to  the  various  Governments  of  South  Africa, 
and  73,000,000/.  is  the  capital  of  land  and  investment  companies. 
There  is  a  certain  amoi^nt  of  duplication  in  these  totals,  as  the 
investment  companies  hold  large  amounts  of  mining  shares.  Although 
I  have  excluded  the  purely  trust  companies,  a  certain  amount  of 
duplication  is  unavoidable.  Nevertheless  the  greater  portion  of  the 
73,000,000/.  of  capital  which  we  have  found  for  land  and  investment 
companies  is  not  duplication,  but  represents  the  actual  investments 
of  those  companies  in  land  and  property.  This  total  includes  the 
capital  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  amounting  to 
8,250,000/.  The  loans  to  the  Governments  have  been  mainly  spent 
on  railway  construction,  as  well  as  the  9,000,000/.  of  capital  which 
we  have  supplied  to  railway  companies. 

The  amount  of  visible  capital  we  have  found  for  our  great  Indian 
Empire  is  no  less  than  365,000,000/.,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
has  been  for  the  construction  of  railways.  The  capital  of  the 
railway  companies  is  137,000,000/.,  and  the  Government  loans  of 
179,000,000/.  have  been  mainly  for  railway  purposes.  The  capital 
of  tea  companies  provided  by  our  investors  is  nearly  20,000,000/. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  beneficent  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of 
India  of  this  expenditure  of  British  capital  for  the  development  of 
the  natural  resoiu'ces  of  the  country,  and  the  linking  up  of  district 
with   district,    which   has    so   powerfully   helped   to   diminish   the 
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severity  of  famines.  This  gi'CJit  sum  has  l)ecii  lent  to  India  at  an 
exceptionall}' low  rate  of  interest,  and  having  regard  to  the  imnieiiso 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  Indian  people  which  has  resnlted,  and 
is  resulting,  from  the  construction  of  railways,  the  burden  of  the  low 
interest  charge  is  quite  negligil)le.  Probably  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  resulting  from  railway  construction  has 
been  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  maintaining  the  loyalty 
of  the  vast  populations  of  India  to  the  British  p]mpire. 

The  investments  of  the  British  people  in  the  minor  Colonies  are 
also  of  a  large  amount.  For  "West  Africa,  where  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment has  recently  been  rapid  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  the 
British  people  have  found  over  29,000,000/.  of  capital,  of  which 
12,000,000/.  has  been  for  mines  and  8,000,000/.  for  Government 
loans,  mainly  for  railways.  The  recent  development  of  the  motor 
car  industry  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  which  has  so  greatly 
increased  the  demand  for  rubber,  has  induced  our  investors  to  place 
considerable  amounts  of  capital  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Federated  Malay  States.  The  total  visible  amount  of  capital  we 
have  provided  for  these  Colonies  is  about  22,000,000/.,  of  which 
over  10,000,000/.  is  for  rubber  and  8,000,000/.  for  Government 
loans.  The  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  our  Malay  Possessions,  in 
consequence  of  the  investment  of  British  capital  in  the  develojjment 
of  rubber  plantations,  has  been  striking.  I  set  out  in  the  table  on 
page  180  the  amounts  of  capital  the  British  people  have  provided 
for  each  of  the  daughter  States,  for  India  and  Ceylon,  and  for  the 
minor  Colonies. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  capital  which  the  Mother  Country  has 
provided  for  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  is  the  great 
sum  of  1,554,000,000/.  Beyond  this  she  has  found  a  great  deal  of 
invisible  capital  for  mercantile  and  other  purposes.  Other  nations 
have  particijiated  in  these  investments  of  capital  in  the  colonies  and 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  to  only  a  very  small  extent.  Prol)ably 
the  greatest  participation  has  been  in  the  mines  of  South  Africa, 
but  even  here  the  total  amount  of  shares  held  on  the  Continent  is 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  cpiantity  held  in  Great 
Britain.  If 'it  were  possible  to  make  allowance  for  the  holdings 
of  other  countries  in  British  enterprises  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  amount  of  British  capital  privately  placed  in  the 
colonies  and  in  India  on  the  other,  the  total  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  greater  than  1,554,000,000/.  Of  this  total  we  have  supplied 
about  83,000,000/.  in  the  current  year,  and  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
227,000,000/.  in  the  past  three  years.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
Colonies  alone,  excluding  India,  is  nearly  1,200,000,000/.  lo 
realise  the  magnitude  of  this  sum  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that 
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the  populiitions  of  the  C()h)nics  where  this  great  amount  is 
invested  are  relatively  small.  To  Canachi,  Australa.sia,  and 
South  Africa,  which  possess  a  combined  population  of  ahout 
20,000,000  persons.  Great  Britain  has  supplied  1,100,000,000/. 
of  capital.  In  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire 
is  governed  by  the  amount  of  capital  which  the  mother  country 
is  able  to  supply  to  the  colonies  and  to  India,  its  future 
expansion  in  population  and  in  pi-osperity  is  assured.  Never  has 
Great  Britain  had  so  much  new  capital  available  for  investment 
in  the  colonies  and  in  India,  and  never  has  she  supplied  money  so 
freely  to  the  other  nations  of  the  Empire  as  she  has  done  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  rapid  progress  of  Canada,  the  recovery  in  Australia, 
the  improvement  in  South  Africa  and  the  prosperity  of  India  at  tlie 
present  time  clearly  show  how  potent  are  the  influences  upon  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  Empire  of  the  large  amounts  of 
capital  with  which  the  British  people  are  now  so  freely  supplying  to 
those  lands. 

Outside  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  our  investments 
are  largely  confined  to  the  young  nations  of  America.  It  is  true 
that  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  we  did  supply  a  large  amount 
of  capital  to  Japan,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  transaction,  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  Japan  will  repay  the  whole  of 
the  large  sum  of  money  borrowed  for  war  piu^poses.  We  also  have 
a  fairly  substantial  investment  in  China,  and  probably  the  amount  of 
our  investment  in  China  will  show  rajDid  expansion  now  that  the 
Chinese  people  are  awakening  to  the  advantages  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion and  modern  science,  are  educating  themselves  on  the  Westei'u 
plan  and  are  favourable  to  the  construction  of  a  great  system  of 
railways  to  open  up  their  vast  country.  Of  the  young  countries  not 
connected  with  Great  Britain  by  ties  of  empire  or  of  race,  we  have 
supplied  the  largest  amount  of  capital  to  Argentina.  In  that 
fertile  and  progressive  State  we  have  embarked  no  less  than 
269,000,000/.  of  capital,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  portion  has 
been  for  railway  and  tramway  construction.  The  capital  of  British 
companies  owning  railways  in  Argentina  amoinits  to  the  great  sum 
of  186,000,600/.  and  the  capital  in  the  tramways  owned  ])y  British 
companies  is  nearly  19,000,000/.  The  extension  of  railways  in 
Argentina  has  recently  been  rapid  and  the  greater  portion  of  tlie 
necessary  capital  has  been  supplied  from  London.  In  the  last  three 
years  as  much  as  56,000,000/.  of  capital  has  been  suliscribed  by 
British  investors  for  Argentina,  of  which  16,500,000/.  has  been 
provided  in  the  current  year.  Our  next  greatest  investment  is  in 
Mexico,  to  whom  we  have  supplied  87,000,000/.  of  capital,  about 
62  per  cent,  of  which  has  been  for  railway  purposes  and  over 
7,000,000/.    for   the   development   of    the   mineral    wealth    of   the 
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country.  To  Brazil  our  investors  have  lent  as  much  as  94,000,000/., 
also  mainly  for  railways  and  public  works.  To  Chili  wo  have 
sent  46,000,000/.,  largely  for  railways,  but  inasmuch  as  Chili 
possesses  rich  deposits  of  nitrate  wc  have  found  11,000,000/.  of 
capital  for  the  production  of  this  valuable  fertiliser.  In  Uru'Miay 
our  investments  reach  35,000,000/.  mainly  in  railways.  In  Peru  wo 
have  32,000,000/.,  chiefly  in  railways.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  chief  asset  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  is  its  railway  system 

To  other  South  and  Central  American  countries  we  have  supplied 
23,000,000/.  of  capital  mainly  for  railways  and  for  mininf.  The 
extent  of  our  visible  investments  of  capital  in  the  American  countries, 
exclusive  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are  set  out  in  the  table 
on  page  182. 

I  have  already  referred  to  our  investments  in  Japan  and 
China.  The  sum  in  Japan  amounts  to  about  54,000,000/.,  of  which 
36,000,000/.  was  supplied  to  the  Government  for  war  purposes, 
7,000,000/.  to  municipalities,  and  nearly  9,000,000/.  to  railway 
companies.  I  ^vould  point  out  that  the  amount  of  Japanese 
Government  loans  held  in  this  country  is  ascertained  from  the 
particulars  of  the  amount  of  interest  on  the  loans  assessed  to 
Income  Tax  as  supplied  to  the  Inland  Eevenue  Commissioners. 
"We  hold  a  considerable  amount  of  Japanese  Internal  Debt,  of 
which  the  interest  is  payable  in  Japan,  and  of  which  consecpiently 
there  is  no  record.  It  is  probable  that  the  total  amount  of  Japanese 
Debt  held  in  this  country  appreciably  exceeds  36,000,000/.  The 
visible  amounts  of  capital  we  have  supplied  to  Japan  and  China  are 
as  follows : — 


Japan. 

China. 

Miscellaneous 
foreign  countiics. 

Grovernment    

Municipal    

Eailwajs  

£ 

35,941,000 

6,843,000 

8,910,000 

1,299,000 

32,000 

202,000 
478,000 

£ 
22,477,000 

1,401,000 
9,000 

1,879,000 

373,000 

350,000 
320.000 

£ 
818,000 

4,521,000 

Banks  

Commercial,  industrial,  &c 

Electric  lighting  and  power  ... 
Financial,  land  and  invest- "1 

ment    .* j 

Gas  and  water   

2,7o9,(X)0 

4,805,000 

80,000 

5,489,000 

5,414.000 

Iron,  coal  and  steel    

00,000 

Mines  

2,582,000 

Oil   

3,326,000 

Rubber    

Tea  and  coffee    

8,()69,0U0 
25,<K)0 

Telegraphs  and  telephones   .... 
Tramways  

23,359,000 

Total    

53,705,000 

26,809,000      !     61,907,000 

VOL.  LXXIV.      PART  II. 
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In  Europe  our  greatest  investment  is  in  Russia,  where  the  aniouiiL 
placed  is  38,000,000/.,  of  which  8,000,000/.  represents  the  capital  of 
Eussian  oil  companies,  5,000,000/.  the  capital  of  mining  companies, 
and  16,000,000/.  Government  loans.  The  C4overnment  del)t  owned 
here  has  been  raised  for  railway  construction.  In  Turkev  our 
investments  total  18,000,000/.,  of  which  nearly  9,000,000/.  aie  loans 
to  the  Government  and  6,000,000/.  are  the  capital  of  railways 
owned  by  British  companies.  Inasmuch  as  Egypt  is  a  portion  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  I  include  Egypt  in  the  same  statement  as 
Turkey.  We  have  found  about  44,000,000/.  of  capital  for  Egypt, 
of  which  14,000,000/,  is  in  banking  compain'es,  over  14,000,000/. 
is  in  loans  to  the  Government,  nearly  6,000,000/.  is  the  capital 
of  land  and  investment  companies,  and  3,529,000/.  is  the  nominal 
value  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  held  by  tlie  British  Government. 
The  market  value  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  is  now  38,000,000/. 
Our  investments  in  Spain  total  19,000,000/.,  of  which  9,000,000/. 
is  in  mining  companies  and  5,000,000/.  in  railways.  In  Italy  the 
aggregate  is  11,500,000/.,  mainly  in  Government  loans  and  railways. 
To  Portugal  we  have  supplied  8,000,000/.,  chiefly  for  railwa3^s.  In 
France,  Germany,  and  in  other  European  countries,  our  investments 
are  of  very  small  amount,  although  in  the  aggregate  they  reach 
the  substantial  sum  of  nearly  50,000,000/.  The  extent  of  our 
investments  in  the  more  important  borrowing  countries  of  Europe 
and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany,  is  shown  in  the 
statement  given  on  page  184. 

The  aggregate  of  our  investments  in  foreign  countries  is 
1,638,000,000/.,  of  which  42  per  cent,  is  in  the  United  States. 
Over  60  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  irivestments  has  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  railwa3's,  either  directly  by  British  com- 
panies, or  indirectly  by  means  of  the  loans  with  which  we  have 
provided  the  Governments  of  the  various  countries.  Most  of  the 
remaining  40  per  cent,  has  been  directly  employed  in  developing 
the  world's  supplies  of  natural  wealth.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
realised  that  railways  are  the  instrument  mainly  needed  to  tlcvelo}! 
the  natural  agricultural  wealth  of  the  young  countries,  and  that 
if  the  capital  provided  for  railway  construction  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  total  capital  we  have  found  for  developing  the  riches 
which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  world,  it  is  evident  that 
almost  the  whole  of  tlie  capital  provided  by  Great  Britain  for 
other  countries  has  been  used  for  increasing  the  world's  productions 
of  food,  minerals,  lumber,  oil,  nitrate,  rubber  and  other  natural 
products.  To  show  the  amounts  of  capital  we  have  supplied  to  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  I  give  the  following  statemcjit :— 
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The  Colonies  and  India. 

North  America —  £ 

Canada  and  Newfoundland 372,541,000 

Australasia — 

Australian  Commonwealtli 301,521,000 

New  Zealand 78,529,000 

Africa — 

South  Africa 351,368,000 

West  Africa 29,498,000 

Asia — 

India  and  Ceylon 365,399,000 

Straits  Settlements   22,037,000 

Hong  Kong   3,104,000 

British  North  Borneo 5,131,000 

Other  British  Possessions   25,024,000 

Total  British  Colonies  and  India    1,554,152,000 

Foreign  count  He  s. 

United  Stales 688,078,000 

Cuba  22,700,000 

Philippines     8,202,000 

Argentina 269,808,000 

Mexico   87,334,000 

Brazil     94,440,000 

Chili  46,375,000 

Uruguay     35,255,000 

Peru  31,986,000 

Miscellaneous  American  countries 22,517,000 

Russia    ..., 38,388,000 

Turkey   18,320,000 

Egypt 43.753,000 

Spain 18,808,000 

Italy    11,513,000 

Portugal 8,134,000 

France    7,071,000 

Germany    6,061,000 

Miscellaneous  European  countries 36,319,000 

Japan 53,705,000 

China     26,809,000 

Miscellaneous  foreign  countries 61,907,000 

Total  Foreign  countries 1,637,684,000 

Grand  total,  all  countries    3,191,836,000 


Of  our  total  Colonial  and  foreign  investments  53  per  cent,  is  in  the 
Americas,  16  per  cent,  is  in  Asia,  14  per  cent,  is  in  Africa,  12  jDer  cent, 
is  in  Australasia,  and  5  per  cent,  is  in  Europe.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  our  investments  over  the  various  continents  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement ; — 
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isl 


Aiuericiis,... 

Asia 

Africa 

Australasia 
Europu    .... 

Total 


£ 

1,700.000,000 
500,000,000 
455,000,fKX) 
387,000,000 
150,000,000 


3,192,000,000 


In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  to  note  that  this  great  sum  of 
3,192,000,000/.  of  cajMtal  which  Great  Britain  has  sn{)])lic(l  to  the 
nations,  is  not  the  total  sum  her  people  are  employing  in  other 
lands.  I  have  taken  no  account  of  the  great  sum  of  what  is 
termed  private  capital  employed  aljroad  by  the  British  people  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  the  purchase  of  land,  loans  on  mortgage, 
deposits  in  banks,  branch  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  trade 
undertakings,  &c.,  &c.  If  allowance  be  made,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
the  foreign  capital  employed  in  British  companies  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  in  British  loans,  and,  on  the  other,  for  the  vast  amount 
of  private  capital  which  the  British  people  have  placed  abroad, 
I  think  the  net  total  of  our  investments  in  other  lands  would  be 
not  much  short  of  3,500,000,000/.  But  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of 
the  private  capital  employed  abroad  cannot  be  ascertained  I  have 
ignored  it,  and  have  confined  juyself  to  that  portion  of  our  capital 
investments  in  other  lands  for  which  there  is  documentaiy  evidence. 


Discussion  on  Mr.  Paisii's  Paper. 

Sir  PiCHi^RD  JNIartin,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author, 
said  he  had  not  had  the  Paper  long  enough  in  his  hands  to  be  able 
to  examine  it  with  the  detail  it  deserved,  for  it  was  full  of  interesting 
matter.  He  did  not  quite  understand  whether  Mr.  Paish  in  his 
totals  had  '  eliminated  loans  granted  in  order  to  repay  securities 
issued  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  It  often  happened,  in  America 
especially,  as  well  as  in  Japan,  that  money  was  borrowed  at,  say, 
5  per  cent.,  but,  as  the  credit  of  the  borrowers  improved,  they  were 
able  to  borrow  at,  say,  4.  per  cent.,  and  they  did  so  in  order  to  repay 
the  previous  loan.  That  would,  of  course,  make  a  certain  amount 
of  difference.  He  concluded  that  the  net  sum  realised  was  taken, 
and  not  the  nominal  amount  of  capital,  for  the  reason  that  in  some 
instances,  especially  a  few  years  ago,  this  would  show  a  very  con- 
siderable ditierence.  In  speaking  of  America,  Mr.  Paish  had  said 
nothing  about  the  defaulting  States,  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
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he  had  taken  them  into  account.  He  must,  however,  be  aware 
that  certain  States  had  aljsolutely  I'epudiated  their  engagements,  e.g,, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  and  other  tStates  which  were 
almost  hopelessly  and  fraudulently  bankrupt.  Costa  Rica  and 
(4uatemala  had  also  repudiated.  These  lepudiations  amounted  in 
all  to  about  15,000,000/.,  and  they  had  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Paish 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  very  large  amount  of  un- 
disclosed capital  was  advanced,  especially  in  Canada ;  and  it 
was  surprising  to  find  the  amount  of  money  which  went  out  of  this 
country  to  support  farmers  and  traders.  This  was  a  very  healthy 
sign  at  a  time  when  people  were  taken  in  by  prospectuses  and 
would  not  advance  to  private  people  unless  they  were  thoroughly 
established  and  likely  to  succeed.  He  looked  upon  the  money  that 
went  out  of  the  country  privately  as  representing  some  of  the  best 
investments  made  by  the  British  public.  One  or  two  points  were 
not  quite  clear.  Did  "  Colonial  and  foreign  municipal  stocks  "  in 
the  first  table  include  Colonial  municipal  stocks  or  only  foreign 
municipal  and  Colonial  and  provincial  Government  stocks  1  Just 
above,  there  was  the  heading  "  Colonial  and  provincial  Govern- 
ment loans";  did  that  refer  to  the  provincial  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  or  only  the  provincial  Governments  of  other  countries  not 
included  in  the  Colonies'?  In  the  list  on  page  170,  Algeria, 
Bulgaria,  and  several  States  were  included ;  yet  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  advances  made  to  the  South-eastern  States  of  Europe 
came  from  this  country  ;  and,  as  they  were  nearly  all  contracted  in 
Paris  or  Bei'lin,  some  of  the  loans,  if  held  here  at  the  beginning, 
very  rapidly  went  abroad.  He  supposed  that  the  total  at  which 
Mr.  Paish  had  arrived  might  be  considered  to  be  absolutely  up-to- 
date,  and  included  loans  running  from  remote  times.  He  must 
confess  that  he  thought  the  figures  came  out  at  an  amazing  total, 
and  were  higher  perhaps  than  those  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
subject  would  have  guessed.  He  would  have  liked  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  analysing  one  or  two  of  the  tables  ;  and  he  suggested 
to  Mr.  Paish  that  he  should,  in  one  or  two  instances,  give  full  details 
to  show  exactly  how  they  were  produced.  That  would  lie  both 
valuable  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Paish  said  he  would  at  once  explain  how  these  tables  were 
compiled.  As  regards  the  new  subscriptions  in  the  last  three  years 
all  conversions  were  carefully  excluded,  so  that  there  was  no  dupli- 
cation of  capital  issued  ;  secondly,  the  new  securities  were  taken  at 
the  price  of  issue ;  and,  thirdly,  vendors'  shares  were  omitted  in 
order  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  exact  amount  of  money 
subscribed  in  the  aggregate.  Then,  as  regards  the  net  sum  subscribed 
by  British  investors,  he  had  taken  credit  for  only  those  portions  of 
international  loans,  including  American  Eailway  issues,  that  had 
been  subscribed  for  in  this  country.  "  Colonial  provincial  "  meant 
loans  for  Colonial  provinces  such  as  Saskatchewan.  With  regard 
to  the  other  particulars  of  the  capital  provided  by  our  investors  up 
to  the  end  of  1907,  they  were  arrived  at  by  capitalising  the  income 
which  actually  paid  income  tax  to  the  British  Exchequer  and  by 
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examination  of  the  reports  of  British  companies  trading  al)r(i;i(l. 
No  credit  had  heen  taken  for  monc}^  lent  to  defaultin-^  States,  as  in 
these  instances  there  was  of  course  no  income  tax  puid  in  respect 
of  coupons.  If  no  coupons  were  cashed  there  was  no  capital  against 
them.  The  capital  sum  invested  in  foreign  loans  was  arrive<l  at 
by  capitalising  the  coupons  that  had  been  encashed.  The  return  of 
the  Inland  lievenue  Commissioners  showed  the  amount  of  inc(jmc 
received  each  year  as  interest  from  the  various  Governments ;  and, 
having  got  that,  and  having  ascertained  the  credit  of  the  Ucjvern- 
mcnts,  he  had  capitalised  the  interest  at  the  years  purchase  indicated 
by  the  interest  on  the  bonds.  So  far  as  possible,  he  had  excluded 
everything  which  ought  to  be  excluded. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  said  he  rose  with  great  pleasure  to  second  the 
vote  of  thanks.  Everyone  who  had  attempted  to  make  calculations 
on  this  line  must  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  the  author  had  had  to 
face,  and  had  faced  so  well.  The  amount  of  instruction  c<jntained 
in  such  statistics  as  he  had  placed  before  them  could  hardly  be 
realised  on  a  first  hearing.  As  had  been  said,  they  required  more  close 
study  and  more  minute  analysis  than  it  was  possible  to  give  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  reading  of  the  Paper.  It  struck  him  as  a  little 
remarkable  to  find,  in  comparing  the  totals  which  Mr.  Paish  gave 
when  he  read  his  last  Paper  with  those  given  that  day,  divided 
between  two  great  groups — the  British  Empire  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  and  foreign  countries — that  the  rate  of  increase  of  cajntal 
did  not  substantially  differ  in  those  two  groups.  He  confessed  to 
being  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  British  Empire  was  not 
attracting  an  amount  of  new  investments  larger  relatively  to  the 
previously  existing  aggregate.  Comparing  the  figures  of  the  first 
page  with  the  summary  of  the  totals  on  the  last  page,  one  found 
that  to  the  i,-^  12,000,000/.  invested  in  the  British  Empire  three  years 
ago  there  had  been  added  242,000,000/. ;  and  to  the  1,381,000,000/. 
invested  in  foreign  countries  there  had  been  added  256,000,000/. 
The  relative  rate  of  progress  was  thus  neai-ly  the  same.  It  might 
be  that  having  regard  to  the  undisclosed  investments,  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  and  which  constituted  so  serious  a 
difficulty  in  making  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  total  invested 
abroad,  the  unexpected  nature  of  this  conclusion  might  be  modified 
a  little.  As  to  how  far  this  was  the  case  Mr.  Paish  might  have 
formed  some  opinion,  though  he  would  perhaps  not  care  to  expi'ess 
it;  but,  if  he  did,  it  would  be  distinctly  interesting.  On  another 
point  he  was  inclined  to  echo  the  words  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  and 
to  ask  for  a  little  more  light.  When  one  compared  the  new 
figures  with  the  old  to  see  what  aggregate  changes  were  indicated 
in  different  directions,  the  summaries  which  Mr.  Piiish  had  made 
enabled  one  to  attempt  to  grasp  the  general  significance  of  the 
Paper.  If  one  compared  the  total  for  foreign  Government  loans 
on  the  first  page  with  those  shown  later,  grouped  together,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  difference  not  fully  accounted  for  by  the  new 
investments,  after  making  allowance  for  foreign  participations.  Ho 
would  be  grateful  for  any  further  explanation  on  that  point.     In 
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view  of  the  impossibility  of  analysing  at  sliort  notice  such  a  mass  of 
material,  he  was  tempted  to  give  expression  to  one  little  s])eculation 
which  was  suggested  hy  certain  remarks  in  the  Paper.  The  author 
pointed  oiit  that  investments  formerly  made  in  European  countries 
had  been,  to  a  lai'ge  extent,  redeemed  as  those  countries  had  grown 
in  wealth,  in  industry,  and  in  capacity  to  provide  for  themselves  the 
capital  needed  for  their  development.  One  was  tempted  to  cast 
one's  thoughts  forward,  and  to  wonder  to  what  extent  that  same 
process  might  develop  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  what  kind 
of  position  oiir  great-grandchiklren  might  find  themselves  when  the 
growth  of  civilisation  and  the  development  of  industry  in  those 
countries  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  had  to  depend  on  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  and  other  great  capital-owning  nations 
for  the  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  their  development,  had  brought 
them  to  that  stage  of  progress  at  which  they  would  l^e  al)le  to  pay 
off  the  greater  part  of  the  amounts  which  they  had  borrowed  at  an 
earlier  stage.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  great  capital-owning 
nations  must  either  consume  their  capital  unprofitably  or  develop 
within  their  own  territories  new  means  to  find  a  placement  for  these 
great  sums  of  capital.  One  might,  of  course,  imagine  that  there 
were  revolutionary  changes  ahead,  but  one  hardly  liked  to  make 
very  definite  the  thoughts  which  presented  themselves ;  while  to 
throw  out  a  vague  suggestion  was  almost  more  unprofitable  than  to 
leave  it  alone.  He  hoped  he  would  be  pardoned  for  this  suggestion, 
which  arose  out  of  some  of  the  reflections  to  which  Mr.  Paish  had 
given  expression,  and  which  somewhat  tempted  those  who  were 
speculatively  inclined. 

Mr.  Alfred  Akers  said  he  must  associate  himself  with  Avhat 
previous  speakers  had  said  as  to  the  value  of  the  Paper  and  the 
great  amount  of  labour  obviously  involved  in  its  preparation.  If 
he  might  venture  to  offer  one  criticism  he  would  suggest  that 
although  these  figures  dealing  with  the  visilile  foreign  investments 
might  be  of  extreme  value,  the  private  capital  employed  abroad  and 
in  the  Colonies  could  not  be  ascertained ;  and,  as  Mr.  Paish's  tables 
were  drawn  up,  he  understood,  from  figures  supplied  by  prospectuses 
of  companies  and  Government  loans,  one  was  liable  to  fall  into 
grave  error  as  to  what  the  whole  amount  of  capital  invested  abroad 
might  be,  on  the  ground  that  private  capital  was  ignored.  In  the 
last  paragraph,  although  Mr.  Paish  said  that  the  amount  of  private 
capital  could  not  be  ascertained,  he  had  ventured  to  assume  that 
the  total  amount  of  investments  abroad,  including  private  capital, 
woiild  not  be  much  short  of  3,500,000,000/.  Now,  as  the  ascertained 
visil)le  capital  abroad,  according  to  INIr.  Paish's  calculations,  amounted 
to  3,192,000,000/.,  that  left  a  sura  of  308,000,000/.  estimated  for 
private  capital ;  and  when  one  considered  that  this  unknown  private 
capital  included  a  great  amount  found  here  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  &c.,  al)road,  esjiecially  in  Canada,  not  by  companies  but  by 
private  persons,  and  the  large  amount  invested  abroad  by  com* 
panics  ostensibly  working  in  England,  whose  capital  was  not 
necessarily  known    to    be    employed    abroad,    he    asked    whether 
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Mr.  Paish  could  give  any  ground  wliatever  for  his  a.s.sum])tioii  of  tlic 
proljable  amount  of  invisil)lc  ca[)ital  sent  altroad.  lie  iui"liL  lie 
(piite  right  in  his  view  that  the  sum  privately  sulisoi-ihed  foi-  foreign 
investment  was  only  ahout  308,000,000/.,  or  one-tenth  of  the  sum 
which  he  found  was  known  to  have  heen  puhlidy  snhscrihed.  He 
must,  however,  have  had  some  rea.son  for  arriving  at  that  figure  ;  and 
if  he  could  explain  why  he  thought  that  relatively  small  sum  was 
sufficient,  it  would  be  helpful.  One  might  well  sui-mise,  he  thonght, 
that  a  sum  similar  to  that  subscribed  openly  might  possibly  be 
invested  privately.  Coidd  Mr.  Paish  set  out  grounds  for  fixing, 
within  limits,  the  amount  likely  to  have  been  privately  subscribed  \ 
Failing  that,  they  were  so  much  in  the  dark  that  they  might  fall 
into  serious  error  in  drawing  deductions  from  the  Paper. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Lawson  said  the  greatest  compliment  they  could  pav 
Mr.  Paish  was  to  recognise  the  fact  that  he  had  undertaken  a  great 
work,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  had  gone,  he  had  done  it  with  very 
great  ability  and  success.  At  the  same  time,  they  must  recognise 
that  this  work  was  far  from  being  completed.  As  Sir  Richard  Martin 
had  pointed  out,  much  more  analysis  was  recjuired,  and  also  more 
dedxiction  as  well  as  addition.  After  that  had  been  done,  the  most 
important  pait  of  all  had  to  come,  namely,  to  find  out  the  actual 
economic  significance  and  value  of  these  huge  figures.  So  far,  the 
author  did  not  pretend  to  have  tackled  that  part  of  the  problem. 
He  had  thrown  out  suggestions  here  and  there  which  indicated 
clearly  enough  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  come  to 
no  precise  scientific  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  these 
figures.  For  instance,  the  title  of  the  paper  might  be  objected  to. 
With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Paish,  he  thought  the  term  "  capital 
investments''  was  misleading  and  inapplicable,  and  that  the  proper 
term  would  be  "  financial  operations."  Mr.  Paish  was  naturally 
aware  that  in  every  one  of  these  transactions  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  finance  ;  general!}',  there  was  quite  as  much  credit  as  actual  cash. 
Consecjuently,  it  was  a  misnomer  to  speak  about  "  capital  invest- 
ments," and  a  still  worse  misnomer  to  speak  of  these  so-called 
"investments"  as  being  entirely  savings.  They  were  not  wholly 
savings,  perhaps  not  even  the  major  part  of  them.  Everything  was 
a  mixture  of  financial  operations.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Paish  had 
made  anything  like  sufficient  allowance  for  what  he  might  call  the 
decay  of  our  foreign  investments — not  merely  by  depreciation  or 
actual  losSi  but  by  passing  into  other  hands.  To  give  an  illustration 
of  that,  in  connection  with  our  foreign  and  Colonial  railway  invest- 
ments, we  had  been  the  largest  railway  builders  in  the  world.  If 
anj'body  could  challenge  us  on  that  point  it  was  the  Americans,  but 
their  railway  building  was  confined  tn  their  own  country,  whereas 
we  had  built  railways  all  over  the  world,  and  we  had  financed  them. 
But  we  were  not  by  any  means  the  greatest  railway  owners  at  the 
present  day ;  for  thousands  of  miles  of  the  railways  which 
were  built  in  the  early  days — by  Brassey,  for  instance— had  entirely 
passed  out  of  our  hands.  Brassey  built  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Roumanian  railways ;    but  now  we  did  not  own  a  nnle  of  them. 
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Again,    in   the   case   of   Germany,    Avlien   he   first   knew    the   late 
Mr.  Staats-Forbes,  he  was  Chairman  of  several  imj^ortant  railway 
companies  in  Rhenish  Germany ;  but  those  had  been  all  taken  back 
by  the  Germans.     Nearly  all  our  Brazilian  railways  had  been  taken 
back  by  the  Government.     If   we  were  going   to    have   an   exact 
estimate    of    our    investments    in   foreign    and  Colonial    railways 
we  should  have  to  make  very  large  allowance  for  investments  which 
had  passed  out  of  our  hands,  though  in  one  form  or  another  they 
still  figured  among  our  foreign  investments.     Turning  to  Canada, 
the  undertaking  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  when  it  had  a 
stock  capital  of  about  $65,000,000,  was  very  largely  owned  in  this 
country  ;  but   now  that  its  capital  was  $200,000,000  we  held  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of   it.     If  we  imagined  we  possessed 
$200,000,000  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  capital  we  should  be  making 
a  great  mistake.     Then,  taking  as  an  opposite  example  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  we  put  into  that  railway  many  millions  of  hard  cash  ; 
but  the  hard  cash  had  in  the  course  of  time  dwindled  down  to  a 
small  part  of  what  our  people  put  into  it.     As  he  understood,  the 
author  made  no  deduction  for  that  kind  of  loss,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
investments.     On  the  other  hand,  he  made  no  allowance  for  the 
immense    appreciation    in    some    classes   of    foreign   investments. 
Taking    the    rul)ber   group  as   an    example,  he    valued     that    at 
10,000,000/.  sterling;  but  most  of  the  rubber  shares  stood  at  high 
premiums,  some  of  them  at  2,000  or  3,000  jjer  cent.     It  would  take 
years  of  labour  to  arrive  at  a  really  correct  figure  on  this  subject. 
Without  presuming  to  say  that  Mr.  Paish's  figures  were  wrong,  he 
would  simply  point  out  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  possibly 
be  scientific  figures.     His  chief  exception  to  them  was  that   they 
seemed  to  favour  the  curious  fallacy  that  our  capital  abroad  was 
always  going  and  coming — going  out  in  the  shape  of  exports  and 
coming  back  in  the  shape  of  imports.     The  bulk  of  it  does  not  come 
back  at  all,  nor  even  the  bulk  of  the  interest.     Both  capital  and 
interest   accumulate   abroad,  and  are  moved  from  one  country  to 
another  without  ever  coming  home.     In  order  to  refute  the  savings 
fallacy  he  had  made  out  a  list  of  the  new  issues  made  during  the 
eleven  years  beginning  with  1900.     The  total  was  1,548,000,000/.  ; 
but   if   they  concluded   from   that   that   they  had   actually  saved 
1,548,000,000/.,  and  put  it  into  foreign  investments,  they  would  be 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise.     A  great  part  of  those  investments  had 
gone  into  other  hands,  a  good  deal  was  lost,  and  much  of  it  had  been 
financed  without  money  either  going  out  or  coming  in.     He  hoped 
Mr.  Paish  would  appreciate  the  friendly  nature  of  the  criticism  he 
had  ventured  to  make.     He  was  simply  endeavouring  to  point  out 
some  of   the  work   still    requiring  to  be  done.     It  would  be  pre- 
sumption for  him  to  find  fault  with  work  which  was  a  speciality  of 
Mr.  Paish,  and  unique  of  its  kind.     He  was  only  suggesting  points 
for  further  elucidation. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wei.ton  said  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Paish,  with 
regard  to  the  mines  in  South  Africa,  which  he  had  put  down  at 
150,000,000/.,  whether  that  was  a  representation  of  the  capitalised 
dividends,  or  whether  it  represented  the  total  amount  of  mining 
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capital  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  niid,  if  the  total  aiuoiint  issued 
was  much  greater  than  that,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know  liow 
he  had  got  rid  of  the  odd  millions.  With  regard  to  private 
capital,  no  doubt  in  former  years  a  very  great  deal  of  the  ItusinesH 
of  America  and  also  of  liussia  was  done  with  P^nglisii  capital 
provided  in  enormous  quantities.  Factors  who  collected  produce 
in  liussia  were  provided  with  money  from  England.  Some  years 
ago  an  individual  factor  failed  for  a])out  200,000/.,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  due  to  English  people.  As  far  as  the  United  States  went,  he 
believed  the  position  of  things  was  altogether  altered,  and  that  the 
Americans  were  now  better  able  to  provide  us  wilh  money  than  we 
were  able  to  supply  them.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  an  enormou.s 
amount  of  ICnglish  capital  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  come 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Paper  was  used  for  carrying  on  the 
commerce  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Henry  Beaumont  said  that,  as  a  visitor,  he  wished  to 
express  how  deeply  grateful  he  felt  to  Mr.  Paish  for  his  very  useful 
Paper  on  a  subject  which  was  paramount  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  to-day,  and  was  often  used,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  for  very 
unworthy  purposes.  But  they  should  dismiss  all  that  from  their 
minds  in  looking  at  this  subject.  He  thought  the  totals  arrived  at 
were  cpiite  within  the  mark,  but  he  did  not  agree  with  the  totals 
given  for  the  last  three  years.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  realise 
that  in  three  years  we  had  subscribed  as  much  as  450,000,000/.  of 
new  capital  to  foreign  countries  and  our  Colonies,  and  he  did  not 
think  sufficient  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  large  participation 
of  foreign  houses  in  a  great  many  of  these  issues.  It  was  very  rare 
nowadays  to  get  entirely  to  ourselves  a  loan  of  any  importance ;  a 
large  portion  was  always  reserved  for  some  foreign  countries,  and  he 
did  not  think  sufficient  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  enormous 
transfer  of  securities  from  London  to  other  European  countries. 
For  instance,  there  had  been  an  enormous  shifting  of  Mexican 
securities  from  London  to  other  great  centres  in  Europe.  Apart 
from  this,  he  thought  the  figures  were  substantially  accurate ;  but 
there  were  two  points  to  which  he  would  like  to  invite  attention. 
On  page  181  Mr.  Paish  said  "Never  has  Great  Britain  had  so  much 
new  available  capital  for  investment  in  the  Colonies  and  in  India,  and 
never  has  she  supplied  money  so  freely  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
Empire  as  she  has  done  in  the  past  few  years."  There  was  a  great 
reason  for  that.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  and  Colonial  investments 
in  the  last 'five  years  came  to  very  nearly  the  amount  of  interest  due 
from  those  countries,  so  that  practically  we  had  sent  out  little  fresh 
capital.  What  it  came  to  was  that  we  had  simply  left  in  our  debtor 
countries  the  amount  of  money  due  to  us  for  interest  on  the  moneys 
invested,  so  that  fresh  capital  had  not  been  found  to  the  extent 
people  thought.  That  had  an  important  bearing  on  several 
questions.  We  had  passed  the  pioneer  days,  and  had  arrived 
at  a  state  of  things  with  regard  to  foreign  and  Colonial  investments 
which  Ave  had  never  touched  before.  We  were  lending  every  year 
al)0ut  the  amount,  taking  the  average  of  five  years,  wliidi  was  due 
to  us  from  those  countries.     lie  did'not  think  we  could  make  better 
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investments,  as  we  were  simply  providing  money  for  the  extension 
of  railways  and  other  undertakings.     Mr.  Lawson  had  said  some- 
thing al)Out  the  great  economic  qnestions  luiderlying  this  Paper,  to 
which  the  author  had  not  referred,  and  he  would  refer  to  one  of 
them.     Sometliing  had  been  said  about  the  small  amount  of  capital 
which  had  gone  to  Australia ;  our  large  insurance  companies  had 
had  to  withdraw  capital  from  there.     Four  or  five  years  ago  those 
companies  had  millions  of  money  invested  in  that  Continent,  but 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  employ  it  there,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  sufHcient  money  in  Australia  to  supply  the  demand 
at  the  present  time  and  there  was  no  room  for  any  large  outlay  of 
new  capital.     The  greater  part  of  our  money  had  gone  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways — in  Australia,  about  100,000,000/. ;  in  Canada, 
about  150,000,000/. ;  in  Argentina,  about  1 70,000,000/. ;  and  in  India, 
about  150,000,000/.     The  position  then  was  that  we  had  lent  money 
to  Australia  at  a  low  rate  of  interest;  she  had  made  her  railways, 
and  she  had  made  them  at  a  very  considerable  profit — as  much, 
taking  it  altogether,  as  half  to  threequarters  per  cent,  on  a  total  of 
over  100,000,000/.     All  the  interest  we  had  in  that  was  to  supply 
Australia  with  locomotives,  for  which,  he  believed,  she  was  our  best 
customer.      The  case  of  Canada  was   totally  different.      "We  had 
supplied  150,000,000/.  to  160,000,000/.,  and  that  investment  was  in 
most  cases  returning  us  a  considerable  rate  of  interest — in  the  case 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  a  very  high  rate — and  therefore  one  could 
look  on  them,  as  a  whole,  as  very  profitable.     But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  trade  our  interest  ceased ;  we  sold  nothing  to  Canada — we 
did  not  supply  even  steel  rails  or  locomotives.     In  Argentina  there 
were  from  16,000  to  18,000  miles  of  railway,  all  built  by  British 
firms.      We    had    supplied    them    with    170,000,000/.  of   capital, 
70,000,000/.  of  which  brought  in  7  per  cent,  interest  and  the  rest 
a  very  high  rate.     There  had  been  an  enormous  stimulus  to  the 
industries  of  this  country,  since  Ave  supplied  the  whole  of  those 
railways  with  rails,  locomotives,  cars,  and  all  the  necessary  material. 
These  large  investments  were  therefore  of  considerable  importance 
to  this  country.     In  the  case  of  India  we  reaped  a  benefit  all  round. 
Next  to  Australia,  India  was  the  largest  customer  we  had  had  for 
locomotives  ;  we  had  supplied  all  the  material  and  all  the  equipment, 
and  built  the  railways,  and  we  reaped  the  profit  very  largely.     All 
those  things  pointecl  to  the  fact  that  under  our  present  system 
capital  flowed  in  the  directions  where  it  was  wanted  and  where  it 
could  be  most  remuneratively  employed,  and  that  showed  that  our 
system  was  right.     That  point  seemed  of  considerable  importance, 
and  one  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.     Another  point  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Paper  was  the  creation  of  enormous  trusts.     Every 
boom  was  followed  1)y  the  creation  of  a  trust,  and  in  that  form  all 
the  premier  securities  became  exceedingly  safe.     We  had,  perhaps, 
100,000,000/.  of  money  invested  all  over  the  world  in  companies 
which  the  ordinary  investor  would  never  think  of  touching,  and 
these  trusts  had  been  the  means  of  creating  an  enormous  amount  of 
securities  which  might  be  considered  of  a  premier  character,  and  which 
had  very  largely  come  into  competition  with  our  own  securities. 
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Sir  Edgar  Speyer  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  listening  to 
so  interesting  and  important  a  Paper,  and  his  admiration  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  author  had  prepare<l  it.  He  had 
carefully  listened  to  the  criticisms  which  had  been  otlered,  but  he 
had  not  heard  anything  which  invalidated  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  author  had  arrived ;  in  fact,  he  thought  the  figures  given  were 
compiled  in  the  most  careful  and  conservative  way.  Mr.  Lawson 
had  suggested  that  the  author  had  not  taken  into  account  depre-' 
ciation  and  waste,  but  that  was,  in  his  opiniori,  more  than  Ijalanced 
by  the  great  appreciation.  On  the  whole,  he  thonght  the  depreciation 
was  insignificant  compared  with  the  appreciation  of  the  investments 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Iicaimiont  had  brought  in  a  good  many  points 
which  seemed  to  go  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  the  I'aper.  The 
author  had  not  dealt  with  the  economic  aspect  of  this  matter ;  ho 
was  simply  concerned  in  proving  what  the  investments  were.  There 
were  a  variety  of  magnificent  results  which  sprang  from  tho-e 
investments,  but  to  deal  with  these  results  was  not  the  nature  of  the 
Paper.  He  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  average  rate  of  interest 
at  which  Mr.  Paish  had  arrived  was  not  a  little  misleading ;  because 
he  thought  account  should  be  taken  of  the  amortisation  of  capital. 
Had  Mr.  Paish  done  this?  The  average  of  5 '2  per  cent,  would 
include  revenue  from  diamond  and  other  mining  companies  (jivrn 
at  30  per  cent.  That  might  be  the  income  to-day ;  but  amongst 
investments  of  that  character  a  great  deal  of  amortisation  should 
be  allowed,  and  it  did  not  seem  quite  fair  to  take  such  a  high  yield 
and  then  to  conclude  that  the  average  yield  was  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Keynes  suggested  that  the  Paper  should  more 
properly  have  lieen  entitled  "  Estimated  Amount  of  Capital  Sub- 
scribed in  London  "  rather  than  "  Estimated  Foreign  Investments." 
If  they  were  to  take  it  as  an  estimate  of  foreign  investments,  it  was 
subject  to  two  opposing  errors,  both  large  and  both  of  an  unknown 
amount ;  but  because  the  errors  were  in  opposite  directions  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  estimate  could  be  regarded  as  a  good  estimate 
of  foreign  investments  proper.  On  the  one  hand,  the  author  made 
no  pretence  of  including  the  amount  invested  otherwise  than  by 
subscription  in  London ;  on  the  other,  he  could  not  allow  fully  for 
the  capital  originally  subscril)ed  in  London  but  which  had  found  its 
way  abroad  subseciuently ;  and  several  speakers  had  shown  that 
both  these  errors  were  likely  to  be  large.  They  were  not  justified 
in  assuming  that  becaiise  these  two  errors  were  in  opposite  directions, 
they  therefore  cancelled  out.  Mr.  Paish  had  given  them  extremely 
valuable  material  towards  making  an  estimate,  and  had  calculated 
the  most  important  single  item  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  capital  invested  abroad,  but  he  (the 
speaker)  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  supplying  even  a 
temporary  estimate  of  foreign  investments  j^-opcr.  It  had  been 
pointed  out  that  when  Mr.  Paish  moved  fi'om  his  original  estimate 
to  his  final  estimate  of  3,500,000,000/.,  the  addition  of  300,000,000/. 
odd  was  perfectly  arl»iti'arv,  and  that  no  adequate  reason  for  that  hat! 
been  given.  He  would  like  to  ask  the  author  whether  there  was  any 
detailed  evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  the  total  amount 
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of  shares  held  on  the  Continent  in  certain  companies  was  incon- 
siderable. A  good  many  statements  made  that  evening  had  seemed 
to  controvert  it,  and  had  snggested  that  the  amount  might  be  very 
large.  Pie  was  astonished  that  we  should  have  now  anything  like 
6oo,ooo,oooL  in  American  railways;  but  he  was  not  in  the  least 
astonished  that  that  amount  had  been  subscribed  originally.  Again, 
it  would  be  extremely  useful  if,  in  a  later  investigation,  the  author 
would  separate  Ceylon  from  India.  In  investigations  concerning 
Indian  currency  and  the  level  of  prices  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
some  sort  of  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  in  India ;  but,  so  long 
as  Ceylon  was  included  in  India,  the  value  for  these  purposes  of 
Mr.  Paish's  calculations  was  much  diminished.  There  would 
probably  be  no  difficulty  in  separating  them,  as  for  different  parts 
of  Australasia  that  division  had  been  made. 

The  President  said  that,  before  putting  the  vote  of  thanks,  he 
might  be  permitted  to  express  his  personal  appreciation  of  the 
Paper.  What  seemed  to  him  to  be  perhaps  the  pleasantest  feature 
of  it  was  that  when  one  analysed  the  purposes  to  which  this  enormous 
amount  of  capital  was  applied,  one  found  that  in  almost  every  case 
it  was  for  reprochictive  and  beneficent  purposes.  It  seemed  to  be 
one  of  the  great  changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last  forty 
years  that  Governments,  when  they  applied  for  a  loan  of  capital, 
had  changed  the  application  of  the  capital  so  obtained.  When  he 
was  first  in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  forty  years  back,  in  the 
days  of  austere  finance,  any  Government  that  borrowed  was  looked 
upon  somewhat  askance,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  loan  was 
required  for  the  purpose  of  balancing  the  deficiency  between  the 
expenditure  and  the  revenue,  or  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  arma- 
ments or  the  warlike  establishments  of  the  1)orrowing  country. 
This  change  had,  in  one  sense,  given  foreign  Governments  a  better 
position  in  the  boi'rowing  market  than  they  had  before.  Assuming 
that  the  figures  on  page  168  were  correct,  the  total  amount  of  British 
capital  invested  in  foreign  Government  loans  was  estimated  at 
167,000,000/. ;  and  on  page  169  there  was  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  capital  supplied  to  foreign  countries  during  the  last  three  years 
which  amounted  to  no  less  than  54,000,000?.  Assuming  those  two 
sets  of  figures  to  be  correct,  they  got  the  astonishing  fact  that  the 
British  capital  supplied  during  the  last  three  years  was  equivalent 
to  one-third  of  the  total  capital  supplied  during  all  previous  years. 
If  that  was  so  it  must  be  because  the  investor  felt  that  he  had  now 
not  only  the  benefit  of  the  security  of  the  borrower,  but  also  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  money  supplied  would  be  put  to  a 
good  purpose.  He  recollected  that  many  years  ago  the  Indian 
Government  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way  because  it  was 
constantly  borrowing,  Ijut  the  whole  of  the  sums  so  borrowed  were 
applied  to  pu])lic  works  and  railroads ;  and  he  believed  the  result  of 
that  policy  of  judicious  borrowing  was  that  the  Indian  Government 
had  now  as  good  or  a  better  balance-sheet  than  any  Government  in 
the  world — their  assets  more  than  covered  their  liabilities.  Perhaps 
that  was  wandering  a  little  from  the  sul^ject,  but  he  thought  that  if 
one  wanted  to  test  the  solvency  or  the  credit  of  a  foreign  Govern- 
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ment  one  ought  to  take  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness  hy  itself, 
divide  it,  and  see  what  was  the  total  amount  chargeable  on  its 
revenues,  and  the  dead  weight  of  expenditure  in  order  to  meet  the 
suras  borrowed.  If  one  did  that  one  often  found  there  was  a  very 
wide  discrepancy  between  the  total  amount  of  indebtedness  of  a 
country  and  the  actual  amount  of  dead  weight  which  it  imposed  on 
its  revenue.  Mr.  Paish's  Paper  had  passed  through  criticism  most 
successfully.  No  doubt  there  must  be  a  number  of  difficulties  in 
getting  an  absolutely  accurate  actuarial  calculation  of  our  foreign 
investments.  He  thought  it  was  impossible,  but  Mr.  Paish  had 
placed  ])efore  them  a  clear  view  of  the  situation,  and  they  were 
much  indebted  to  him  for  having  taken  so  much  trouble  and  for 
having  dealt  so  satisfactorily  with  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  which  could  occupy  their  attention. 

Mr.  Paisii,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  thought  he  could  answer 
almost  every  point  which  had  been  raised.  He  would  first  refer  to 
Mv.  Flux's  remarks,  and  make  an  explanation  with  regard  to  foreign 
Government  loans.  In  his  previous  Paper,  in  order  not  to  overstate 
the  amount  of  capital  placed  abroad,  he  had  calculated  our  invest- 
ments in  Government  bonds  on  the  basis  of  the  market  prices  of  those 
bonds  which  paid  interest.  With  regard  to  everything  else  but 
Government  loans,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  nominal  amount  of 
capital.  When  he  got  the  balance  sheet,  he  had  to  take  the  capital 
raised  l)y  the  company.  Whether  the  market  value  of  that  capital 
had  fallen  in  value  or  risen  in  value  was  immaterial ;  the  documentary 
evidence  was  the  ficjure  contained  in  the  balance  sheet.  In  the 
aggregate,  he  believed  that  the  market  value  of  the  companies 
capitals  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  sum  subscribed.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  found  that  on  the  whole  this  coimtry  derived  a  large 
income  from  the  increment  in  the  value  of  securities.  To  take 
Aifierican  railwaj's  as  an  example,  about  eleven  years  ago 
Atchison  shares  stood  at  i8,  to-day  they  were  at  over  par.  Many 
people  bought  them  at  the  low  price.  He  also  remembered  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  the  shares  of  the  United  Steel  Corporation 
stood  at  under  30,  and  many  people  bought  at  this  price,  and  to-day 
they  were  between  70  and  80.  As  to  foreign  Government  loans, 
one  was  in  this  position — one  either  had  to  take  the  market  prices 
all  round,  and  get  away  from  the  principle  one  applied  to  all  the 
miscellaneous  companies,  or  else  to  take  the  nominal  amounts  all 
round  as  shown  by  the  balance  sheets  and  the  amounts  of  the 
outstanding'  loans.  He  had,  therefore,  taken  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  loans  of  those  Governments  which  paid  interest,  and  had 
excluded  the  loans  of  Governments  upon  which  no  interest  was 
received.  That  accounted  for  the  difference  of  about  25,000,000/. 
between  the  two  figures.  With  regard  to  private  foreign  capital, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  amount.  ^^  ith 
regard  to  gold  mines,  they  had  great  houses  here  which  knew  where 
the  shares  were  held.  He  had  the  good  fortune  of  ascertaining, 
through  a  mutual  friend,  from  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  greatest 
houses,  what  proportion  of  the  South  African  gold  mining  shares 
were  held  on  the  Continent  and  in  London,  and  he  was  surprised 
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at  the  relative  smallness  of  the  percentage  held  on  the  Continent. 
He  could  not  give  the  figure,  because    it   had    been   told    him  in 
confidence ;    Init  it  was   comparatively  small.      He   had   made   as 
thorough  an  incjuiry  as   he  could.      Sir  Edgar  Speyer  was  good 
enough  to   give   him   the   actual   amount   of   capital   put   by  our 
investors  into  the  National  Railways  of   Mexico,  and  it  came  to 
23,000,000/.     Last   year,  ,when  he  was  in   Canada,   he   had   l.)een 
informed  by  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  that  the  English  people  held  practically  all  the 
debentures,  all   the  preference   stock,  and  about   65    per   cent,  of 
the  common  stock  of   that  great  company.     With  regard  to  the 
depreciation  and  ebliing  away  of  capital  in  foreign  loans,  he  had 
entirely  excluded  all  foreign  loan  capital  upon  which  we  were  not 
now  receiving  interest.     The  income-tax  returns  showed  the  amount 
of  interest  which  paid  income  tax.    People  would  not  pay  income  tax 
vmless  they  received  income,  and  as  foreigners  could  not  now  get 
income  tax  back  again,  they  might  rest  assured  that  the  Government 
loans  on  which  income  tax  was  paid  was  British  capital.     In  recent 
years  that  ebbing  away  of  foreign  Government  loans,  which  was  not 
an  unusual  feature  a  few  years  ago,  had  stopped.     It  was  not  correct 
to  say  that  he  had  taken  the  new  issues  in  London.     He  had  taken 
the  capital  income  received  on  our  foreign  investments  as  far  as  the 
Inland  Reveiu;e  Commissioners  took  it  out,  and  that  figure  applied 
to  Government  loans,  and  municipal  and  railway  stocks  and  bonds ; 
with  regard  to  the  remainder,  the  miscellaneous  companies,  he  had 
taken  only  English  reports,  excluding  all  foreign  reports.     That 
was  an  actual  figure  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  arrived  at,  as  far  as  the 
visible  capital  was  concerned.     It  was  only  with  regard  to  the  last 
three  years  that  he  had  to  take  wqw  issues.     It  was  obvious  that  it 
would  have  Ijeen  quite  impossible  to  go  through  the  reports  for  the 
two  years  later  than  those  of  1907;    the  work  of  going  through 
between    3,000  and  4,000    companies'  reports  was  enormous,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  take  the  new  issues  of  capital  as  indicating  the 
amount  subscribed  in  the  last  three  years.     To  come,  however,  to 
a  more  important  point,  was  there  any  confirmatory  evidence  that 
our  income  from  foreign  investments  was  anything  like  5  per  cent, 
on  3,500,000,000/.  1     Were  Ave  getting  an  income  of  something  like 
175,000,000/.  from  the  interest  on  capital  invested  abroad?     First 
of  all,  we  had  our  trade  balance ;  we  knew  how  much  our  imports 
exceeded  our  exports.     For  the  current  year  it  would  be  only  about 
140,000,000/.  sterling.     In  1903  it  was  183,000,000/.     Then  they 
had  a  rough  notion  of  what  shipping  brought  in.     Sir  Robert  GifFen 
calculated   that   it   brought   in   90,000,000/.    a   year,  and   if   that 
calculation   was    anything    like    correct,    we   should   be    certainly 
receiving  over  100,000,000/.  a  year  now. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  had  pointed  out  that 
that  was  gross  income;  and  that  Sir  Robert  GifFen  did  not  allow 
anything  for  expenses. 

Mr.  Paish  said  the  amomit  spent  abroad  relatively  to  the  total 
was  comparatively  small.     He  had  already  started  an  investigation 
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as  to  the  amount  of  income  we  derived  from  shippim^',  l»iit  it  was  a 
very  arduous  task  ;  it  necessitated  o;oing  to  individual  companies 
and  asking  them  to  analyse  their  books,  which  was  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  We  were  receiving  a  very  large  income  from  sln'p[)ing.  In 
the  first  place,  as  far  as  depreciation  went,  a  l)ig  item  nnist  come  to 
this  country;  secondly,  coal  went  from  this  country;  some  of  the 
coal  was  bought  abi'oad,  but  a  hu-ge  quantity  was  slnj)|)cd  at  home. 
Then  came  provisions  ;  a  good  many  provisions  were  bought  here. 
As  to  wages,  a  considerable  part  of  the  wages  and  salai'ies  paid  came 
to  this  country.  Then  the  profits  all  came  homo.  AN'hen  one 
came  to  the  total  result,  it  would  be  found  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  ships  came  l)ack  toEnglarid,  and 
the  amount  was  certainly  very  large— whether  90,000,000/.  oi- 
100,000,000/.  he  did  not  know.  Since  8ir  Robert  Gificn  made  his 
statement  there  had  been  a  very  large  increase  in  shipping,  and 
he  doubted  if  our  income  from  shipping  was  now  much  less 
than  100,000,000/.  Thus,  first  of  all  there  was  interest— about 
175,000,000/.;  secondly,  shipping;  and  thirdly,  services.  The 
services  performed  by  the  British  people  for  other  countries  were 
very  valuable ;  a  large  part  of  the  Imsiness  of  buying  and  selling 
securities  for  the  whole  of  Eui'ope  was  done  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  People  found  it  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to 
do  this  through  London  I'ather  than  in  Berlin  or  Bai'is ;  and  that 
brought  us  a  great  deal  of  business.  Then,  to  take  produce, 
a  considerable  income  came  to  brokers  in  this  country  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  produce  for  foreign  clients.  For 
instance,  a  ship  coming  into  the  Channel  laden  with  wheat  was 
probably  sold  to  the  Continent  through  English  brokers.  Then 
there  were  the  tourists.  It  was  true  the  English  people  spent  much 
money  abroad,  but  numbers  of  Americans  spent  large  sums  in  this 
country ;  and  Colonial  friends  and  foreigners  who  came  to  England 
spent  money  very  freely.  The  tourist  business  was  very  large  and 
profitaljle.  Bej'^ond  that,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  remittances 
to  L-eland  and  to  this  country,  by  way  of  gifts,  from  America.  He 
had  the  honour  of  making  an  investigation  foi'  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission into  the  Trade  Balance  of  the  L^iiited  .States;  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  people  gave  away  each  year  to 
Europe  30,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  no  small  share  came  to  these 
islands.  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  we  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  received  something  like  5,000,000/.  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  fiiends.  There 
was  also  the' income  we  received  upon  the  return  of  Civil  Servants 
and  others  from  other  lands  with  considerable  savings.  Then, 
insurance  was  a  considerable  item,  and  education  fees  for  children 
here  whose  parents  lived  al)roa(l.  When  one  totalled  up  all  these 
items,  the  amount  of  income  which  came  to  this  country  was  very 
large  indeed.  He  had  not  got  to  the  end  of  the  investigation,  Imt 
he  thought  it  reached  at  least  300,000,000/.  a  year.  We  were 
entitled  to  receive  goods  from  other  comitries  to  the  extent  of  over 
300,000,000/.  a  year,  and  not  to  have  to  export  a  single  pound's 
worth  of  goods  ^igainst  it.     If  that  were  true,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
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see,  it  was  true,  it  was  evident  that  if  we  had  a  trade  balance  of 
only  140,000,000/.  a  year,  we  had  a  balance  representing  investments 
of  capital  abroad  of  something  like  160,000,000/.  to  account  for  the 
difference.     This  was  the  figure  he  had  arrived  at.     Mr.  Beaumont 
said  we  did  not  receive  interest  from  other  countries,  but  left  it 
there.     In  a  sense,  that  was  true.     If  people  owed  you  money  and 
you  did  not  draw  it,  it  meant  that  you  were  lending  it  back  to 
them.     But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  come  to  this  country.     If 
Mr.  Beaumont  would  look  at  the  trade  figures  he  would  find  that 
whenever  we  exported  very  little  capital  the  exports  were  very 
small.     If  Mr.  Beaumont  would  go  back  to  1890,  when  we  were 
exporting  a  large  amount  of  capital,  he  Avould  recollect  that  our 
export  trade  reached  to  263,000,000/.;  the  next  three  years  it  showed 
great   decline,  as  Great  Britain  was   investing   very  little  capital 
abroad.    Indeed,  we  did  not  invest  much  until  1 904 ;  but  in  1904  we 
lent  money  to  Japan  for  war  purposes.     From  that  time  we  liegan 
to  lend  freely  again  and  our  export  trade  began  to  expand  quickly. 
In  1904  the  export  trade  was  only  about  290,000,000/.;  by  1907, 
the  period  of  great  expansion,  it  had  grown  to  426,000,000/.— or 
136,000,000/.  in  four  years — and  the  bulk  of  that  increase  was  due 
to  our  increased  loans  of   money  to   other   countries.     We   were 
selling  our  produce,  and  taking  payment  in  securities.     Had  it  Ijeen 
otherwise,  our  exports  would  not  have  gone  iip,  but  would  have 
remained  relatively  stationary.     So  also  would  the  imports.     But  it 
was  not  so.     When  exports  went  up  imports  also  went  up  in  some 
degree.     It  was  quite  evident   that  when  we  exported  capital  it 
created  a  great  demand  for  British  goods.     Our  exports  expanded 
and  the  imports  too ;  it  was  essential  that  they  should.     When  we 
were  doing  well  we  consumed  freely,  and  in  order  to  consume  freely 
we  must  buy  from  other  countries  the  foodstuffs,  the  additional 
foodstuffs,  and  the  raw  materials  we  needed.     Again,  if  our  manu- 
factures increased,  as  they  always  did  when  we  invested  capital 
freely  in  other  lands,  we  must  buy  increased   quantities  of   raw 
materials  to  manufacture.     Anyone  who  looked  through  the  trade 
figures  of  the  last  sixty  years  would  find  that  the  exports  went  up 
and  down  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  our  willingness  or  unwilling- 
ness to  invest  capital.     In  the  fifties,  sixties,  and  early  seventies  we 
lent  freely,  and  our  exports  expanded.     In  the  later  seventies  we 
would  lend  to  no  one,   and   the  exports   fell  severely,  while  our 
imports  expanded.     The  amount  of  our  investments  in  Ceylon  was 
not  very  large,  and,  in  proportion  to  our  investments  in  India,  was 
insignificant.     With  regard  to  the  gold  mines,  in  every  case  where 
the  companies  allowed  for  depreciation,  and  many  of  them  did  allow 
either   for   depreciation   or   development,   the  sums   allowed  were 
deducted  from  the  profit  received. 
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Note  on  the  Calculation  of  the  Probaljilities  of  Life  at  Hiijh  ylgcs. 
By  John  Erownlee  and  Iv.  M.  Mori.son. 

The  calculation  of  life-tal)les  at  the  high  ages  is  in  geiR'ral 
unsatisfactoiy.  Neither  are  the  availal)lc  data  ahove  reproach,  nor 
are  the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  them  fully  justified.  The 
need  for  the  present  investigation  became  evident  in  the  cour.se  of 
some  work  at  certain  of  the  facts  of  immunity,  which  could  not  he 
satisfactorily  understood  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  sort 
of  error  which  occurs  in  these  tables;  it  makes  no  pretence  to  be 
a  complete  investigation. 

The  data  are  of  two  kinds — the  age-numbers  of  the  population 
given  at  the  census  periods,  and  the  age-deaths  obtained  from  the  ages 
of  death  as  certified  by  the  friends.  This  certification  has  varied 
in  accuracy,  and  the  direction  of  error  has  changed  with  the  times. 
Before  18S0  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  friends  was  to  exaggerate 
the  ages  of  those  whose  deaths  they  registered,  while  since  that  time 
it  has  been  to  understate  them.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  past  probably 
arose  from  a  sort  of  vanity,  that  of  the  present  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  wrong  ages  have  already  been  given  for  insurance  purposes. 
It  is  likely  that  in  the  immediate  future  old  age  pensions  will  cause 
a  swing  of  the  error  in  the  previous  direction.  The  tables  obtained 
from  the  census  numbers  and  from  the  ages  at  death  are  easily 
compared,  for  at  the  higher  ages  the  population  has  remained  fairly 
constant.  In  order  that  this  constancy  may  be  maintained,  the 
people  who  die  above  a  certain  age  in  any  year  must  be  balanced 
by  those  who  cross  that  age.  Therefore,  to  get  the  population  at 
any  age  from  the  death  returns,  we  have  only  to  sum  all  the  deaths 
above  that  age.  The  ruimber  obtained  by  interpolation  from  the 
census  figures  is  compared  with  this,  and  the  comparison  gives  a 
rough  test  of  correspondence.  The  result  for  females  in  Scotland 
is  shown  in  Table  1 . 

Table  1. — Showing  the  number  of  females  in  Scotland  living  at  high  ages 
at  each  Census  from  1871  to  1901,  toith  the  corresponding  average  yearly 
deaths  above  those  ages  for  each  decad<\ 


Year. 

Persons  being  of  age 

Dcuade. 

Average  vearly  nnniher  of  deallis 
above 

70.        1        80. 

90. 

70. 

80. 

90. 

1871    .... 

'81  .... 

'91  .... 
1901  .... 

7023-9       2581-9 
7425-3       2S91-9 
8132-9       323 1-6 
8737-3       3412-7 

356-5 
3456 
426-1 

422-4 

1861-71  .... 
•71-81  .... 
'81-91  .... 
'91-1901 

6495-9 
7318-8 
7310-5 
8142-0 

2862-1 
2944-6 
3060-1 
3238-8 

4691 
450-7 
42G-7 
460-1 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  sets  of  figures  i-oughly  corrc-^poml, 
and,  therefore,  the  same  kind  of  error,  whatever  its  nature,  prol)ably 
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affects  both.  The  census  nnml>ers,  however,  are  in  defect  at  the 
highest  ages.  Neither  set  gives  directly  any  method  by  which  the 
statistics  "may  be  tested.  There  are,  however,  two  indirect  tests, 
both  applicable  at  ages  above  50  years. 

1.  The  change  of  death-rate  with  age  may  l)e  taken  as  compre- 
hended in  a  formula  and  a  life-table  constructed  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  death-rate  alone. 

2.  The  chance  of  life  at  any  age  may  be  obtained  from  the 
figures  of  the  different  censuses,  for  those  who  are  50  years  old  at 
one  census  should  be  60  at  the  next,  and  70  at  the  next  again. 
Emigration  will  introduce  an  error;  but  emigration  does  not  take 
place  to  any  extent  above  the  age  of  50,  and  becomes  a  factor 
of  less  and  less  importance  as  age  advances.  The  result  of  the 
emigration  error  will  be  to  cause  a  slight  underestimation  of  the 
chance  of  life,  decreasing  with  age.  This  test  is  not  of  much  use 
for  local  tables,  l)ut  it  is  of  great  value  when  whole  countries  are 
considered.  It  affords,  in  particular,  a  ready  method  of  comparing 
the  mortalities  of  different  countries  when  the  death  numbers  are 
not  availalile. 

I.  Lmv  of  deaih-rafe  at  high  ages. 

Makeham's  hypothesis  ceases  to  apply  beyond  the  age  o  ;  85, 
and  so  the  formula  derived  from  it  is  unavailable  for  our  purpose, 
but  the  earlier  formula  of  Gompertz  appears  to  be  eminently 
suitable.  The  supposition  underlying  it  is  that  the  death-rate 
increases  in  a  geometrical  progression  with  age ;  and  observation  of 
the  tables  shows  that  this  is  almost  exactly  true  l)oth  for  males  and 
for  females  al)0ve  the  age  of  50,  the  death-rate  being  approximately 
doubled  with  increase  of  ten  years  in  life. 


Table  2. 


Males. 

i'emales. 

Age. 

DciiUi 

-rates  per  i,oco. 

Death 

rates  per 

I, coo. 

Actual. 

Tlieoretical. 

ActiMl. 

Tlieoretical. 

30—  35  ... 

8-2 

— 

8-4 



35—  40  ... 

10-4 

— 

9-7 

— 

40—  45  ... 

12-4 

Ill 

11-9 

— 

45—  50  .... 

16-2 

15-7 

12-6 

12-2 

50—  55  ... 

220 

222 

17-7 

17-4 

55—  60  .... 

31-2 

31-4 

25-2 

1 

24-9 

60—  65  ... 

40-4 

44-4 

33-1 

35-6 

65—  70  .... 

58-7 

62-9 

49-4 

50-8 

70—  75  ... 

81-3 

889 

69-6 

72-7 

75—  80  ... 

121-6 

125-87 

106-5 

103-8 

80—  85  .... 

198-9 

1           178-1 

146-5 

M83 

85—  90  ... 

255-9 

>           252-0 

236-6 

211-9 

90—  95  ... 

383-9 

356-9 

318-1 

302-8 

95—100  .... 

421-1 

504-4 

396-4 

432-8 

100—105  .... 

530-0 

— 

400-0 

— 
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Table  2  shows  the  correspoiuleiice  between  the  figures  ohtiiined 
for  Scotland  from  the  death-tables  and  those  obtained  theoicticallv, 
on  the  assumption  that  such  a  law  is  obeyed.  The  figures  represciiL 
the  average  death-iates  over  five-yearly  age  periods  for  the  decade 
1891-1901.  The  theoretical  numbers  weie  calculated  from  the 
others,  between  the  ages  of  40  and  95,  ])y  use  of  the  mellioil  of 
least  squares  as  applied  to  the  logarithms. 

With  the  females  the  correspondence  is  almost  exact  above  the 
age  of  45,  with  the  males  less  so.  Above  95  the  theoretical  inuiibcrs 
are  larger.     The  figures  for  England  are  etpially  suggestive. 

Table  3. — Showing  the  death-rates  per  i,ooo  of  males  and  females  for 
three  fire-yearly  periods  for  England  at  the  high  ages. 


55—65. 

65 — 75. 

75—85. 

85— 

\ 

1886-90 

35-2 

72-1 

147-9 

313-8 

Males     ...A 

'91-95 

35-9 

72-5 

1493 

201-0 

1 

'96-1900.... 

341 

68-3 

142-9 

282-() 

f 

1886-90 

28-8 

61-7 

132-3 

276-2 

Females     ■< 

'91-95 

29-5 

63-1 

134-4 

264-2 

1 

'96-1900... 

27-4 

58-4 

126-8 

258-5 

Annual  Bepori  of  lieiiitttrar-Oeneral  of  Entjland,  1901,  p.  cxxii. 


The  almost  absolute  correspondence  for  males  aiul  females  in 
England  and  for  females  in  Scotland  makes  the  increase  of  the  death 
rate  in  a  geometrical  progression  with  age  a  probable  law,  and  offers 
an  approximation  of  at  least  as  great  accuracy  as  the  methods  at 
present  in  use  for  forming  life  tables  at  high  ages.  The  males  in 
Scotland  do  not  approach  the  law  so  closely.  From  the  age  of  GO 
to  the  age  of  80  there  is  a  considerable  defect  in  the  deaths.  Why 
this  should  be  so  is  not  clear. 

If  a  law  like  this  exist,  and  it  is  not  a  priori  improbable  (in  the 
light  of  modern  chemistry  it  means  that  the  disintegration  of  some 
substance  necessary  to  life  follows  the  law  of  the  monomolecular 
reaction),  a  formula  is  easily  devised  from  this  source  for  the  popu- 
lation at  any  age.  The  following  proof  is  really  that  of  Gompertz, 
expressed  in  modern  notation. 

The  death  rate  per  unit  time  /  is  evidently  li  «"'  where  l>  is  a 
constant  calculated  from  the  data  for  the  period  of  the  origin  of  the 
curve  and  ct  is  a  constant  independent  of  the  origin. 

If  X  be  the  number  of  persons  living  at  a  given  time  /,  the 
number  dying   at   that   instant  is  .rhe'^'dt,  which   is  equal  to  the 

decrease  out  of  x,  or  -dx  =  xbc^  dt.     Whence  x  =  Ce   d  ,  C  lieing 
the  constant  of  integration. 

To  form  a  table  for  the  high  ages  then,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  find  the  best  values  of  b  and  a.  from  the  death-rate  data,  and 
thence  to  calculate  the  survivors  at  any  time  by  the  above  formula. 
C  is  determined  from  the  initial  value  of  x.  this  formula  throws 
some  light  on  the  theory  of  the  life-tables  at  present  used.     In  thcni 
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the  high  age-A'^alaes  ai-e  calcuhxted  by  logarithmic  interpolation. 
This  assumes  that  the  curve  most  suitable  for  the  graduation  of  the 
life-tables  is  of  the  form  x  =  e''  '       '  '  '  '    The  present  reasoning 

justifies  this  form  as  suital^le.  But  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  age 
at  which  the  formula  becomes  applicable  is  50,  and  that  therefore, 
for  extrapolation  for  high-age  calculations,  no  data  earlier  than  this 
should  be  used.  Probably  because  of  neglect  of  this  rule  life-tables 
generally  give  fewer  persons  living  at  high  ages  than  the  formula. 
A  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  theoretical 
values  have  been  obtained  by  calculating  C,  h,  and  a  for  the  first 
thi^ee  values  of  the  life-table,  and  thence  calculating  the  higher-age 
values. 

Table  4. 


English  life-table.* 

Age. 

Scottish  life-tahle.t 

Age. 

1891-1901  (Females). 

1891-1901  (Females). 

Actual. 

Theoretical . 

Actual. 

Theorelical. 

55 

535470 

402920 

219500 

59352 

4281 

535470 

402920 

219500 

60048 

3757-4 

10137 

53    

510470 

3S3416 

209000 

55811 

2338 

4 

516470 

65 

G5 

383416 

75 

85 

75 

85 

95 

209000 
60724 

95    

4898 

105 

105 

29 

*  Dr.  Hajward,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xlvi,  part  ii. 
t  Dr.  Adam,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xlvii,  part  iii. 

Dr.  Hayward's  values  approach  the  formula  much  more  closely 
than  those  of  Dr.  Adam.  The  theoretical  values  at  95  and  upwards 
are  much  in  excess  of  the  table  values.  Though  the  theoretical 
death  rates  are  in  excess  of  those  observed  at  the  highest  ages, 
more  persons  are  found  living  at  those  ages  than  is  generally 
thought  possible.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  ten  years  two 
persons,  one  aged  103  and  one  aged  108,  with  apparently  authentic 
ages,  died  in  Guei-nsey,  an  island  having  a  population  of  only  40,000 
inhabitants,  the  numbers  given  at  age  105  in  Scotland  do  not  seem 
excessive,  twenty-nine  persons  in  Dr.  Adam's  life  ta])les  corre- 
sponding to  a  little  over  one  out  of  2,000,000  female  inhabitants. 


II. 

The  other  check  on  life  table  calculations  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  evident  that  a  person  who  is  50  years  old  at  one 
census  will  be  60  years  old  at  the  succeeding  census  ten  years  later. 
If  no  emigration  takes  place,  then  the  number  of  persons  at  60  years 
old  divided  by  the  number  at  50  years  old  gives  the  chance  of  living 
ten  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  possible  error  of  this  method  is  in  defect 
of  the  true  value  of  the  ten  years'  life  chance  rather  than  in  excess, 
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since  the  emigration  of  people  who  are  50  at  one  census  gives  fewer 
people  of  60  at  the  next.  As  a  check  we  have  the  population 
estimated  from  the  deaths  recorded  by  summing  them  from  any 
point  to  the  limit  of  the  highest  ages.  This  is  more  and  more  in 
error  the  earlier  the  age  chosen  as  a  starting  point,  but  at  higher 
ages  is  more  nearly  correct.  As  another  check  we  may  use  the 
formula  already  discussed.  The  results  for  females  in  Scotland  for 
the  several  decades  since  1871  are  given  for  comparison  in  Table  5. 

Tablk  5. — Shoicing  the  chance  of  living  ten  years  at  various  ages  as 

i'nii nil  h>i  '/">  (■■iriovs  method*. 


Metliod. 

Ciiance  of  living  ten  year 

at  age 

50. 

1                     i 
6"^.               70. 

80. 

90. 

Comparison  of  the  census 
Of  1871  and  1881  

•7842 
•7814 

•6573         -4117 
•6631         -4356 

•1337 
1423 

,,      '81    „        '91  

— 

„      '91    „     1901  -7871  -6605  ,     -4196  •1305 

Do.  Logarithmic  interpolation        —  —  '4116  1330 
Summation    of   deaths  in    de- 
cades (from  the  register) — '  ' 

1871-81 —  -72^0  -4007  •ISSl 

'81-91 —  -6497  -4186  "1394 

'91-1901 —  -6405  •3978  1421 

Dr.  Adam's  life  table '  -Sill  -6514  I     ^4126  j     -1288 

Formula  method -8115  6.536  i     ^4206  !     •1713 


0413 

at41 

•0280 

•C094 
•0275 


It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  new  census  method  and  the 
death  register  give  essentially  the  same  residts,  and  that  Dr.  Adam's 
table  gives  results  much  in  defect  at  80  years  and  very  much  in 
defect  at  90  years.  His  method,  based  on  extrapolation  for  values 
obtained  prior  to  the  age  85,  evidently'  goes  too  far  back,  and  is 
therefore  untrustworthy.  The  formula  method  gives  a  very  high 
value  at  80,  but  cue  in  essential  agreement  with  those  obtained  from 
the  census  figures  and  from  the  deaths  alone  at  the  age  of  90.  As 
the  formula  from  which  these  results  were  calculated  was  obtained 
from  Dr.  Adam's  figures  at  the  years  55,  65  and  75,  it  is  obvious 
that  essential  agreement  with  Dr.  Adam's  results  was  to  be  expected 
at  50,  60  rfnd  70.  As  a  further  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  new 
census  method  with  those  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  forming  a  life 
table,  the  following  figures  for  England  may  be  given : — 
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Table  G. — Showing  the  chance  of  living  ten  years  at  certain  ages. 


Cliiiiue  of  living  ten  years  at  age  of 

Years. 

Eiiglisli  life-tables. 

Census  nietlioil. 

60. 

70. 

CO. 

70. 

1871-1881... 
'81-    '91.... 

•6556 
■6537 

•3929 
•3827 

•6580 
•6732 

•3933 
•4023 

Segisfrar- General's  Stn)plement,  part  i.     Decennium  J  881-1891. 

The  correspondence  i.s  much  closer  in  the  first  decade  than  in  tlie 
second.  At  l)oth  age  periods  in  the  latter  the  life  table  is  in  some 
defect. 

This  method  of  comparing  the  prohahility  of  living  at  high  ages 
affords  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  statistics  of  various  countries. 
In  these  a  like  method  has  been  adopted,  the  figures  being  obtained 
from  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon's  "  Kecensements  de  la  Population 
execute  dans  les  divers  pays  de  I'Europe."  Some  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  from  the  changes  of  boundary  and  from  the  absence  of 
census  returns  at  certain  dates  in  various  European  States  during 
the  last  forty  years,  but  the  following  results  have  been  calculated  : — 

Table  V. — Showing  the  chance  of  females  of  living  ten  years  at  various 
ages  in  certain  count ricn  in  E^irope. 


Country. 


Italy    .... 

Portugal 

France... 

Belgium 

Holland 

BaTaria 

Hungary 

Finland 

Sweden 


reriod. 

Age. 

50. 

GO. 

70. 

1871-81   .... 

•7953 

•5723 

3284 

'81-91  .... 

•8051 

•6429 

4235 

'81-91  .... 

•8090 

•6326 

3701 

'80-90  .... 

•8311 

•6983 

4051 

'81-91  .... 

•8403 

•6988          1 

4094 

'80-90  .... 

•7871 

•6202 

2736 

'80-90  ... 

•7508 

•5455 

3024 

'80-90  .... 

•8339 

•6698 

3646 

'80-90  ... 

•8689 

•7361 

4703 

These  results  are  too  few  to  make  the  basis  of  many  deductions, 
but  the  northern  and  southern  races  show  distinctly  more  longevity 
than  the  central  European  races',  as  exemplified  bv  Bavaria  and 
Hungary. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  are:  (1)  At  the  highest  ages 
the  death  rate  numbers  are  in  excess  of  those  got  from  the  census 
tables.  (.2)  The  formida  method,  though  it  gives  a  higher  death 
rate,  gives  still  more  people  living  at  the  highest  ages.  (3)  The 
error  of  tables  as  now  constructed  is  proliably  principally  in  the 
direction  of  giving  too  few  people  at  the  highest  ages. 
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1. — Infant  and  child  uior/ali///.  Keport  l>y  the  Medical  Ofliccr 
of  the  Locul  Government  Eoard  of  England  and  AN'ales.  Snpjjle- 
ment  to  ."iDth  Annual  lieport  of  the  Board  (1909-10).  London  : 
Darling  and  Son,  1910.     [Cd.-5L'63.]     Price  i.s.  T,d. 

This  interesting  and  valualjle  report  is  announced  as  the  first  of 
a  series  of  publications  on  this  most  important  subject.  The 
report  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  gives  statistics  for  the  whole 
country  and  the  principal  administrative  (sanitary)  divisions  thereof 
(but  excluding  London,  which  is  reserved  for  separate  treatment), 
and  in  that  it  makes  use  of  information  submitted  to  the  Board 
by  local  medical  officers  of  health  in  their  annual  reports.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  collate  the  local  annual  reports  and 
thtis  to  give  a  survey  of  the  sanitary  progress  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

The  series  of  reports  has  been  initiated  with  a  threefold 
object :  — (i)  "  to  determine  on  the  basis  of  our  national  statistics, 
whether  reduction  of  infant  mortality  implies  any  untoward 
influence  on  the  health  of  survivors  to  later  years " ;  (ii)  "  to 
indicate  the  communities  which  are  characterised  by  a  continuing 
high  rate  of  infant  mortality " ;  and  (iii)  "  to  assess,  so  far  as  is 
possiljle,  the  relative  values  of  the  different  factors  of  excessive 
infant  mortality."  In  the  present  report  the  parts  of  the  subject 
dealt  with  are  (a)  the  relationship  of  infant  mortality  to  mortality 
at  higher  ages,  (b)  the  administrative  areas  having  exceptional 
mortality  (high  and  low)  in  1909,  and  (c)  the  responsibilities  of 
municipal  administration  and  parental  mnture  for  the  existing 
rates  of  mortality. 

A  comparison  of  tlie  mean  rates  for  the  periods  of  ISGI-G") 
and  1906-09  shows  that  the  rate  of  mortality  under  one  year  of 
age  was  only  23  per  cent,  less  in  the  second  than  in  the  former 
period,  as  against  48  per  cent,  in  the  second  year  of  life,  59  per  cent, 
in  the  third  year,  and  61  per  cent,  in  the  fouith.  It  is  also  shown 
that  a  high  infant  mortality  involves  a  highei-  moitality  at  each 
age  U})  to  adult  life  (20  yeais  of  age),  the  correlation  co-efficient  for 
tiie  ages  0-1  and  1-5  being  very  higli  (o'SS).  The  close  connection 
between  administrative  slackness  and  excessive  infant  mortality  is 
also  clearly  demonstrated. 
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Perhaps  the  most  striking  conchision  of  the  report — which  is 
admittedl)^  of  a  somewhat  provisional  character  iji  the  absence  of 
an  extended  series  of  animal  statistics  of  the  kind  given — is  the 
proof  that  the  alleged  selective  eflfect  of  infantile  mortality  is  not 
supported  hy  the  data  availa1)le  :  there  may  be  a  slight  selective 
iniluence  extending  to  the  second  or  third  year  of  life,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  slight  at  best.  The  fact  that  a  high  infantile  mortality 
as  the  result  of  a  bad  environment  does  not  connote  any  marked 
operation  of  natural  selection  and  race  preservation  aifords  good 
hope  of  success  attending  the  efforts  which  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  few  years  to  check  the  lamen talkie  wastage  of  infant 
life.  The  urgency  of  economising  infant  life  is  all  the  greater 
since  the  national  mortality  rate  must  be  rapidly  approaching  its 
minimal  level  and  the  apparent  national  fertility  continues  to 
decrease  without  any  suggestion  of  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
decrease. 

The  Board  and  Dr.  Newsholme  are  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
new  departure  in  the  otHcial  reports  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
report  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  Board's  intention  to 
render  more  generally  available  the  facts  and  observations  recorded 
in  the  numerous  reports  of  medical  officers  of  health.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  this  report  foreshadows  the  xise  of  administrative 
areas  in  our  national  statistics  in  substitution  for  registration 
areas,  E.D. 

2. — La  crise  ei  Vholution.  de  VagricuUure  en  Anghferre  de  1875 
a  nos  jours.  Par  Pierre  Besse,  Docteur  en  Droit.  395  pp.  Paris  : 
Felix  Alcan.     Price  lo  francs. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  period  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  history 
in  the  annals  of  British  agriculture,  though  we  are  still  too  near 
to  be  able  to  see  it  in  due  perspective.  It  appeared  to  many  of 
those  who  lived  through,  and  were  immediately  concerned  in  it,  as 
a  time  of  unprecedented  and  strangely  prolonged  depression,  similar 
in  kind,  though  aggravated  in  degree,  to  former  periods  of  agri- 
cultural depression  ;  while  to  others  it  appeared  as  the  end  of  all 
things,  the  final  ruin  of  farming  in  this  country.  Slowly  and 
painfully  emerged  the  fact  that  agriculture  was  not  suffering  from 
a  temporary  calamity,  like  a  time  of  bad  trade  or  a  panic  on  the 
money  market,  but  was  enduring  the  results  of  economic  causes 
working  out  their  inevitable  effects  with  strain  and  stress,  but  with 
unerring  certainty.  In  this  book  Dr.  Besse  has  revicAved  the  course 
of  British  agriculture  since  1875  with  a  fulness  of  knowledge  and 
an  acuteness  of  insight  which  are  amazing  in  an  observer  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled  by 
any  native  writer.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  yet  exists  in 
English  so  complete  and  well-informed  an  individual  treatise  on  this 
period  as  that  which  is  here  provided.  The  author  has  studied 
contemporary  records  with  great  industry.  The  list  of  publications, 
official  and  non-official,  which  he  has  consulted,  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume,  although,  as  he  states,  not  claiming  to  be 
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ti  complete  l)il)liography,  comprises  not  (juiy  ;ill  tlie  eliiet  ollicial 
sources  of  information,  such  as  the  Reports  of  Agri(  ullural  Com- 
missions of  1879  antl  1893,  the  ainiual  Agricultural  Slati.stii's,  the 
►Statistical  Abstracts,  &c.,  but  also  over  seventy  books  or  pamphlets 
by  English,  French,  and  German  writers,  lie  has  also  consulted 
the  transactions  of  various  societies,  including  those  of  this  Society, 
to  which  he  makes  frequent  references,  citing  not  only  from  specific 
contributions  such  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Meat  and 
Milk  and  Sir  Inglis  Palgrave's  estimate  of  agi'icultural  losses,  but 
also  quoting  statements  made  by  speakers  in  discussions  at  the 
Society's  meetings.  With  evidence  of  so  much  research,  it  may 
seem  ungracious  to  criticise,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
omission  of  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  a 
somewhat  serious  deduction  from  the  completeness  of  the  con- 
temporary chronicles.  Evidence — which  iti  almost  all  other  respects 
is  lacking — that  the  author  is  a  student  from  the  outside,  rather 
than  the  inside,  of  his  subject  is  also  traceable  occasionally  in  his 
failure  to  grasp  the  relative  importance  of  his  sources  of  information, 
and  his  tendency  to  treat  authorities  of  very  diverse  weight  as  of 
equal  validity. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  besides  introductory  and 
concluding  chapters.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  causes  of  the 
crisis — or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  "foreword" — "les  transformations 
economiques  qui  ont  dechaine  la  crise,"  the  second  of  the  modes  of 
adaptation  to  the  altered  conditions,  and  the  third  of  the  results 
of  the  evolution.  In  his  introduction  the  author  discusses  the 
general  position  of  agriculture  in  this  country  and  its  development 
up  to  the  '•  seventies."  He  presents  at  the  outset  the  view,  not 
perhaps  very  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  that  Great  Britain  was 
not  specially  favoured  by  Nature  in  its  soil,  which  as  Arthur 
Young  and  M.  Lavergne  long  since  observed  is  generally  inferior  to 
that  of  France.  The  fertility  of  the  agricultural  land  of  Great 
Britain  comes  from  the  unstinted  application  of  capital  and  lal)Our  to 
its  "  making  "  and  not  from  the  special  bounty  of  Nature.  Dr.  Besse 
indeed  is  eloquent  in  his  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  British 
landowners  and  farmers  and  the  results  of  the  system  which,  as 
he  declares,  was  best  adapted  to  secure  the  highest  results,  and  he 
draws  comparisons,  from  the  economic  standpoint,  with  the  results 
of  farming  in  his  own  country,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  hitter. 

From  the  special  point  of  view  of  this  Society  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  book  lie  largely  in  the  careful  marslialling  of  the 
statistical  data  tracing  the  progress  of  prices  ("  un  fait  c'est  jiroduit 
vers  la  fin  du  XIX«  siecle  qui  devait  exercer  .  .  .  une  dtkisive 
influence  :  la  baisse  des  prix  "),  the  course  of  supplies,  home  and  im- 
ported, the  fall  of  rents,  the  rise  of  wages.  The  figuies  are  in  the  main 
taken  from  returns  published  by  the" Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  the  author  has  evidently  studied  with  care. 
For  the  most  part  the  statistics  are  introduced  in  the  text  or  in 
short  summary  tables  to  illustrate  each  point,  but  a  few  serial  tables 
are  added  in  an  Appendix.  Occasionally  the  author  extends  the 
available  data,   and  in  some   places    adopts,   perhaps   a    little    too 
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confidently,  estimates  on  the  many  points  connected  with  British 
Agriculture  on  which  official  figures  are  at  present  lacking.  An 
example  of  the  extension  of  existing  data  may  he  cited,  as  it  deals 
with  a  report  of  this  Society.  In  the  Keport  of  the  Meat  and  Milk 
Committee  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  aniiual  average  production 
of  meat  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  a  warning  was  giA^en  that  the 
factors  of  the  calculation,  e.g.,  the  weight  of  carcass,  the  age  of 
slaughter,  e^c,  would  not  be  equally  applicable  to  other  periods. 
Di'.  Besse  fairly  recognises  this  fact  but  he  nevertheless  makes  a 
calculation,  on  the  same  basis  of  the  production  of  meat  in  1871-5 
and  in  1903-7.  But  on  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  the  author 
has  handled  his  statistical  material  carefully  and  conscientiously 
and  has  arranged  it  skilfully  in  the  development  of  his  theme. 

Dr.  Besse  observes  that  the  crisis  in  agriculture  was  caused  by 
the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  between  the  selling  price  and  the 
cost  of  production,  this  disturbance  being  occasioned  not  by  fiscal 
changes,  but  by  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  supply  and  by  the 
development  of  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  transpoitation  of 
commodities.  He  cites  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  shipping 
since  1873  and  the  extension  of  railways  since  1870,  and  refers  to 
the  introduction  of  cold  storage  about  1876.  He  c^uotes  the 
statements  of  Cobden  and  of  M.  Lavergne  that  no  harm,  but  the 
contrary,  would  come  to  British  agriculture  under  Free  Trade,  and 
desciibes  the  eloquent  prophecy  of  the  latter  as  cruel  irony  in  the 
light  of  the  facts.  He  guards  himself,  however,  from  impugning 
the  wisdom  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country,  and  he  rejoices  in 
the  general  commercial  prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed  under  it. 
At  the  same  time,  while  recognising  that  British  agriculture  has  in  a 
large  degree  adapted  itself,  though  with  heavy  loss,  to  the  conditions 
of  cheapness  which  have  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  industrial 
community,  he  doubts  whether  in  view  of  our  insular  position  and 
our  increasing  dependance  for  daily  subsistence  on  oversea  food 
supplies  we  have  not  paid  an  excessive  price,  in  the  injury  to 
agriculture,  for  the  benefits  we  have  received.  R.H.R. 

3. — Economic  annals  of  the  nineteenth  centiiri/,  1801-20.  By 
William  Smart,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  LL.D.,  Adam  Smith  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  xxxv  +  778  pp. 
London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910.     Price  2i.s-.  net. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  only 
the  first  of  a  series.  Professor  Smart  explains  that  having  realised, 
in  the  course  of  his  labours  as  a  mem1)er  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  Relief  of  Distress,  that  "  the  economic 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  yet  been  written,"  and 
being  convinced  that  such  a  history  is  the  chief  requirement  of 
political  economy  at  the  present  time,  he  resolved  not  to  attempt  it 
himself,  but  to  prepare  the  way  by  "  the  collection  and  arrangement 
of  materials  which  the  heaven-born  historian,  when  he  appears,  may 
find  ready  to  his  hand."  AVhat  he  has  done,  therefore,  is  to  take  the 
record  of  Parliamentary  debates  and  enactments  contained  in  Hansard 
and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  the  Ar.nual  Register,  and  from  these 
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two  main  sources,  supplemented  by  Dlue  IJooks,  mcnu.ir.s,  and  other 
contemporary  publications,  and  by  a  number  of  standard  histories, 
economic  and  other,  to  construct  a  recoi'd,  year  1>y  year,  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  United  Kingdom  (the  title  of  the  l)ook  suggests 
a  wider  scope  than  is  really  taken),  including  the  movement  of 
agriculture,  industry  and  commerce,  currency  and  banking,  public 
finance  and  fiscal  policy,  the  condition  of  the  people,  social  lefoini 
and  legislative  enactments,  proposals  and  discussions  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  these  subjects.  The  record  varies  considerably  in  extent 
with  the  different  years,  and  the  material  is  naturally  more  al»undant 
after  1815,  when  the  nation,  having  succeeded  in  saving  Kurope 
"  by  its  example,"  was  at  last  free  to  turn  its  attention  to  its  own 
salvation.  The  sixteen  years  1800-15  occupy  4G0  pages  ;  the  next 
five  years  occupy  no  less  than  300  ;  and  one  has  some  fears  as  to 
the  length  of  the  work  which  Professor  Smart  has  so  courageously 
undertaken.  The  book  opens  with  a  sketch  of  conditions  in  the 
year  1800,  and  subsequently  a  pleasant  break  in  the  narrative  is 
afforded  by  the  inclusion  of  a  chapter  summarising  the  impressions 
formed  by  the  French  traveller,  Louis  Simond,  during  his  tour  and 
residence  in  Great  Britain  in  1810-11. 

The  standpoint  adopted  almost  throughout  is  that  of  the  annalist. 
Professor  Smart  has  desired  to  direct  attention  to  three  special 
subjects:  (i.)  "Tlie  system  of  Protection  as  it  presented  itself  to 
thinkers  and  statesmen  in  years  when  that  system  was  universal, 
while  all  the  time  Adam  Smith's  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  was  very 
generally  accepted  as  theoretically  sound " ;  "  the  lip-service  paid 
to  Free  Trade,  and  the  defence  of  Protection  almost  entirely  on 
the  ground  of  '  vested  interests.' "  (ii.)  The  phenomena  of  the 
cyclical  movement  of  economic  activity  and  contemporary  discussion 
of  their  causes;  and  (iii.)  "the  evolution  of  the  theory  of  taxation 
out  of  its  practice."  But  whilst  emphasising  these  matters  by  the 
amount  of  space  allotted  to  them,  Professor  Smart  is  very  char}'  of 
an}'  comment  which  ma}^  serve  to  indicate  his  own  views.  Almost 
the  only  cases  in  which  he  indulges  in  any  detailed  commentary  of  his 
own  are  the  Birmingham  petition  of  1S17  (pp.  541  and  542)  anrl  the 
note  on  industrial  cycles  (pp.  G06-9),  a  propo^  of  the  discussions  in 
the  same  year  on  the  prevalent  economic  distress ;  the  object  Iteing 
in  each  case  to  urge  that  "  the  periodical  unemployment  of  all  classes, 
however  skilled  and  capable,"  must  be  regarded  as  a  normal 
condition,  and  that  for  those  who  believe  in  the  continuance  of 
the  present  economic  system  the  adoption  of  a  two-fold  policy  is 
necessary— "'high  education  of  the  producer,  both  general  and 
technical,  and  universal  insurance  to  tide  him  over  the  'bad  times' 
which  are  quite  inevitable  under  it."  The  value  of  Professor  Smart's 
commentary,  where  we  get  it,  is  so  considerable  as  to  cause  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  he  .should  have  deliberately  imposed  fetters  upon 
himself.  Extremely  interesting  as  his  "Annals"  ai'c,  and  great  as 
will  be  their  utility  as  guides  to  economic  investigator.'^,  their  value 
would  have  been  much  enhanced  if  they  had  been  accompanied  by 
more  criticism.  Professor  Smart  summarises  debates  on  questions 
of  commerce,  industry  and  finance  faithfully  (therein-  dning  justice 
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to  a  number  of  half  or  quite  forgotten  reformers,  such  as  Whitbread, 
with  his  proposals  for  poor-law  reform  in  1807,  and  to  the  strenuous 
and  patient  efforts  of  such  better  remembered  reformers  as  Eomilly, 
Wilberforce  and  Brougham) ;  he  sets  out  carefully  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  innumerable  committees,  from  the  great  Bullion 
Committee  of  1810  downwards;  he  records  many  experiments  in 
commercial  and  financial  policy  and  a  large  number  of  statements 
made  at  various  times  as  to  commercial,  industrial  and  social 
conditions ;  but  normally  we  are  deprived  of  any  help  (derived 
from  Professor  Smart's  wide  knowledge)  in  forming  a  judgment  as 
to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  arguments,  and  the  amount  of 
credence  to  be  given  to  the  statements  which  are  so  recorded. 
Thus,  whilst  the  book  is  extraordinarily  interesting,  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  little  disappointing  alike  to  the  historian,  who  will  find  little 
criticism  of  sources,  and  to  the  ordinary  reader,  who  usually  wishes 
to  be  given  a  lead. 

But  Professor  Smart  would  probably,  if  one  may  judge  from  his 
preface,  regard  such  a  criticism  as  indicating  the  exactitude  with 
which  he  has  achieved  his  purpose.  In  any  event  he  has  produced 
a  work  for  which  all  students  of  social  conditions  will  be  extremely 
grateful ;  and  their  gratitude  would  be  increased  if  the  statistical 
data  as  to  imports  and  exports  and  public  revenue  and  expenditure 
could  be  In'ought  together  in  summary  tables,  as  well  as  scattered 
through  the  same  number  of  chapters  as  there  are  years  dealt  with 
in  this  volume.  P.A. 

4. — Massachvsetls — JReporf  of  the  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions, 
Annuities  and  Insurance.     [House:  No.  1400.]     1910. 

The  problem  of  old  age  pensions,  whether  regarded  from  a 
social,  political,  economical,  or  purely  statistical  point  of  view,  is 
full  of  interest,  and  the  report  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  "  Old  age  pensions,  annuities  and  insurance "  is  a 
distinctly  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject.  A  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  State  in  1907 
to  "investigate  and  consider  the  various  systems  of  old  age  pensions 
or  annuities  proposed,  or  in  operation,  in  this  Commonwealth,  or 
elsewhere,  and  to  report  on  the  advisability  of  establishing  an  old 
age  insurance  or  pension  system  in  the  Commonwealth."  In  the 
following  year  (1908)  a  sum  of  3,000/.  was  granted  by  the  State 
Treasury  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  complete  the  investigation 
in  greater  detail.  The  Commissioners'  report  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  of  the  State  in  January,  1910,  and  affords  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  inquhy  was  thoroughly  and  efficiently  com- 
prehensive. 

The  instructions  to  the  Commission  required  the  investigation 
and  consideration  of  (1)  the  various  systems  of  old  age  pensions, 
annuities  or  insurance  proposed  or  adopted  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  elsewhere ;  (2)  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a 
system  in  the  State ;  and  (.3)  the  probable  cost  of  taking  such 
action.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  included  a  special,  but 
partial  census  of  the  aged  population  of  the  State,  and  the  age 
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limit  selected  for  this  special  enumeration  was  65  years,  as,  although 
70  years  is  the  minimum  age  for  old  age  pensions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  Germany,  65  years  is  fixed  as  the  pensionaljle  ago 
in  most  supsrannuation  schemes.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
obviously  desiral)le  to  ascertain  the  relative  cost  of  providing  pensions 
at  the  two  age  limits. 

The  persons  specially  enumeiated  for  the  purposes  of  this  Com- 
mission were  dealt  with  in  eight  sub-divisions: — (1)  Iimiates  of 
prisons  or  correctional  institutions;  (2)  Inmates  of  hospitals  and 
of  asylums  for  the  insane;  (3)  Inmates  of  almshouses,  corresponding 
with  our  workhouses;  (-4)  Iimiates  of  benevolent  homes;  (5)  lie- 
cipients  of  public  out-door  relief;  (6)  Recipients  of  private  out-door 
relief ;  (7)  Recipients  of  State  and  military  aid,  of  soldier's  relief, 
and  of  federal  pensions;  and  (8)  Non-dependents,  being  persons 
aged  65  years  and  upwards  who  have  never  received  aid  from 
outside  sources,  public  or  private. 

The  tal)les  in  the  report  showing  the  result  of  this  sj)e(ial  enu- 
meration in  the  Massachusetts  State  throw  much  valuable  light 
on  the  social  condition  of  its  population  above  the  age  of  65  years. 
It  is  obvious,  and  indeed  it  is  admitted  in  the  repoit,  that,  whereas 
the  statistics  of  the  inmates  of  institutions  are  approximately  accurate 
and  complete,  the  same  cannot  be  safely  assumed  regarding  those  of 
the  recipients  of  public  and  private  relief  or  aid,  or  of  the  non- 
dependent  aged  persons  stated  to  have  never  received  public  or 
private  aid.  The  total  population  of  Massachusetts  State,  agefl 
upwards  of  65  years,  in  1910,  is  estimated  in  the  report  at  177,000 
of  Avhich  105,000  exceeded  the  age  of  70  years.  Thus  of  the 
Massachi^setts  population  aged  upwards  of  65  years,  59  per  cent, 
exceeded  the  age  of  70  years.  In  England  and  Wales,  at  the  last 
census  in  1901,  58  per  cent,  of  those  aged  65  years  and  upwards 
were  over  70  years  of  age.  The  popidation  of  INIassachusetts,  at  all 
ages  in  1910,  assuming  that  the  rate  of  increase,  prevailing  between 
1890  and  1900,  has  since  been  maintained,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  3i  millions.  The  177,000  persons,  stated  in  the  report  to  be 
aged  upwards  of  65  years,  showed,  therefore,  a  proportion  equal  to 
5o"i  per  1,000;  the  corresponding  proportion  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales,  at  the  last  census  in  1901,  did  not  exceed  467 
per  i,oco.  The  excess  in  the  proportion  of  elderly  persons  in  the 
Massachusetts  population  is  probably  due  to  a  low  birth-rate  in  that 
State,  and  to  the  consequently  small  proportion  of  children  and  of 
young  adult.?.  The  177,000  persons  aged  over  65  years  estimated 
to  be  living  in  Massachusetts  in  1910,  included  556  in  correctional 
institutions,  1,961  in  hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  6,555  ni  I'eceipt 
of  in-door  or  out-door  public  relief,  4,910  in  receipt  of  in-door  or 
out-door  private  relief,  and  27,230  in  receipt  of  Uin"ted  States 
pensions;  leaving  135,788  reportecl  to  be  non-dependent.  The  most 
noticeable  feature  of  these  figures  is  the  large  proportion  of  the  aged 
.population  in  receipt  of  United  States  pensions;  it  appears  that  more 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  Massachusetts  population  (male  and  female) 
aged  over  65  years  are  in  receipt  of  these  pensions,  mainly  military. 
The  natural  result  of  the  abundance  of  these  military  pensions  is  to 
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reduce  the  proportion  of  persons  in  receipt  of  what  is  here  known  as 
poor-law  relief.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1910,  only  6,555,  or  3*7  per 
cent,  of  the  population  aged  upwards  of  65  years  were  inmates  of 
the  so-called  almshouses,  or  in  receipt  of  public  out-door  relief, 
whereas  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  very  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales,  at  these  ages,  were  in  receipt  of  in-door 
or  out-door  poor-law  relief.  It  is  also  noticeable  from  the  figures 
quoted  above  that  in  Massachusetts  4,910  persons  aged  over  65 
years  were  in  receipt  of  in-door  or  out-door  private  relief,  a  number 
not  far  short  of  those  receiving  the  ecpiivalent  of  our  poor-law  relief. 
No  statistics  showing  the  numljer  or  proportion  of  aged  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  receiving  aid  from  charital)le  sources  are 
available,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  difficulty  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  securing  the  trustworthiness  of  such  statistics,  invaluable 
as  they  would  be  in  connection  with  the  now  impending  reform  of 
our  poor-law  system.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  statistics  in 
the  Massachusetts  report  under  notice  explain  to  a  great  extent  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  Commission  arrived  on  the  points  submitted 
for  their  consideration. 

The  problem  of  old  age  pensions  or  State  insurance  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin,  and  has  for  its  main  object  an  effective 
system  of  provision  for  the  old  age  of  worn  out-workers,  as  a  means 
for  the  retirement  of  workers  at  a  reasonable  age,  and  for  removing 
this  handicap  on  industrial  labour.  Germany  led  the  way  in  1889, 
when  the  Imperial  Parliament  passed  the  first  Acts  for  old-age 
provision  and  invalidity  insurance.  Three  of  our  Australasian 
Colonies  have  established  old-age  pension  systems — New  Zealand  in 
1898,  New  South  \Yales  in  1900,  and  Victoria  in  1901.  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy  have  also,  in  recent  years,  adopted  special 
measures  for  the  relief  of  old  age.  Our  own  Old-age  Pension  Act 
took  effect  on  January  1,  1909;  and  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
in  July,  1909,  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  issue  of  Government 
old-age  annuities.  The  Massachusetts  report  states  that  "No 
American  State,  thus  far,  has  estal)lished  any  general  system  of  old 
age  pensions  or  insurance";  and  adds  that  "  indeed  Massachusetts 
is  the  first  State  to  authorise  a  comprehensive  incpiiry  into  the 
pension  and  insurance  question  through  a  State  Commission." 

This  report  contains  much  useful  and  detailed  information 
respecting  many  pension  systems  adopted  by  American  and  Foreign 
Industrial  and  Municipal  Corporations,  including  the  exceptionally 
liberal  system  adopted  by  the  Krupp  Company  of  Essen,  Germany. 
It  also  discusses  the  old-age  and  superannuation  lienefits  in  our 
friendly  societies  and  trade  unions,  and  the  now  wide-spread  system 
of  industrial  insurance. 

In  all  debates  and  discussions  concerning  proposals  for  old-age 
pensions,  three  essential  questions  invariably  call  for  consideration 
and  decision : — (1)  Should  the  pension  scheme  be  universal  or 
partial  1  (2)  Should  it  be  compulsory  or  voluntary  ■?  and  (3)  Should 
it  be  contributory  or  non-contributory  1  The  report  contains  a  full, 
careful,  and  impartial  analysis  of   the  various  opinions  that  have 
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been  expressed  on  these  various  points  in  recent  years  by  those  who 
have  devoted  most  serious  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  are  thus 
best  qualified  to  form  sound  opinions  thereon.  Tbc  prol>ablo  cost 
of  various  forms  of  old-age  pen.sion  .schemes,  as  applied  to 
JNlassachusetts,  is  also  dealt  with  in  much  detail,  afl'ording  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  industrious  care  taken  by  the  Conunissioners 
to  qualify  themselves  foi-  making  their  final  recommendations  to  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following  extract  fully  explains  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Commission  decided  not  to  recommend  any  State  .system  of  non- 
contributory  pensions : — 

"  The  process  of  social  betterment  clearly  manifest  in  the 
advance  of  wages,  the  increase  of  saving,  and  the  decline  of 
pauperism,  will  continue  unless  the  forces  that  have  been  bringing 
it  about  are  undermined  by  unwise  social  legislation.  The  main 
force  to  be  conserved  here  is  the  spirit  of  individual  initiative, 
independence,  responsibility,  self-reliance  and  ambition  among  the 
people  at  large.  An  experiment  with  non-contributory  pensions 
would  strike  directly  at  this  mainspring  of  social  progress.  The 
number  of  the  deserving  poor  who  really  need  pensions  is,  for- 
tunately, not  large  in  this  State.  By  establishing  a  pension  system 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  may  perhaps  need  such  aid,  the 
State  wovdd  strike  a  blow  at  the  resources  of  thrift,  individual 
responsibility  and  family  integrity,  which  have  enabled  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  to  maintain  themselves  in  self-supporting 
independence." 

The  report  further  expresses  the  opinion  that  : — "  A  non- 
contributory  pension  S3^stem  is  simply  a  counsel  of  despair,  and  if 
such  a  scheme  be  defensible  or  excusable  in  this  country,  then  the 
whole  economic  and  social  system  is  a  failure."  The  English  pension 
scheme,  it  is  stated,  was  adopted  in  response  to  a  practically 
irresistible  pressure  for  such  action,  but  that  fortunately  no  similar 
pressure  has  been  felt  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  therefore  it  is  at 
least  premature  to  consider  anj^  scheme  of  non-contributory  pensions. 

With  reference  to  proposals  for  the  adoption  of  compulsory 
insurance,  the  Commission  also  consider  them  to  be  inexpedient, 
the  practical  objection  to  the  principle  of  compulsion  1)eing  so 
weighty.  Moreover,  this  practical  objection  in  the  Commonwealth 
appears  to  be  strengthened  by  constitutional  difticulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  workable  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  if  any  new 
pension  scheme  were  to  be  instituted  in  this  State,  at  the  present 
time,  it  should  be  contributory  and  voluntary,"  although,  "as  a 
matter  of  fact,  experience  with  voluntary  contributory  schemes 
points  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  such  a  .system  could  never 
become  universal  in  its  application." 

The  final  conclusion  ariived  at  by  the  Commission  in  this  report 
is  "  that  serious  practical  difticulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  any  general  system  of  old-age  pensions  by  this 
Commonwealth,  or  by  any  single  State.  Such  action  would  place 
a   heavy  burden  of  taxation   on  the  industries  of  the  State,  and 
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would  thus  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  the 
industries  of  neighbouring  States  unburdened  by  a  pension  system." 
This  report  is  full  of  interesting  facts  and  comments,  and  should 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
important  problem  of  State  provision  of  pensions  or  state  insurance. 

N.A.H. 

5. — Wage-earning  ivomen.  By  Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Ph.D. 
202  pp.,  12mo.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

The  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
on  its  inception  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1906,  formed 
a  Sociological  Investigation  Committee  in  order  to  investigate 
and  study  the  possibilities  lying  liefore  the  association  movement 
throughout  the  country.  From  the  reports  of  a  staff  of  29  women, 
holding  degrees  from  17  colleges,  Dr.  MacLean  has  compiled  a  little 
book  of  great  value. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  tables  as  to  occupations  and 
nationalities  of  women  in  different  States  taken  from  the  Census, 
and  a  useful  and  compact  table  showing  the  types  of  legislation  for 
wage-earning  women  in  the  different  States,  the  report  contains 
hardly  any  statistical  material.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  exactly  the 
kind  of  book  which  a  statistical  student  of  social  conditions  should 
greatly  appreciate,  concerned  as  it  is  with  discovering  the  essentially 
important  facts  of  the  life  of  working  women. 

The  medical  specialists  have  so  far  made  little  statistical  inquiry 
into  many  important  cjuestions  si;ggested  by  this  investigation. 
Naturally  enough,  these  college  students  refer  continually  to  the 
nervous  waste  and  destruction  which  they  assume  must  result  from 
the  vibration  and  noise  caused  by  machinery  in  factories.  In  our 
Lancashire  weaving  sheds  these  conditions  are  the  first  which  strike 
a  visitor  from  the  outside.  But  has  anyone  made  a  scientific  study 
of  their  effects  1  Although  many  results  of  working  conditions 
are  hardly  definite  until  after  marriage,  very  few  records  of  the 
previous  industrial  history  of  mothers  have  been  kept  Ijy  medical 
men  in  such  a  Avay  as  to  throw  statistical  light  on  the  effects  of 
continuous  standing,  continuous  sitting,  employment  in  childhood, 
monotonous  specialised  effort,  &c.  Another  symptom  of  overwork 
to  which  this  report  draws  attention,  the  passion  for  violent  physical 
excitement,  needs  attention  from  the  psychometrician.  It  is  generally 
misunderstood,  and  is  frequently  alleged  as  a  proof  that  the  operative 
is  not  unduly  exhausted  by  her  day's  labour. 

,  The  book  is  full  of  intelligent  and  suggestive  observations,  and 
the  area  of  investigation  is  always  clearly  defined  and  tabulated. 

C.E.C. 

6. — Die  Kaufpreise  fiir  landliche  Besitzungcn  im  Konigreich 
Preussen  von  1895  his  1906.  Von  Walter  Eothkegel.  (Staats-  und 
sozialwissenschaftliche  Forschungen.  Herausgegeben  von  Gustav 
Schmoller  imd  Max  Sering.  Heft  146.)  x  +  365  pp.,  8vo. 
Leipzig:  Duncker  and  Ilumblot,  1910.     Price  10  marks. 

This  study  of  prices  of  rural  properties  in  Prussia  during  the 
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period  1895-1906  will  probably  not  appeal  to  many  people  ontsidc 
Germany.  Perhaps  its  main  interest  for  English  readers  consists  in 
the  light  it  throws  on  that  elusive  phenomenon  "uTjearned  increment'' 
in  regard  to  Prussian  rural  values.  The  prices  of  rural  properties 
in  Prussia  are  found  to  vary  from  one  another  maiidy  because  of 
climatic  and  market  conditions.  When  small  areas  are  considcicd 
the  riualit}'  of  the  land  becomes  an  important  factor.  During  the 
twelve  years  under  observation,  prices  and  values  increased  over 
the  whole  State.  But,  argues  the  author  somewhat  unconvincinglv, 
if  the  increase  were  due  to  a  favourable  "  conjuncture"  (in  wliidi 
case  there  would  be  "unearned  increment")  good  and  Ijad  land 
would  have  shared  equally  in  the  upward  movement.  The  statistics 
show,  however,  that  the  lands  of  indifferent  quality  have  increased 
in  value  much  more  than  the  better  lands.  This  is  attriltuted  to 
the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  farmers,  who  have  learnt  only 
in  recent  years  how  to  use  and  cultivate  the  poorer  lands  to  the 
best  advantage.  Hence  the  increment  of  value  here  arises  from 
personal  eflfort  and  expenditure  of  capital.  The  doubtful  principle 
is  suggested  that  the  best  measure  of  the  influence  on  value  of  the 
"  conjuncture  "  is  given  by  the  increase  in  value  of  the  best  and 
most  productive  lands,  since  the  net  returns  of  these  are  not  likely 
to  be  substantially  raised  by  1)etter  culture.  As  already  stated, 
these  lands  have  increased  in  value  much  less  than  the  poorer  lands. 
The  average  increase  over  the  whole  State  is  put  at  6 — 12  per  cent., 
and  one  can  quite  well  believe  that  over  large  districts  no  material 
increment  in  value  has  occurred  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  the 
expenditure  of  labovir  and  capital  (p.  70).  It  is,  of  course,  what 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  case  of  large  rural  areas  in  an  old 
country.  The  author  admits  that  inquiry  into  smaller  areas  nn'ght 
yield  different  results  in  particular  localities. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  tables  showing,  in  great 
detail,  the  data  Avhich  form  the  subject  of  this  painstaking 
investisa-tion.  A.D.W. 


7. — Other  New  PuUkatiom* 

[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

AUton  {Leonard).  Elements  of  Indian  Taxation.  Elements  of_  the 
Theory  of  Taxation,  with  special  reference  to  Indian  conditions, 
ix  +  il5  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910. 
Price  2.5.  net. 

[Deals  with  recent  criticisms  of  metliods  of  taxation  in  India,  which  in  (ho 
opinion  of  the  author  show  a  strange  lack  of  perspective,  tlie  writers 
failing  to  grasp  that  it  is  impossible  to  criticise  parts  of  the  methods  of 
taxation    satisfactorily    except    in    relation    to   tlie   system    taken   a»   a 

whole.] 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  245,  sqq. 
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Atton  (Henry)  and  Holland  {Henri/  Hurst).  The  King's  Customs. 
Vol.  2.  Account  of  IMai'itime  Revenue,  contraband  traffic,  the 
introduction  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Navigation 
and  Corn  Laws,  from  ISOl  to  1855.  With  Preface  by  F.  S.  Parry, 
C.B.  viii  +  506  pp.,  8vo.  London:  John  Murray,  1910.  Price 
los.  6(1.  net. 

[This  volume,  whicli  completes  this  interesting  work,  deals  with  the  period 
of  transition  from  high  protective  duties  to  unrestricted  commercial 
exchange.  Its  appearance  gynchronises  with  the  important  change  in  the 
customs  and  excise  services,  wliereby  full  control  of  indirect  taxation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  transferred  to  a  single  authoritj.1 

Barrington  (Ami/)  and  Pearson  (Karl).  Galton  Eugenics  Laboratory 
Memoirs.  XIV.  Preliminary  Study  of  Extreme  Alcoholism  in 
Adults.  With  the  assistance  of  David  Heron,  D.Sc.  4to.  London  ; 
Dulau  and  Co.,  1910.     Price 

Bertillon  (Dr.  Jacques).  Des  causes  de  I'abaissement  de  la  natalite 
en  France  et  des  remedes  a  y  apporter.  55  pp.,  8vo.  Paris  : 
V.  Giard  and  E.  Briere,  1910. 

Cannon  (Henri/  IF.).  The  National  Banking  System.  23  pp.,  4to. 
Harvard  University,  1910. 

[A  short  historical  account  of  the  American  national  hanking  system,  and 
of  the  benefits  the  country  has  derived  therefrom.  The  author  thinks  a 
central  bank  would  add  strcngtli  to  the  American  financial  system  besides 
providing  additional  currercy.] 

Dodd  (Walter  Fairleiyh).  The  Revision  and  Amendment  of  State 
Constitutions.  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.  New  Series. 
No.  1.)  xvii  +  350  pp.,  &vo.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1910. 

[Contains  an  interesting  statistical  chapter  on  the  working  of  the  constitu- 
tional referendum  in  different  States.] 
Eaves   (Lucile).      History   of    California    Lalwr    Legislation,    with 
introductory   sketch    of    the   San  Francisco    Labor    JNIovement. 
(University  of    California  Publications   in   Economics.     Vol.    2, 
1910.)     xiv  +  461   pp.,  8vo.     Berkeley:    The  University  Press, 
1910. 
[A  full  study  of  Califoi*nian  labour  legislation  and  the  development  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  workers.] 

Fishberg  (Maurice).  The  Jews  :  a  Study  of  Race  and  Environment. 
xix  +  578  pp.,  8vo.     1910.    The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kestner  (Dr.  Frit.~).  Die  Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen  zu  den  Reichs- 
steuergesetzen  auf  Grund  der  Reichsfinanzreform  von  1909. 
Textausgabe  mit  alphabetischem  Sachregister.  624  pp.,  8vo. 
Leipzig:  C.  L.  Hirschfeld,  1910.     Price  6s.  6d. 

Reichssteuergesetze  nebst  Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen  auf 

Grund  der  Reichsfinanzreform  von  1909.  Band  1  :  Reichs- 
steuergesetze. Textausgabe  mit  Anmerkungen  und  alphabetischem 
Sachre'gister.  539  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig:  C.  L.  Hirschfeld,  1909. 
Price  5-?. 

[A  useful  compilation  of  recent  German  financial  legislation  and  customs 
regulations  vvitli  tlie  text  of  the  laws,  which  are  fully  indexed.] 
Latham  (Baldioin).     The  influence  of  underground  waters  on  health. 
15  pp.,  8vo.     London:  Royal  Sanitary  Listitute,  1910. 
[A  study  of  the  relations  between  water  and  disease,  and  of  the  dangers  of 
the  pollution  of  underground  waters.] 
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McPherson  {Logan  (1.).  Tr;uisport;ition  in  Kurdpe.  •!><:)  pp.,  Svd. 
London:  Constul)lc  ;ind  Co.,  1910.     Price  ^s.  net. 

[Based  upon  tlic  iiuthor'.-i  inve^tigalioiis  in  Kiiropo  on  belialf  of  the  Ainericun 
Waterways  Commission.  The  book  tleals  witli  roa:is,  railways,  and  inland 
waterways  and  their  traffic,  and  deseribcs  tiic  dilferont  phases  oF  tlicir 
control  by  Government.] 

Mahaim  (Erncsl).  EnquOte  snr  la  situation  liygienique  dos  habita- 
tions ouvrieres  dans  la  Commune  do  Herstal.  221  pp.,  8vo. 
Liege  :  Comite  de  Patronage  des  Habitations  Ouvritji-es,  1910. 

March  {Lucien).  Essai  sur  un  mode  d'exposer  les  prineipaux 
elements  de  la  theorie  statistique.  42  pp.,  8vo.  Nancy  :  Eerger 
Levrault  and  Co.,  1911. 

Pour  la  Kace.     Infertilite  et  Puericulture.     32  pp.,  Svo. 

Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1910. 

Mayr  {Dr.  Gcorg  ron).  Statistik  und  Gesellschaftslehre.  Band  .3. 
Sozialstatistik.  (Moralstatistik,  Bildungsstatistik,  Wirtschafts- 
statistik,  Politische  Statistik.)  Lieferung  2,  pp.  257 — 450,  Svo. 
Tubingen:  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1910. 

[This  portion  of  Dr.  von  Mayr's  book  deals  with  statistics  of  suicides  and 
criminal  statistics.  Tiie  former  are  considered  in  relation  to  nationality, 
occupations,  age,  sex,  and  civil  condition.] 

Ulfo  {lio)^e).     tJber  Fabrikarbeit  verheirateter  Frauen.     299  pp.,  ^vo. 

Stuttgart:    J.    G.    Cotta'sche    Buchhandlung   Nachfolgei',    1910. 

Price  6s.  6d. 

[A  statistical  study  of  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  married  women  in 

factories  in  England  and  Germany,  and  of  legislation  in  bath  countries 

as  to  its  regulation.] 

Pearson  {Karl)  and  EJdcrton  {Ethel  M.)  Galton  Eugenics  Lal)oratory 
Memoirs.  XIII.  Second  study  of  the  Inliuence  of  Parental 
Alcoholism  on  the  Physique  and  Ability  of  the  Offspring.  Being 
a  reply  to  certain  Medical  Critics  of  the  first  Memoir  and  an 
Examination  of  the  rebutting  evidence  cited  by  them.  4to. 
London:  Dulau  and  Co.,  1910. 

Sandy  {IPlUiam  C),  M.D.  Studies  in  heredity,  with  examples, 
13  pp.,  Svo.     1910. 

Scyd  {Richard).  Statistics  of  Failures  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
1910.     2  pp.,  fol.     1911. 

Fandervelde  {Mine.  Lalla)  and  Jacobs  {M.  F.).  Labour  Laws  for 
Women  and  Children  in  Belgium.     16  pp.,  Svo.     1910. 

Virgilii  {F.).  Statistica.  Quinta  edizione  rifatta.  xx  +  22S  pp., 
sra.  Svo.     j^Iilan  :  Ulrico  Hoepli.     Price  i  lire  50  e. 

[The  first  edition  of  this  useful  little  manual,  which  gives  a  clear  exposition 

of  the  scope,  objects  aiid  methods  of  statistical  science,  was  reviewed  in 

the  Society's  Journal  for  1891.     Tha  present  edition  ((ifth)  brings  the 

work  up  to  date.] 

Weulersse  {Georges).     Le  Mouvement   Physiocratique  en  France  de 

1756  a  1770.    Tomes  1  et  2.    Svo.     Paris:  M.Feb"x  Alcan.  1910. 

Price  25  francs. 

[This  work  is  a  portion  of  a  history  of  .he  Physiocrats  which  the  author 
hopes  to  complete,  though  after  the  period  with  which  the  present  work 
deals  their  influence  was  on  the  waie.  It  is  divided  into  five  books', 
and  besides  a  full  table  of  contenti  contains  a  useful  bibliograpliicai 
index.] 
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jrolfe  (S.  Herherf).  The  Examination  of  Insurance  Companies.  A 
series  of  talks  to  the  members  of  his  office  staff.  248  pp.,  8vo. 
New  York:  The  Insurance  Press,  1910. 

[These  articles  will  be  of  interest  to  tlioss  wishiiii:f  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  different  forms  of  insurance  in  force  in  tlie  United  States.] 

Wood  {George  H.).  The  Woman  Wage-Earner.  15  pp.,  8vo. 
Huddersfield,  1910. 

lUihj.  Notizie  sulle  variazioni  del  safari  e  degli  orari  nelf  indastria 
serica  italiana  dal  1901  al  1907.  Fol.  "Rome:  Officina  Poli- 
grafica  Italiana,  1908. 

[A  statistical  report  on  variations  in  the  wages  and  hours  of  labour   of 
workers  in  tlie  Italian  silk  induslries  during  1901-1907.] 
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COKKEiSrONDENCE. 

Influence  of  Parental  Alcohol  km. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Iioi/al  Statistical  Socicli/." 

Sirs, — I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  yoii  will  permit  me  a  few  words 
of  reply  to  what,  from  my  standpoint,  is  a  most  misleading  letter 
from  Mr.  Keynes  in  your  last  issue.  The  main,  but  not  the  only, 
point  to  be  corrected  is  the  statement  made  on  p.  117  : — 

"  In  the  controversy  between  Professor  Pearson  and  Dr.  Marshall 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  drunken  (.sic .')  earned  on  the. 
average  as  high  wages  even  as  the  sober  inhabitants  of  the  low  (sic.') 
district.  Professor  Pearson  having  asserted  that  there  was  not  a 
difference  of  more  than  is.  a  week.  Dr.  Marshall  suggested  that  he 
made  no  allowance  for  the  casual  and  irregular  natuie  of  the  work 
of  many  drunkards.  Professor  Pearson  then  drew  up  a  table, 
reprinted  on  pp.  11  and  11  (of  my  pamphlet),  which  was  intended 
to  support  the  statement  in  his  (sic  /)  original  memoir  that  '  the 
average  wage  of  a  drinker  is  25i'.  6d.  and  of  the  temperate  25,9.  ^d.'" 

Now  there  are  several  words  hei-e  which  require  comment.  The 
use  of  the  word  "  drunken  "  ^  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  writers 
of  the  memoir,  entirely  unjustified.  We  defined  our  alcoholic  class 
to  consist  of  those  persons  who,  "  in  the  opinion  of  trained  social 
workers — assisted  by  the  judgment  of  police  and  employers — are 
drinking  more  than  is  good  for  them  or  their  homes."  [Memoir, 
p.  3.)  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  "  drunken."  AVhy  does 
Mr.  Keynes  seek  at  once  to  bias  the  reader  by  using  a  word  Avhich 
begs  the  question  ?  In  the  next  place,  why  does  he  repeatedl}''  use 
the  words  "low  district"  or  "slums"'?  One  of  the  questions  at 
issue  is  the  nature  of  the  district,  and  we  entirely  differ  from 
Professor  Marshall  and  Mr.  Keynes  on  this  point.  A  huge  public 
elementary  school  does  not  draw  all  its  children  from  any  one  class, 
and  this  point  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Committee  of  Investigation. 
They  write  in  their  report  of  the  school : — 

"  It  has  upon  its  rolls  children  from  the  poorest  parts  of  the 
city,  and  yet  it  has  also  an  admixture  of  the  substantially  comfortable 
and  thoroughly  respectable  working  class  ...  In  the  poorest 
part  of  a  cify  of  many  centuries'  growth  there  are  also  vianij  '  old 
families,'  who  continue  to  reside  "in  the  houses  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  lived  in  for  old  times'  sake,  despite  the  degeneration 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  gives  the  school  a  uidely 
rejrresentative  character,  tchich  especially  commended  itself  to  the 
Committee  in  making  its  selection."     Report,  p.  2. 

We  believe  that  the  meml)ers  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee  knew 
what  they  were  saying  in  the  words  we  have  italicised,  yet 
Mr.  Keynes  speaks  as  if  the  school  were  solely  fed  ]»y  the  "slums," 

'  Note  also  bow,  on  pages  110  and  120,  Mr.  Koynes  tacitlj  changes  nij  vup 
of  the  word  "drinks,"  as  previously  defined,  to  "Drunken"! 
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and  Professor   INIarshall,   Avho  deliberately  changes  the  many  into 
"  few  "  and  "  some,"  states  that  the  inhabitants  "  congregate  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  foul  physically  and  morally,  where  even    the 
sober  residents  arc,  as  a  rule,  weakly  in  body  and  devoid  in  self- 
respect."     Instead  of    this  controversial    begging  of    the   cjuestion 
it  would  bo   interesting   to   know   what   Professor    jNIai'shall   and 
Mr.  Keynes  consider  the  district  "  widehj  representative  "  of,  if  not 
of   the   bulk  of    the  rather   poorer   working   classes   in   our   non- 
manufacturing  towns.     All  I  can  say  is  that  the  picture  we  shall 
shortly  give  of  even  the  English  manufacturing  towns  diflfers,  for 
the  bulk  of  the  working  classes,  not  necessarily  for  the,  few  selected 
best  working-class  families,  very  little  indeed,  except  in  a  somewhat 
smaller  percentage  of  drinking,  from  the  Scottish  sample.     Anyhow, 
I  protest  strongly  against  a  population  which  those  who  actually 
came  in  contact  with  it  considered  to  be  of  a  "  widely  representative 
character,"  being  described  by  those  who  were  not  engaged  in  the 
investigation  as,  "with  few  exceptions,  of  a  low  grade  character." 
Mr.  Kej'ues  argued  that  the  district  in  Edinburgh  must  be  non- 
representative  because    72    per    cent,    of    the   population   live   in 
one-  or  two-roomed  tenements,  and  that  such  a  population  must  be 
that  of  a  low  district  or  slum.     Now  that  population  was  selected 
by  taking  all  the  children  of  a  public  elementary  school,  and  what 
does  Mr.  Keynes  flo  ?     Why  he  asks  me  to  look  at  the  Census  returns 
and  note  that  only  48  per  cent,  of  families  in  Edinbuigh  live  in 
one-  or  two-roomed  tenements.     He  then  argues  that  a  population 
with  74  per  cent,  must  be  one  of  the  'lowest  in  the  town!     He  has 
entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that   there  is  in   Edinburgh  a  large 
residential  population  of  the  better  classes.    What  Professor  Marshall 
and  he  did  was  to  argue  that  a  population  of  children  of  the  ivorhing 
classes,  with   72  per  cent,  in  one-  or  two-roomed  tenements,  was 
t/xw  facto  a  population  "  living  under  the  worst  slum  conditions," 
and  therefore  quite  untrustworthy  as  a  sample.     Now  the  only  way 
to  reply  to  such  a  statement  is  to  consider  how  large  is  the  population 
which  is  comparable  with  the  Edinljuigh  material.     As  far  as  I  am 
aware  no  tabulation  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  children  in  other 
public  elementary  schools  in  Edinburgh  is  available — the    Census 
provides  no  statement  as  to  the  homes  of  the  children  of  the  working 
classes — but  we  have  details  as  to  the  homes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  children  of   the  Glasgow  working-class  population,  and  from 
these  returns  it  was  easy  to  discover  that  84  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of   the  elementar}'^  schools  of    Glasgow  have   precisely  the   same 
conditions  as  the  Edinburgh  children  with  whom  we  were  dealing. 
JNIr.  Keynes  says  that  I  argue  that  our  district  in  Edinburgh  "  may 
not  be  worse  than  the  slums  of  other  large  towns."     I  have  argued 
no  such  point,  because  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
using  the  word  "slum."     What  I  said  was  that  a  characteristic  of 
the  homes  of  the  Edinburgh  children,  which  was  shared  by  84  per 
cent,  of  all  Glasgow^  public  elementary  school  children,  cannot  be 
taken  as  mai-king  off  a  wholly  ditferentiated  population  "  living  under 
the  worst  slum  conditions."     A  population  which  embraces  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  studying  for  its  OAvn 
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sake,  and  if,  as  I  tliink  is  (lcmoiistral)lo,  the  alroliolio  areas  numerous 
in  it  at  Glasgow  as  at  Ediiihurgli,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know 
from  what  other  class  of  the  population  the  large  alcoholic  section 
of  this  class  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Keynes  to  have  fallen. - 

I  now  tuin  to  the  next  point  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  ivcynes 
which  I  have  cited  at  the  1)eginning  of  this  letter,  lie  states  that 
I  drew  up  a  table  to  sujjport  the  statement  in  inii — I  ])i'esume  he 
means  Miss  Elder  ton's  and  my — original  memoir  as  to  the  average 
wages  of  drinking  and  non-drinking  groups.  I  should  have  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  state  that  that  table  served  uo  such  purpose  what- 
ever, and  the  only  object  that  Mr.  Keynes  can  have  in  citing  the 
results  in  the  manner  he  does  is  to  suggest  to  the  reader  that  our 
wage  data  were  in  some  manner  based  on  the  ]-eturns  he  illustrates, 
and  that  they  are  therefore  absurd.  Thus  he  makes  such  astonishing 
statements  as  that  "  Professor  Pearson  docs  not  hfsifalc  to  reckon 
No.  227,  who  has  done  no  work  for  seven  years,  as  though  he  earned 
normal  wages,"  or  again  "No.  H7,  who  is  now  a  teetotaller,  rridrnthi 
counts  as  drunken" — the  italics  are  mine.^     \\'ell,  I  have  no  doubt 

*  Mr.  Keynes,  in  a  footnote,  refers  to  another  jjoinfc  1  critieisod  in  liis 
eTidence  for  the  "slum"  nature  of  tlie  Edinburgh  population.  I  said  that  a 
class  difference  between  the  children  of  public  elementary  schools  for  each  ago 
group  of  about  z  inches  in  statux'e  and  4-5  lbs.  in  veight  from  the  like  characters 
of  children  in  secondary  and  higher  grade  schools  was  a  well  recognised  fact,  and 
that  its  existence  would  not  suffice  to  differentiate  a  particular  pu])lic  elementary 
school  from  the  bulk  of  schools  providing  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
Mr.  Keynes  wrote  as  follows  in  his  review  of  our  memoir  in  this  Journal  : — 

"The  average  weight  of  the  children  is  below  the  normal  (sic!)  to  a  similar 
extent,  and  the  deficiency  becomes  more  marked  as  the  children  grow  older. 
Boys  of  14  weighed  on  the  average  21  lbs.  less  than  in  the  Edinburgh  Public 
School ;  girls  of  14  weigh  23  lbs.  less  than  in  the  Public  School,  25  lbs.  less  than 
in  the  Higher  Grade  School.    These  figures  also  the  memoir  omits  and  ignores." 

Our  memoir,  of  course,  omitted  any  special  consideration  of  them  because 
they  compare  averages  of  2  girls  of  14  and  5  boys  of  14  left  in  a  public 
elementary  school  with  higher  grade  schools  with  their  full  complement  of  boys 
and  girls  of  the  age  of  14  belonging  to  a  different  social  clas?.  The  actual 
measurements  for  children  of  loiver  ages  show  the  very  differences  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  passing  from  working  class  schools  to  schools  of  a  higher 
social  grade.  How  does  Mr.  Keynes  endeavour  to  get  over  the  blunder  of  citing 
averages  based  on  the  remnants  of  the  14-year-old  class — 5  boys  and  2  girls — left 
in  a  public  elementai-y  school,  all  children  of  which  leave  at  14?  Instead  of 
acknowledging  his  blunder,  he  says :  "  the  scantiness  of  the  data  is  more 
damaging  to  Professor  Pearson,  who  seeks  to  derive  positive  results  from  them, 
than  to  his  critics,  who  do  not."  I  do  not  know  what  results  I  ever  sought 
to  draw  from  these  seven  children,  but  the  words  I  have  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  Keynes'  own  paper  exhibit  the  sort  of  results  which  arc  drawn  from  tJiem 
by  a  critic,  who,  in  the  same  breath,  says  that  he  draws  nothing  from  tliem  but 
that  we  do,  and,  in  the  jn-cvious  breath,  tolls  us  that  we  have  ignored  and 
omitted  them  I 

^  An  examination  of  the  wages  Mr.  Keynes  attributes  to  the  sober  and 
drinking  sections  selected  by  him  will,  I  think,  serve  to  show  Ihe  degree  of 
impartiality  with  which  he  approaches  the  wliole  question  of  alcohol. 
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that  No.  147  did  count  as  a  drinker,  not  as  "drunken,"  when  his 
influence  on  the  chiklren  was  being  considered  since  he  was  a  "hard 
drinker  "  until  his  wife's  death,  but  I  must  protest  against  being  told 
that  I  have  treated  a  man  in  an  asylum  as  earning  full  wages,  or  a 
drunken  tram-driver  in  prison  as  leceiving  27s.,  or  a  clerk  out  of 
work  and  supported  by  his  wife's  brothel  as  receiving  a  like  wage  ! 
Surely  JNIr.  Keynes'  common-sense  has  failed  him,  when  he  came  to 
make  such  statements  without  a  word  of  caution  in  my  name ! 

The  fact  is  that  if  Mr.  Keynes  had  read  a  little  more  closely  the 
memoir   and   my   controversy  with    Professor  Marshall,  he  would 
have  seen   the   exact   bearing   of   the   table  and  the  wages  cited 
Professor    Marshall    made,   without   citing    any   data   at   all,    the 
following  statement  with  regard  to  the  Edinburgh  population  :  "  the 
strong   drunkard   probably    came   down   to   that  low-grade  of  work 
merely  because  he  was  a  drunkard,  while  the  sober  man  probably 
came  there  because  he  had  not  sufficient  character  and  physique  to 
earn  a  comfortable  living  anywhere."     He  had  gone  still  further  and 
suggested  that  our  drinking  class  would  have  been  receiving  40s.  a 
week  but  for  their  drinking,  and  that  they  were  strong  men  whom 
a  foreman  would  select  for  loiu-f/rade  jobs  at  the  docks.     I  replied 
that,  instead  of  assuming  this.  Professor  INIarshall  should  clamfy  the 
trades,  and  later,  as  he  failed  to  do  so,  published  our  own  classifica- 
tion.    That  classification  showed  that  the  drinking  and  non-drinking 
sections   were   scattered   indiscriminately   through  all  trades  ;  the 
drinking  sections  were  not  men  who  had  sunk  to  low-grade  jobs,  as 
suggested    by   Professor   Marshall.     We    then  sought   to   enquire 
whether  on  the  whole  those  who  took  alcohol  followed  the  trades 
requiring  less  intelligence  or  less  strength.     The  only  way  to  classify 
trades  in  some  approximate  manner  according  to  the  intelligence 
and  strength  required  in  them  is  to  classify  them  by  the  average 
wages   received    by  that   trade.     For   this  purpose  it  was  wholly 
sufficient  to  take  the  wages  stated  by  the  Investigation  Committee 
itself  to  be  the  wages  of  the  trade  in  cpiestion.     These  are  given  on 
p.  18  of  the  Jiepori^     These  are  not  absolutely,  but  for  our  purposes 
sufficiently  representative  of  the  grade  of  the  trade.     The  point  here 

''  Mr.  Kejnes  attempts,  on  his  page  119,  to  make  capital  out  of  a  railway 
porter  misprint.  If  this  be  a  misprint,  altliougli  the  tables  on  pages  8 — 18 
occasionally  correct  the  later  test,  then  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  tips, 
wliich  average  a  large  proportion  of  the  porter's  earnings.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  if  we  take  the  wages  of  the  railway  porters  as  given  in  the  later  text 
{iS.f.  and  total  weekly  income  15*.,  see  Nos.  57  and  404),  then  these  men  belong 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  labour;  one  of  these  men  is  a  teetotaler  and  the  other 
sober!  Of  the  total  railway  service  represented,  a  sober  guard  with  45*.  heads 
the  list,  a  drinking  railway  checker  (^9*.)  and  a  drinking  stoker  (25*.  6d.)  come 
next.  A  sober  railway  man  (25*.),  a  drinking  railway  painter  (25*.,  average 
21*.),  a  sober  railway  checker  who  leads  an  irregular  life  (20s.),  a  drinking 
platelayer  (18s.),  follow,  and  then  the  two  sober  porters.  Excluding  the  excep- 
tional case  of  the  guard,  who  belongs  to  the  aristocracy  of  labour,  the  wages  of 
the  drinkers  are  23*.  ^kd-  and  of  the  sober  19*.  ^d.  without  tips.  If  we  include 
the  case  of  the  guard,  24s.  £<?.,  which  agrees  very  well  with  our  extra  i*.  as  the 
price  of  sobriety. 
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w;i.s  the  o-r.ide  of  the  tr.ulc  ;iud  nut  tlie  coiupHi-.itivc  \v;i"-cs  of  ihc 
sober  ;iii(l  driiikiiit^  sections.  Any  slips  or  niis|)i'ints  then  tu  I.l; 
of  validity  in  the  ai'gument  must  l)e  shown  serionsly  to  aflcct,  tlie 
classification  of  the  trades  as  adopted  by  us  on  the  l)asis  of  the 
wages  provided  by  the  C.O.S.  Committee.*'  Tho-c  who  assert,  like 
Professor  Marshall  did,  that  the  drinking  section  followed  low-^rade 
jobs  rnay,  I  think,  be  called  upon  on  the  basis  of  our  classifir^ition 
to  indicate  what  classification  is  a  more  reasonable  one  in  their 
own  estimation.  I  shall  be  interested  to  see  how  far  it  modifies 
our  statement  that  both  sections  were  distributed  throu^di  all  the 
trades,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  alcoholic,  if  anything,  followed 
the  higher  and  not  the  "low-grade"  work. 

And  this  leads  me  directly  to  the  really  fundamental  jjoiiit  in 
the  whole  of  this  discussion  on  w^-iges.  What  l)earing  has  the 
question  of  wages  at  all  on  our  investigation  1  AVhy,  .soAVy  as  an 
index  to  the  trades  followed  by  the  sober  and  the  alcoholic.  "We 
are  not  fundamentally  concerned  with  the  economic  value  of  the 
drinker  as  a  w^orkman,  but  with  a  measure  of  what  his  health  and 
physique  were  like  apart  from  his  alcohol.  If  he  was  dilFerentiated 
physically  and  mentally  before  he  started  to  drink  from  the  .sober 
then  it  appeared  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  offspring  in  the  two 
classes  by  the  simple  laws  of  heredity  would  be  differentiated  quite 
apart  from  the  alcohol.  It  was  to  guard  to  some  extent  against 
this  possibility^  that  the  wage  cpiestion  was  investigated.  It  would 
have  suited  our  purpose  to  have  used  the  wages  current  in  the 
district  in  the  class  of  labour  followed  by  the  individual  had  we 
known  them,  because  our  object  was  to  show  that  the  physique  aiul 
al)ility  of  the  alcoholic  were  not  differentiated  from  those  of  the 
sober  initiaUj/,  and  the  rough  estimate  of  this  is  the  wage  of  the 
trade  the  individual  follows.  When  a  man  owing  to  drink  is 
receiving  low  wages  as  a  blacksmith  or  a  lithographer,  we  do  not 
believe  with  Professor  Marshall  that  he  has  sunk  to  these  trades 
owing  to  drinking.  A  trade  is  as  a  rule  chosen  early  in  life  and 
according  to  capacity.  A  man  may  fall  to  casual  labour,  but  a 
trade  which  requires  training  is  the  choice  in  general  of  a  pre- 
alcoholic  period.  That  is  the  importance  of  that  classification  of 
trades,  which  Professor  Marshall  tells  us  has  no  bearing  on  the 
problem  he  professes  to  discuss,  i.e.,  that  the  alcohol  u.sers  were 
fallen  Ijetter  stock  and  the  sober  poor  subnormal  stock  in  our 
Edinburgh  material.  It  is  the  capacity  for  wage-earning  when 
employed,  father  than  what  is  actually  earned  by  work,  broken  by 
bouts  of  drinking,  w^hich  is  the  index  we  need  for  the  original 
physique  and  ability  of  the  alcoholic.  Mr.  Keynes  and  Professor 
Marshall  seem  to  suppose  that  the  equality  of  the  wages  of  the  sol>er 
and  alcoholic  groups  is  necessary  for  our  position,  that  the  parental 
alcoholism  has  no  marked  effect  on  the  offspring.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  a  markedly  higher  wage-earning  power  in  the  alcoholic 

'  The  reader  will  see  from  this  aecouiit  how  absurd  is  the  sort  of  oliiirge 
Mr.  Keynes  makes,  e.ff.,  p.  120 :  "  It  will  be  noticed  that  Professor  Pearson  doca 
not  hesitate  to  reckon  No.  227,  who  has  done  no  work  for  seven  Tear:<,  as  tliough 
he  earned  normal  wages." 
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group  which  would  upset  our  results  for  it  would  show  that  the 
alcoholic  groups  were  physically  or  mentally  superior,  aud  thus 
heredity  might  balance  alcoholism.*'  It  is  clear  that  a  wage 
averaged  over  wageless  periods  induced  l)y  excessive  drinking  would 
cause  us  to  underestimate  the  capacity  of  the  alcoholic  section,  and 
that  the  nearer  we  can  get  to  the  wage  the  man  could  earn  in  his 
normal  state,  the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  the  wage  as  true  index  of 
his  non-alcoholic  capacity.  I  owe  this  fuller  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  her  treatment  of  the  wage  problem  to  Miss  Elderton,  and 
it  seems  to  me  sound.  She  was  seeking  some  method  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  alcoholic  section  was  initiaUi/  differentiated 
in  physique  and  intelligence  from  the  non-alcoholic.  That  I  think 
is  best  showii  by  a  classification  of  ti-ades,  l)ut  the  wage-earning 
power  when  sober  is  also  of  weight,  as  an  indication  that  the 
alcoholic  were  not  initially  inferior  to  the  sober  in  physique  and 
intelligence.  That  the  drinkers,  especially  the  bout  drinkers,  will 
be  found  more  frequently  out  of  employment  and  therefore  swell 
the  irregular  and  casual  groups  of  wage-earners  was  fully  admitted 
by  me  in  my  pamphlet  {Quedions  of  the  Day  and  the  Fraij.  I : 
Dulau  and  Co.).     Thus  I  wrote  : 

"19  per  cent,  of  drinkers  and  14  per  cent,  of  the  sober  have  been 
recorded  as  sometime  '  out  of  work.'  This  is  cpiite  compatiljle  with 
the  percentages,  56  per  cent,  and  49  per  cent,  we  found  for  the  two 
classes  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  charity ;  the  percentages  of  the 
drinkers  Ijeing  in  both  cases  swelled  by  the  bout-drinkers,  who  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  are  likely  to  be  idle  and  their  families 
seeking  relief  during  their  bouts.  There  is  no  evidence  in  these 
results  of  the  drinkers  or  the  temperate  being  originally  physically 
or  mentally  difterentiated  classes."     (p.  9.) 

I  have  asked  INIiss  Elderton  to  go  very  carefully  through  the 
wage  statistics"  of  the  llepori  again.  In  this  investigation  she  left 
out  from  the  "regular"  group  all  the  wages  stated  to  be  earned 
by  the  individual,  if  at  the  time  of  the  inquiiy  he  was  out  of 
work.  This  I  hold  is  not  a  correct  means  of  estimating  the 
relative  physique  and  intelligence  of  the  alcoholic  and  the  sober, 
because  there  will  always  lie  a  larger  percentage  of  drinkers  at  any 

^  That  this  view  was  a  possible  one  is  inclieated  at  more  than  one  point  of 
the  Memoir.     See,  for  example,  our  conclusion  (4)  on  p.  31. 

'  I  should  differ  from  Mr.  Keynes  in  the  value  to  be  attributed  to  the 
genei-al  data  as  to  wages  in  the  Report.  "  In  all  but  a  very  few  cases,"  the 
Secretary  writes  to  me,  "  the  employer  vouched  for  the  correctness  of,  or  else 
himself  corrected,  the  statement  of  the  mnn,  woman,  or  child;  and  where 
further  verification  could  be  had  from  a  trades  union  or  friendly  society  it  was 
obtained.  ' Rcgiilar  wage'  meant  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  the 
July  trades'  holidays,  the  statutory  holidays,  and  the  few  days  some  firms  give 
at  the  New  Year.  We  always  stated  if  the  man  was  idle  when  visited,  or  in  tlie 
general  remarks  amplified  that  by  explanation  for  each  individual  case.  We 
certainly  took  very  considerable  pains  over  the  wages  question,  getting  as  nnicli 
verification  as  possible.  But  at  the  same  time  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  say 
that  any  man  received  ^x  weeks'  wages  in  the  year.  We  certainly  tried  to 
indicate  if  a  man  was  casually  or  regularly  employed." 
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given  time  out  of  employment.  l);it;i  were  uvail.iMc  in  the  case  of 
623  men,  56-5  per  cent,  of  whom  fell  into  our  cutegory  of  drinkers, 
43 '5  P^''  cent,  into  that  of  sober.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry 
55  men  were  eithci*  idle,  ill,  in  prison,  or  could  have  no  wages 
assigned  to  them,  of  these  63-6  per  cent,  were  diinkers  and  36-4  per 
cent,  sober,  showing  an  increase  of  7-1  per  cent,  on  the  general  i)ro- 
portion  of  drinkers.  Turning  now  to  those  whose  wages  arc  stated, 
they  were  divided  into  the  following  classes :  regular,  average, 
casual,  irregular.  When  the  regular  wage  was  given  but  it  was  stated 
that  the  man  had  been  out  of  emplojmient  sometime  during  the 
year,  or  that  his  wage  when  working  was  so  and  so,  he  was  included 
in  the  irregular  workers."  Of  such  workers  there  were  46  recorded, 
63*0  per  cent,  among  the  drinking  section,  37-0  per  cent,  among  the 
sober,  the  mean  wages  stated  for  the  irregular  workers  was  ay.s'.  oil. 
for  the  drinking  section,  275.  id.  for  the  sober. 

The  "  casual "  section  is  a  difficult  one,  because  two  separate 
influences  are  at  work.  It  covers  the  trades  which  are  essentially 
casual^  apart  from  alcohol,  e.g.,  painters,  and  also  individuals  whose 
alcoholic  tendencies  prohibit  their  following  anything  else  but  casual 
occupation.  Whenever  the  recorders  gave  the  occupation  as  casual, 
but  stated  the  average  wages,  the  individual  was  transferred  to  the 
third  or  average  group.  The  casual  group  covered  112  cases,  of 
whom  70-5  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  drinking  section  and  29*5  per 
cent,  to  the  sober.  The  mean  wages  of  the  drinkers  were  24.^.  and 
of  the  sober  22.s\  8^/.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  irregular 
and  casual  groups  the  wage  value  of  the  di'inker  is  practically 
as  great  or  greater  than  the  wage  value  of  the  sober,  although 
there  is  an  excess  of  such  irregular  and  casual  workers  among 
the  drinkers.  Further,  if  we  turn  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
"  average  "  wages  of  those  not  in  regular  employment  is  provided, 
we  find  80  individuals,  57-5  per  cent.,  in  the  drinking  section, 
42-5  per  cent,  in  the  sober,  or  practically  the  same  percentages 
as  in  the  general  population.  Of  these  the  mean  wage  of  the 
drinking  section  is  23s-.  7^/.  and  of  the  sober  section  26.^.  i^., 
shomng  that  the  alcoholic  are  more  often  unable  to  follow  their 

*'  The  word  is  a  dangerous  one  to  use,  because  the  reader  at  once  associates 
it  with  casual  labourers  on  low-grade  work.  This  is  not  the  meaning  here. 
Thus,  No.  40  is  an  ironmouklcr  who  makes  375.  to  42.V.  a  week  when  he  will 
work,  and  No.  147  a  blacksmith  who  gets  30.V.  a  week  when  in  full  work  (tliis  is 
the  man  who  was  a  hard  drinker  till  liis  wife's  death).  Or,  again,  tlie  whole 
series  of  painters  with  wages  at  i6s.  when  employed,  or  averaging  jcv.,  tlie 
jobbing  confectioner,  the  tailor,  the  joiner  or  the  mason  with  irregular  or  casual 
employment,  with  wages  varying  from  30*.  to  40.V.  when  they  have  work  (or  more 
generally  when  they  will  work),  show  how  this  casual  group  contains  much 
highly-skilled  labour,  and  is  not  identical  with  a  mere  casual  labourers'  group. 
The  necessity  for  this  footnote  arises  from  the  possibility  of  the  reader  thinking, 
because  the  drinking  classes  are  in  excess  in  the  irregular  and  casual  wage 
groups,  they  therefore  follow  "  low-gvade"  trades.  It  is  quite  conceivable  lliat 
highly-skilled  trades  with  high  wages  but  irregular  employment  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  drinking.  The  reader  should  consult  the  dassiflcation  of 
the  trades  in  my  pamphlet,  pp.  10, 11. 
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occupation.  Lastly,  taking  the  33c  individuals  in  receipt  of  regular 
wages,  5o"6  per  cent,  of  these  were  sober  and  49*4  percent,  belonged 
to  the  drinking  section.  The  former  received  27.S.  id.  and  the 
latter  26s.  id.'  If  we  take  the  whole  four  series  of  wage  classes, 
making  no  allowance  for  irregularity  of  work,  but  including  the 
"average"  wages  when  known,  the  mean  wages  come  out  for  the 
sober  26s.  ^d.  and  25.S.  4f/.  for  the  drinking  section.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  statement  made  in  the  Mnnoir  that  the  i.s.  difference  shown  in 
the  wage  results  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  indicate  an 
employer's  preference  for  sobriety,  and  did  not  mark  an  inferior 
physique  or  mentality  in  the  alcoholic  section.'* 

Now  it  appears  to  me  that  whereas  an  •  equality  of  wage-value 
or  even  a  superiority  of  wage-value — as  apart  from  wage  earning — 
would  at  any  rate  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  taken  up  1)y 
Mr.  Keynes  and  Professor  jNIarshall,  the  inferiorit}^  of  the  wage- 
earning  power  can  only  tend  to  invalidate  their  assertion  that  the 
alcoholic  section  of  our  Edinburgh  population  is  a  differentiated 
section  mentally  and  physically.  They  are  anxious  to  demonstrate 
two  points  which  are  largely  incompatible:  first  that  the  alcoholic 
section  receives  lower  wages  than  the  sober  section,  and  secondly 
that  it  contains  physically  and  mentally  superior  beings  to  the  sober 
section,  and  therefore  shows  no  marked  inferiority  in  offspring. 
We  believe  that  the  two  sections  are  actually  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  population,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  hulk  of  the  working- 
class  population  in  Edinburgh ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
the  drinkers  are  a  better  class  who  have  sunk  to  "  low-grade  jobs." 
They  follow  jjrecisely  the  same  series  of  trades,  and  when  allowance 
is  made  for  alcoholic  hindrances,  appear  to  have  the  same  or  even 
slightly  higher  wage-power ;  when  in  regular  employment  they  get 
about  I.s.  less.  AVe  were  not  concerned  in  our  memoir  with  the 
influence  of  alcohol  in  extreme  cases  on  the  comfort  of  home  or  on 
the  reduction  of  wage,  we  solely  used  the  near  equality  of  wage  to 
indicate  that  the  drinking  did  not  denote  a  ph3^sically  and  mentally 
inferior  class.  Had  such  an  inferiority  existed  any  inferiority  in  the 
offspring  would  have  been  just  as  likel}'  to  be  due  to  that  as  to  the 
consumption  of  alcohol,  and  the  purport  of  our  memoir  would  have 
failed.  If  Mr.  Keynes  can  succeed  in  showing  that  the  wages  of 
the  alcoholic  section  of  the  community  are  for  a  sober  state^'^  largely 
inferior  to  those  of  the  sober  section,  then  he  will  not  have  proved, 
but  he  will  have  taken  a  first  step  to  proving  that  the  drinking 

®  The  values  given  above  agree  substantially  with  the  I'alues  26.?.  and  255. 
given  for  sober  and  drinker  on  p.  4  of  our  original  Memoir,  which  Mr.  Keynes 
misquotes  in  the  paragraph  I  have  ciled  abovp.  The  25*.  f>d.  and  25*.  5<^.  are 
the  wages  when  one  or  otlier  parent  drinks  and  when  neither  drink,  and  apply 
to  families  with  both  parents  alive. 

'"  Even  in  the  inebriate  reformatories  wiMi  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of 
mentally-defective  women,  each  with  an  average  number  of  27  convictions, 
i.e.,  in  cases  oP  extreme  alcoholism,  78  per  cent,  of  the  women  ai'e  fit  for  hard 
work,  and,  including  the  physically  unfit,  can  earn,  even  under  reformatory  c m- 
ditions,  z\l.  per  annum  per  head. 
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section  is  mentally  and  physically  iiifciior  ami  yui  i)roiliici'.s  cliildicu 
not  markedly  ])clo\v  the  grade  of  the  sober  section. 

I  may,  i)erliaps,  be  permitted  to  add  one  final  sentence  on  this 
sul)ject.  We  anticipated  many  words  of  abuse  from  those  wIkj  pass 
their  lives  on  the  temperance  platform  giving  expression  (o  |>rec(in- 
ceived  notions;  our  anticipation  has  been  duly  fulfilled.  \Vt;  did 
not  expect  the  tone  taken  by  Professor  Marshall  or  .Mr.  Keynes  in 
their  criticism  of  our  memoir,  and  if  Mr.  Keynes  thinks  I  liavc 
heaped  "  much  contumely  "  on  him,  he  should  ask  .some  impartial 
mind  for  a  candid  opinion  of  the  tone  originally  adopted  l)y  both 
Professor  Marshall  and  himself  in  starting  the  controver.sy.  When 
one  man  speaks  of  "  mathematical  outsiders "  and  the  other  of 
"wasting  labour"  and  "culling  facts  in  a  hurry"  they  must  not  bo 
surprised  if  the  criticised  reply  with  a  few  hard  knocks. 

I  am,  Sirs,  &c., 

Kaki,  Phai;son. 
January  5,  1911.     Eugenics  Lal)oi'atory, 

Universitv  of  London. 
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CUERENT   NOTES. 

The  trade  returns,  both  for  the  month  of  December,  1910,  and 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  December,  1910,  show  hxrgely 
increased  values.  For  the  month  there  is  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  December,  1909,  of  8,351,982/.  on  69,133,150/.,  or  137  per  cent., 
on  imports;  anincrease  of  3,634,213/.  on  37,424,1 10/.,  or  10-7  percent., 
on  exports;  and  an  increase  of  241,698/.  on  9,876,619/.,  or  2*5  per 
cent.,  on  re-exports.  For  the  year  1910,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1909,  there  is  an  increase  of  53,735,216/.  on  678,440,173/.,  or  8-6  per 
cent.,  on  imports;  an  increase  of  52,409,464/.  on  430,589,811/.,  or  13-8 
percent.,  on  exports;  and  an  increase  of  12,431,285/.  on  103,776,104/. 
or  i3'6  per  cent.,  on  re-exports.  The  following  tables  show  the 
annual  figures  in  greater  detail : — • 

[OClO's  omitted.] 


Twelve  montlis 

Exports.  ending 

^  ;  Deceii.l)er,  1910. 

Exports    of      produce    and    nianu-  <£ 
factures  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco '  26,114, 

I  [.Raw   materials  and    articles"!  j  t;Q  qq*; 

mainly  iinmanufactured  J  '       ' 

TIE.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly!  ^4-^02^ 

manufactured  J  '       ' 

ly.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- "1  snr 

fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  /  '      *' 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — • 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 12,878, 

II.  Raw   materials  and   articles  "1  ^^  oAn 
mainly  unmanulactui'ed    J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainlv  1  o-ro-i 

f    i.       J                            '    r  27,3o4, 

manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1  „„- 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J  ' 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial  ^^^,^,66, 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  64,369, 


Twelve  montlis        Increase  (  +  ) 

endinj;  j  or 

December,  1909.      Decrease  (  —  ). 


£ 


£ 


23,336, 

+    2,777, 

51,156, 

+    2,181, 

296,758, 

-t-  46,265, 

6,930, 

-1-     1,186, 

12,000, 

'    +       878, 

54,398, 

+    8,911, 

24,673, 

+    2,6S1, 

274, 

39, 

469,5^5. 

+  64,840, 

60,035, 

+     4,334, 

f(K  O's  omitted.] 

Twelve  montlis 
Shipping  (foreign  trade).                           ending 

Hecemlier,  1910. 

Twelve  montlis 

ending 
Pecember,  1909. 

Increase  (  +  ). 

Tons. 
Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered^           ..  „..„ 

with  cargoes  J              '       ' 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  \  i       .^  „  .. 

with  cargoes   J  :           '       ' 

Tons. 
40,316, 

57,194, 

Tons. 
+  1,300, 

+     137, 

1911.] 
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Imports. 

Twelve  nioiitlis 

ending 
December,  1910. 

Twelve  nioiitli'i 

eiKiin^ 
December.  1909. 

liicriM"!'     4  J 

or 
Decrensc  (  — ). 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

1    Food   drink  and  tobacco 

£ 
257,788, 

261,242, 

156,856, 

2,554, 

£ 

254  31 Q 

£ 

II.  Eaw  materials   and   articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured   / 

III.  Articles   wholly  or  mainly  1 
maniifactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

220,145,      !     +  41,097, 

1 

147,671,          +    9,185, 
2,569,     1    -        15, 

Total  merchandise 

678,4+0, 

624,704,          +  53,735. 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

71,422, 

66,507,      '     +    4,01.", 

Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-number  of  prices  for  December,  1910,  is 
77-9,  as  against  7 7 '8  in  November,  the  average  of  the  eleven  years 
1867-77  being  taken  as  100.  During  the  past  year  the  monthly 
index-number  has  not  shown  any  important  variation.  A  fall  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  but  a  recovery  was  soon  made,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  stood  2  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Articles  of  food  are  about  r  per  cent,  lower  and  materials  over 
I  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year  ago.  The  Economist  index-number 
stands  at  2513,  as  against  2390  in  December,  1909,  and  2461  in 
November,  1910,  the  movement  amounting  to  a  fraction  over  2  per 
cent,  in  December,  and  to  5^  per  cent,  since  last  year.  Except  for 
the  few  summer  months  of  1907,  the  Economist  index-number  has 
not  been  so  high  since  1890. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  during  November,  1910,  was  as  follows: — 


Trade  Unions  making  returns. 

Reported  as 

nuemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membersliip. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

November,  1910  

October,  1910' 

November,  1909  

416 
416 
416 

680,524 
678,379 
696.415 

31,276 

30,088 
45,569 

46 
4-4 
6-5 

Employment  in  November  was,  on  the  whole,  not  quite  so  good 
as  in  October.  There  was  an  improvement  in  the  cotton  and 
printing  trades  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  building  and  kindred 
industries  showed  a  decline.  The  metal  and  engineering  trades 
continued  to  be  adversely  affected  by  the  dispute  in  the  ship- 
building trade.     As  compared  with  a  year  ago  coal  mining  w<is 
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about  the  same  and  shipbuilding  much  worse ;  otherwise,  the 
principal  industries,  including  the  cotton  trade,  showed  an 
improvement. 

The  January  issue  of  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  contains  an 
article  by  Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  C.S.I. ,  on  "  Our  Statistics : 
a  plea  for  a  Central  Government  Department."  The  writer  reviews 
the  work  of  the  Official  Statistics  Committee,  appointed  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  in  1877,  and  with  regard  to  its  failure 
he  says  :  "  The  rock  ujion  which  the  Committee  split,  was  the 
"  dislocation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  official  hierarchy  implied  in 
"  the  proposal  that  a  new  and  independent  body  should  be 
"  endowed  with  authority  to  prescribe,  alter  or  control  the  statistical 
"  work  of  existing  departments."  He  then  gives  instances  of 
marked  improvements  which  have  since  been  introduced,  followed 
by  others  in  which  there  is  still  ground  for  much  dissatisfaction.  He 
finds  that  the  defects  in  our  official  statistics  are  traceable  mainly  to 
two  causes  :  first,  the  want  of  co-operation  between  departments  in 
regard  to  the  form  and  detail  of  their  respective  returns;  and, 
secondly,  the  want  of  machinery  responsiljle  for  collating  the  returns 
from  all  the  different  sources  and  dealing  with  them  in  their  general, 
as  distinguished  from  their  departmental,  significance.  "  That  the 
"  existing  state  of  affairs  can  be  improved,"  he  adds,  "  there  is,  of 
"  course,  no  doubt,  l)ut  it  is  only  after  the  most  minute  inquiry  that 
"  the  means  can  be  found  to  introduce  an  infusion  of  statistical 
•'  method  into  quarters  where  the  demand  of  current  duties  must 
"  interfere  with  the  appreciation  at  their  full  value  of  the  returns 
"  there  prepared,  more  especially  in  their  relation  to  the  work  being 
"  conducted  on  corresponding  lines  elsewhere." 


In  regard  to  this  inquiry,  Sir  Athelstane  Baines  points  out 
that  one  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  report  of  1879 
was  "  that  its  proposals  were  not  based  upon  a  complete  and 
"  impartial  survey  of  the  statistical  work  of  the  different  depart- 
"  ments.  The  most  necessary  preliminary  step,  therefore,  must 
"  be  to  get  that  work  set  forth  in  full  explanatory  detail,  first 
"by  departments,  then  by  subjects,  when  the  latter  are  dealt 
"  with  in  more  than  one  office.  From  this  statement  can  be 
"  learnt  not  only  the  scope  of  each  return,  but  also  how  far  it 
"  supplements  or  is  inconsistent  with  any  other.  Its  compilation 
"  will  be  undeniably  a  very  heavy  task  which  must  be  carried 
"  through  by  official  agency.  It  would  be  necessary,  too,  that  the 
"  scrutiny  of  the  forms  should  be  in  the  hands  of  experts  in 
"statistical  analysis  and  comparison,  and  it  Avould  be    advisable, 
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"  therefore,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  some  non-officials  known  to  be  well 
"  versed  in  social  and  economic  statistics,  in  order  that  varied 
"  experience  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work  of  co- 
"  ordination."  The  writer  expressly  refrains  from  sp(;cifying  the 
authority  which  should  prescribe  the  proposed  changes  and  see  that 
they  are  carried  out.  For  the  next  stage  "  when  the  returns  of  nK).-,t 
"  of  the  departments  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  a  wider  survey  in 
"  order  that  their  full  statistical  value  may  be  disclosed,"  he  propo.ses 
a  central  organisation,  supplemented  or  not  by  a  consultative  body 
of  experts.  The  hands  of  the  higher  officials  are  already  full, 
and  every  year  brings  additional  responsibilities  to  the  departments. 
Such  statistics  as  Sir  Athelstane  Baines  has  in  view  cannot,  he  says, 
be  the  bye-product  of  routine,  but  must  occupy  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  specialised  staff'.  The  representations  of  economists 
and  statisticians  for  years  past  for  the  establishment  of  such  an 
office  have  failed,  and  "  the  refusal  does  not  rest  merely  upon  the 
"  stereotyped  financial  ground  that  '  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
"  '  new  establishment  will  result  either  in  saving  or  in  profit  com- 
"  'mensurate  with  its  cost.'  But  there  seems  to  be  also  an  under- 
"  current  of  apprehension  lest  it  be  found  exceedingly  difhcult  to 
"  establish  the  relations  between  such  an  office  and  existing 
"  departments  on  lines  which  would  not  engender  perpetual 
"  friction."  Sir  Athelstane  Baines,  while  recognising  that  the  task 
"  would  doubtless  be  delicate  and  prol)ably  invidious  "  thinks  its 
achievement  possible,  and  reminds  his  readers  that  "many  more 
"  unpalatable  administrative  changes  have  been  effected  as  soon  as 
"  statesmen  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  insist  upon  them." 
The  article  concludes,  however,  with  the  intimation  that  this 
contingency  is  still  below  the  horizon.  "  The  outline  I  have  given 
"  may  be  found  interesting,  if  not  useful,  if  it  chance  to  fall  into 
"  the  hands  of  some  one  called  upon  to  comment  upon  the  same 
"  shortcomings  and  remedies — a  century  hence." 


The  United  States  Immigration  Commission  have  issued  a  partial 
or  preliminary  report  on  "  Changes  in  bodily  form  of  descendants 
"  of  Immigrants "  which  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  environment.  Shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Commission's  work,  the  possibility  of  getting  an 
accurate  test  of  the  influence  of  the  American  environment  upon 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  was  considered,  and  it  was 
thought  that  if  careful  measurements  of  the  bodies  of  European 
immigrants  and  of  their  descendants  at  different  ages  and  ii. 
different  circumstances  were  made,  valuable  results  might  be 
reached.     Professor  Franz  Boas  was  accordingly  invited  to  direct 
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such  an  investigation  and  was  put  in  general  charge.  The  results 
now  published  must  be  regarded  as  tentative,  for  the  numbers  are  at 
present  small  and  the  data  refer  to  East  European  Hebrews  and  to 
Sicilian  immigrants  only,  but  they  suggest  conclusions  of  the  most 
far-reaching  kind.  In  brief  the  results  are  these  :  the  children  of 
immigrants  born  after  the  parents'  arrival  in  the  States  differ 
appreciably  in  most  of  the  measurements  noted  from  those  born 
before  the  parents'  arrival,  and  the  differences  appear  slightly  to 
increase  with  the  duration  of  the  parents'  stay  in  the  new  country. 
In  stature  and  in  weight  the  American-born  children  of  the  east 
European  Hebrews  exceed  the  foreign-born  children  of  such  immi- 
grants :  the  children  of  the  Sicilians  on  the  other  hand  show  no 
such  favourable  influence,  but  rather  a  small  loss  in  vigour.  As 
regards  head-index,  which  has  been  regarded  by  many  anthro- 
pologists as  a  particularly  stable  character,  little  affected  by 
environment,  the  American-born  children  of  the  Hebrews  show  a 
decrease,  the  American-born  children  of  Sicilians  an  increase — the 
two  tending,  it  would  seem,  to  converge  towards  a  common  mean. 
"  This  fact,"  writes  Professor  Boas,  "  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
■"  ones  discovered  in  our  investigation,  because  it  shows  that  not 
"  even  those  characteristics  of  a  race  which  have  proved  to  be  most 
"  permanent  in  their  old  homes  remain  the  same  under  our  new 
"  surroundings ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  when  these 
"  features  of  the  body  change,  the  whole  bodily  and  mental  make-up 
"  of  the  immigrants  may  change."  A  possible  source  of  fallacy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  type  of  immigrant  has  been  undergoing  a  steady 
change  of  recent  years,  but  a  comparison  of  the  American-born  and 
the  foreign-born  children  with  their  own  parents,  instead  of  in  the 
aggregate,  confirms  the  result.  As  an  illustration,  we  give  an 
extract  from  the  tables  respecting  the  height,  weight  and  head- 
index  of  the  sons  of  East  European  Hebrews,  age  12  :  F  stands  for 
"foreign-born,"  A  for  "American-born."  The  means  and  standard- 
deviations  given  at  the  foot  of  the  table  are  both  taken  from  the 
original  report.  All  the  differences  are  well  in  excess  of  the 
probable  error,  the  excess  being  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  head- 
index. 
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The  issue  of  the  Journal  de  la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris 
for  December  hist  contains,  inter  alia,  an  essay  by  ]\I.  Lucien 
March  "Sur  un  mode  d'exposer  les  principaux  Elements  de  La 
"  theorie  statistique."  Commencing  with  the  subject  of  averages, 
M.  March  proceeds  to  discuss  variability,  inchiding  under  this 
head  both  measures  of  dispersion  and  the  theory  of  frequency 
curves,  and  concludes  with  a  third  section  on  covariation  (correhition). 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  note  to  indicate  the  lines 
on  which  he  develops  his  subject — we  must  refer  those  interested 
to  the  original — but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  essay  is  con- 
trolled throughout  by  the  idea  expressed  by  Monsieur  March  in  a 
previous  paper  {ride  the  same  journal  for  September,  1908)  viz., 
that  the  Avord  "probability"  should  be  aA'oided  in  stati-stical 
theory,  and  the  rules  of  that  theory  should  not.  be  borrowed  from 
the  theory  of  probability.  "The  positive  part  of  the  theory  of 
"  statistics  considers  certain  series  of  events,  relations,  sequences,  or 
"  frequencies.  On  such  data,  when  suitable  measures  have  been 
"  applied,  we  can  found  reasons  for  believing  in  certain  possible 
"  consequences.  But  these  reasons  are  nearly  always  insufficient : 
"  other    reasons — based     on    qualitative     data    or     on    plausible 
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"  hypotheses — must    intervene,    and     such     reasons     are     hardly 
"  susceptible  of  measurement.'' 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon  a  copy  of  his 
report  (reprinted  from  the  Revue  Infernafionale  de  Sociologie)  on  the 
causes  of  the  fall  of  the  birth-rate  in  France  and  the  remedies 
therefor.  The  report  is  one  presented  to  the  Sub-committee  on 
Natality  of  the  Committee  on  Depopulation.  Starting  from  the  fact 
that  absolutely  sterile  marriages  do  not  appear  to  be  more  frequent 
ill  France  than  in  other  countries,  it  is  argued  that  the  fall  in 
fertility  cannot  be  due  to  physiological  causes,  but  must  be  due  to 
the  desire  of  parents  to  limit  the  size  of  their  families.  This  view 
is  borne  out  by  the  relation  observed  between  the  social  character 
of  a  district  and  the  ratio  of  Inrths  to  women  of  fertile  age,  and 
even  more  directly  by  the  greater  number  and  greater  value  of 
estates  passing  by  death  in  the  case  of  small,  as  compared  with 
large  families.  Some  possible  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
— alterations  of  the  laws  respecting  succession,  marriage  and  divorce, 
a  lightening  of  the  burden  of  taxation  on  large  families  and  the 
according  of  special  privileges  to  such  families,  e.g.,  the  reservation 
of  employment  in  the  public  services  and  certain  favours  in  the  case 
of  military  service — are  discussed  in  the  second  part  of  the  report. 
"  The  fall  in  the  French  birth-rate  will  not  cease  and  will  end  in 
"  the  destruction  of  the  nation,"  the  Committee  conclude,  "  if  an 
"  attempt  is  not  made,  by  every  rational  means,  to  lessen  the 
"  opposition  which  exists  between  the  interests  of  the  individual 
"and  the  interests  of  the  species.  The  legislator  should  never 
"  deviate  from  this  standpoint.  The  duty  of  bringing  up  children 
"  should  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  taxation.  To  pay  a  tax  is,  in 
"  fact,  to  make  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 
"  The  family  that  brings  up  children  does  the  same." 


In  a  paper  on  the  variability  of  the  two  sexes,  published  in  the 
Studi  Ecovomico-giuridici  of  the  University  of  Cagliari,  Professor 
Corrado  Gini  raises  the  question  of  the  proper  method  of  measuring 
variability  in  such  a  case.  Professor  Pearson  suggested  that  the 
standard-deviation  might  be  misleading,  as  we  would  hardly  expect 
the  same  actual  dispersion  in  the  case  of  the  male  as  in  the  case  of 
the  female,  with  her  smaller  mean  measurements.  He  proposed, 
accordingly,  to  use  the  ratio  of  the  standard-deviation  to  the  mean 
(the  co-efficient  of  variation)  as  a  measure  of  relative  dispersion,  and 
other  writers  have  made  suggestions  to  the  same  effect.  But,  argues 
Professor  Gini,  the  standard-deviation  of  the  sum  of  n  independent 
variables  of  the  same  dispersion  is  proportional  not  to  n  but  to  the 
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square-root  of  n,  while  the  mean  of  the  sum  (if  the  means  of  the 
elements  arc  equal)  is  proportional  to  n  itself.  Hence,  if  wo  may 
assume  any  dimension  of  the  human  body  to  be  compounded  of  a 
number  of  such  elements — the  difference  between  the  two  sexes 
being  due  to  a  difference  in  the  number  and  not  in  the  mean  size  of 
the  element — the  ratio  of  the  standard-deviation  to  the  square-root 
of  the  mean  should  be  taken  as  an  index  of  "  relative  variability," 
for  the  ratio  of  these  indices  for  the  two  sexes  measures  the  ratio 
of  the  dispersions  of  the  elements.  The  index  in  question  Profe.s.sor 
Gini  calculates  for  a  number  of  different  series  of  data,  some  original 
and  some  cited  from  Professor  Pearson,  and  concludes  that  males 
are  not  more  variable,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  than  females,  except 
at  birth.  The  hypothesis  on  which  the  proposed  measure  is  founded 
seems  original  and  worth  discussion,  but  a  little  artificial :  it  is 
surely  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  for  any  given  dimension,  the 
number  of  the  elements  is  the  same  for  the  two  sexes  but  their 
average  dimensions  differ. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  have  issued  a  report  by  Mr.  M.  L. 
Cooke,  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
on  "Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency,"  i.e.,  on  the  efficiency  of 
certain  American  institutions  for  higher  education,  so  far  as  regards 
their  physics  departments  at  least,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  of 
business.  "  The  college  is  partly  a  business,  and  partly  something 
very  "different  from  a  business,"  as  stated  in  the  preface,  and 
"  Mr.  Cooke  is  concerned  only  with  the  former  aspect.  It  will  be 
"interesting  for  those  to  whom  the  latter  view-point  is  more  natural 
"  to  consider  how  far  his  observations  have  suggestive  significance." 
Part  I  consists  of  the  text  of  Mr.  Cooke's  report,  and  in  Part  II 
is  given  an  extensive  series  of  statistical  tables  illustrating  and 
supporting  his  conclusions.  These  conclusions  seem  to  us  of  great 
importance  and  of  very  general  application.  The  report  indicates 
"  the  general  lack  of  intensiveness  which  one  finds  everywhere 
"  pervading  the  universities  and  colleges  " ;  the  great  variety  in 
type  of  organisation ;  the  want  of  any  gauge  of  efficiency  ;  the 
diversity  of  conditions  of  work,  of  the  treatment  of  research  and  the 
sums  spent  thereon ;  the  difficulty  of  a  man  whose  abilities  lie  in 
teaching  rather  than  in  research  acquiring  a  reputation  at  all 
commensurate  with  his  abilities ;  the  inefficient  use  made  of  rooms 
— frequently  only  some  three  hours  a  day — and  similar  matters. 
On  the  important  question  of  "inbreeding"  of  teachers,  i.e.,  the 
tendency  of  an  institution  to  the  exclusive  employment  of  its  own 
students  as  teachers,  the  following  data  are  of  interest :— Percentage 
of  staff  entirely  home-bred,  Columbia  6,  Harvard  39,  Massachusetts 
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Institute  of  Technology  loo,  Princeton  13,  Toronto  64,  Wisconsin 
23.  "It  would  seem,"  writes  Mr.  Cooke,  and  we  cordially  agree, 
"  that  either  an  extremely  high  percentage  or  an  extremely  low 
"  percentage  of  teachers  drawn  from  the  school  at  which  they  teach 
"  is  bad  practice.  There  was  one  marked  instance  (perhaps  two) 
"  where  the  department  of  physics  seemed  to  lack  solidarity  on 
"account  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  drawn  from  other  insti- 
"  tutions."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  too  large  a  proportion  of  teachers 
be  drawn  from  the  students  of  the  same  institution,  the  instruction 
may  tend  to  become  too  narrow  both  in  style  and  scope. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  statistics  are  at  present  held  at  so  few 
centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  commencement,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  of  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood,  at 
the  Technical  College,  Huddersfield,  may  be  noted  with  satisfaction. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  methods  of  collection  and  tabulation  of 
statistics  ;  methods  of  statistical  analysis  ;  comparison  of  groups  and 
series  ;  index-numbers ;  and  charts  and  diagrams.  Illustrations  will 
be  drawn  from  statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  shipping,  production, 
banking,  pauperism,  prices,  wages,  unemployment,  trades-unions, 
co-operation,  physical  condition  of  school  children,  lunacy,  births, 
marriages,  disease  and  deaths. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Stockholm  Municipal  Bureau  of 
Statistics  ("  Stockholms  stads  Statistika  Kontor "),  hitherto  desig- 
nated for  international  purposes  "  Bureau  de  statistique  de  la  ville 
"  de  Stockholm,"  will  in  future  be  known  as  "Service  Municipale 
"  de  Stockholm."  Some  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the  past 
owing  to  a  similarity  of  designations,  and  it  is  desired  that  all 
correspondence  should  now  be  addressed  in  accordance  with  the 
above  chano;e. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  as  Director  of  the  Census 
of  Production  at  the  Board  of  Trade  is  announced.  Mr.  Thomas 
Butler  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Statistics  and 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  of  Ireland  vice  Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Adams,  resigned. 


The  New  Year's  list  of  Honours  contained  the  names  of 
three  Fellows  of  this  Society,  and  we  are  glad  to  congratulate 
Sir  R.  F.  Crawford,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  G.  L.  Gomme,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  Commonwealth  Statistician  of  Australia, 
C.M.G.  Sir  Kichard  Crawford  was  for  some  years  a  member  of 
Council,  and  has  read  two  papers  before  the  Society. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 


United  Kingdom — 
The  Accountant,  1910 — 

December  3 — The  Public  Trustee  and  his  work. 
December  10 — The  Sale  of  Goods  Act :   ITilson  {Ilnrace). 
December  17 — The  Local  Government  Board  and  local  taxation 

in  England  and  Wales. 
December  24— Bankruptcy  reform  :  Fijfe  {T.  A.). 
Accountants^    Magazine.     December,    1910 — The    history    of     the 

income-tax  :  Bell  (L.  B.). 
Bankers  Magazin e — 

December,     1910 — Land    banks    in   France.     Scheme   for    the 
creation  of  a  national  gold  reserve.     A  reply  to  Mr.  Edgar 
Crammond.      The    Union  Bank    of    Scotland,    Ltd.      The 
American  banker's  convention. 
January,  1911 — The  progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during    1910.     No.   1.    Capital   and   reserve  funds. 
Banker's  superannuation  and  pension  funds.     United  States 
banking  and  currency  :  Murray  (Beg.). 
Economic  Journal.     December,   1910 — Economic  security  and  un- 
employment insurance  :   Smith  (Sir  H.  IJewellyn).      Statistical 
measurement  of  profit :    Ashley  (Prof.  IF.  J.).     On  financiers' 
profits  :  Lehfeldt  (B.  A.).     Municipal  socialism  :  Cohn  (Prof.  G.). 
Poverty  figures  :  Macgregor  (Prof.  D.  //.).     Economic  transition 
in  India  :  Dodwell  (D.  H.).     French  railway  servants  and  their 
pensions  :    Bellet  (D.).      German  factory  hands :    Lesser  (E.). 
Method  of  determining  numerical  value  :    Pigou  (Prof.  A.  C). 
Letter   from   Japan :    Soyeda   (J.).     Recent   congresses :    Gide 
(Prof  C). 
Financial  Bevietv  of  Beviews — 

December,  1910 — The  financial  outlook  of  Australia  :  Beid  (The 
Bt.  Hon.   Sir   George,  P.C,  K.C.).    The  probable  future  of 
investment :  Hobson  (J.  A.).     America  and  American  invest- 
ments :  Cousins  (Arthur  G.). 
January,  1911 — The  rudiments  of  sound  investment :  Lou-enfdd 
(Henry),     Our   statistics  :  a  plea  for  a  Central  Goveiiiment 
Department:  Baines  (Sir  J.  A.,  C.S.L).     Where  speculation 
breaks  down  and  investment  succeeds :  Chafterton  (E.  Kehlr). 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     December,  1910— -The  railway 
transport    of    agricultural    produce  :  Lissenden  (Geo.  />.).     The 
commercial     gi-owing     of    sugar    beet     in     Norfolk  :    Sauyrr 
(JFalter  E.). 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers — 

December,  1910 — The  President's  Inaugural  Address.  Inter- 
national conference  on  bills  of  exchange :  report  of  the 
British  delegates.  A  plea  for  a  united  effort  to  standardise 
application,  allotment  and  call  forms :  Hepburn  (P.  F.). 
Loans  issued  during  the  year. 

January,  1911 — On  valuation  for  mortgage  of  real  property: 
Martin  {Howard).     Overdrafts  of  local  authorities. 
United  Emjnre  :  The  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  Journal — 

December,  1910 — The  imperial  problem:  Marlborouf/h  (The  Duke 
of).  A  British  sea-power  in  the  Pacific  :  New  Zealand's 
mercantile  marine  :  Scholefield  {Guy  H.).  The  Georgian  Bay 
ship  canal :  Colquhoun  {Archibald  B.). 

January,  1911 — The  necessity  for  an  imperial  parliament: 
Echvards  (Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan).  Colonial  education  in 
Germany  :    Hamilton  {Louis). 

United  States — 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.  November,  1910 — Chicago's  housing 
problem  :  families  in  furnished  rooms  :  Breckinridge  {S.  P.)  and 
Abbott  {Edith).  The  transition  to  an  objective  standard  of  social 
control :  Bernard  {L.  L.).  The  influence  of  newspaper  pre- 
sentations upon  the  growth  of  crime  and  other  anti-social 
activity  :  Fenton  {Frances). 
American  Statistical  Association.  Quarterly  Publications.  No.  91. 
September,  1910 — International  crop-reporting  service:  Clark 
(C.  C).  Kailway  statistics  :  Haney  {Lewis  H.).  Eeferenda  in 
Massachusetts  and  Boston  :  Hartwell  {Edward  M.). 
Bankers^  Magazine  {A^ew  York).    December,  1910 — Adjusting  branch 

bank  finances  :  Eckardt  {H.  M.  P.). 
Bulletin  of_  the  Bureau  of  Labor.     No.  89.     July,  1910— Child-labor 

legislation  in  Europe  :   Veditz  {C.  JV.  A.). 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  1910 — 

November — The    world    entrepot:     Smith    {J.   Bussell).       The 
economics   of    Henry    George's    "  Progress   and    Poverty " : 
Johnson   {Edgar   H.).      The   Forth   and   Clyde   ship   canal : 
3Ioulton  {H.  G.). 
,   December — Banknotes  and  lending  power :  Laughlin  {J.  Laurence). 
Making  a  tariff  law :    Evans  {Samuel  M).      The  shirtwaist 
trade  :  Goodman  {Pearl)  and  Ueland  {Elsa). 
Yale  Bevieiv.     November,  1910 — The  religious  question  in  Spain: 
Guijarro  {L.  G.).     The  problem  of  sick  and  accident  insurance 
in  Switzerland  :  Jenny  {0.  H.).     Work,  accidents,  and  the  law  : 
Cheney {H.).    Economic  phases  of  the  railroad  rate  controversy: 
Sakolski  {A.  M.).     The  statistical  work  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment :  Parmelee  {J.  II.). 
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Austria — 

Sfatistische  Monafsrhrift,  1910— 

October — Die  Ausgediiigeinstitutioii  :  Forchr.r  i^Dr.  Ifinjo).  Die 
Einwanderung  nach  Siidamerika :  EmiJisch  {Dr.  v.).  Die 
vorlaufigen  Ergebuisse  der  Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  in 
Osterreich  im  Jahre  1909. 

November- December — Das  finanzpolitische  Prinzip  dcrBeweglich- 
keit  im  osterreichischen  (lirekten  Steuersysteme :  I'orjel 
{Dr.  E.  H.).  Die  ungarische  Volksziihlung  vom  31  Dezem1)er, 
1900:  Heclce  {Dr.  WilheJm).  Die  XII.  Session  des  Iiiter- 
nationalen  Statistischeii  Institutes  zu  Paris :  Ilaan  {Ilur/o 
Freih.  v.).  Zvir  Frage  der  Hiiusernunierierung  :  Kuinanierld 
{Dr.  Kanmir  L.).  Anl^au  und  Ernte  der  wichtigsten  Korner- 
friichte  im  Jahre  1910.     Vorliiufige  Ergebnisse. 

France — 

Annales  des  Sciences  Politiques.  November,  1910 — Le  rachat  des 
chemins  de  fer  au  Japon :  Li^vi/  {Maurice).  La  politique 
douaniere  de  I'Empire  allemand.  II.  Le  prince  de  Billow  et  le 
tarif  du  25  decembre  1902  :  Jrmar/nac  (J.)  and  Saint  Girons  {!'.). 
Auguste  von  der  Heydt,  ministre  du  commerce  et  des  finances 
de  Prusse  (1801-74)  :  Baffalovich  {A.).  Chronique  inter- 
nationale.  (1909)  :  Gidel  {Gilbert).  Chronique  coloniale. 
(1909) :  Vauchassade  de  Chaumont  {Georges). 
Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhe  des  Finances.  October,  1910 — Le 
projet  de  budget  rectifie  pour  1911.  Le  commerce  extt^rieur 
en  1909.  La  situation  financi^re  des  departements  en  190G. 
Le  mouvement  des  cheques  fran(jais  d'apres  les  produits  de 
I'impot.  Les  revenus  de  I'fitat. 
Journal  des  Economistes.  December,  1910 — Faits  et  previsions: 
Guyot  {Yves).  La  production  capitaliste  et  I'anarchie  inter- 
nationale:  Nodcow  {■!.).  Le  credit  agricole  :  Bernard  {Era nrois). 
La  situation  des  chemins  de  fer  federauxen  Suisse :  Fararger{Pli.). 
Etudes  aniericaines:  le  Congres  annuel  des  banquiers  americains : 
Baffalovich  {Arthur).  Eevue  de  rAcademie  des  sciences  morales 
et  politiques  (du  15  aoUt  au  15  novembre  1910):  Lefort  (./.). 
Travaux  des  chambres  de  commerce :  Bouxel.  Mouvement 
scientifique  et  industriel :  BeJlet  {Daniel).  Lettre  des  fitats-Unis : 
Tricorhe  {George  N).  La  grfeve  generale  :  Pass//  {Frederic). 
Journal  de  la  SociiU  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  December,  1910— 
Rechercjie  d'une  methode  rationnelle  de  representation  pro- 
portionnelle  :  BouUeau  {M.  G.).  Essai  sur  un  mode  d'oxposer 
les  principaux  elements  de  la  theorie  statistique  :  Marrh  (.1/.  L.). 
Chronique  des  questions  ouvrieres  et  des  assurances  sur  la  vie  : 
Bellom  {Maurice). 
La  B^forme  Socicde — 

November  16,  1910— Proudhon  et  ses  doctrines  sur  la  pro- 
pri^te  :  CUment  {Henrii).  La  placement  et  le  choinagc : 
Olphe-Galliard  {G.).  De  quelques  ameliorations  possibles  a  la 
loi  du  15  F^vrier  1902  sur  la  protection  de  la  saute  publKpie  : 
Bisler  {Georges).  L'accroissement  du  divorce  dans  les  classes 
populaires :  Nourrisson  {Paul). 
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France — Contd. 

La  Riforme  Social e — Co7itd. 

December  1, 1910 — La  legislation  ouvriere  en  Australasie  :  Huhert- 
Vallcroux  (M.).  Les  cooperatives  d'achats  en  gros  entre  petits 
commer^ants  et  petits  industriels  :  Clercq  (Victor  de).  L'expro- 
priation  pour  cause  d'insalubrite :  une  loi  necessaire :  Risler 
(G.)  L'Office  beige  des  metiers  et  negoces  {continued  in  7i€o:t 
issue,  December  16) :  Royer  de  Doxir  {Baron  de). 

December  16,  1910 — Les  ecoles  techniques  et  de  perfectionne- 
ment  en  France  et  a  I'etranger :  Blondel  (Georges).  Ce  que 
voulaient  les  cheminots  :  pourquoi  ils  n'ont  rien  obtenu : 
N.  (F.  M.).  Le  role  des  consommateurs  vis-a-vis  du  petit 
commerce  :  Bergeron  (J.).  Les  ateliers  cooperatifs  d'artisans 
(continued  in  issue  of  Januari/  1,  1911) :  Barrat(M.). 

January  I,  1911 — Un  essai  d'aide  sociale  a  la  famille  ouvriere 
dans  le  quartier  de  Plaisance  :  Chaptal  (Mademoiselle). 
L'accession  aux  emplois  publics  avant  et  depuis  la  revolution  : 
Cilleuls  (Alfred  des).  Ateliers  de  famille  et  petite  Industrie  a 
domicile :  Georges-Picot  (R.). 
Revue  d^ Economic  Politique.    November-December,  1910 — Une  theorie 

negligee:  Landry  (Adolphe).    Le socialisme  municipal  en  France: 

Nezard  (Henri).     Le  projet  d'impot  sur  le  revenu :    Lavergne 

(A.  de)  et  Henry  (Paul).     Concurrence :   lutte  pour  la  vie  ou 

liberte  economique  1  Raynaud  (B.). 

Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Rassen-  tind  Gesellschafts- Biologic.  September-October, 
1910 — Beitrage  zum  Bevolkerungsproblem  unserer  tropischen 
Kolonien  :  Kuh  (Dr.).  Kulturelle  Entwicklung  und  Absterbe- 
ordnung :  Prinzing  (Dr.  F.).  Hundert  Fehlgeburten  ihre 
Ursachen  und  Folgen  :  Weissenberg  (Dr.  S.).  Der  verschiedene 
Widerstand  der  Geschlechter  gegen  die  Entartung :  Velden 
(Dr.  F.  von  den). 

Deutsches  Sfutistisches  Zentralblatt.  November,  1910 — Die  amtiiche 
Statistik  auf  der  Allgemeinen  Stadtebau-Ausstellung  in  Berlin 
im  Jahre  1910:  Kuczynski  (Dr.  R.). 

Jahrbuch  filr  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirischaft 
(Schmdler's).  Heft  4,  1910 — -Die  stJindischen  Elemente  in  der 
ungariscben  Politik :  Garr  (Max).  Tunesien,  seine  heutige 
Verfassung  und  Verwaltung :  Rathgen  (B.).  Montesquieu  als 
Staatsmann.  (Nach  einer  bisher  unbekannten  Denkschi-ift 
an  den  Herzog  von  Orleans.) :  Mann  (Fritz  Karl).  Sinn  und 
Wert  des  Marxismus.  IL:  Jdger  (Georg).  Der  tStreit  um  die 
Steuerhinterziehungen  in  Preussen:  Behrnauer  (F.).  Verrufe.  I.: 
Dehn  (Paul).  Der  Organisationsvertrag  im  deutschen  Buch- 
druckgewerbe :  Hinke  (Ha7is).  Die  Bewegung  der  Kaufpreise 
fiir  landliche  Besitzungen  und  die  Entwicklung  der  Getreide- 
preise  im  Konigreich  Preussen  von  1895  bis  1909-  Rothkegel 
(JFalter).  Die  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung  des  modernen  Pflan- 
zenbaues :  JVygodzinski  (JF.).  Das  bJiuerliclie  Erbrecht  des 
neuen  schweizerischen  Zivilgesetzbuches :  Rudloff  (Hans  L.). 
Die    westdeutsche    Eisenindustrie    und    die     Moselkanalisie- 
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Germany— Con/f?. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Gesefzgehung,  VerwaUnncj  iind  Volksivirtschnft — Contd. 
rung.  11. :    Schumacher  (Hermann).      Zum  Problem  gosetzlicliur 
Aufnahme   der  Barzahlungen   im    Osterreich  U'ligani :    I.    Kin 
Schlusswort  gegeiiiiber-Walther  Jederii :    Miscs  (L.).      II.    Ge- 
setzliche  Barzahlung  unci  Kreigsfall :  Neurath  {Otto). 
Jahrhikher  fur  Nationcdokonomie  und  Statist ik  (Conrad's),  1910— 
November — Die  Bankenquete  und  die  Depositenfrage  :  Lr.ris(ff^). 
Das  franzosische  Altersversicherungsgesetz  vom  5  April  1910  : 
Eudloff  (Hans  L.).     Beitriige  zur  Kenntnis  des  Geschlechts- 
verhaltnisse   der   Geborenen  :  Furlau  (V.).     Der   Kiickgang 
der  Schiffahrt  in  den  Vereinigtcn  Staaten  :  Schultze-Grossborstrl 
(Ernst).      Die    ersten    statistischen    Erhebungen    iiber    die 
Gesundheitsverhaltnisse,    der    maunlichen    und    weiblichen 
Ervverbstiitigen  :  Goftberg  (M.  Von).     Politik  \\m\  Walili  echt  in 
Neuseeland  :  Goldschmidt  (A.).     Das  soziale  und  wirtschaft- 
liche  Element  in  der  elsass-lothringischen  Frage  :  Krenzkam. 
December — Berufliche   und   soziale   Gliederung   im    Deutschen 
Eeiche :  Hesse    (Albert).      Die    finanziellen    Ergebnisse    der 
deutschen     Maschinenbau-Aktiengesellsehaften      im     Jahre 
1909:   JFerner  (Ernst).     Die    Entwicklung    der    englischen 
Trade-Boards     (Gewerkamter)  :    Dyhrenfurth   (G.).      Arbeit 
starifvertrage  in  der  Holzindustrie  :  Schildbach  (Bernhard). 
Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Bcichs,  1910.     Heft  4 — 
Hopfenanbau  und  Schatzung   der   Hopfenernte     1910.      Zur 
deutschen  Justizstatistik  1908.     Die  Bergwerke,  Salinen  und 
Hiitten    1909.     Eheschliessungen,    Geburten    und    Sterljcfiille 
1909.       Die    jugendlichen    Fabrikarbeiter    und    die    Fabrik- 
arlieiterinnen    1909.       Ergebnisse    des    Heeres-Ergiinzungsge- 
schafts    1909.     Die    Schulbildung   der   Rekruten    1909.      Zur 
Kriminalstatistik.       Vorlilufige    Mitteilung    fiir    1909.      Ver- 
brechen  und  Vergehen  gegen  Reichsgesetze  190.3-08.     Salzge- 
winnung  und  Besteuerung  1909.     Die  uffentlichcn  und  nicht 
offentlichen    Sparkassen    im    Deutschen    Pieiche    1908.     Bicr- 
brauerei   und   Bierl^esteuerung  1909.     Zuckergewinnung   and 
Besteuerung  1909-10. 
Zeitschrift  des  Kdniglich  Preussischen  Statistischen  Landesamts,  1910. 
Ahteilung  3— Monats-  und  Jahrespreise  wichtiger  Lebens-  und 
Verpflegungsmittel  in  50  preussischen  Berichtsorten  im  Jahre 
1909  :  Kiihnert  (Prof.  Dr.  F.).     Die  preussischen  Sparkassen  im 
Rechnungsjahre  1908  :  Evert  (G.).     Die  Geburten,  Eheschliess- 
ungen und  Sterbefiille  im   preussischen  Staate   wahrend   des 
Jahres  1909.     Statistische  Korrespondenz. 
Zeitschrift  fur  Socialuissenschaft — 

Heft  11,  1910— Der  Kapitalismus  im  griechisch-romischen 
Agypten  (continHed  in  next  issue,  HftVl):  Pringshnm  (0.) 
Die  Lausanner  Schule  der  politischen  Okonomie  (coniinurd  in 
next  issue.  Heft  12):  Helxr  (E.  A.).  Krankheits-  und 
Sterblichkeitsverhiiltnisse  nach  dem  Beruf  ni  Leipzig.  II: 
Prinzing  (F.).  Volksvermehrung  und  Volksvermuiderung  bei 
den  Naturvolkern  und  ihre  Ukachen.  II  (continued  in  next 
issue,  Heft  12):  (Berkushj,  J.). 
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Germany — Contd. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Socialwissensch aft— Contd. 

Heft  i,  1911— Wirtschaft  unci  Recht :  Foigt  (A.).  1st  Montes- 
quien  ein  Anhanger  der  Lehre  von  der  Volkssouveriinitiit  1 
Hashach  {IV.).  Das  " Rabattsystem "  der  Verbande  in  der 
Seeschiffahrt :  Passoiv  (R.).  Gesetzes-Uberjn'oduktion  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten  :  Schdtze  (E.). 

Italy — 

Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.  September- Decemher,  1910 — L'av- 
venire  della  razza :  Steinmetz  (S.  R.).  Sui  limiti  del  campo 
d'osservazione  della  demografia :  Fornasari  di  Verce  (E.). 
Psicosi,  nevrosi  e  criminalita :  ConsigUo  {P.). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  month  ended  Jainiuiy  7,  1911,  the  Society  has 
received  the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  Init 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreign  Countriea. 
Austria — 

Labour.  Die  kollektiven  Arbeits-  und  LoliiivertrJige  in  Osterreicli  Absclilii.sse 
and  Eriieueriingen  des  Jalires  1908.  8vo.  1910.  (The  Austrian  Labour 
Department.) 

Railways.  Die  Osterreichisclien  Staafsbalinen  seit  dem  Bestande  des  Eisen- 
babnn.inisteriums,  1896-1908.     8vo.     1910.     (Tlie  Ministry  of   Riuhvay.*.) 

Vienna.  Bericht  des  Wiener  Stadt])hysikates  iiber  seine  Anitstiitiirkeit  und 
iiber  die -Gesundlieitsverhaltnisse  der  k.k.  Reichsbaupt  tuitl  Rl'si(lenz^tndt 
Wien,  in  den  Jaliven  1903-1906.  8vo.  1910.  (The  Medical  OiVwer  of 
Health.) 

Belg-ium — 

Anttverp.  Bureau  du  travail  des  oeuvres  sociales  et  de  statish'que.  Le 
ch6mage  a  Anvers  en  1908-09.  Secours.  4to.  1910.  (Tiie  Registrar- 
General  of  England.) 
Liege.  Comite  de  patronage  des  habitations  ouvrieres  et  des  institutions  de 
prevoyauee.  Rapports  sur  les  operations  du  Comite  pendant  1899  et  1902. 
2  parts,  Svo.     1900-03.     (M.  Wille.) 

France — 

Census.  Repertoire  technologique  des  noms  d'industries  et  de  professions. 
Franc^ais,  Anjjlais,  Allemands ;  avec  notices  de.?criptives  sommaires  suivi  d« 
trois  listes  alphabetiques  des  nonis  allemands,  anglais  et  francais.     la.  Svo. 

1909.  (Messrs.  Berger-Levrault  and  Co.) 

Colonies.  Statistiques  deeennales  du  commerce  des  Colonies  fran^aises  (1896- 
1905).     Tome  1.  Statistiques  generales  et  statistiques  par  Colonies.     4to. 

1910.  (The  French  Colonial  Office.) 

Germany — 

Dusseldorf.     Mitteilungen  zur  Statistik  der  Stadt  Diisseldorf.     Nr.  7.  Das 
Statist ische  Amt  der  Stadt   1900  bis   1910.      11  pp.,  4to.      1910.     (The 
Statistical  Bureau). 
Hamhurg.     Statistik  des  Hamburgischen  St:iatcs.     Heft  25.     Grundstueke, 
Wohnungen,  Geschaftsraume.     Miefen  und  Haushaltungen  (Volksziihlung 
1905.  Teil  3)  nebst   Ergebnissen   der  Grundstucksaufnahmcn  der  Jahre 
1906  bis  1909.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Verein  fiir  Sozialpolitik  — 
Auslese    upd    Anpassung    der    Arbeiterschaft    in    der    Elektroindustrie, 
Buchdruckerei,    Feinmeohanik    und    Maschinenindustrie     .     .     .      8ro. 
1910.     (Purchased.) 
Auslese  und  Anpassung  der  Arbeiterschaft  der  geschlossenen  Grossindustrie. 
Dargestellt   an    den    Verhiiltnissen    der    "  Gladbacher    Spinnerci    und 
Weberei"     .     .     .     8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Italy- 
Emigration.    Statistica  della  eniigrazione  italiana  per  I'estero  negli  anni  19(18 

e    1909,   con    una    appendioe   di    confront!    internazionali.      Svo.      1910. 

(The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 
Labour.     Notizie  sulle  variazioni  del  salari  e  degli  orari  nell' induslria  serini 

italiana  dal  1901  al  1907.     Fol.      1908.     (TIic  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 

Commerce.) 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Netherlands — 

Amsterdam.  Communications  statistiques  du  Bureau  municipal  de  statistique. 
No.  30  L'impot  municipal  sur  le  revenu  pendant  1905-07.  8vo.  1910. 
(The  Eegistrar-G-eneral  o£  England.) 

Norw^ay — 

Statistique  industrielle  pour  1906-07,  editee  par  I'Offioe  des  Assurances  de 
l':fifcat.     8fo.     1910.     (The  Office.) 

Portugal — 

Proviucia  de  Mozambique.  Estadisfcica  dos  Eendimentos  da  Provincia,  annos 
de  1897-98  a  1906-07.  Oblong  fol.  1908.  (The  Director-General  of 
Statistics.) 

United  States — 

Census  Bureau.  Special  Eeports.  Mortality  Statistics,  1900  to  1904.  4to. 
1906.     (The  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

•     Special  Reports.     Telephones  :  1907.     4to.     1910.     (Id.) 

Immigration  Commission.  Changes  in  Bodily  Form  of  Descendants  of 
Immigrants.  (Senate  Document  No.  208.)  8vo.  1910.  (The  Com- 
mission.) 

National  Monetary  Commission.     Ptihlications — 

I.  Miscellaneous.  Address  by  Senator  Aldrich  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  New  York,  November  29,  1909,  on  the  Work  of  the  Commission. 
No.  406.     8vo.     1910.     ( The  Commission.) 

Interviews  on  Banking  and  Currency  Systems  of  England,  Scotland, 

France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italv,  vinder  direction  of  Hon.  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich.     No.  405.     8vo.     1910.     (id.) 

Statistics   for   G-reat   Britain,    Germany   and   France,    1867-1909. 

No.  578.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

• Report  to  National  Monetary  Commission   on   Fiscal  Systems  of 

United  States,  England,  France  and  Germany.     No.  403.     8vo.     1910. 
{Id.) 

Discount  System  in  Europe.     By  Paul  M.  Warburg.     No.  402.     8vo. 

1910.     {Id.) 

■ Bank  acceptances.     By  Lawrence  Mertoia  Jacobs.      No.  569.     8vo. 

1910.     {Id.) 

II.  United  States.  Statistics  for  the  United  States,  1867-1909.  Compiled 
by  A.  Piatt  Andrew.     No.  570.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Special   Report  from    Banks   of   United   States.      April   28,  1909. 

No.  225.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Laws   of    United  States    concerning    Money,  Banking,    and    Loans, 

1778-1909.     Compiled  by  A.  T.  Huntington  and  Robert  J.  Mawhinnev. 
No.  580.     8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Digest  of  State  Banliing  Statutes.     Compiled  by  Samuel  A.  Welldon. 

No.  353.     8\o.     1910.     {Id.) 

The  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  by  John  Thom 

Holdsworth,  Ph.D.,  and  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.    No.  571.    8vo.     1910. 
{Id.) 

,     •     State  Banking  before  the  Civil  War,  by  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Pli.D.,  and 

the  Safety  Fund  Banking  Sjstem  in  New  York,  1829-1866,  by  Robert  E. 
Chaddock,  Ph.D.     No.  581.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Origin  of  National  Banking  System,  by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 

No.  582.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

History  of  Crises  under  the  National  Banking  System,  by  O.  M.  W. 

Sprague.     No.  538.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Use   of    Credit   Instruments   in   Payments   in   the   United   States. 

Reportcompiledby  David  Kinley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.     No.  399.     8vo.     1910. 
{Id.) 

Clearing  Houses,  by  James  Graham  Cannon.     No.  491.    8vo.    1910. 

(Id.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries  —Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Suggested  Clmnges  in  Administrative  Features  of  Xatioiml  Bniikinc 

Laws.  Eeplies  to  circular  letter  of  inquiry  of  September  2f;,  1908, 
and  Hearings,  December  2  and  3,  1908.  No.  401.  8vo.  1910.'  (Tlio 
Commission.) 

History  of  National-Bank  Currency.      By  Alexander  Dana  Noves 

No.  572.     8vo.     1910.     {Ld.) 

III.  Canada.  History  of  Banking  in  Canada.  15 v  Roeliff  Morton  Brecken- 
ridge.     No.  332.     8vo.     1910.     (/-/.) 

Canadian  Banking  System.     By  Joseph  French  Johnson.     No.  5S3 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

17.  England.  The  English  Banking  System.  By  Hartley  Witliors, 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrare.and  other  writers.    No.  492.    8vo.    1910     (Id.) 

V.  France.  Evolution  of  Credit  and  Banks  in  France  from  the  founding 
of  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  present  time.  By  A.ndre  Licssc.  No.  522. 
8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

■ The  Bank  of  France  in  its  Relation  to  National  and  International 

Credit,  by  Maurice  Patron,  and  an  article  upon  French  Savings  by 
Alfred  Neymarck.     No.  494.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

History  and  Methods  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  by  E.  Vidal.     No.  573. 

8vo,     1910.     {Id.) 

VI.  G-ermany.    The  Reichsbank,  1876-1900.     No.  408.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

German  Imperial  Banking  Laws,  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Koch,  with  the 

German  Stock  Exchange  Regulations.     No.  574.     8vo.     1910.     {Id) 

Miscellaneous  articles  on  German  Banking.     No.  508.     8vo.     1910. 

{Id.) 

German  Bank  Inquiry  of  1908.    Stenographic  Reports.    Proceedings 

of  the  entire  Commission.  Points  1  to  5  of  the  Question  Sheet.  No.  407. 
8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Renewal  of  Reichsbank  Charter.     No.  507.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

VII.  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  Banking  Law.  Study  and  criticism  of  the 
Swiss  legislation  respecting  Banks  of  Issue,  and  especially  of  tlie  Federal 
Act  of  October  6,  1905,  concerning  the  Swiss  National  Bank.  By 
Dr.  Julius  Landmann.     No.  401.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

IX.  Sweden.  The  Swedish  Banking  System.  By  A.  W.  Flux.  No.  576. 
8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
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The  Economic  Progress  of  Belgium  from  1880  to  1908.^ 
By  Armaxd  Julin. 

[Eead  before  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  January  17,  1911,  the  President, 
the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  in  the  Cliair.] 

1.  Ohjed  and  utility  of  semiological  research. 

The  economic  progress  of  modern  nations  towards  a  higher  degree 
of  wealth  is  sometimes  slow  and  sometimes  rapid.  The  movement 
is  irregular,  and  from  time  to  time  it  is  interrupted  by  periods  of 
slackness  and  crisis.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  and 
to  be  al)le  to  measure  these  economic  depressions  as  they  affect 
in  diverse  ways  the  different  classes  of  society  ;  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  capitalists  and  workpeople,  and  even  Governments  suffer 
in  times  of  crisis.  It  is  of  exceptional  importance,  therefore,  for 
modern  society  as  far  as  possible  to  foresee  these  crises,  and  to 
be  able  to  measure  their  duration  and  intensity. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  able  to  measure  with  some  degree 
of  exactitude  the  increase  in  public  wealth  is  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  economic  science,  and  thus  some  of  the  controversial 
questions  which  agitate  economic  and  political  circles  may  be 
settled. 

The  different  methods  for  obtaining  these  results  have  been 
called  in  statistical  science  semiotics  or  semiology,  from  the  Greek 
word  scmeion  (index,  symptom).  Economic  semiology  on  a  statistical 
basis,  as  Professor  E.  Benini  calls  it,  is  the  method  which  employs 
various  economic  index  numbers  to  measure  the  fluctuations  in  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation. 

Xeumann-Spallart,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  in  1887,  defined  with  clearness  the  range  and 
significance  of  similar  researches  when  he  wrote : — 

"  One  often  speaks  of  the  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
"  of  a  nation  over  a  series  of  years,  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  its  decline 

*  Translated  from  the  French  by  John  A.  P.  ilaclienzie. 
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"  over  another  laeriod,  yet  one  is  unable  to  demonstrate  the  reality 
"  or  the  extent  of  the  change.  Speaking  of  a  certain  country  at 
"  a  given  period,  one  may  say  that  it  is  progressing  by  leaps  and 
"  bounds,  that  its  wealth  is  increasing,  that  the  public  welfare,  the 
"  social  life  and  the  morality  of  its  inhabitants  are  advancing.  And 
"  of  another  country  or  of  another  period,  a  general  slackening  may 
"  be  remarked  in  regard  to  all  the  above  matters,  if  not  complete 
"  stagnation,  or  even  a  reversal  of  the  movement.  One  speaks  of 
"  all  these  things  in  a  general  way  as  one  speaks  of  climate  or  of 
"  the  weather,  without  giving  precision  to  an  impression  which 
"  remains  more  or  less  vague.  With  a  view  to  defining  climate  or 
"  the  weather  more  exactly,  we  utilise  numerical  expressions  of 
"  such  features  as  barometric  pressure,  temperature,  atmospheric 
"  humidity,  wind  pressure,  &c.  A  suitable  standard  of  reference 
"  for  each  measure  has  been  determined  and  different  averages  have 
"  been  formed  which  may  be  used  as  exact  descriptions  of  the 
"  weather  or  the  climate. 

"  If  one  wishes  to  judge  of  the  social  or  economic  state  of  a  nation 
"  from  the  observation  of  facts,  it  is  equally  necessary  in  the  first 
"  instance  to  ascertain  what  are  the  characteristics  which  can  be  used 
"  as  measures  of  the  features  the  aggregate  of  which  represents  the 
"  economic,  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  country  in  question. 
"  For  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  is  evident  that  our  choice  must 
"  be  restricted  to  those  facts  which,  being  in  direct  relation  with 
"  economic  and  social  life,  can  be  accepted  as  sure  symptoms  of  its 
"  variations.  Further,  such  facts  only  can  be  utilised  as  have  been 
"  registered  for  a  series  of  years  in  official  statistics."^ 

Professor  Adolph  Wagner  traces  the  same  programme  of  research 
in  his  "  Principles,"  Book  III,  Chapter  V,  where  he  says,  emphasising 
thereby  the  views  of  Neumann-Spallart : — • 

"  The  well-being  of  a  nation,  considered  in  itself  and  in  com- 
"  parison  with  that  of  an  earlier  period  and  of  other  nations,  can  be 
"  stated  by  many  characteristics  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  recorded  facts  of  public  life  and  national  economy.  These  facts 
"  should  be  observed,  collected,  checked  and  systematically  elaborated 
"  with  this  object  in  view.  These  results  may  be  obtained  from 
"  history,  more  especially  economic  history,  as  well  as  by  systematic 
"  observation,  by  statistics  of  the  economic  and  social  condition  of 
"  the  population.  Statistics  present  the  facts  in  question  for  use  in 
"  the  descriptive  science  of  politics.  This  method  finally  allows  of 
"  the  drawing  of  more  complete  and  more  precise  conclusions. 

"  In  order  that  the  facts  in  question  may  be  adajDted  to  this 

^  Neumann-Spallart,  "  Mesure  des  variations  de  I'etat  economique  et  social 
des  peuples."     Bull.  Insf.  Int.  de  Siat.,  1887,  p.  151. 
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"  purpose,  they  must  fullil  certain  conditions.  They  slujuld  he  chosen 
"  in  such  manner,  that  from  them  not  only  such  facts  as  the 
"  national  income  or  the  national  wealth  can  be  estimated,  but  also 
"  its  distribution,  the  different  kinds  of  goods,  the  auKJunts  of 
"  the  utilities  of  which  they  consist,  and  especially  of  the  extent 
"  to  which  the  lower  classes  i^articipate  in  the  consumption  of 
"  these  goods,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  more  wealthy  classes 
"  dispose  of  their  incomes  and  their  property." 

Such  is  the  general  programme  of  research  suggested  by  the 
theorists,  to  which  might  be  added  the  judicious  remarks  of  Pro- 
fessor R.  Benini  contained  in  an  article  in  the  Giornale  der/li 
Economisti  for  October,  1909,  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot  quote 
here  without  exceeding  the  limits  to  which  these  introductory 
remarks  should  extend. 

Practical  researches  into  this  delicate  question  are  somewhat  rare. 
I  can  but  mention  those  of  Neumann-Spallart,  cited  above,  those  of 
de  Fo^•ille  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  la  Socu'td  de  Statutvpie  de 
Paris,  and  those  which  Benini  published  in  1892  on  the  semiology 
of  Italy  in  the  Giornale  degli  Economidi. 

To  these  studies  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  further  con- 
tribution dealing  with  Belgium  and  covering  the  period  of  twenty- 
nine  years  from  1880  to  1908  inclusive,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that 
I  have  not  in  this  undertaken  too  ambitious  a  task. 

Belgium  has  not  as  yet  been  the  object  of  any  comprehensive 
study  of  this  nature.  The  economic  development  of  this  country, 
nevertheless,  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been  con- 
siderable. Frequent  allusions  to  its  progress  have  been  made  in 
many  official  speeches,  some  of  them  by  persons  in  high  office. 
Numerous  writings  have  been  produced  with  the  ol)jcct  of  drawing 
attention  to  certain  prominent  phases  of  this  prosperit}',  such  as  the 
movements  in  international  exchange,  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
workmen  employed,  and  deposits  in  the  savings  banks.  But  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  question  as  a  whole,  no  methofl 
has  been  proposed  for  measuring  this  prosperity.  The  present 
paper  is  an  endeavour  to  fill  the  blank,  imperfectly,  I  fear,  but  in 
the  hope  that  bhe  work  will  be  of  interest  if  only  because  of  the 
length  of  the  period  treated  and  the  numl)ei'  and  variety  of  the 
indices  emploj^ed. 

2.  Simple  and  aggregate  index  nuitdjers. 

May  we  ever  hope  to  find  an  index  of  such  a  nature  that  from 
its  variations  for  good  or  for  evil,  progressive  or  regres.-^ive,  wo 
can  infer  analogous  modifications,  qualitative  and  quantitative, 
in  the  social  body  considered  as  a  whole — the  index  chosen,  after 
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the  manner    of   a    barometer,    showing    an    upward    tendency   in 
times  of  prosperity  and  a  downward  tendency  in  times  of  crisis  1 

Certain  authors  have  thought  themselves  justified  in  drawing 
precise  conclusions  from  a  single  index.  In  the  front  rank  of  these 
may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Juglar,  whose  book  on  crises  has  become  a 
classic  and  whose  theories  have  been  taken  up  and  developed  by 
numerous  authors. 

Cauwes  in  his  "  Traite  d'Economie  Politique  "  summarises  so  well 
Dr.  Juglar's  theory  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  here  his 
analysis  of  it : — 

"  M.  Juglar  started  on  the  principle  that  industrial  crises  have 
an  immediate  counter  effect  on  the  money  market.  During  the 
upward  period  of  credit  there  occurs  at  the  same  time  a  rise  in 
prices  and  in  the  rate  of  interest;  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
diminution  of  bank  reserves  and  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  discount. 
The  premonitory  signs  of  a  crisis  are,  as  a  result  of  excessive 
importations,  a  rapid  diminution  in  metallic  reserves.  When 
the  crisis  becomes  acute  the  discounts  of  the  bank  are  extended, 
deposits  are  withdrawn  and  what  remains  of  the  reserve  is 
protected  by  an  exorbitant  rate  of  discount,  which  may  be  as 
high  as  ten  per  cent.  This  is  the  principal  means  of  preventing 
crises,  but  its  operation  is  not  always  successful.  Failures  increase  ; 
it  is  a  time  of  bankruptcy.  After  this  acute  period  metallic 
reserves  and  deposits  increase,  the  rate  of  interest  becomes  weaker, 
the  discounts  of  the  bank  are  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  issue  of  bank  notes  is  reduced.  So  long  as  the  period  of 
stagnation  which  follows  the  liquidation  lasts,  foreign  trade, 
especially  on  its  import  side,  is  restricted  so  far  as  circum- 
stances permit." 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Juglar,  briefly  summarised,  according  to 
which  the  study  of  the  discounts  and  of  the  metallic  reserves  [of  the 
bank]  should  furnish  the  general  economic  index  which  is  required. 
Another  example  of  a  simple  index  is  that  furnished  by  the 
fluctuations  in  the  number  of  marriages.  Dr.  Farr  considered  that 
the  statistics  as  to  number  of  marriages  were  a  true  barometer  of 
public  prosperity.  The  existence  of  peace  or  war,  the  high  or  low 
level  of  the  cost  of  living,  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  were  so  many  circumstances  which  influenced  the 
coefficient  of  nuptiality.^  The  conclusions  of  the  English  demo- 
grapher are,  on  the  whole,  still  true  to-day. 

Finally,  the  changes  in  the  value  of  foreign  trade  have  also  been 
used  as  a  measure  of  advance  or  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  nations. 
Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  in  particular  constructed  index  numbers  in 
3  W.  Farr,  Vital  Statistics,  Memorial  Volume.     London,  1885.     P.  69. 
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v/hich  the  value  of  the  products  imi)orte(l  froiu  the  colonies  Jiiid  finm 
al)road,  the  re-exports  of  these  same  products,  and  the  exports  of 
British  products  during  the  years  1878  to  1888  were  considered,  the 
year  1883  having  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison.^  The  first 
President  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  Sir  Kawscjii  W. 
Eawson,  also  proposed  an  original  and  rapid  method  of  measurinc' 
the  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  monetary  standard.'' 
I  will  not  go  further  into  the  details  of  these  methods  which  are 
well-known,  especially  in  England. 

Professor  Pantaleoni  has  discussed  in  detail  the  value  of  the 
simple  index  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  a  nation.*^  He  has  shown  how  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  drawn  from  such  an  index  may  be  insufficient  and  even  mis- 
leading. It  is  clear  that  the  progress  of  a  nation  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors  and  that  consequently  it  cannot  be  measured  in  a 
single  direction.  I  have  adopted  the  views  of  Pantaleoni  and  have 
applied  the  system  of  the  aggregate  index  number  {indirr  fofalmdoiir), 
in  which  a  large  number  of  statistical  results  are  considered  and 
combined  into  one  final  numerical  expression,  of  which  the 
variations  constitute  the  degrees  of  the  index  numbers  to  Ije  con- 
structed. 

3.   Construdion  of  the  aggregate  index  number. 

A  given  situation  is  described  more  or  less  correctly  according  as 
the  characteristics  which  are  specified  are  numerous  and  well  chosen. 
This  simple  statement  applies  to  all  phenomena,  but  more  especially 
to  economic  and  social  phenomena,  the  complexity  of  which  is  well 
known,  and  which,  to  be  examined  with  fruitful  results,  should  be 
looked  at  from  a  number  of  different  points  of  view.  This  is  the 
first  reason  why  the  data  from  which  the  aggregate  index  numlter 
is  constructed  should  be  as  numerous  as  possible. 

The  second  reason  is  equally  essential,  namely — the  more 
numerous  the  different  quantities  the  less  important  will  be  the  final 
error  which  may  result  from  the  inadequacy  of  any  of  the  returns. 
The  final  index  is  obtained  by  the  method  which  gives  the  simple 
arithmetic  medn.  Consequently,  if  one  of  the  terms  is  somewhat 
inexact,  the  importance  of  the  error  is  one-twentieth  should  twenty 
simple  index  numbers  be   combined   in  the  aggregate,  whereas   it 

■»  Report  of  Brilish  Association,  p.  6f)G.  London,  1890.  See  also  the  Papor 
by  S.  Bourne  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  1889,  p.  399. 

'"  See  Report  of  British  Association,  1890,  p.  133,  contiiining  Professor 
Edgeworth's  report,  which  gives  a  remarkable  analysis  of  these  different 
methods. 

*  Pantaleoni,  "  Osservazioni  sulla  semiologia  eeonoinica."  (Scri/ti  ram  </i 
JSconomia.) 
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would    be    but    one  foi'tieth    should    tlie    simple    index   numbers 
amount  to  forty. 

But  theoretical  exigencies  are  strictly  limited  by  practical 
possibilities.  In  hardly  any  country  will  the  official  statistics  give 
to  the  observer  material  as  full  and  accurate  as  he  requires.  The 
information  given  is  deplorably  incomplete,  and  changes  in  the 
method  of  compilation  render  comparisons  impossible.  Inspection 
of  statistical  returns  of  any  nature  for  a  series  of  years  will  usually 
disclose  discrepancies  which  detract  from  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion given.  All  who  have  studied  the  practical  application  of  the 
semiological  method  are  agreed  that  the  success  of  their  labours  is 
dependant  on  an  improvement  in  official  statistics  in  regard  to 
exactitude  and  scientific  treatment  and  an  extension  of  the  field 
Avhich  they  cover. 

Belgium  cannoi,  any  more  than  other  countries,  boast  of  having 
her  statistical  material  sufficiently  complete  and  well  arranged.  Her 
industrial  statistics  are  very  incomplete,  and  those  relating  to 
production  have  as  yet  only  been  sketched  out.  Essential  portions 
of  the  financial  statistics  are  based  on  a  legislative  system  quite  out 
of  date  and  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  actual  economic  facts. 
As  regards  the  monetary  circulation,  the  data  available  are  such 
that  the  statistician  is  obliged  to  abandon  a  source  of  information 
which  might,  in  other  circumstances,  be  highly  instructive.  It 
should  l)e  added  that  the  decentralisation  that  exists  among 
the  different  Government  departments,  as  regards  their  respective 
statistical  publications,  further  adds  to  the  insecurity  of  the  available 
data  and  to  the  difficulty  of  grouping  them  in  one  homogeneous 
whole. 

These  difficulties  should  not,  however,  deter  one  from  attempting 
to  utilise  the  material  such  as  it  is.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  great 
prudence  and  care  are  required  in  doing  so. 

The  aggregate  index  numlier  which  I  have  calculated  is  based 
on  43  special  index  numbers  distril)uted  in  the  four  following 
groups : — 

I.  Demograjjhic  mid  moral  (9  index  numbers). — Legitimate  births, 
illegitimate  births,  deaths,  suicides,  marriages,  recognition  of  natural 
children  by  marriage,  number  of  convictions  for  crimes,  number  of 
convictions  for  minor  offences  under  the  penal  code,  number  of 
lunatics. 

II.  Imlustrial  j^roducfion  (7  index  numbers). — Quantity  of  coal 
extracted,  value  of  the  produce  of  quarries,  value  of  iron  produced, 
of  steel,  of  zinc,  lead  and  silver,  number  of  steam  engines,  horse- 
power of  steam  engines  used  in  industries. 

III.  Exchange  (15  index  numbers). — Value  of  imports  (special 
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trade),  value  of  exports  (special  trade),  net  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered,  ton-mileage  of  goods  transported  hy  navigable  waterways 
(coal  and  coke  only),  railways  (number  of  travellers),  railways 
(quantities  of  goods),  railways  (aggregate  receipts),  postal  circulation 
(total  revenue),  number  of  telegrams  (in  connection  Avitli  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  commerce),  amount  of  l)ills  discounted  at  the  National 
Bank,  amount  of  l)ills  collected  by  the  post  office,  receipts  from 
fees  collected  on  postal  money  orders,  average  rate  of  discount, 
bankruptcies,  index  numbers  of  agricultural  products. 

IV.  Consumption  and  revemie  (12  index  numbers). — Consumption 
of  beer,  wines  imported  for  home  consumption,  consumption  of 
tobacco,  average  wages  of  miners,  pawnbroking  institutions, 
legacy  duties  and  succession  chities,  taxes  on  joint  stock  com- 
panies, other  commercial  taxes  ('pafentes),  cadastral  value  of  house 
property,  amount  of  deposits  of  less  than  3,000  francs  in  the  savings 
banks,  number  of  individual  depositors  in  savings  banks,  average 
price  of  the  Belgian  3  per  cents. 

These  index  numbers  represent  about  all  that  can  be  iitilised 
in  this  form  of  research  if  it  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  years 
of  sufficient  length.  Certain  omissions  from  these  lists  may  cause 
surprise.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  state  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
more  important  ones  the  reason  for  their  omission  : — 

Divorces. — The  number  of  divorces  was  not  included  among  the 
moral  index  numbers,  ^^-'H'tly  because  their  signification  is  at  bottom 
indefinite,  and  also  because  there  were  special  difficulties  in  their 
statistical  treatment. 

Frodudion  of  glass. — The  figures  of  the  production  of  glass  are 
not  complete  for  the  period  with  which  I  deal.  A  distinguished 
engineer,  M.  Cuttier,  has  with  much  labour  succeeded  in  completing 
these  statistics,  and  has  kindly  offered  me  the  use  of  them.  Unfor- 
tunately this  industry  has  been  much  disturbed  by  labour  disputes, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  of  sale  have  been  influenced  by 
combinations  among  producers.  I  did  not  think,  therefore,  these 
figures  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions  for  use  in  the  aggregate 
index  number. 

Ton-mileage  on  tmterwaijs  is  given  oidy  for  coal  and  coke.  It  is 
only  since  1888  that  the  navigation  by  sea-going  vessels  has  been  com- 
pletely separated  in  the  official  returns  from  that  of  vessels  intended 
for  inland  waterways  only.  Coal  and  coke  are  the  only  two  items  that 
escape  this  cause  of  error,  the  quantities  imported  by  sea,  especially 
from  1880  to  1888,  having  been  insignificant. 

Consumption  of  sugar  has  been  excluded,  owing  to  important 
changes  in  fiscal  legislation.  The  reduced  price  which  has  been  the 
result  has  led  to  an  increase  in  its  consumption,  though  this,  in  the 
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circumstances,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  increased  Avell- 
being. 

The  same  may  also  almost  be  said  of  coffee.  Moreover,  since  the 
recent  abolition  of  the  duties  on  green  coffees,  large  quantities  have 
been  declared  for  home  consumption,  instead  of  as  re-exported. 

The  significance  of  emigration  as  an  index  of  the  depressed 
situation  of  a  country  is  contested."  Besides,  as  regards  Belgium,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  emigration  offices  organised 
by  foreign  governments,  but  their  operations  have  been  intermittent. 

I  have  been  unable  to  take  into  account  the  fluctuations  of  the 
reserve  of  the  National  Bank  owing  to  the  special  conditions 
affecting  the  Belgian  money  market. 

Finally,  a  number  of  index  numbers  have  not  been  utilised 
either  because  they  have  not  been  recorded  for  a  sufficient  period 
(such  as  strikes)  or  because  changes  in  legislation  have  modified  the 
significance  which  their  variations  might  ofi"er. 


4.  PosUire  or  negative  significance  of  index  numbers. 

Betweeii  the  43  index  numbers  mentioned  there  are  essential 
difterences.  In  some  cases  all  increases  may  be  taken  as  favourable  ; 
in  others  an  increase  is  an  unfavourable  symptom.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  mechanism  of  statistical  treatment  cannot  be  the 
same  for  all.  The  aggregate  index  number  is  an  application  of  the 
method  of  index  numbers  in  which  the  figures  of  a  certain  year 
considered  as  a  base  are  taken  as  unity  and  all  the  other  figures 
are  compared  with  this  standard.  In  the  case  of  index  numbers  of 
prices,  the  indices  expressed  as  percentages  are  added  together  into 
one  total.  But  we  cannot  add  together  negative  and  positive 
quantities,  and  this  is  what  would  be  the  effect  were  we  to  add 
together  all  the  various  increases  of  the  phenomena  under  review 
expressing  them  as  percentages  in  excess  of  the  standard.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  adjust  the  unfavourable  index  numbers 
expressed  as  percentages,  decreasing  them  by  as  manv  degrees  as 
they  show  above  100,  or  increasing  them  by  as  many  degrees  as 
they  show  below  100. 

■The  following  example  is  taken  from  my  tables  and  is  worked 
on  the  same  base  as  the  analogous  figures  given  by  Benini.  The 
comparison  may  be  of  interest : — ^ 


'  See  the  discussion  at  tlieluternutional  Statistical  Institute  after  Neumann- 
Spallart's  communication. 

*  See  Benini's  article  in  the  Giornale  degli  Economist i  for  Februarv, 
1892. 
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18M. 

188L'. 

iH.s:i. 

i-^si. 

1-:.. 

Marriages — 
Calculated  figures 
Percentage  vari-  "1 
ations  J 

207 
104-5 

1112 

834 

116-6 

203 
102-5 

1128 

86-4 

113-6 

204 
103 

128-6 
96-5  \ 
103-5  / 

19S 
100 

133-3 
100      j 

199 

100-5 

Bankruptcies — 
Calculated  figures 
Percentage  f  {a) 
variations],  {b) 

120-4 

91-3 

108-7 

188i!. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Marriages — 
Calculated  figures 
Percentage  vari-  "1 
aliens  f 

196 
99 

127-8 

95-8 

104  2 

208 
105 

l'29-l 

96-8 

1032 

206 
101 

136-1 

10-21 

97-9 

210 
lOG-1 

128-9 

96-7 

1033 

215 

1085 

BanVruptcies — 
Calculated  figures 
Percentage  J    {a) 
variations  (_  (/>) 

121-2 

90-9 

109-1 

{(i)   As  first  calculated. 


(i)  As  adjusted. 


The  figure.?  (percentages)  intended  for  u.se  as  our  "index  numbers  " 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  calculated  absolute  numbers,  when 
these  have  a  favourable  significance.  They  increase  or  decrease  in 
inverse  ratio  when  the  phenomena  show  an  unfavourable  significance 
in  order  that  they  may  figure  in  the  final  result  of  the  aggregate 
index  number. 

In  the  list  of  index  numbers  which  serve  as  a  l)ase  of  my 
calculations,  the  following  are  considered  as  pathological  and  subject 
to  adjustment : — 

Illegitimate  births,  deaths,  suicides,  convictions  for  crimes, 
convictions  for  minor  off"ences  under  the  Penal  Code,  lunatics, 
bankruptcies,  pawnbroking  institutions,  or  8  pathological  index 
numbers,  as  against  35  eulogic  or  physicological  ones. 

The  calculation  of  the  percentages  is  made  from  the  figures  com- 
pared, and  then  as  regards  the  pathological  index  numbers,  the 
results  are  adjusted. 

A  drawback  to  this  method  shows  itself  when  the  progression  of 
the  pathological  index  is  infinite,  because  in  this  case  the  values 
expressed  in  percentages  become  negative.  Professor  Aug.  Posco 
has  called  attention  to  certain  means  of  eliminating  this  trouble, 
but  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  them.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of 
divorces  that  the  difficulty  in  question  would  arise. 
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5.   Weighted  index  numbers  and  proportionalised  index  numbers. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  reason  that  as  regards  the  method  of 
index  numbers  applied  to  prices,  the  simple  arithmetic  mean  is  some- 
what unsatisfactory.  Variations  of  equal  amplitude  may  frequently 
present  for  the  mass  of  the  nation  a  very  different  importance 
according  as  the  consumption  of  a  certain  article  is  great  or  small. 
The  well-known  writings  of  Sir  K.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  have  solved  this 
question  as  regards  prices,  but  the  solution  has  yet  to  be  found  as 
regards  the  subject  now  under  discussion.  It  is  clear  that  all  the 
tendencies,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  expressed  by  the  collected 
figures,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  equal  values  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  jDcople.  The  marriage 
rate,  when  it  is  rising,  is  a  favourable  index  of  an  importance  very 
different,  for  example,  from  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  im- 
ported wines.  In  the  same  manner,  among  the  pathological  indices, 
some  fear  a  far  graver  significance  of  evil  than  others.  No  method 
of  dealing  with  this  defect  has  been  suggested,  beyond  that  of 
increasing  as  much  as  possible  the  index  numbers  and  exercising 
great  care  in  their  selection.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  one 
common  term  to  which  all  the  index  numbers  can  be  reduced. 
The  employment  of  the  method  of  weighting  suggests  a  standard 
measure  for  comparison  of  the  relative  weights,  but  there  exists  no 
common  measure  among  the  phenomena,  entirely  different  in  nature 
and  importance  as  they  are,  which  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  aggregate  index  numbei'. 

In  this  respect,  the  only  system— rudimentary,  it  is  true — which 
can  be  employed,  consists  in  the  use  of  more  or  less  numerous 
indices  of  a  like  order  :  moral,  industrial,  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, &c. 

Thus  in  my  system  of  indices,  the  demographic  indices,  six  in 
number,  represent  with  regard  to  the  total  a  value  of  /.j,  the  indices 
relative  to  industrial  production  -Jj^,  those  dealing  with  foreign 
trade  ^Ij,  &c.,  but  even  if  one  wishes  to  maintain  a  certain  equilib- 
rium among  the  indices  of  different  nature,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix 
a  measure  which  shall  be  exact  and  unchangeable. 

It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  relations  to  be  established  betAveen 
the  indices  and  certain  general  phenomena  on  which  they  are 
dependant  and  which,  in  a  sense,  determine  them. 

One  can  easily  understand  that  the  importance  of  certain  facts 
can  only  be  measured  by  taking  into  account  the  extension  taken  by 
certain  others.  There  were  in  Belgium  in  1884,  121,070  deaths,  and 
in  1891  128,786:  can  it  be  said  that  the  mortalitj^  has  increased? 
The  answer  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  that  the  relation  be 
calculated  of  the  lunnber  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
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The  calculation  gives  loo  for  both  the  years  1891  and  18S|.  The 
number  of  deaths  has  therefore  increased,  but  the  rate  of  mortalitv 
has  remained  stationary.  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  recalling 
these  elementary  facts,  Init  they  lead  us  gradually  to  others  of 
greater  complexity.  The  regularity  of  ceilain  progressions  or 
regressions,  especially  in  demogiaphy,  is  well  known.  This 
regularity  is  not  observed  elsewhere,  however,  especially  in  the 
spheres  of  free  economic  activity.  Under  the  influence  of  crisis  or 
of  prosperous  times,  we  see  the  production  of  certain  goods  attain 
enormous  dimensions,  or  suddenly  their  output  is  greatly  restricted. 
If  these  violent  fluctuations  were  reflected  directly  in  proportional 
values  in  regard  to  a  base  to  be  fixed,  they  would  afl'ect  in 
too  violent  a  manner  the  aggregate  index  nund)er,  giving  it  an 
irregular  appearance  not  corresponding  with  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  The  relations  established  with  other  phenomena  I'educe 
this  hyperexcitation,  and  this  is  one  and  not  the  least  of  the  special 
advantages  of  this  technical  operation.  The  value  of  the  production 
of  coal,  for  example,  was  in  1884,  18,051,499  frs.,  and  it  rose  in 
1908  to  24,206,953  frs.,  or  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
134,  whereas  taken  in  relation  to  the  population,  the  proportion  of 
increase  is  only  that  of  100  to  105. 

The  phenomenon  Avith  which  in  general  the  index  in  question 
may  be  brought  into  relation  may  be  easily  seen.  Population  is 
the  factor  which  conditions  and  determines  many  others,  or  which 
is  the  principal  element  in  their  development,  either  taking  the 
population  as  a  whole,  or  only  certain  of  its  classes. 

There  are,  however,  other  elements  which  must  be  considered. 
In  the  system  of  index  numbers  which  I  have  prepared  the  popula- 
tion has  sometimes  been  considered  as  a  whole,  but  occasionally 
only  certain  portions  of  it  have  been  considered,  and  sometimes  the 
point  of  comparison  has  been  sought  in  another  dii-ection. 

By  population  I  mean  the  nvmiber  of  persons  inscribed  on  the 
registers  of  population,  and  at  each  decennial  enumeration  the 
figures  recorded  by  the  census. 

The  following  index  numbers  have  been  constructed  on  the  Ijasis 
of  their  relation  to  the  entire  population  : — 

Deaths,  suicides,  convictions  for  crimes  and  convictions  for 
minor  offences  under  the  Penal  Code,  number  of  lunatics,  pro- 
duction of  coal  mines,  value  of  tlie  production  of  quarries,  of  iron 
(both  manufactured  and  pig),  of  steel,  of  silver,  le<vd  and  zinc, 
the  numl)er  and  power  of  prime  movers,  imports  and  exports 
(special  trade),  postal  circulation,  number  of  telegrams  in  con- 
nection with  Stock  Exchange  transactions  and  industrial  aU'airs, 
amount  of  bills  discounted  at  the  National  Bank,  amount  <>f  bills 
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collected  by  the  Post  Office,  fees  collected  on  money  and  postal 
orders,  amount  of  the  taxes  charged  on  joint  stock  companies,  other 
business  taxes,  consumption  of  beer,  wine  and  tobacco,  cadastral 
value  of  house  property,  deposits  in  savings  banks,  number  of 
individual  accounts  in  the  savings  banks — in  all  27  index  numbers. 

The  16  remaining  index  numbers  are  either  calculated  on  other 
bases,  or  the  absolute  figures  have  been  simply  transformed  into 
proportional  numbers.     Among  the  latter  are  the  following : — 

Average  price  of  Belgian  3  per  cents.,  average  wage  of  miners, 
index  numbers  of  agricultural  products,  average  rate  of  discount, 
net  tonnage  of  shipping  (entrances),  or  five  in  all,  for  which  I  was 
unable  to  find  any  different  phenomena  with  which  they  might  be 
brought  into  relation,  or  for  which  the  material  that  might  have 
served  for  comparison  was  lacking. 

The  1 1  other  index  numbers  have  been  calculated  on  different 
bases : — 

A.  Index  numbers  calculated  on  certain  groups  of  the  population. 
The  index  numbers  which  come  under  this  head  are  those  dealing 
with  legitimate  births  and  marriages.  In  these  cases  the  numbers 
of  the  population  who  had  attained  the  legal  age  requisite  for 
marriage  (18  years  for  men  and  15  years  for  women,  CodeCml  144) 
have  been  taken.  The  numbers  in  question  had  to  be  estimated,  in 
view  of  their  absence  from  the  yearly  returns. 

B.  Index  numbers  calculated  in  relation  to  certain  demographic 
phenomena.  The  index  numbers  coming  under  this  head  are  the 
illegitimate  births,  for  which  the  ratio  to  legitimate  births  has  been 
taken.  The  recognition  of  natural  children  by  subsequent  marriage 
has  been  compared  with  the  number  of  illegitimate  l)irths.  Succession 
duties  collected  each  year  have  been  compared  with  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  preceding  year. 

C.  Index  numbers  calculated  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  means  of  transport.  The  number  of  passengers,  the  number  of 
tons  of  merchandize,  and  the  receipts  of  the  railways,  have  been 
expressed  in  relation  to  the  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  each 
year.  The  quantities  of  goods  transported  by  water  have  been 
calculated  in  relation  to  the  length  of  navigable  waterways  open  to 
traffic. 

D.  Index  numbers  calculated  in  relation  to  other  index  numbers. 
For  the  produce  of  sales  of  objects  pledged  in  pawnbroking  insti- 
tutions, the  index  number  has  been  obtained  by  comparing  this  sum 
with  the  amount  of  the  pledges  of  the  preceding  year.  As  regards 
the  bankruptcies  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  compare  their 
number  with  that  of  the  persons  paying  the  business  tax.  As  the 
latter  figures  are  not  available,  the  number  of  bankruptcies  has  been 
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compared  witli  total  jjroceeds  of  the  tax  for  tlie  correspoiuling  year, 
the  taxes  levied  on  joint  stock  companies  l)eing  excluded. 

6.  Brief  examinafion  of  the  sfatisiical  matenal  used. 

A  complete  study  of  the  statistical  material,  of  its  defects,  and 
of  the  sources  of  error  found  therein,  would  be  as  extensive  as  the 
whole  of  the  present  paper.  I  will  confine  myself  therefore  to  a 
brief  statement  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  degree 
of  exactitude  that  may  be  assigned  to  the  data  utilized.  To  be 
methodical,  I  keep  to  the  same  order  as  before  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  different  index  numbers,  with  any  remarks  thereon,  omitting 
those  which  do  not  require  any  special  comment. 

Legitimate  and  illegitimate  births. — The  statistics  of  births  are  among 
the  most  trustworthy  data  that  can  be  used.  The  registration  of 
births,  &c.,  is  regulated  by  the  civil  code  (Code  Napoleon).  Only 
living  births  have  been  taken  into  account.  Still-1)irths  and  infants 
living  only  one,  two  or  three  days,  are  excluded  from  the  statistics. 
No  changes  in  the  regulations  concerning  registrations  of  births  have 
taken  place  during  the  period  under  review. 

Deaths  and  suicides. — The  statistics  of  deaths  are  furnished  from 
the  Registration  Returns  in  accordance  with  articles  77  to  87  of  the 
civil  code,  and  the  numbers  thus  obtained  afford  the  maximum  of 
reliability.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  suicides,  which  are  a  sub- 
division of  the  first  statistics.  The  municipal  authorities  are  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  returns  of  suicide,  based  on  the  declarations 
required  to  be  made  by  the  Registration  Medical  Officers,  but  the 
families  may  be  able  to  suppress  the  truth  as  regards  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  and,  besides,  there  is  no  official  definition  of 
suicide,  with  the  result  that  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  medical 
practitioners  may  hesitate  to  notify  a  death  as  such,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  suicide  by  a  lunatic.  These  causes  of  error,  as  well  as 
others,  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers ; 
but  it  should  be  added  that  the  causes  have  not  varied  during  the 
period  under  notice. 

3[urri ages.— The  numerous  formalities  preceding  a  marriage,  its 
publicity,  the  ceremony  and  its  form  of  celebration,  are  guarantees 
as  to  the  number  of  marriages  contnicted.  Perhaps  to  be  exact  the 
coefficient  of  marriage  should  be  calculated  on  the  population  of 
marriageable  age,  but  this  coefficient  can  only  be  calculated  with 
certainty  at  census  periods.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  to  cakidate  the 
coefficient  of  marriage  l»y  bringing  the  number  of  marriages  into 
comparison  with  the  total  population.  This  coefficient  measures 
the  general  tendency  towards  marriage,  which  is  the  object  sought 
after  in  a  study  whose  purpose  it  is  to  find  out  in  what  way  and  to 
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what  extent  economic  and  social  conditions  can  influence  the  marriage 
rate.  This  coefficient  is  wanting  in  precision,  l^ecause  it  brings 
into  the  calculation  the  large  portion  of  the  population  who  are 
incapable  of  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  If  this  fraction  varies 
in  different  countries  or  has  a  relative  importance  which  is  variable 
from  one  time  to  another,  the  coefficient  of  nuptiality  will  equally 
vary.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  these  influences  that  I  have 
made  the  calculations  <in^the  basis  of  the  number  of  couples  existing 
among  the  population  of  marriageable  age.  (That  is,  excluding 
males  under  18  and  females  under  15  years  of  age.) 

Conridions. — Convictions  by  the  Assize  Courts,  or  for  crimes 
by  the  Correctional  Courts,  as  well  as  convictions  for  offences 
under  the  Penal  Code,  are  known  numerically  with  precision.  It 
happens,  however,  that  certain  offences  regarded  by  the  law  as 
crimes,  which,  as  such,  should  be  tried  by  the  Assize  Courts,  are 
corredionalisies,  that  is,  sent  back,  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  to 
the  Correctional  Court.  Jurisprudence  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
Courts  being  at  A^ariance  in  this  respect,  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  convictions  before  the  xVssize  Courts  cannot  be  taken  as  showing 
a  diminution  in  crime.  It  is  necessary  to  add  the  convictions  before 
the  Correctional  Courts.  On  the  other  hand,  offences  dealt  with  by 
the  Correctional  Courts  have  become  more  numerous,  owing  to  new 
laws  coming  into  force.  If  one  wishes  to  obtain  a  homogeneous 
series  of  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  only  offences  coming 
from  a  unicpie  source,  such  as  offences  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Penal  Code. 

The  Belgian  Judicial  Statistics  are  in  some  respects  incomplete, 
but  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Judicial  Statistics  in  Belgium  has 
kindly  helped  me  to  fill  the  blanks,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  him  for  his  assistance. 

Statistics  of  irrodudion  do  not  exist  in  Belgium.  "We  have  to  fall 
back,  therefore,  on  such  special  returns  as  are  published  by  certain 
departments,  such  as  the  Administration  of  Mines  or  of  the  Excise. 
The  Excise  statistics  deal  with  the  production  of  beer,  vinegar  and 
brandy,  sugars  and  glucose,  native  tobaccos,  and  margarine.  Several 
of  these  commodities  being  included,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
consumption,  in  other  portions  of  the  index  numbers,  we  have  not 
considered  them  in  relation  to  production,  since  the  latter  point  of 
view  is  intimately  related  to  the  former. 

The  mining  engineers  investigate  regularly  the  establishments 
subject  to  their  inspection,  that  is,  mines,  quarries  and  iron  and  steel 
works  administered  under  the  law  of  1810.  The  returns  as  to  the 
production  of  coal  mines  (quantities  and  values)  bear  a  character  of 
relative  exactitude,  because  they  were  to  establish  the  amount  of  a 
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special  tax,  the  redevance  des  mines  (quit-rent)  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  business  tax  (pafcnfe).  The  returns  arc  cliecked  with  tare 
and  are  taken  from  the  books  of  the  coal  mining  companies.  The 
figures  as  regards  quarries  are  not  so  trustworthy  because  in  certain 
cases  the  information  is  obtained  by  the  municipal  authorities  and 
is  beyond  the  check  of  the  mining  engineer.  The  important  quarries, 
however,  furnish  correct  returns.  In  the  metal  mines  and  open 
w^orkings,  iron  and  steel  works,  the  statistics  are  collected  Ijy  the 
mining  engineers,  but  the  figures  are  not  as  accurate  as  those  for 
the  coal  mines.  They  are  of  considerable  statistical  value,  however, 
if  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  statistics  of  the  production  of  lead,  as  published  by  the 
Administration  of  ^Nlines,  have  undergone  certain  corrections  for  the 
years  1901  to  1903  and  1906  to  1908.  In  the  figures  for  these  years 
lead  brought  from  abroad  for  the  extraction  of  the  silver  therein 
were  included.  These  figures  have,  however,  been  amended,  so  as  to 
restore  the  regularity  of  the  series  of  figures. 

The  number  and  horse-power  of  steam  engines  in  use  in  the 
kingdom  are  compiled  l)y  the  mining  engineers,  and  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Department  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  in  the  provinces  which 
do  not  come  within  the  administrative  area  of  the  oflliccrs  of  mines. 
These  statistics  are  published  each  year  by  the  Administration  of 
Mines.  From  the  nature  of  the  supervision  exercised  hy  these 
officials,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  results  of  their  investigations  are 
trustworthy. 

The  geographical  position  of  Belgium  between  great  industrial 
nations  has  contriljuted  to  give  great  activity  to  its  commercial 
relations,  and  for  this  reason  the  third  portion  of  our  index  numbers 
is  of  special  interest.  Among  the  phenomena  noticed,  the  export 
trade  (special  trade)  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  the  state  of 
economic  prosperity,  especially  when  it  is — as  in  this  case — com- 
bined with  others.  The  special  commission  appointed  in  France 
to  study  economic  crises  found  that  it  was  better  to  consider  special 
trade  as  a  whole  rather  than  its  divisions,  and  this  is  the  method 
I  have  followed.  The  relation  to  population  is  the  only  workable 
one,  according 'to  the  same  commission,  though  it  is  inadequate. 
In  Belgium,  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  is  based  on  the 
declaration  of  the  importers  and  exporters  of  goods  subject  to  ad 
valorem  import  duties,  and  according  to  the  official  values  for  each 
year  prepared  by  the  Special  Commission  as  regards  the  other 
products  exchanged.  The  absolute  figures  given  in  my  table 
differ  from  the  official  figures  because  I  have  omitted  gold  and 
silver  bullion  and  specie,  which  are  included  in  the  official 
returns   from   1905.      Uncut  diamonds  which  have  been  included 
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in  the  official  statistics  since  1898,  and  indigo  which  has  only- 
been  included  in  the  exports  since  1904,  have  also  been  excluded 
from  my  figures.  The  exclusion  of  these  elements  gives  to 
the  series  of  numbers  a  more  homogeneous  character.  The 
measurement  of  the  tonnage  of  sea-going  vessels  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  January  20,  1883.  Since 
January  1,  1884,  the  measurement  has  been  based  on  the  Moorsom 
method.  I  have  therefore  omitted  the  years  1880-83  to  keep  the 
numbers  uniform  and  comparable. 

The  statistics  of  inland  transport  on  the  navigable  waterways, 
which  are  drawn  up  in  groups  of  products,  would  be  very  interesting 
to  consult,  but  unfortunately  only  the  figures  for  coal  and  coke  can 
be  used,  they  being  the  only  ones  whose  home  origin  is  not  in 
dispute.  Moreover,  it  is  only  since  1884  that  sea-going  vessels  were 
excluded  in  these  returns.  This  confusion  prevents  all  comparison 
between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  series.  The  statistics  taken 
from  the  returns  of  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
include  the  niimber  of  travellers,  the  tonnage  of  the  goods  trans- 
ported, the  amount  of  receipts,  the  fees  collected  by  the  head  of 
the  postal  circulation,  the  number  of  telegrams  dealing  with  stock 
exchange  and  commercial  aff'airs,  the  amount  of  bills  collected  by 
the  post  oftice,  and  also  of  the  fees  on  money  and  postal  orders. 
The  returns  relative  to  railways  are  compared  with  their  length 
of  lines  in  operation ;  the  other  statistics  are  compared  with  the 
jjopulation. 

Although  these  index  numbers  are  used  in  all  semiological 
studies  and  although  their  value  as  a  whole  cannot  be  contested, 
nor  the  accuracy  of  some  of  them,'-'  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they 
furnish  an  interpretation  of  economic  conditions  which  is  generally 
optimistic.  For  example,  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
railways  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  even  during  years  of 
depression,  the  only  effect  of  the  latter  being  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
progress  and  keep  it  within  more  restricted  limits.  To  avoid  the 
want  of  homogeneity  resulting  from  the  purchase  by  the  State  of 
certain  lines  in  1895,  I  have  combined  the  figures  relating  to  State 
and  private  railways.  This  precaution  has  not,  however,  been 
sufficient  to  eliminate  secondary  causes  of  error,  resulting  from 
discrepancies  between  the  methods  of  calculation  in  use  by  the 
State  railways  and  those  privately  owned.  It  can  be  easily  under- 
stood that  the  numbers  travelling    on    the  railways    should   have 

^  Se\eral  of  tlie  returns  are  compiled  fron  the  accounts  of  public 
depaitmeBts  and,  as  such,  they  are  subject  to  rigorous  supervision.  All  those 
returns,  which  are  a  basis  for  taxation,  may  be  taken  as  possessing  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  those  resulting  from  an  enumeration  of  units. 
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increased  independently  of  economic  conditions.  The  LTowin" 
facilities  for  travel,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  trains^and  of 
stations,  the  issue  of  season  tickets  for  short  periods  at  reduced 
prices,  changes  in  habit,  and  special  circumstances,  such  as  industrial 
exhibitions,  holidays,  public  rejoicings  help  to  explain  this  increase, 
though  we  are  unable  to  establish  a  well  determined  link  between 
this  fact  and  general  economic  conditions.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
certain  falling  off  in  the  traffic  in  proximity  to  years  of  depression, 
but  in  a  general  way  the  index  number  maintains  its  optimistic 
nature.  It  shows,  however,  a  modification  in  social  conditions,  which 
is  far  from  being  without  importance  and  cannot  therefore  be  over- 
looked, though  precautions  as  to  its  interpretation  must  be  Itorne 
in  mind.  A  similar  reserve  must  be  ol>served  in  regard  to  the 
taxes  collected  by  the  postal  authorities,  of  which  the  increase  is  due 
to  the  spread  of  education  and  of  social  relations — an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon from  the  general  point  of  view,  although  of  little  economic 
significance.  Finally,  the  increase  in  the  commercial  bills  collected 
by  the  post  office,  as  \rell  as  the  amount  of  fees  on  money  and  postal 
orders  may  be  attributed  to  a  greater  utilisation  by  the  pul)lic  of  a 
convenience  placed  at  their  disposal,  though  we  cannot  conclude 
therefrom  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total  transactions 
of  this  nature  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
of  goods  carried  on  the  railways,  and  the  number  of  commercial 
telegrams  sent  and  received  in  the  interior  of  the  country  correspond 
directly  with  general  economic  conditions. 

Juglar,  a  summary  of  whose  views  by  Cawes  I  gave  earlier  in 
this  paper,  attaches  much  value  to  the  index  numbers  relating  to 
the  condition  of  banks. 

"  When  the  crisis  becomes  acute  the  discounts  of  the  banks  are 
"  extended,  deposits  are  -withdrawn,  and  what  remains  of  the  reserve 
"  is  protected  by  an  exorbitant  rate  [of  discount]  which  may  rise  to 
"  10  per  cent.  This  is  the  great  preventative  of  crisis,  but  it  is  not 
"  always  successful  in  preventing  them."  The  bills  discounted  by 
the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  are,  therefore,  an  important  index, 
the  more  so  because  the  amount  of  these  bills  represents,  according 
to  authorities  like  Professor  Hector  Denis,  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
discounts.  The  rate  of  discount  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  state 
of  the  crisis  or  of  prosperity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessiiry  for 
us  to  justify  its  use.  Whatever  may  l)e  the  theoretical  importance 
of  observing  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  National  Bank  and  of  the 
study  of  the  notes  in  circulation,  I  have  been  unable  to  utilise  it. 
The  metallic  reserve  of  the  National  Bank  is  manifestly  short  by 
50,000,000  francs  of  what  it  should  be,  if  it  is  admitted  that  the 
notes  in  circulation  should  be  covered  to  the  extent  of  one-third  by 
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the  reserve.  There  is  an  excess  of  notes  in  circulation  especially 
of  the  denominations  of  50  and  20  francs :  the  increase  in  the 
circulation  has  been  made  to  the  detriment  of  elfective  metallic 
cover. 1*^  Further,  the  reserve  is  menaced  by  the  systematic  drain 
which  speculators  have  been  able  to  organise,  owing  to  the 
unfavourable  rate  of  exchange  on  Paris. ^'  Under  these  conditions, 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  the  situation  of  the  Bank's  reserve  is 
normal,  or  that  its  variations  can  be  of  service  as  regards  economic 
conditions. 

Index  numbers  of  prices,  which  are  of  much  value  for  the  study 
of  variations  in  economic  conditions,  do  not  exist  in  Belgium,  at 
least  not  imder  conditions  which  allow  of  their  being  of  real 
value.  Professor  Hector  Denis,  in  his  work  on  "  Depression  des 
Prix,"  has  endeavoured  to  calculate  certain  index  nimibers  of  prices 
in  Belgium,  and  has  continued  the  work  elsewhere.  Unfortunately 
the  prices  used  by  M.  Denis  are  those  used  for  fixing  the  customs 
values,  and  I  find  that  the  averages  adopted  liy  the  Commission  for 
the  official  values  correspond  but  remotely  with  the  real  fluctuations 
in  prices.  The  index  numbers  calculated  by  M.  Denis  are  notably 
lower  than  those  calculated  in  England,  and  for  this  reason  I  have 
thought  it  best  not  to  use  them.  I  have  calculated  the  prices  of  the 
princifol  agricultural  products  according  to  the  official  prices  of  the 
sales  at  the  principal  markets.  This,  however,  is  no  more  than  an 
expedient,  since  the  prices  of  goods  in  this  aggregate  would  have 
quite  another  significance. 


The  statistics  of  consumption  and  revenue,  and  of  production, 
are  among  the  most  incomplete  in  Belgium.  The  enumeration  of 
the  documents  desired  would  be  longer  than  that  of  the  information 
we  possess.  A  few  of  the  goods  of  popular  consumption  are  known 
with  accuracy,  since  they  are  under  fiscal  supervision.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  consumption  of  beer,  wines  and  tobacco.  As 
two  at  least  of  these  articles  are  not  necessaries  of  life,  their  con- 
sumption may  be  regarded  as  directly  influenced  by  economic  con- 
ditions. If  we  observe  the  third,  it  is  seen  that  its  consumption, 
though  always  remaining  at  a  high  level,  increases  in  prosperous 
years  and  drops  during  years  of  depression.  The  certainty  that 
the   duties   are   rigorously  collected    and  that  their   amounts  are 

^"  See  M.  G.  de  Laverleje's  note  in  the  Monifeur  des  interHs  materiels, 
April,  1910.     Brussels. 

'^  M.  Ansiaux,  "Les  problumes  de  la  cirou'ation  monetaire  en  Belgique." 
Seviie  economiqne  infernationole,  1907.     Brussels. 
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exactly    registered    in    the    fiscal    retuiiis   is   a   guaianiec    of   the 
reliability  of  the  returns. 

We  would  possess  an  excellent  index  if  we  lual  the  statistics  of 
the  tcages  that  were  paid  to  a  large  number  of  workmen,  year  bv 
year,  at  least  for  the  principal  industries.  Unfortunately  the  realitV 
falls  short  of  this  ideal.  We  certainly  possess  in  Belgium  a  nimibcr 
of  data — scientifically  established — as  regards  wages,  and  in  the 
first  rank  should  be  mentioned  those  brought  together  at  the 
General  Census  of  Industries  and  Trades  in  1896  and  in  subsequent 
enquiries  by  the  Belgian  Labour  Department.  But  there  is  absohuelv 
no  continuity  in  these  enquiries.  Of  all  the  material  brout/ht 
together  dealing  with  wages  the  only  permanent  returns  are 
the  statistics  of  wages  of  miners  collected  by  the  mining  engineers. 
The  basis  of  these  returns  are  the  pay-sheets  of  the  ditierent  coal 
mines,  and  they  may  be  taken  as  correct.  I  cannot  say  as  much  of 
the  average  v:age  of  the  miner,  but  we  have  not  to  examine  this 
question  here,  as  the  only  point  that  concerns  us  is  the  fluctuations 
of  the  wages,  not  their  actual  amount.  The  statistics  issued  1)V 
the  Administration  of  Mines  as  to  wages  paid  to  the  workers  in 
iron  and  steel  works  are  much  less  trustworthy,  and  I  have  nut 
utilised  them. 

An  increase  in  the  pledges  at  pawnbroking  institutions  is 
generally  taken  as  an  unfavourable  sign.  This  point  is  worth 
studying  in  more  detail.  The  pawning  of  objects  of  furniture  has 
but  a  feeble  signification  if  they  are  redeemed  within  the  legal 
time  limit.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  time  limit  is  allowed  to  lapse 
and  the  objects  are  left  to  be  sold,  we  may  conclude  with  more 
certainty  as  to  an  unfavourable  situation.  In  this  case  it  is 
desirable  to  compare  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  unredeemed 
objects  with  the  amount  advanced  on  pledges  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  is  what  I  have  done  with  this  index  number,  though  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  then  the  figure  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
owing  to  several  circumstances. 

The  sums  received  by  the  State  from  the  legacy  and  succession 
duties,  the  business  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  the  cadastral  value  of 
house  property  -are,  I  think,  the  only  financial  statistics  which  can 
be  utilised  as  regards  the  condition  of  Belgium.  It  seems  little 
compared  with  the  numerous  index  numbers  which  might  be 
furnished  by  the  financial  statistics,  but  these  are,  in  Belgium,  moie 
administrative  than  economic.  Again,  in  using  these  figures  it  is 
desirable  to  define  their  limit.  The  legacy  duties  are  those  received 
on  movable  property  {raleurs  mohiUhres)  declared  at  the  time  of 
succession.      The  succession  duties  are  collected  on  real  estate. 

Owing  to  lack  of  control,  the  legacy  diuies  are  far  from  giving 
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an  exact  idea  of  the  movable  wealth  of  the  countiy.  The  succession 
duties  give  a  more  trustworth}^  estimate.  In  my  calculations,  the 
total  of  the  two  duties  have  been  compared  Avith  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  preceding  year.  The  land  tax  is  assessed  on  the  net 
income  of  land  and  buildings.  The  net  taxable  income  from  landed 
property  was  fixed  in  1860,  based  on  the  average  of  the  leases 
and  sales  executed  from  1849  to  1868.  The  net  taxable  income 
from  land  apart  from  buildings  being  fixed,  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
symptomatic  of  the  economic  situation  of  the  country.  As  regards 
house  property,  the  conditions  are  the  same,  but  actually  the  amount 
of  the  duties  increase  in  proportion  to  new  buildings,  re-construc- 
tions, extensions,  &c.  We  can  therefore  utilise  the  figures  of  the 
cadastral  value  of  built  property  as  an  index  of  the  development  of 
that  property,  but  nothing  can  be  found  therein  as  regards  the 
increase  in  the  sale  of  land. 

The  business  tax  is  charged  on  all  regularly  engaged  in 
-ccmmierce,  the  professions,  industry,  trade  or  retail  dealing,  with 
certain  exceptions  fixed  by  law.  This  tax  is  based  on  the 
proportionate  amount  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  profits, 
estimated  according  to  the  relative  importance  and  the  greater 
or  lesser  remunerativeness  of  the  occupation  or  business  of  each 
taxpayer.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  an  official  publication^-  describes 
the  business  tax.  In  reality,  however,  the  tax  is  imposed  whether 
the  taxpayer  has  made  any  profits  or  not ;  further,  in  practice  the 
assessment  of  this  tax  is  arbitrary  and  illogical,  as  it  is  based  on 
tables  drawn  up  in  1819.'^  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider 
the  amount  of  tlie  business  tax  not  as  measuring  in  an  exact  manner 
the  absolute  development  of  the  wealth  of  Belgium,  but  to  take  it 
solely  as  an  index  of  that  pi  ogress  in  a  relative  sense.  I  should 
add  that  this  tax  is  collected  on  a  diff"erent  basis  from  joint  stock 
companies  and  from  individuals — a  consideration  which  has  induced 
me  to  present  sepaiately  the  returns  relating  to  its  receipts. ^^ 

The  statistics  of  savings  hanls  have  often  been  suggested  as  a 
source  of  information  for  the  kind  of  research  upon  which  I  am  now 
engaged.  In  Belgium  this  research  is  somewhat  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  General  Savings  Banks  and  Pension  Fund  are  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  State,  thus  centralising  an  important  fraction 
of  popular  savings.  A  portion,  however,  of  these  savings  is  con- 
tained in  private  savings  banks  and  in  numerous  thrift  societies 
established   among   the   lower  middle  classes  and  workmen.      No 

'-  ^jjwse  de  Ja  situation  dir  Moyaume  de  1&76  a  1900. 

'•*  J.  TngeubJeck.     Impots  directs  et  ir.direcis  sir  le  rerenu.    Bruxelles,  1908. 

'""  I  am  JKdetled  for  these  in  pi;blis]ied  figures  to  iheliiudness  of  M.Eeuaidd, 

Inspcctoi'Gend'a],  a'  d  I  tale  tin's  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  him. 
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statistics  exist  in  regard  to  these  institiuions,  %<>  that  we  \\\\\>\ 
confine  ourselves  to  the  figures  of  the  General  Savings  Bank  ami 
Pension  Fund.  In  accepting  these  figures,  a  doultle  discrimination 
must  be  used.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  eliminute  the  amount  of 
deposits  made  by  public  departments  ;  secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
note  only  of  deposits  below  a  certain  sum,  say  less  than  3,000  francs, 
so  that  the  index  number  may  apply  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nation.  Reductions  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  1894  and  in  1902  liave 
affected  the  regularity  of  the  curve  ;  and  in  order  to  eliminate  this 
disturbing  influence,  I  have  subtracted  from  my  calculations  these 
two  years  and  the  tw'o  years  which  immediately  follow  them.  The 
number  of  depositors  is  by  itself  an  index  which  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  utilise,  together  with  the  increase  in  deposits. 

Finally,  I  have  taken  as  a  last  index  the  aceriuje  pike  of  thr 
Belgian  3  j:)*??"  cent.  Rentes. 

7.  General  results. 

In  working  in  accordance  with  the  methods  descriljed,  we 
arrive  at  the  results  given  below.  The  bases  of  these  calcula- 
tions are  shown  in  the  tAvo  tables  annexed  to  this  Paper.  In 
Table  I  the  numbers  are  absolute,  and  in  Table  II  they  aie 
proportional.  All  proportional  numl:)ers  have  been  worked  to  two 
places  of  decimals,  and  have  then  been  made  into  round  numbers. 
The  greater  part  of  the  necessary  calculations  have  been  made  by 
M.  J.  Bribosia,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Licentiate  in  commercial  and 
consular  science,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for  tis  patient  and 
devoted  collaboration. 

Table  A  gives  for  each  group  and  for  each  year  the  figures 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  percentages  • — 
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Total  by  groups. 

Grand  total. 

\eiirs. 

1.     1 

ir. 

III. 

IV. 

1880  

831-2 



1478-7 

1012-4 

3420-2  * 

'81  

945-9 

715-3 

1379-1 

1071-6 

41119t 

'82  

S06-2 

770  9 

1484-8 

11J4-5   t 

4306-4  : 

'83  

905-2 

754-3    ! 

1514-6 

1126-9 

4301  0  X 

'S'4  

9000 

700-0 

/oOOO 

12000 

4300-0 

'85  

b903 

651-8 

1490  3 

11789 

4211-33 

'86  

866-0 

646-0 

1500-7 

1095-4 

4108-12  t 

'87  

857-7 

701-2 

15580 

1098-6 

4215  5  X 

'88  

863-8 

736-3 

1590-5 

1117-5 

4308-1  X 

'89  

856  5 

806-5 

16531 

11434 

4459-51 

1890  

853-7 

874-3 

1736-9 

1546-5 

5011-4 

'91  

84i-2 

840  9 

1 804-0 

1584-8 

5073  9 

'92  

801-5 

818-7 

1774-7 

1616-5 

5011-4 

'93  

812-8 

802-2 

1786-8 

1651-7 

5053-5 

'94  

827-7 

840-4 

1825-0 

1669-1 

5162-2 

'95  

8(8-3 

854-4 

1869  4 

1727-5 

5319-6 

'96  

873-4 

993-7 

1892-3 

186S-8 

£628-2 

'97  

888-6 

1053-3 

1987-1 

1944-3 

58733 

'98  

918-6 

1140-9 

1970  5 

21850 

62150  1 

'99  

917-4 

1302-6 

2155  9 

2195-2 

6571-1 

1900  

909-5 

13495 

22333 

2364-9 

6857-2 

'01  

917-5 

1138-7 

2265-0 

24158 

6737-0 

'02  

895-7 

1257-0 

23il-7 

2291-2 

6785-6 

'03  

9070 

13845 

2428-5 

24086 

7128-7 

'04,  

929  9 

14776 

2J86-1 

2483-8 

7377-4 

'05  

922-0 

1544-5 

2626-5 

26151 

7708-1 

'06  

923-0 

17273 

2747  8 

27601 

8158-2 

'07  

9354 

1   18105 

2810-6 

2844-9 

8401-4 

'08  

912-4 

154  i-3 

2541-6 

268  V4 

7683-7  t 

# 

Divisor  35. 

t  I 

)ivisor  41. 

+  Divis 

or  42. 

Table  B  gives  the  index  numbers  of  each  of  the  four  groups 
under  review,  as  well  as  the  general  index  numbers.  The  figures 
are  worked  to  two  places  of  decimals. 
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Taiile  B. 
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Index  by 

jjroiips. 

Years,  i 

—   -   — 

General 

1 

index  iiuiiikcra. 

I. 

11. 

IK. 

IV. 

1880  .... 

103  90 

— 

98  58   i 

9204 

97-72 

'81  ... 

105-10 

102-18 

98-50 

97-42 

100-29 

'82  ... 

100-69 

110-13 

98-99 

104-05 

10253 

'83  .... 

lOJ-58 

107-76 

100-98 

102-45  ' 

10240 

'§4   •••■ 

100-00 

100  00 

JOOOO 

100  00 

100- CO 

'85  ... 

98-93 

93-11 

99-35 

98  21 

97-93 

'86  .... 

96-22 

92-28 

100  05 

99-58 

97-81 

'87  ... 

95  30 

100  17 

103-90 

99-87 

100-37 

'88  .... 

95-98 

10519 

106  03 

101-59  ; 

102-57 

'89  .... 

95  17 

115-21 

110-20 

10394 

10618 

1890  .... 

9t-85 

124-90 

115-79 

128-88 

11654 

'91  .... 

93-80 

120-13 

120-27 

132-07 

1 18-00 

'92  .... 

89-05 

116-95 

118-31 

13471 

116-54 

'93  ... 

90-31 

114-60 

11912 

137-64 

117-52 

'94  ... 

91-97 

120-06 

121-67 

13909 

12005 

'95  .... 

96-48 

122-06 

124-62 

134  96 

123-71 

'96  .... 

9704 

14196 

126-15 

15573 

130-89 

'97  ... 

98-73 

150  47 

132-47 

162-02 

136-59 

'98  . 

102  07 

162  99 

140-75 

182-08 

147-97 

'99  .. 

101-93 

18608 

143-73 

182-93 

15282 

1900  ... 

101-06 

192-79 

148-89 

197-07 

159-47 

'01  ... 

101-94 

16267 

151-00 

201-32 

156-67 

'02  .... 

99-52 

179-57 

15611 

190-93 

157-80 

'03  .... 

lCO-78 

197-80 

,   161-90 

200-72 

165-78 

'04  ... 

103-32 

21109 

165-74 

206  98 

171-33 

'05  .... 

102-44 

220  64 

175-10 

217  92 

179-26 

'06  ... 

102-55 

246-76 

18319 

230-01 

189-79 

'07  ... 

'   103-93 

258-64 

j    187-37 

237  03 

195-38 

'08  ... 

101-37 

1 

220-61 

181-54 

244  13 

187--41 

I  will  deal  in  the  following  paragraph  with  the  variations  in  the 
general  index  numbers,  and  place  them  parallel  with  the  general 
commercial  movement  and  the  history  of  crises.  But  before  doing 
this  it  is  opportune  to  consider  the  indices  by  groups,  and  to  compare 
their  respective  variations. 

A  first  examination  dealing  with  the  basal  year  1884r  shows 
clearly,  on  consulting  the  table  of  index  numbers  by  groups 
(Table  B),  that  the  years  immediately  preceding  1884  were  more 
favourable,  whereas  those  following  1884  were  less  prosperous,  and 
that  this  period  co^-ers  two  or  three  years.  It  therefore  follows 
that  1884  is  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the  comparison,  as  this 
year  marks  a  transition  between  a  period  of  depression  and  a  perio<l 
of  expansion.  Thus,  all  the  figures  of  1883  are  higher  than  those 
of  1884,  whereas  all  the  figures  of  1885  are  lower;  1886  was 
a  particularly  bad  year  as  regards  production.     The  index  number 
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of  this  year  is  772  per  cent,  below  that  of  1884,  and  i7"85  per  cent, 
below  that  of  1882,  which  marks  the  summit  of  the  period  of 
expansion  preceding  the  basal  year  (1884).  In  examining  further 
on  in  this  Paper  (section  8)  the  economic  crises  in  Belgium,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  phenomena  in  more  detail. 

The  index  numbers  relative  to  population  and  to  morals  (Group  1) 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first,  which  covers  the 
period  from  1880  to  1884,  is  equal  or  above  100  ;  the  second  covering 
the  years  1885  to  1897,  is  below  100;  and  the  third,  which  starts 
from  1898,  is  above  100,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  fall  in  1902. 
Generally,  this  series  is  characterised  by  a  condition  of  relative 
equilibrium,  which  is  in  conformity  with  its  nature,  since  the 
phenomena  which  are  depicted  therein  are  not  susceptible  to 
indefinite  increase.  This  relative  regularit}^,  however,  is  not  com- 
pletely beyond  the  influence  of  economic  conditions,  especially  as 
regards  certain  elements. 

The  second  group  relates  to  production.  1884  marks  an  inter- 
mediate stage;  the  index  nimiber  weakens  in  1885  and  1886, 
recovers  its  equilibrium  in  1887,  ceases  to  rise  from  1891  to  1894, 
rises  rapidly  from  1896  to  1900,  falls  in  1901  and  1902,  and  then 
rises  continuously  until  1908,  this  last  point,  by  the  way,  being 
equal  with  1905. 

The  third  and  fourth  groups  constitute  series  which  are  frankly 
dynamic,  and  of  which  the  progression  is  occasionally  retarded  or 
thrown  back  by  economic  disturbances. 

The  character  of  each  series  is  brought  out  better  by  the  perusal 
of  the  followino;  table  : — 


Periods. 

Index  I13 

groujjs. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

1880-84 

102  05 

105-01 

9941 

99-19 

'85-89 

96-32 

101-19 

10352 

100  64 

'90-91 

91-99 

120  04 

1190.3 

134-48 

'95  99 

99-25 

152-71 

132-94 

165-34 

1900-04 

101-32 

188-78 

156-73 

199-40 

'05-08 

102GO 

189-33 

181-80 

232-28 

8.  The  general  index  number  and  crises. 

If  the  elements  forming  the  index  number  have  been  well  chosen 
and  the  basal  year  judiciously  selected,  we  should  expect  to  see  the 
index  number  rise  and  fall  in  harmony  with  general  economic 
conditions. 

It  will   be   seen  in  Table  B  that   the   general   index   number 
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undergoes  some  more  or  less  strong  fluctuations,  ]>ut  do  tliov  cor- 
respond cas  regards  time  with  well  defined  economic  conditions  and 
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are  they  of  the  same  nature?  In  other  words,  does  the  haronii'lor 
which  I  have  made  rise  when  the  economic  sky  is  clear  and  fall 
with  bad  weather?     And,  finally,  if  this  is  so,  is  the  regularity  of 
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its  oscillations  sufficiently  great  to  allow  one  to  infer  that  in  the 
future  its  oscillations  will  correspond  with  similar  phenomena?  Such 
is  the  question  we  have  to  examine  here,  and  it  is  the  essential 
question  which  is  the  motive  of  and  dominates  the  whole  of  this 
enquiry. 

We  have  not  to  expose  the  theory  of  crises,  nor  to  draw  attention 
to  the  features  by  which  trade  depressions  are  characterised.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  remarking  that  according  to  general  opinion 
economic  crises  are  made  up  of  four  distinct  periods: — (1)  a  period 
of  prosperity,  (2)  a  period  of  decline,  (3)  a  period  of  depression,  and 
(4)  a  period  of  recovery.  The  cycle  is  invariable,  but  the  duration 
of  each  period  is  essentially  variable.  If  the  general  index  which 
I  have  compiled  be  examined  it  will  be  found  to  contain  traces  of 
the  fluctuations  of  the  nature  of  those  I  have  just  enumerated ;  but 
we  cannot  from  this  conclude  with  precision  as  to  critical  periods 
corresponding  with  the  economic  development  of  Belgium,  for  this 
would  be  begging  the  question. 

1  will  follow  a  more  rigorous  method  of  verification  by  endeavour- 
ing to  find  if  the  depressions  of  the  corresponding  index  fell  at 
times  of  economic  crises  which  have  been  recorded. 

According  to  M.  Jean  Lescure,  who  in  his  book,  "Des  crises 
"  generales  et  periodiques  de  surproduction,"  has  made   a  careful 
study  of  these  great  economic  movements,  the  years  which  preceded 
1884  were  characterised  as  follows  : — After  the  boom  of  1873,  whose 
dominant  feature  was  the  great  rise  in  prices,  principally  for  the 
products  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  industries,  prices  fell  to  such 
a  degree  that  no  former  crisis  equalled  it  in  intensity.     The  crisis  of 
1873  was  not  only  a  crisis  of  prices,  but  at  the  same  time  a  crisis  for 
credit  and  for  the  Stock  Exchange.     The  depression  reached  its 
culmination  in   1878-79.     It  was  felt  most  severely  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Germany,  that  is,  in  the  two  great  countries  which 
were  about  this  period  undergoing  their  industrial  evolution.     The 
fall  in  prices  was  general ;  the  period  known  as  the  period  of  loio 
prices  dates  from  1873,  and  it  was  to  endure  for  many  years.    France 
and  England  did  not  escape  the  eftects  of  this  crisis,  though  they 
were  not  so  severely  affected  as  other  industrial  nations.     After  the 
period  of  stress  from  1873  to  1879,  an  upward  movement  began 
which  was  particularly  accentuated  in  France.     It  was,  however, 
somewhat  artificial,  owing  to  the  execution  at  that  period  of  large 
public  works  in  France,  which  were  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  upward 
movement.      The  increase   in  the   length  of   the  more   important 
French  railways  reached  5,141  kilometres  from  1879  to  1882,  and 
those  of  local  interest  were  also  largely  developed.     The  United 
States  also  launched  out  in  this  direction,  constructing  4,721  miles 
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in  1ST9,  7,174  ill  1880,  9,789  in  1881,  and  11,596  in  iss-j. 
the  mileage  falling  to  6,735  i'l  1«'^8.S,  and  even  to  3,131  in  1885. 
Prices  generally  showed  firmness,  but  the  depreciation  f.f  silvci- 
and  the  demand  for  gold  from  countries  which,  like  German \-, 
Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  States,  had  since  1S7.3  reformed 
their  monetary  systems,  caused  a  pronounced  appieciation  of  .rold 
which  offered  a  powerful  break  to  the  increase  of  prices.  These  rose 
somewhat,  but  only  in  a  measure.  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  inunbcrs, 
which  were  83  in  1879,  rose  to  88  in  1880,  and  remained  at  85  and 
84  in  1881  and  1882,  to  fall  to  82  in  1883  and  76  in  1881.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  slight  upward  movement  from  1879,  and  the  pei-iod 
1880-82  was  favourable  relatively  to  that  period  which  preceded  it 
(1878-79),  and  in  relation  to  1884  which  marked  a  new  period  of 
decline. 

It  is  now  interesting  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  the  inde.x 
number  -which  I  have  established  reflects  these  economic  oscillations. 
The  situation  of  Belgium,  a  small  country  as  regards  consumption, 
l)ut  a  large  producer  and  exporter  in  relation  to  its  geographical  and 
political  importance,  would  seem  to  be  influenced  directly  by  the 
economic  movements  of  its  Ing  neighbours,  England,  France  and 
Germanv. 


Vear. 

Rise   1 

Expansion  < 
Decline 

Index  nun.ber. 

GiMII 

ps. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

1        .V. 

18801 
■81/ 
'82  1 
'83/ 
'84... 

97-72 
100-29 
102-53 
102-40 
100-00 

105-10 
100-69 
100-58 
10000 

102-18 
11013 
107-76 
1(0-00 

98.58 

98-50 

98-99 

100-98 

10000 

92-04 

97-42 

1     104-05 

!     10245 

loo-oo 

It  can  clearly  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  1880  is  the  starting 
point  of  a  situation  which  went  on  improving  in  1881  and  reached 
its  maximum  in  1882,  especially  as  regards  the  industry  of  the 
means  of  production  largely  represented  in  Group  II.  This  situation 
is  prolonged  during  188.3.  1884  is  less  favourable.  These  figures 
entirely  confif'm  the  description  of  the  economic  conditions  of  1880 
to  1884,  which  Avere  sketched  further  back  in  the  paper,  and  they 
show  that  the  index  has  worked  perfectly.  The  first  result  is  so 
far  favourable,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  basal  3'car  chosen 
answers  to  the  conditions  required  :  it  is  neither  a  year  of  extreme 
depression  nor  of  great  expansion. 

In  Belgium  the  crisis  was  felt  with  grave  intensity  in  1885.  A  fall 
in  wages  which  was  one  of  its  consequences  and  intense  political 
feeling  led  to  serious  popular  disturbances.     The  situation  in  188G 
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was,  if  anything,  worse.  The  year  1886  was,  for  Belgium,  one  of 
the  most  critical  in  its  existence.  Not  only  was  business  generalh' 
in  a  very  depressed  state,  but  the  foundations  of  social  order  were 
shaken.  The  index  number  reflects  this  situation  by  falling  to 
97*93  in  1885  and  to  97*81  in  1886.  These  two  figures,  however, 
hardly  express  the  intensity  of  the  crisis,  and  a  few  details  are 
desirable.  The  marriage  rate  in  1886  iji  comparison  with  1884 
was  only  99*0,  which  is  the  lowest  figure  recorded  during  the  twenty- 
nine  years  under  review  in  this  paper. 

The  production  of  coal,  iron,  cast-iron  and  steel  during  this  yea,v 
was  the  lowest  on  record.  Imports  lost  8^  and  exports  i3yV 
compared  with  the  basal  figures.  The  goods  traffic  on  railways 
showed  a  reduction.  The  number  of  telegrams  dealing  with  com- 
mercial matters,  the  amount  of  bills  discounted  by  the  National 
Bank,  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  the  average  Avage  of  miners,  the 
amount  of  the  c(roit  de  ^;«/e«ie  (business  tax)  collected  from  joint 
stock  companies  have  never  reached  a  lower  level  than  was  the  case 
in  188.5  or  1886.  This  period  was  truly  disastrous,  and  has  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  memories  of  those  who  lived 
through  it. 

The  intensity  of  the  crisis,  by  depriving  capital  of  remunerative 
employment,  contributed  to  its  being  sent  abroad.  England,  since 
1886,  had  begun  to  interest  herself  in  foreign  enterprises,  especially 
in  Argentina.  In  the  same  year  there  was  a  vigorous  recovery  in 
the  United  States,  where  numerous  new  enterprises  were  started. 
The  demand  for  iron,  cast-iron  and  steel  was  extremely  brisk  in 
England  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  foreign  customers.  Germany 
also  maintained  her  progress  towards  becoming  a  great  industrial 
nation.  M.  J.  Lescure,  from  whose  book  I  quote  again,  says,  "  The 
"  period  1887-1890  presents  all  the  features  characteristic  of  a 
"  period  of  world-wide  activity.  .  .  .  The  upward  movement 
"  of  1887-1890  resembled  earlier  ones.  It  would,  therefore,  of 
"  necessity  after  a  time  ....  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
"  depression.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  witness  the  depression 
"  of  1890  in  England,  and  of  1893  in  the  United  States." 

In  Belgium  the  fluctuations  of  the  general  index  number  indicate 
an  analogous  march  of  economic  events.  The  figures  are  significant 
in  this  respect  and  I  reproduce  them  below  from  1885  : — 


1885,  depression 97"93 

'86  „  97-81 

'87,  rise lOOS? 

'83     „        102-57 


1889,  rise 10618 

1890,  expansion 116-54 

'91  1180 

'92,  decline    116-54 


It   must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that   the   general   index 
number   is  the   result  of  a   series   of   combined  forces,   certain   of 


1911. 
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which  have  the  effect  of  retarding  ur  (limiiii.shing  ilie  manifestation 
of  others.  We  should  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  certain  groups 
show  signs  of  real  depression  before  others.  This  is  the  ca.se  as 
regards  the  production  of  the  coal  mines,  quarries,  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  works,  which,  after  having  increased  from  1887  to  1890 
receded  in  1891.  The  figures  relating  to  1890  and  to  1891  show  .-i 
pronounced  falling  oif  in  the  last-mentioned  year: — 


Cuii 


Quarries. 


Iron  mid  cantings. 


Steel. 


tons  (OOd'si. 

francs  (OOO's,). 

francs  (( OO's) 

1890  

20,366 

39,280 

122,675 

'91    

19,676 

37.818 

110.920 

fniiirs  (fK)O't). 
31.278 
29,111 


Group  III  (exchange),  on  the  contrary,  during  1891  continues 
its  upward  movement,  which  changes  into  a  decline  in  the  following 
3'ear.  This  is  apparent  if  the  more  important  index  numbers  are 
examined  : —  ,.,,,.,      ...  ,  ^ 

[000  s  omitted.! 


InUe.v  numbers. 


1830. 


Impoits  (special  trade)   frai.cs 

Exports  (special  trade)   ,,      I 

Shipping  (marine)   ...  tons,  Moorsom 

Eailway  receipts  francs 

Amount  of  bills  discounted  1 

by  tlie  ]S'ational  Bank  ....  J  " 


1672,115, 

1,437,024, 

5,785,980 

182,219, 

2,355,514, 


1801. 


1,7£9.815. 

1,519,033, 

6,025,339, 

183,588, 

2,512,884, 


1,536,454, 

1.369,440, 

5,782,157, 

179,689, 

2,'f30,457, 


It  will  be  noted  that  all  these  numbers  relate  to  commercial 
activities.  Those  relating  to  production  show  a  general  weakness  in 
1891,  which  indicates  that  the  industrial  crisis  was  well  within  that 
year,  but  commercial  transactions  continue  to  be  active,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  following  year,  1892,  that  they  decline.  In  a  country 
like  Belgium,  where  commerce  is  of  such  importance,  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  take  into  consideration  only  the  productive  industries 
in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  critical  periods  in  the  nation's 
economy.     Commercial  exchanges  are  also  of  undoubted  interest. 

This  consideration  justifies  the  method  of  working  of  the  index 
number,  which  places  in  1892  the  beginning  of  the  general  ik'cline 
of  the  prosperous  period  1889-1891  : — ■ 


General  index  number 

Principal  commercial  indices — 

Imports  (special  trade) 

Exports  (special  trade)     

Shipping  (maritime) 

Railway  receipts     

Amoui.t  of  bills  discounted  by  the  1 

National  Eank    J 


i            1690. 

1891.           I 

116-54 

IISO 

111-8 

1 1 9  0 

102-1 

ln71 

1421 

148-0 

110-4 

111-4 

116-54 


U84 


111  .1 


l(K3-6 

!i5-6 

142  0 

108  9 
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The  rise  of  1890  was  neither  remarkable  nor  of  long  duration  ; 
the  crisis  of  1891-92  also  was  neither  acute  nor  prolonged.  What 
happened  in  Belgium  repeated  itself  in  a  general  way  in  other 
countries.  Lescure,  whose  historical  study  I  am  still  following, 
notes,  as  I  have  also  done,  the  slight  improvement  in  affairs  : — 
"  With  the  crisis  of  1882  Ave  observe  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  : 
"  the  weak  intensity  and  short  duration  of  the  rise.  The  crisis 
"  of  1890  offers  an  analogous  peculiarity:  a  short  rise  and  that  of 
"  slight  intensity  "  (page  182). 

1893  was  no  better  than  the  preceding  year;  certain  patho- 
logical indices,  such  as  suicide,  increased  considerably,  the  quantity 
of  coal  extracted  and  the  value  of  the  jjroduction  of  iron  and  cast 
iron  and  exports  were  reduced ;  the  consumption  of  luxuries,  such 
as  wine,  was  less ;  Belgian  rentes,  which  had  been  forsaken  for 
industrial  and  speculative  investments,  recovered  the  ground  lost  by 
the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  symptoms,  such  as  the  slight 
increase  in  imports  and  in  the  tonnage  of  shipping  and  in  the 
produce  of  the  tax  {droif  de  juifente)  levied  on  joint  stock  companies, 
showed  that  the  crisis  was  nearing  its  end. 

AVith  the  year  1894,  in  fact,  an  upward  movement  began  which 
reached  its  maximum  in  1900.  This  period  of  economic  history  is 
remarkable  by  its  uniform  character  in  all  industrial  countries. 
France,  England,  the  United  States  and  Germany  all  went  through 
similar  economic  periods,  and  after  having  simultaneously  reached 
their  highest  level  of  prosperity  in  1900,  manifested  a  simultaneous 
shrinkage  in  their  commercial  expansion  in  1902.  Belgium,  though 
a  small  country  in  comparison  with  its  powerful  neighbours,  also 
suffered.  The  general  index  number  shows  these  oscillations 
clearly : — 


1893,  crisi- 117-52 

'94,  rise    12005 

'95     „      123-71 

'96     „      130-8) 

'97,  expansion 130-59 


1898,  expansion 1 1797 

'99  ,,        152-82 

1900  „         159  47 

'01,  crisis 156-67 


The  period  of  nine  years  here  under  review  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  that  can  be  studied,  and  for  several  reasons.  First  of 
all,  economic  conditions  remained  favoural^le  for  seven  consecutive 
years,  a  circiimstance  which  had  not  occurred  for  some  time  past. 
Further,  economic  progress  showed  itself  in  numerous  domains  with 
an  intensity  greater  than  had  previously  been  observed.  From  1894 
to  1900  the  index  number  changed  from  120-05  to  1 59*47,  an 
increase  of  39*42  per  cent.,  whereas  during  the  eight  years  1884-1891 
the  increase  was  only  18  per  cent. 

In  the  paper  read  in   1909  before  the  International  Statistical 
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Institute,  at  its  meeting  in  Paris,  Professor  Lexis,  of  (iiitliM-a-n, 
remarked  that  "  industrial  production,  considered  in  its  final 
"  technical  phases,  such  as  sjjinning  and  wcaviii"-,  exacts  a 
"  preparatory  production  which  is  furnished  l)y  many  other 
"  industries  which  may  be  called  fundamental  industries,  including 
"  the  mineral  and  metal  industries,  and  especially  the  iron  industrv 
"  in  all  its  degrees  from  the  rough  castings  to  finished  machinery  of 
"  all  kinds.  It  is  these  industries  whicli  fui'iiish  the  means  of  pro- 
''  duction  and  transport,  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  extending  the 
"  manufacture  of  articles  for  consumption,  we  must  first  of  all 
"  enlarge  the  scope  of  preparatory  production."'"' 

The  remarks  of  Professor  Lexis  apply  with  truiji  to  Ik'lgium, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  fisrures  : — 


fOOO's  omitted.; 


1S94. 


Coal  mines    ....     tons  20,535, 

Iron  and  "I  ^  no  1 1  f- 

>  Iranes  98,4:1/. 

i  ....  J 


castings  , 


Steel 


'40,-200, 


1895. 


20,458, 
95,931, 
42,419, 


ISSlT. 


21,253,    21,492     22,088,    22,072,    23,403, 

115,585,125,115.123,887,  150,840,161,546, 

63,129,    69,828,    76,610,1  96,1 54j  104,924, 


It  will  be  noted  especially  from  this  table  that  the  prcduction  of 
steel  has  largely  increased  since  1894. 

The  special  index  number  of  C4roi;p  11,  which,  besides  these 
elements,  comprises  also  the  value  of  the  production  of  quarries, 
and  of  zinc,  lead  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  number  of  steam  engines 
and  their  horse-power,  shows  a  similar  movement  (188-1:=  loo). 


Index  numbers 120-06     122  0(3 


141-96     150-47 


1900. 


16299     1S6  08     192-79 


I  will  quote  again  from  M.  Lescure's  book  in  regard  to  the  period 
of  expansion  which  was  beginning  : — 

"Towards  1895,"  he  says,  "  the  elimination  of  producers  whose 
"  machinery  was  out  of  date  or  of  insufficient  power  was  realised, 
"  the  rate  of  int^erest  and  wages  had  fallen,  and  the  costs  of  pro- 
"  duction  had  been  considerably  reduced.  In  the  ignited  States  and 
"  Germany  new  economic  forms  of  production  (trusts  and  cartels) 
"  had  come  into  general  use.  The  economic  world  was  ready  for  a 
"  new  upward  movement"  (page  216). 

"  The  improvement  in  trade  was  felt  in  England,  France  and 
"  especially  in   CTermany.     The   rise   in  Germany   was  most  pro- 

'^  Lexis,  "  Les  crises  eeononiiqucs."  Bulletin  de  VInstitut  internalioiiat  de 
stafistiqite.     Tome  18,  livraison  1.  p.  174.     Paris,  1909. 
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"  iiounced  and  presented  all  the  features  of  previous  periods  of 
"  prosperity :  development  of  production,  of  consumption,  of 
"  circulation,  and  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as  a  result  of  a  flow 
"  of  savings  towards  industry  and  of  a  rapid  creation  of  the  means 
"  of  production  "  {Id.  p.  279). 

Belgium  passed  through  the  same  phases.  Before  analysing  these 
different  phenomena,  it  will  be  useful  to  see  what  is  the  interpretation 
reflected  by  the  diff'erent  economic  factors  either  in  the  general  index 
number  or  in  the  index  numbers  relating  to  each  group : — 


General        index } 

number J 

Grroiip     I 

„      II 

„    III 

„     IV 


1894. 

IStt.i. 

18%. 

12005 

12371 

130-89 

91-97 

96-48 

97  04 

12006 

122-06 

141-96 

121-67 

124-62 

126-15 

13909 

143-96 

155  73 

136-59 

98-73 
150-47 
132-47 

162-02 


1898. 

1899. 

147-97 

152-82 

10207 

10193 

162-99 

18B08 

140-75 

143-73 

182-08 

182-93 

159-47 

101-06 
192-79 
14889 
197-07 


It  may  be  useful  to  show  by  a  few  concrete  examples  the  extent 
of  the  economic  progress  of  Belgium  from  189.5  to  1900  : — 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Coal,  number  of  tons  extracted  

Quarries,  value  of  output    

Iron,  castings  and  manufactured 

Steel,  value  of  production    

Zinc,  lead  and  silver,  value  of  production 
Steam  horse-power,  number 


1900, 


20,458, 

23,463, 

40,974, 

56,300, 

95,931, 

161,547, 

42,419, 

104,925, 

46,131, 

95,940, 

1,091, 

1,389, 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  following  articles  was 
also  consideral)le : — 


number  of  liecfcolifcres  . ... 

number  of  kilogrammes 

1895. 

1900. 

Wine  

Tobacco 

264,020 
12,967,033 
12,313,292 

311,090 
17  521  815 

Beer    

number  of  hectolitres  .... 

14,700,897 

The   following   figures    show    the    activity    that   prevailed   in 
commerce  and  exchange  : — 

[Oi)0's  oiuitteil.] 


1.89-5. 

19u0. 

Imports  (special  trade)  francs 

Exports  (special  trade)  „ 

Navigation  (maritime)    ....tons,  Moorsom 

Eailway  receipts  francs 

Bills  discounted  bj  the2ii'ational  1 
Bank / 

1,680,403, 

1,385,439, 

6,858, 

176,058, 

2,894,250, 

2,175,497, 

1,879,878, 

8,501, 

237,324, 

3,442,890, 
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After  the  great  prosperity  of  this  period,  of  which  1900  rL-aclicd 
the  maximum,  a  severe  crisis  followed  in  1901.  It  was  felt  if  an\'- 
thing  with  greater  severity  in  Belgium  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the 
considerable  Belgian  interests  in  liussia,  where  the  crisis  was  first 
felt. 

The  crisis  on  the  Stock  Exchange  aggravated  the  industiial 
crisis.  The  estimates  of  M.  de  Laveleye  in  the  Monikur  ilea 
inh'refs  mattriels  are  suggestive  in  this  respect.  "  It  wa.s  on 
"  March  31,  1900,  that  for  the  last  time  our  tahle  showed  a  rise  on  the 
"  whole  of  the  market  quotations.  The  figure  was  then  8,974  mil. 
"  lion  francs.  After  deducting  the  new  capital  created  we  arrive  at 
"  the  fact  that  on  June  30,  1901,  the  total  was  7,736  millions,  or 
"  1,238  millions  less  than  on  March  31,  1900,  orafallof  i4perccnt. 
"  From  July  1  to  September  30  of  the  same  j^ear  there  was  a  further 
"  fall  of  233  million  francs.  The  market  refused  to  accept  new 
"  securities,  with  the  result  that  during  three  months  new  introduc- 
"  tions  and  increases  in  capital  onl}'  amounted  to  26  million  francs." 

The  counter  effects  of  the  crisis  were  felt  in  all  directions : 
increase  in  the  number  of  suicides,  fall  in  the  number  of  marriages, 
reduced  coal  output,  fall  in  the  values  of  the  production  of  iron, 
steel,  zinc,  &c.  Exports  fell,  as  well  as  the  goods  traffic  on  railways 
and  the  amounts  deposited  at  the  National  Bank.  In  fact,  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  crisis  were  felt  on  all  sides  A  more 
detailed  study  of  its  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  table  given  in 
the  appendix. 

For  the  first  time  I  am  using  an  index  number  dealing  with  the 
life  of  the  working  classes,  namely,  statistics  of  strikes.  As  regards 
these  statistics,  the  question  has  been  discussed  whether  within  a 
certain  measure  they  can  furnish  indications  of  the  economic  activity 
of  a  country,  and  it  has  been  given  as  a  conclusion  that  strikes  are 
more  numerous  in  prosperous  years  than  in  years  of  depression. 
This  conclusion,  when  expressed  in  so  absolute  a  manner,  is  lacking 
in  accuracy  and  precision.  Strikes  have  not  always  an  economic 
objective :  many  of  them  are  caused  by  circumstances  of  a  passing 
nature;  such  were  the  strikes  in  Belgium  which  coincided  with  the 
coming  into  operation  of  the  new  law  on  "  reglements  d'atelier."  In 
France  also,  the  law  enforcing  a  weekly  day  of  rest  caused  numerous 
labour  conflicts.  Strikes,  while  having  an  economic  object,  may  be 
quite  independent  of  the  state  of  prosperity  or  depression  of  a 
country;  such,  for  example,  are  the  strikes  whose  aim  is  the 
development  of  trade  unionism.  It  is  otherwise  as  regards  strikes 
brought  about  by  questions  of  wages.  One  can  understand 
that  economic  conditions  exercise  an  economic  influence  on  wages. 
During  prosperous  years  employers  are  able  to  pay  higher  wages, 
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but  as  they  are  generally  careful  not  to  take  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  we  find  many  strikes  for  higher  wages  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  employers  who  have  to  reckon  with  the  manual  workers  are  not 
tempted  to  reduce  wages,  so  that  strikes  in  opposition  to  a  reduction 
of  wages  are  very  few.  During  years  of  depression,  however,  we 
find  a  situation  which  is  diametrically  opposite. 

The  observation  of  the  facts  confirms  this  theory,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  statistics  of  strikes  pub- 
lished under  the  supervision  of  the  Belgian  Labour  Department : — - 

Year  1900.     Demand  for  iucrease  of  wages  I  ^^  strikes 

L      26,089  strikers 

,,  Opposition  to  reduction  of  wajjes    \ 

^^  °  L  120  strikers 

Year  1901.     Demand  for  increase  of  wages < 

"  I        3,431  strikers 

^  ...       ,         1     ,.         c  r  25  strikes 

,,  Opposition  to  reduction  ot  wages    < 

"  '■I-  °  I      30,G98  strikers 

These  figures  characterize  the  situation  perfectly.  Instead  of 
26,000  workmen  who  took  the  initiative  in  the  strikes  for  an 
increase  of  wages  in  1900,  a  prosperous  year,  we  find  30,000  who 
in  1901,  a  year  of  depression,  struck  in  defence  of  their  wages. 
If  we  take  strikes  as  an  index  number,  it  must  be  those  dealing  with 
wages,  and  these  must  be  divided  into  two  groups  whose  signification 
is  entirely  difterent — offensive  and  defensive. 

If  the  crisis  of  1901  was  violent  it  was  not  of  long  duration; 
already  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  nearly  passed  from  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  table  of  securities  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1901,  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Laveleye,  showed  a 
value  in  excess  of  the  former  one.  The  situation  did  not  actually 
improve,  however,  and  it  remained  stationary  during  the  early 
months  of  1902.  But  a  new  period  of  prosperity  was  coming.  Its 
progress  was  slow  at  first,  and  then  very  rapid  up  to  the  time  when 
a  fresh  period  of  depression  set  in. 

The  following  index  numbers  show  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment : — 


1901,  crisis     156-67 

'02       „        157-80 

'03,  rise    165-78 

'94     „      171-33 


1905,  expansion 179-26 

'06  „         189-79 

'07  „        195-38 

'08,  crisis 187-41 


The  economic  history  of  the  last  years  is  faithfully  reflected  in 
these  few  figures.  I  regret  that  the  delay  in  the  publication  of 
certain  ofticial  statistics  prevents  my  bringing  my  .table  down  to  a 
later  date. 

Immediately  after  the  crisis  of  1901,  the  industry  of  the  means 
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of   production   in  Belgium   showed  improvenuMiL    wliirh  increased 
as  time  went  on,  as  will  1)e  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Coal  mines 
Iron       and 

castings 

Steel    

Zinc,     lead  1 

and  silver  J 


...     tons 
V  francs 


22,213, 

114,717, 

94,765, 

81,913, 


1903. 


22,871,  j    23,797,  23,255,      23,300, 

125,475,  j  121,0n8,  127,238,    151,fi6G, 

114,814,  ,  126,391,  137,491,    169,046, 

94,542,  ]  111,397,  119,167,  I  129,904, 


24,305, 
164,054, 
192,964, 
125,525, 


The  special  index  number  of  Group  II,  which,  with  the  above 
elements,  comprises  others  in  themselves  not  without  interest,  shows 
this  upward  trend  in  a  few  significant  figures  : — 


Index  number 


179  57      197-80 


211-09 


220  64       24676       25864 


The  group  of  industries  of  means  of  production  which  we  left  at 
179-57  in  1902,  immediately  after  the  crisis,  rose,  therefore,  in 
six  years  to  258-64,  thus  gaining  79-07  points — that  is,  as  much  as 
was  the  increase  from  1884  to  1902.  After  this  it  is  superfluous  to 
insist  further  on  the  exceptional  character  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
period  1902-1907. 

Exchanges  followed  a  parallel  evolution.  If  we  examine  a  few 
of  the  facts  bearing  on  economic  conditions,  we  can  at  once  see  how 
the  situation  had  improved.  I  give  below  a  table  of  the  particular 
index  numbers  ; — 


Imports  (special  trade)     

Exports  (special  trade) 

Navigation  (maritime) 

Kailway  receipts    '   146-0 

Amount  of  bills  discounted  by  1 
the  National  Bank     / 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

138-7 

149-8 

155-0 

166  6  1 

117-9 

125-6 

1240 

152-9 

249-3 

267-9 

2744 

285-2 

146-0 

152-0 

157  5  1  167-9 

138-8 

1453 

142-2     150-61 

19ut.>. 


1907. 


184-2  203-7 

1570  162-2 

317-8  329-6 

175-0  j  1781 

1641,  169-8 


The  crisis  showed  itself  even  in  1907.  Its  general  nature  is 
attested  by  Lexis,  who,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  in  1909,  said:  '-For  nearly  two  years  we  have 
"  been  witnesses  of  a  retrograde  trade  movement  in  all  countries. 
"  This  movement  started  in  America  in  October,  1907,  with  a  crisis 
"  of  extraordinary  intensity.  England,  and  especially  Germany, 
"  felt  the  effects  of  this  depression  acutely  ;  France  was  not  affected 
"  directly  to  any  great  extent,  but  she  too  suffered  from  the  economic 
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"  depression  which  spread  over  the  civilised  world."  It  seems  to 
me  that  Professor  Lexis  places  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis  a  few  months  too  late.  The  first  months  of  1907  were 
characterised  by  a  very  acute  situation.  Discount  rates  rose  very 
high,  especially  in  Berlin.  In  Belgium  the  average  rate  of  discount 
for  1907  was  4-95  per  cent.,  the  highest  on  record  since  1880.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  large  financial  institutions  feared  a  crisis. 
Moreover,  the  continuous  and  exaggerated  rise  in  prices  from  the 
beginning  of  1907  indicated  that  a  period  of  reaction  was 
approaching.  This  started  in  July.  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index 
numbers  are  very  significant  in  this  respect.  Those  I  give  below 
show  the  birth  of  the  crisis  and  its  progress.^" 


1907. 


Januarj 80'0 

February    807 

March 800 

April  80-7 

May     82-4 

June    82-0 


July    81-1 

August 79'4 

September 791 

October  78-8 

November  76-7 

December  762 


Thus  1907  marks  at  the  same  time  the  summit  of  the  period  of 
prosperity  and  the  beginning  of  the  crisis.  While  prices  weakened, 
Industrial  production  and  a  number  of  phenomena,  a  reflex  of  social 
and  economic  life,  showed  a  backward  movement.  The  index 
number  of  production,  which  was  258-64  in  1907,  fell  to  220-61 
in  1908;  imports  fell  from  203-7  ^^  1907  to  183  in  1908;  exports 
from  162-2  to  144-7  over  the  same  period;  shipping  was  stationary, 
as  were  also  many  other  economic  symptoms  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  The  consumption  of  beer  was  less  (133-01  in  1907 
and  129-1  in  1908)  and  that  of  wine  (i34'5  in  1907  and  131  in 
1908);  wages  of  miners  were  also  reduced  (i6i-6  in  1907  and  153-3 
in  1908).  The  crisis  of  1908  resembles  that  of  1901.  It  arose 
suddenly  after  an  exceptional  period  of  prosperity.  As  with  the 
crisis  of  1901,  that  of  1908  was  of  short  duration  ;  in  1909  an 
improvement  set  in  which  turned  to  a  period  of  expansion  and  to 
a  rise  in  prices  in  1910. 

9.  The  particular  inclex  of  crisis. 

In  July,  1909,  a  special  commission,  called  the  "commission  on 
economic  crisis,"  which  was  appointed  by  the  French  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Social  Providence,  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
symptoms  of  crisis  that  is  to  say,  the  starting  point  of  phases 
of  depression.  Of  the  number  of  economic  phenomena  which  were 
examined  by  the  commission  eight  only  were  considered  as  being 
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symptoms  of  crises.  They  are : — -The  })ei'if)(]s  of  slackness  in  the 
English  and  French  trades  unions,  the  general  increment  of  prices  of 
ra-\v  materials  and  food  products,  and  of  the  whole  of  other  products, 
the  total  movement  of  the  commerce  of  France,  the  fluctuations  in 
coal  consumption,  the  movement  of  the  commercial  (poit('feuille)])\\h 
and  acceptances  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  fluctuations  in  the  metal 
reserve  of  this  Bank,  and  railway  traflic  (toiuiage  can-ied  and 
receipts). 

We  cannot  utilise  an  index  nuniher  composed  of  these  elements 
for  Belgium.  We  have  not  the  systematic  records  of  prices;  and  the 
trade  union  movement  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  he  repre- 
sentative of  the  degree  of  employment  among  the  working  classes, 
nor  is  the  metal  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium  what  it  should 
be.  However,  while  utilising  certain  of  the  index  numbers  recom- 
mended by  the  French  Commission,  I  have  been  obliged  to  eliminate 
some  and  to  add  others.  The  index  thus  composed  is  called  "The 
"  Particular  Index  of  Crises."  If  it  corresponds  with  the  economic 
conditions  as  shown  by  the  General  Index  number  we  have  a 
confirmation  of  the  value  of  this  index,  as  well  as  a  favourable 
indication  of  the  value  of  the  particular  index  number. 

The  phenomena  embodied  in  this  particular  index  number  are  : — 
The  relation  of  the  number  of  marriages  to  the  num])er  of  couples 
who  have  reached  the  legal  marriage  age,  the  quantity  of  coal 
extracted,  the  A'alue  of  the  production  of  iron  and  cast  iron  and  of 
steel,  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  (special  trade),  the  amount  of 
bills  discounted  by  the  National  Bank  (the  whole  made  proportionate 
to  the  population),  the  goods  traffic  on  railways  (in  relation  to  the 
length  of  railway  in  working  order),  and  the  average  annual  rate  of 
discount,  in  relation  only  to  that  of  1884. 

I  give  below  the  proportionate  numbers  relating  to  these  index 
numbers.  These  calculations  are  taken  from  Table  II  of  the  General 
Index  Number  : — 


1880. 

1881.    j    1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1SS5. 

1886. 

1887. 

Marriages number 

Coal    quahtifcj 

Iron  and  castings  ...  value 
Steel  „ 

104-0 
97-9 

123-7 
95-1 

98-2 

100-9 
99-1 

104-5     102-5 
96-8       99-7 
111-7  i  123-6 
97-6     120  4 
118-3     115-3 
100-8     101  4 
100  8  1 103-0 

101-7     101-7 

77-1  '    66-9 

103-0 
101-8 
1161 
115-5 
1101 
101-6 
105-0 

98-2 

91-6 

100-0 
1000 
ICOO 
1000 
100-0 
100  0 
1000 

100-0 

1000 

100-5 
95-5 

870 
74-7 
92-4 
887 
95  1 

99-4 

101-1 

990 
93-7 
80-7 
76-0 
91-7 
865 
953 

973 

115-7 

105  0 
986 
89-8 

102-1 

Imports „ 

Exports ,, 

Eailways,  goods....  weights 

Bills  discounted  byl       , 
TV-  f       1  o     1      V  values 
JNatioiial  liank    J 

Discount    rates 

97-2 
89-8 
95-7 

100-6 

1066 

718-9 

909'3  |934'5 

9+Z-9 

90o"o 

834'4 

8359 

885-+ 
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Marriages number 

Coal  qiiaiitity 

Iron  and  eastings...  value 

Steel  „ 

Imports ,, 

Exports „ 

Railways,  goods  ...  -weiglits 

Bills  discounted  by"l      , 
Tk-  i-       1  -r>     1      ^Viviues 
JSational  Bank    J 

Discount  rates 


1888. 


101-0 
101-0 

99-8 
101-1 
102-2 

88-3 
110-1 

99-4 

100-0 


909-0 


1889. 


106-1 
104  5 
112-5 
134-8 
103-G 
103-5 
115-5 

102-1 

91-9 


974-5 


1890. 


108-5 
107-5 
1200 
144-6 
111-8 
102-4 
115-2 

108-4 

103-0 


1021-4 


1891. 


1892. 


1096 
102-7 
99-0 
133-1 
119-0 
1071 
114-7 

114-3 

109-6 


1009-1 


1126 
101-3 

91-5 
125-0 
100-6 

95-6 
112-2 

109-6 

118-7 

967-1 


1893. 


111-6 
99-3 
85-5 

129-3 

1020 
937 

1194 

109-8 
114-8 


965'4. 


Marriages number 

Coal  quantity 

Iron  and  eastings...  value 

Steel  „ 

Imports ,, 

Exports „ 

Railways,  goods....  weiglits 

Bills  disconntedbyl     , 
TVT  i.-       1  T>     1     Rvalues 
National  Bank  J 

Discount   rates 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 
128-2 

114-6 

119-7 

121-7 

122-7 

126-7 

102-3 

104-9 

104-6 

106-1 

104-8 

1123 

81-8 

97-3 

104.0 

1016 

122-3 

132-0 

185-6 

272-7 

297-5 

3222 

400-0 

44-2-6 

106-3 

111-0 

115-3 

120-6 

132-2 

131-9 

93-5 

97-8 

106-8 

1116 

120-7 

121-5 

114-3 

120-9 

110-9 

117-2 

140-2 

148-0 

126-0 

119-7 

1239 

126-7 

134-3 

143-7 

121-7 
1046-1 

114-5 

109-6 

108-2 

819 

77-8 

1158-5 

1 1 94-4 

1236-9 

1363-1 

1438-0 

Marriages number 

Coal   quantity 

Iron  and  casting^....  value 

Steel  „ 

Imports „ 

Exports „ 

Railways,  goods. ...  weiglits 
Bills  discounted  byl      ,        t 

National  Bank   j 
Discount    rates 


1932. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

120-7 

116-6 

1-202 

117-6 

119-7 

119-2 

106-3 

109-1 

105-3 

104-2 

107-2 

106-7 

910 

98-3 

936 

97-2 

120-1 

122-7 

385-6 

461-6 

500-1 

539-9 

655  2 

7400 

1387 

149-8 

155-0 

166-6 

184-2 

203-7 

117-9 

125-6 

1240 

132-9 

157-0 

162-2 

152-9 

158-9 

162-9 

172-6 

186-7 

188-5 

138-8 

145-3 

142-2 

150-6 

164-1 

169-8 

109-6 

104  5 

109-6 

104-5 

84-3 

50-9 

1361-5 

1469-2 

1 512-9 

1586-1 

1778-5 

1863-7 

The  index  number  formed  -with  the  help  of  these  nine  indices 
furnishes  indications  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  those  of 
the  General  Index  Number  :— 
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Index  numbers  calculated  on 

Yenrs. 

Index  nunilicra  eulciiliiled  on 

9  indices. 

43  indices. 

9  indices. 

43  indices. 

1880  

102-70 

97-72 

1895  

116-23 

12371 

'81  

10103 

100-29 

'96  

128-72 

130  89 

'82  

103-83 

102-53 

'97  

13271 

136-59 

'83  

104-77 

102-JO 

'98  

137-76 

147  97 

'84  

10000 

100-00 

'99  

151-45 

15282 

'85  

92-71 

97-93 

'86  

92-88 

97-81 

1900  

159-78 

159-47 

'87  

98-37 

100-37 

'01  

137-51 

150-67 

'88  

101-00 

102-57 

'02  

151-28 

157-80 

'89  

108-28 

106-18 

'03  

163-24 

165-78 

'04  

168-10 

17133 

1890  

113-49 

116-54 

'05  

176-23 

179-26 

=91  

112-12 

118-00 

'06  

197-61 

189-72 

'92  

107-45 

116-54 

'07  

207-08 

195-38 

'93  

107-27 

11752 

'08  

176-55 

187-41 

'94  

112-80 

120-05 

The  parallelism  of  the  two  curves  is  striking.  The  principal 
difference  between  them  is  that  the  particular  index  num])er  is 
evidently  more  sensitive  in  times  of  crisis  than  the  other.  All 
sources  of  wealth  are  not  affected  by  the  effect  of  industrial  crises, 
and  those  which  are  affected  are  not  affected  to  the  same  extent.  It 
is  therefore  natural  that  in  times  of  crisis  the  general  index  number 
should  show  a  resistance  which  is  not  found  in  the  particular  index 
number. 


10.   Conrhision. 

An  economic  and  social  condition  which  result.s  in  a  normal  and 
balanced  situation  from  the  demographic  and  moral  point  of 
view  in  an  increase  in  all  industrial  production,  in  a  growth  of 
commerce  and  consumption,  is  evidently  a  sign  that  such  a  condition 
is  one  of  progress.  No  one,  we  think,  can  deny  that  such  is  a 
true  statement  as  regards  the  situation  of  Belgium  since  1884. 

This  progressive  evolution  has  been  resumed  at  different 
intervals  of  more  or  less  duration,  which  show  themselves  on  the 
upward  curve'  of  the  economic  progress  of  Belgium.  I  have  shown 
that  these  depressions  corresponded  with  the  periods  of  economic 
crisis  and  that  they  faithfully  reflected  their  effects. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  principal  lesson  which  can  be  learnt  from 
the  use  of  the  total  index  number.  I  should  add  that  this  teaching 
is  new,  extensive,  and  of  great  utility.  Benini,  I  think,  exactly 
expresses  the  extent  of  studies  of  this  nature  when  he  says  that  the 
object  of  semiology  is  especially  to  observe  and  to  calculate  the 
changes  which   take  place  in   the  economic  state  of  a  nation.     To 
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discover  the  periods  of  economic  depression,  to  measure  their 
duration  and  in  tensity  ^such  is  the  object  of  the  total  index 
number,  which  thus  satisfies  one  of  the  demands  most  pressingly 
put  forward  by  science  and  experience.  It  would  not  be  wise  to 
expect  much  more  from  the  method  which  I  have  applied  here. 
Were  we  to  push  our  conclusions  further  they  would  be  likely 
to  lead  us  astray.  We  should  not,  above  all,  confuse  the  increase 
in  economic  activities  of  all  kinds  with  the  increase  in  the  general 
well-being  of  a  nation.  This  depends  on  intellectual  and  moral 
elements  which  cannot  be  weighed  statistically.  Social  justice, 
which  is  one  of  its  important  elements,  the  equilibrium  between 
all  the  intellectual  and  economic  forces  of  the  nation,  cannot  be 
measured  by  statistical  methods,  as  can,  for  example,  the  railway 
receipts  or  the  amount  of  bills  discounted. 

And  without  denying  the  value  of  scientific  induction,  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  our  calculations  will  allow  us  to  foresee  what  may 
happen  in  the  future  from  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  Are  we 
not  dealing  with  matters  of  extreme  mobility,  and  may  not  our 
most  careful  provisions  be  rapidly  contradicted  by  the  events 
themselves  ? 

It  is  with  the  above  reservations  that  it  is  desirable  to  use 
the  General  Index  Number  in  order  to  appreciate  the  economic 
progress  of  Belgium  from  1884  to  1908.  These  years  present  a 
picture  of  intense  economic  activity,  of  a  true  superabundance  of 
vitality  in  A'arious  directions.  Analysis  cannot  entirely  take  the 
place  of  the  study  of  the  elements  of  the  index  number  which  are 
brought  together  in  the  two  tables.  It  permits,  however,  of  singling 
out  a  certain  number  of  essential  facts. 

If  we  examine  the  year  1907  we  find  that,  in  relation  to  1884, 
certain  index  numbers,  after  having  l)een  made  proportionate  to  the 
population  or  to  other  phenomena,  have  increased  in  the  following 
proportions  : — 

Increases  of  over  100  per  cent.     (1884  =  100.) 

Value  of  production  of  steel 740 

Value  of  production  of  zinc,  lead  and  silver  325 

Horse-power  of  steam  engines  used  in  industry 236'5 

Value  of  imports  (special  trade)  203'7 

Tonnage  of  shipping  329'6 

Transjjort  of  coal  and  coke  on  inland  waterways    226'3 

Number  of  passengers  on  railways  266'5 

Number  of  commercial  telegi-ams    207'7 

Amount  of  bills  collected  by  the  post  office    204'2 

Amount  of  droit  de  patente  on  joint-stock  comjjanies  467'6 

Deposits  in  savings  banks  759 
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Increases  of  more  ilian  7o  jier  cent. 

Goods  transported  on  railways  188"5 

Eailwiiy  receipts  178'1 

Postal  circulation 197-4 

Money  orders  and  postal  orders    183-9 

Increases  of  more  than  ^0  per  ceuf. 

Value  of  exports  (special  trade) 162'2 

Amount  of  bills  discounted  by  tlie  National  Bank    ]G9*8 

Average  wage  of  coal  miners IGl'G 

Increases  of  more  than  25  ^)er  cent. 

Recognition  of  natural  cliildren  by  marriage 120"8 

Value  of  production  of  quarries    139"8 

Number  of  steam  engines  1393 

Consumption  of  beer 133'1 

Wine  delivered  for  consumption   ISi'S 

The  total,  despite  the  reduction  caused  hy  the  principal  patho- 
logical index,  closes  at  i95"38  in  1907  and  at  187-41  in  1908,  as 
against  100  in  1884. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  see  studies  of  this  nature 
carried  out  in  other  countries  than  Belgium.  The  work  requires 
time  and  patience,  but  one  is  amply  compensated  for  the  labour 
by  that  satisfaction  which  is  the  highest  reward  of  scientific 
endeavour.  It  is  in  expressing  the  hope  to  see  further  investiga- 
tions of  this  nature  undertaken  that  I  finish  this  essay,  of  the 
imperfections  of  which  I  am  well  aware,  l)ut  of  which  I  venture  to 
say  "  ceci  estune  oeuvre  de  bonne  foi." 

[The  Paper  was  read  Ijy  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule,  Honorary  Secretary.] 
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Discussion  on  M.  Juun's  Paper. 

Mr.  Flux,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author,  said  he 
wished  there  had  been  selected  to  open  the  discussion  someone  who 
was  more  familiar  than  he  was  with  the  statistics  of  Belgium ;  such 
a  person  would  have  been  qualified  to  direct  attention  to  features 
brought  out  in  the  Paper  with  which  he  could  not  attempt  to  deal. 
They  would  all  agree  that  the  Paper  contained  a  large  amount  of 
very  interesting  information  with  regard  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  progress  of  Belgium  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and 
they  would  all  accord  their  best  thanks  to  the  author  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  compile  all  this  information,  to  work  it  np  and  to 
reduce  it  to  the  intelligible  shape  of  a  simple  series  of  index  numbers 
in  order  that  it  might  be  more  readily  grasped  by  those  who, 
through  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  facts,  would  otherwise  find  a 
difficulty  in  seeing  what  they  led  to.  Some  of  the  facts  brought 
forward  were  worthy  of  particular  attention  because  of  certain 
curious  features  which  they  manifested.  For  example,  one  thing 
which  struck  him  was  that  the  special  index  numbers  of  nuptiality, 
set  out  on  pages  287  and  288,  showed  a  remarkable  difference  of  level 
between  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  and  the  latter  half.  Over  the  first 
two  series  of  columns  for  the  first  sixteen  years,  especially  the  first 
eight,  he  found  the  numbers  ranged  between,  the  lowest  point  99,  and 
105  ;  but,  in  the  fourth  group  of  years,  the  last  seven,  the  numbers 
ranged  between  116  and  120.  That  difference  of  level  between  the 
earlier  years  in  the  table  and  the  later  years  was  a  remarkable  fact,  as 
to  the  significance  of  which,  if  the  author  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  been  inclined  to  ask  for  some  comment.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  points  to  which  he  might  venture  to  refer,  partly  because  the 
author  himself  directed  attention  to  certain  necessary  defects  in  his 
statistics  and  in  the  method  of  handling  them.  The  author  told 
them  that  each  individual  index  number  had  to  be  treated  with  care 
because  of  the  special  features  surrounding  each  of  the  phenomena 
represented  in  it,  but  that  he  hoped  by  taking  a  large  number  of 
different  indices  to  have  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
lack  of  trustworthiness  of  each  individual  index  number,  as  a  precise 
measure  of  the  variation  of  the  phenomena  to  which  it  was  related. 
He  had,  therefore,  provided  them  with  a  basis  of  criticism  which 
did  not  in  the  least  weaken  their  appreciation  of  his  work.  In  the 
same  table  as  that  already  referred  to  there  were  a  number  of  other 
index  numbers,  including  two  relating  to  the  metals,  iron  and  steel. 
The  one  relating  to  iron  showed  the  expansion  in  the  iron  trade  of 
Belgium  to  have  accompanied  that  in  other  industrial  countries,  but 
the  one  relating  to  steel  was  very  remarkable ;  it  was  to  be  found  at  the 
head  of  the  last  group,  showing  the  highest  increase  but  one — almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  deposits  in  Savings  Banks.  But  with  regard  to 
that  number  it  was  open  to  the  suggestion  that  what  was  found  there 
was  not  perhaps  so  much  a  change  in  the  welfare  of  Belgium  as  a  change 
in  the  general  habit  throughout  the  world  as  to  the  form  in  which 
iron  was  used  for  structural  material :  steel  was  the  form  now  adopted 
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generally  for  that  purpose,  whereas  foinierly  a  coiuparatively  small 
proportion  of  iron  was  converted  into  steel.  Consequentlv,  that 
large  increase  in  the  use  of  steel  reflected  other  changes  besides  the 
expansion  of  metallurgical  industiies,  and  could  only  doid>tfnlly  be 
regarded  as  a  sound  index  of  industrial  progress.  That  point  was 
of  special  importance  in  relation  to  M.  Julin's  own  criticism  of  the 
materials  and  methods  adopted.  The  author  hoped  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  special  facts  in  various  index  lumibers  by  using  a  large 
number  of  them  ;  but  this  particular  instance  was  one  which  had 
escaped  his  capacity  for  handling  the  machinery  in  that  fashion.  In 
the  last  two  years  the  index  numbers  were  740  and  523  respectively, 
showing  a  reduction  of  over  200.  The  aggregate  reduction  in  the 
particular  index  number  of  crises  was  only  274;  and  if  they  turned 
to  the  aggregate  index  nuauljer  of  the  whole  43  commodities,  they 
found  there  was  only  about  700  reduction  in  the  index  on  the  total, 
which  was  equal  to  about  one-twelfth,  and  of  that  700,  over  200  was 
contributed  by  one  article,  steel;  since  the  high  level  at  which  its 
index  stood  at  the  later  period  was  due  to  the  change  in  industrial 
habits  which  Belgium  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  rather  than 
to  any  change  in  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  country.  He  thought 
it  w^as  a  little  unfortunate  that  in  reflecting  the  progress  of  iron  and 
steel  industries  the  author  had  not  contented  himself  with  the  iron 
index,  inasmuch  as  the  steel  index  was  open  to  his  own  criticism 
and  dominated  the  second  group  of  seven  index  nvuiibers  in  which 
it  occurred  in  an  extraordinary  way,  overwhelming  the  other  six 
and  thus  perverting  the  result.  Another  point  arose  with  regard  to 
the  negative  index  numbers,  where  the  author  had  followed  Jienini. 
With  regard  to  these,  he  had  used  the  word  "  inversion  " ;  and  it 
occurred  to  one  that  a  real  inversion,  not  a  mere  reflection  of  the 
number  in  a  glass  at  the  normal  level,  might  have  avoided  the 
particular  difficulty  to  which  he  referred  in  handling  negative 
indices  showang  increases  of  over  100  per  cent. ;  and  might,  more- 
over, have  given  an  index  which  would  have  commended  itself  to 
the  critic  at  least  as  thoroughly  as  the  index  he  had  actually  con- 
structed. The  exact  extent  of  the  influence  to  be  allowed  for  these 
unfavourable  index  nimibers  was  of  course  a  matter  of  opinion,  and 
other  modes  by  which  it  could  be  given  effect  to  would  suggest 
themselves  to  anyone  with  a  little  accpiaintance  with  elementary 
mathematics.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  the 
presentation  of  the  Paper  would  render  to  the  Society  was  in 
calling  attention  to  the  certain  possibilities  in  handling  statistics, 
and  opening  up  a  field  for  examination  and  criticism  of  tho.se 
statistics.  Looking  down  the  four  groups  of  numliers  on  page  274, 
he  noticed  that  group  1  showed  a  comparatively .  slight  degree  of 
fluctuation.  It  never  got  far  above  and  never  far  l)elow  the  starting 
level ;  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  indices  which  by  their 
nature  could  not  show  much  fluctuation.  The  birth  rate  fluctuated 
by  a  certain  amount,  but  as  a  rule  did  not  show  an  extraordinary  rate 
of  decrease.  If  it  showed  a  steady  decline,  it  was  a  comparatively 
modest  one.  Again,  the  death  rates  showed  a  steady  decline,  l»ut 
within  modest  limits.     When  thev  came  to  the  other  indices,  like 
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industrial  production,  which  were  included  in  the  second  group, 
something  like  n  chronic  advance  was  recorded.  The  figure 
advanced  from  loo  up  to  over  200  towards  the  end.  Similarly, 
with  groups  3  and  4.  It  was  worthy  of  a  little  considera- 
tion what  was  the  best  method  of  combining  a  series  of 
index  numbers  having  such  different  characteristics— whether  the 
simple  addition  of  them  and  a  subsequent  division  by  the  total 
number  sufficiently  allowed  for  the  indications  contained  in,  say, 
group  1,  which  showed  merely  a  fluctuation  about  a  fairly  constant 
level,  and  those  contained  in  groups  2,  3  and  4,  which  showed  a 
fluctuation  about  a  steadily  rising  level.  That  was  a  problem  upon 
which  he  would  not  dwell.  They  had  become  fairly  familiar  in 
England  with  the  use  of  certain  index  numbers  relating  to  various 
classes  of  phenomena  and  with  studying  them  beside  each  other, 
but  he  was  able  to  recall  only  one  case,  and  that  was  one  which 
he  would  not  cite  in  detail,  in  which  anybody  had  propounded 
a  group  of  index  numbers  resulting  from  the  addition  of  indices 
of  such  different  character  to  one  another.  They  had  been 
rather  content  to  take  individual  indices,  consider  them  by  them- 
selves and  endeavoTU'  to  draw  the  lessons  they  seemed  to  carry  as 
the  aggregate  impression  given  by  examining  the  several  groups. 
That  was  a  point  to  which  attention  might  fairly  be  given  by  the 
Society— as  to  whether  the  construction  of  an  aggregate  index 
number  was  entirely  justified,  and  whether  it  would  give  satisfactory 
results.  He  did  not  know  that  the  tracing  of  the  curve  was  itself  a 
demonstration  of  that,  although  much  of  the  curve  was  made  up 
from  indications,  from  production,  from  traffic,  and  from  financial 
transactions,  the  expansion  of  which  distinctly  reflected  the  expan- 
sion of  industrial  activity  and  general  welfare.  The  trace  of  the 
curve  probably  did  reflect  the  fact  that  Belgiimi  had  been  making  a 
fairly  steady  advance  in  company  with  neighbouring  nations,  an 
advance  at  which  they  would  all  rejoice.  Still,  he  was  not  quite 
convinced  that  the  combination  of  the  last  three  groups  with  the 
first  group  was  really  very  much  of  a  gain,  or  whether  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  groups  by  themselves  for  comparison  and  criticism  was 
not  a  more  important  contiibution  to  their  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  Belgium  than  the  reduction  of  the  whole  four  to  a  single  index 
number.  In  expressing  this  criticism  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
in  the  least  degree  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  motion,  which  he 
had  very  much  pleasure  in  bringing  forward,  that  they  should  in 
the  most  hearty  manner  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Julin. 

Mr.  Mallet,  Registrar-General,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  must  confine  himself  to  a  very  few  general  remarks,  since  he 
was  also  quite  unfamiliar  with  Belgian  statistics.  The  author's 
effort  was  a  very  ambitious  one,  but  he  seemed  to  have  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  in  a  very  compact  form  what  the  material  progress 
of  Belgium  had  been  and  in  measuring  that  progress  with  a  greater 
degree  of  apparent  exactitude  than  had  been  done  in  any  former 
investigation  of  the  kind.  The  fact  that  the  author's  figures,  as 
shown  by  the  curve,  corresponded  with  the  well-known  periods  of 
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economic  crisis,  and  "reflected  their  eftects,"  w.i.s  a  iii(>.-,i  inipoitaiit 
testimony  to  their  general  accuracy  and  value.  The  general  index 
number  which  took  account  of  the  dominating  factors  rehitinf  to 
the  moral  progress  and  other  matters  must  be  ojien  to  any  amount 
of  argimient ;  but,  once  established,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  might  not  form  a  useful  method  of  measurement  witli  futuic 
years  if  it  were  kept  up  on  the  same  lines ;  and  it  would  be  a  still 
more  important  step  if  the  same  method  could  l>e  applied  to  other 
countries,  so  that  an  international  comparison  of  piogress  might  be 
instituted.  He  feared  that  such  an  ideal  must  remain  unattainal)le  • 
because,  even  if  the  factors  were  the  same,  and  the  statistics  were 
on  the  same  lines,  there  would  be  always  a  question  of  the  relative 
weight  to  be  given  to  the  ditlerent  indices,  positive  and  negative. 
It  was  certainly  true,  as  Mr.  Bowley  remarked  in  his  study  of 
National  Progress,  in  190-1,  that  "our  statistics  and  those  of  most 
other  nations  are  insufficient  to  bear  the  strain  of  any  general 
enquiry " ;  but  the  author  had  shown  what  good  use  could  be 
made  of  statistics  in  his  own  country,  although  he  complained  of 
the  decentralisation  existing  in  difterent  Government  departments 
and  of  their  deficiencies  with  regard  to  exactitude  and  scientific 
treatment  in  the  field  the}-  covered.  His  statements  on  this 
point  read  like  an  echo  of  much  of  what  their  former  President, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  others  had  been  for  many  years  preaching 
both  outside  and  inside  the  Societj-  with  singularly  little  effect.  In 
that  connection  he  wished  to  mention  the  article  by  their  late 
President,  Sir  A.  Baines,  in  the  current  numl)er  of  the  Financial 
Ri'vieic  of  Jtc'vieas  :  and  he  hoped  his  livel}'  pages  would  have  more 
effect  in  stimulating  improvement  in  this  matter.  It  was,  however, 
consoling  to  find  that  other  coimtries  suffered  from  the  same  defects 
as  we  did,  and  perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent.  He  believed 
there  was  a  central  Commission  of  Statistics  in  Belgium,  but  the 
author  did  not  mention  it,  perhaps  because  its  ojjerations  were  not 
very  effective.  In  one  respect  Belgium  was  worse  off  than  ourselves 
in  considering  national  progress — namely,  in  their  lieveiuie  Statis- 
tics. That  was  realh-  the  most  important  set  of  statistics  which 
could  be  obtained  for  measuring  national  progress  ;  and,  according 
to  the  author,  Belgian  statistics  were  veiy  defective  on  that  point. 
An  income  tax  might  have  its  drawbacks,  but  statistically  it  was 
most  advantageous.  An  income  tax,  in  our  sense,  did  not  exist  in 
Belgium.  The  author  might  be  congiatulated  on  the  wonderful 
figures  of  progress  he  had  put  forward  at  the  end  of  his  Paper. 
That  progress  was  not  due  to  a  Tariff",  nor  perhaps  to  the  absence  of 
one,  but  to  various  other  considerations,  to  the  geographical  situa- 
tion of  Belgium  between  two  of  the  greatest  Continental  nations, 
to  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  population  and  to  some  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Societe  C4enerale  which,  he  was  told,  had  an 
effect  in  financing  enterprises  similar  to  that  of  the  German  banking 
system.  But,  whatever  the  explanation,  every  Englishman  would 
rejoice  at  the  result,  and  be  grateful  to  M.  Julin  for  having  selected 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  for  the  first  appearance  of  this 
interesting  and  important  study. 
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Mr.  Yule  said  he  was  extremely  interested  in  the  Paper,  which 
opened  up  a  very  wide  problem  indeed  and  raised  philosophic- 
questions  of  considerable  difficulty,  with  some  of  which  Mr.  Flux 
had  already  dealt.  The  author  began  by  defining  his  problem  as  he 
understood  it  as  essentially  that  of  measuring  changes  in  wealth  ; 
but  he  also  took  into  account  certain  "  demographic  and  moral 
data,"  such  as  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  of  suicides,  and  so 
on.  To  a  certain  minor  extent,  these  factors  were  affected  by  the 
economic  cycle ;  but  that  did  not  appear  to  be  the  reason  for  their 
introduction.  What  was  the  meaning  of  an  index  number  that 
combined  in  this  way  measures  of  economic  change  and  also 
measures  of  moral  change  1  It  seemed  to  him  rather  difficult  to 
understand.  Keducing  the  case  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  became 
obviously  very  difficult.  Taking  only  two  indices,  if  the  exports  of 
a  country  had  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  and  the  illegitimate  births 
had  also  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  reversing  the  record  index  and 
taking  the  arithmetical  mean,  one  concluded  that  the  country  had 
made  no  progress,  because  the  increase  in  the  illegitimate  births 
balanced  the  increase  in  wealth  owing  to  exports.  But  in  what 
sense  could  it  be  said  to  balance  *?  That  seemed  to  him  a  matter 
which  the  author  might  have  further  discussed  Avith  advantage, 
although  it  would  have  made  an  already  fairly  lengthy  paper  some- 
what longer ;  but  it  was  a  fundamental  point  if  one  was  going  to 
combine  statistics  of  such  a  different  nature  as  those  of  illegitimate 
births  or  the  legitimation  of  natural  children  with  data  as  to 
exports  and  imports,  the  production  of  coal,  and  so  forth.  As 
regards  the  method  of  inverting  the  index  number  for  unfavourable 
factors,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Flux  that  it  would  seem  better  to  have 
taken  the  reciprocals  of  unfavourable  index  numbers.  As  a  fact, 
that  would  alter  by  several  points  even  some  of  the  index  numbers 
which  did  not  differ  very  greatly  from  100.  For  example,  on 
page  259,  the  index  number  for  bankruptcies,  83*4,  was  altered  by 
the  author's  method  to  ii6'6  ;  but  if,  instead,  one  took  the  reciprocal 
instead  of  ii6'6  one  got  120.  If  one  had  several  of  these 
negative  index  numbers  which  were  inverted  in  this  wa}',  and 
one  increased  them  all  l^y  three  or  four  points,  it  might  make 
a  perceptible  difference  in  the  aggregate.  Moreover,  that  pro- 
cess of  using  the  reciprocal  would  not  have  added  much  to 
the  arithmetical  work,  because  there  were  tables  (Barlow's  Tables) 
from  which  one  could  read  off  the  reciprocal  of  any  number  up  to 
four  figures,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  with- 
out doing  any  arithmetic  at  all.  The  only  paper  he  could  call 
to  mind  which  had  attempted  to  deal  in  at  all  the  same  sort  of 
way  with  the  data  for  England  was  the  note  by  Mr.  Bowley  in  the 
Economic  Journal  to  which  Mr.  Mallet  had  already  referred,  but 
Mr.  Bowley  did  not  mingle  demographic  and  moral  factors  with 
data  as  to  income  and  capital.  He  took  into  account  statistics 
of  wages  and  income,  corrected  the  statistics  of  wages  for  unem- 
ployment and  corrected  the  whole  results  for  changes  in  prices. 
.M.  Julin  said  at  the  end  of  the  Paper  that  we  should  not,  above  all, 
confuse  an  increase  in  economic  activities  of   all  kinds  with  the 
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increase  in  the  general  well-being  of  a  nation.  That  dejjendcd  (jn 
intellectual  and  moral  elements  M'hich  could  not  he  weighed 
statistically.  But,  in  including  the  data  as  to  illegitimate  births 
and  so  forth,  was  not  the  author  attempting  to  measure  in  a  way 
these  very  moral  elements  1  There  were  two  other  papers,  besides 
Mr.  Bowley's,  Mhieh  dealt  with  progress  in  England,  the  only  two 
which  he  could  call  to  mind,  namely,  the  interesting  paper  )>y 
Mr.  Wood  on  working  class  progress  in  the  Journal  for  1899,  and 
Sir  Inglis  Palgrave's  address  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  in  1904,  on 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  In  both  those  jjapeis, 
however,  no  combination  of  index  numbers  was  attempted;  it 
was  left  to  the  reader  to  combine  in  one  mental  picture  the 
data  presented.  The  problem,  whether  one  could  legitimately 
combine  in  one  index  number  many  of  these  factors,  and  if  so  how 
could  they  best  be  combined,  was  certainly  a  most  interesting 
problem,  and  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  author  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  placed  it  before  them,  illustrated  in 
detail  for  the  case  of  Belgium.  He  also  felt  they  were  indebted 
to  M.  Julin  for  his  detailed  examination  of  the  statistics  of  Belgium, 
pointing  out  the  weak  points  and  explaining  why  he  was  not  able 
to  deal  with  some  of  them.  Such  an  examination  would  be  most 
useful  to  a  reader  in  this  countrj-. 

The  President  said  he  desired  to  associate  himself  most 
cordially  with  the  vote  of  thanks.  They  were  all  indebted  to 
M.  Julin  for  a  most  interesting  Paper,  the  result  of  great  industry 
and  research.  The  Paper  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
discussion  by  previous  speakers  very  succes-sfully.  The  various 
crises  as  enumerated  by  M.  Julin  which  occurred  during  the  period 
under  consideration  seemed  to  show  that  the  lesson  the  author 
wished  to  impress  on  them  from  the  figures  was  accurate  and  could 
be  fairly  relied  upon.  The  only  remark  he  would  make,  in 
accordance  with  preceding  speakers,  was  that  he  thought  the  author, 
in  his  desire  to  give  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  progress 
made  by  Belgium,  had  brought  in  figures  which  seemed  to  him 
hardly  to  come  under  the  head  of  economic  progress.  Xo  doubt  it 
was  well  that  we  should  know  that  in  other  respects  than  in  that  of 
the  mere  production  and  increase  of  Avealth  Belgium  had  ma<le 
progress;  but  some  of  the  statistics  did  not  seem  to  him  to  mean 
the  same  thing  as  those  vital  or  demographic  statistics  with  which 
the}'  were  associated,  and  he  thought  the  effect  of  a  most  excellent 
paper  had  been  a  little  marred  by  linking  together  figures  which 
although  statistically  they  might  be  in  the  same  index  had  little  to 
do  one  with  another.  On  page  287  they  had  the  phenomena  embodied 
in  the  index  of  the  relative  number  of  marriages  to  the  numl)er 
of  couples  who  had  reached  the  marriageable  age,  and  the  quantity 
of  coal  extracted.  On  page  291,  there  were  the  percentages  of 
recognition  of  natural  chiklren  by  marriage  i26"8:  and  then,  the 
value  of  the  production  of  quarries  i39'8.  It  .seemed  to  him  that 
if  the  two  classes  of  statistics  were  brought  in  under  the  head  of 
economics  to  show  the  progress  of  the  nation  they  ought  to  be  kept 
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in  separate  indices.  Of  course  there  were  certain  figures  which 
might  legitimately  come  in,  for  instance  bankruptcies  ;  the  cause  of 
bankruptcy  might  be  moral,  but  the  main  contributing  cause  of 
bankruptcy  was  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  prevailing  at 
the  time.  Those  were  the  only  criticisms  he  wished  to  make.  He 
thought  the  Paper  an  excellent  one.  The  author's  analysis  of 
what  strikes  taught  them  was  very  just.  There  was  always  an 
interval  between  a  rise  in  prices  and  a  rise  in  wages.  Strikes,  as 
the  author  pointed  out,  came  under  two  classes,  namely  strikes  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  and  against  a  reduction.  He  believed  it  would 
be  generally  found  that  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wage  came  from 
the  men  a  little  late ;  whereas  the  demand  of  the  master  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  wage  also  came  a  little  late  :  they  did  not  synchronise  with 
either  the  highest  or  the  lowest  price,  but  were,  as  a  rule,  a  little  in 
advance  of  or  behind  a  rise  in  price  of  the  article  in  the  production 
of  which  they  worked.  Therefore  he  thought  the  consideration  of 
strikes  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and  if  analysed  in  the  manner 
suggested  would  be  indicative  of  either  the  economic  progress  or  the 
retrogression  of  a  countiy.  In  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  he 
regretted  that  M.  Julin  was  not  present  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
personally  these  congratulations  ujion  his  Paper. 


The  following  replj'  to  the  discussion  has  been  received  from 
M.  Julin  :— 

jNI.  Julin  a  vi^-ement  regrette  cjue  des  circonstances  indepen- 
dantes  de  sa  volonte  le  missent  dans  I'impossibilite  de  presenter  en 
personne  son  INIemoire  a  la  Society  royale  de  Statistique  de  Londres. 
II  tient  a  assurer  de  sa  gratitude  les  membres  de  la  Societe  qui  out 
prete  quelcjue  interet  a  son  travail,  et  il  ne  reniercie  pas  moins 
vivement  ceux  qui  ont  bien  voulu  lui  presenter  des  critiques,  car 
dans  une  matiere  aussi  neuve  et  qui  touche  a  des  questions  aussi 
elevees  et  aussi  nombi-euses,  c'est  rendre  a  I'auteur  un  vrai  service 
que  de  lui  indiquer  les  parties  de  son  oeuvre  c|ui  pourraient  etre 
ameliorees. 

L'auteur  pense  que  la  remarque  la  plus  importante  et  la  plus 
generale  qui  ait  ete  faite  a  propos  de  son  Memoire  est  celle  qui  vise 
la  reunion,  dans  un  meme  Index-]N  umber,  de  phenomenes  moraux 
et  economiques.  La  meme  opinion  a  cet  egard  a  ete  exprimee  par 
M.  Flux  et  par  M.  Yule,  quoiqu'il  y  ait  des  nuances  dans  leur 
appreciation,  M.  Yule  etant  plus  rapproche  de  la  conception  de 
l'auteur  que  M.  Flux.  L'appreciation  de  cet  honorable  membra 
parait  influencee  par  la  m^thode  des  Index-Numbers,  telle  qu'elle  est 
applic|[Uee  dans  la  statistique  des  prix,  et  dans  laquelle  chaque 
indice  est  a  pen  pres  de  la  meme  nature  que  les  autres.  M.  Flux 
se  clemancle  s'il  n'eut  pas  ete  preferable  d'envisager  successivement 
des  groupes  d'Index  homogenes  plutot  que  de  construire  un  index 
final  (aggregate).  L'auteur  pense  avoir  donne,  partiellement  tout 
au  moins,  satisfaction  a  M.  Flux  en  calculant  I'lndex  propre  a 
chacun  des  quatre  groupes  c^u'il  a  successivement  envisages ;  il  croit 
que  rindex  final  (aggregate)  s'impose  neanmoins  dans  une  recherche 
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de  la  nature  de  celle-ci,  si  aumoins  on  adoptc  conime  point  do  ilt'[)ai-i 
les  vues  de  Neuniann-Spallart,  de  Wagner,  de  Pantaleoiii  et  d'auircs 
qu'il  a  rappelees  an  debut  de  son  travail.  Lcs  progres  t^conomiques 
d'une  nation  ne  peuvent  s'appreciei-  correctement  .si  Ton  .se  borne  a 
envisager  seulement  un  ordre  de  plienomenes,  soit  par  exeniple  le.s 
echanges  seuls,  ou  les  revenus  de  I'Etat  seuls,  on  encore  les  quelques 
rares  donnees  que  Ton  possetle  sur  la  j)roduction,  niatirre  excessive- 
ment  mal  connue  dans  tons  les  pays  du  monde.  II  pent  parfaite- 
ment  arriver  que  des  progres  se  remarquent  dans  \\n  certain  ordre 
de  faits,  tandis  que  des  regressions  se  constatent  dans  un  autre. 
Comment,  des  lors,  pourrait-on  conclure,  si  Ton  ne  fait  la  balance 
entre  ces  deux  categories  de  faits,  chose  impossible  sans  recourir  a 
rindex  final  (aggregate).  II  y  a  certes  1)eaucoup  de  differences  entre 
tous  les  Indices  economiques  accumules,  mais  ces  Indices  repre- 
sentent  tous  des  faits  de  la  vie  economique  ;  or  celle-ci  est  extreme- 
ment  complexe,  presente  des  aspects  essentiellemejit  ditferents  et 
il  n'est  pas  etonnant  que  pour  traduire  ses  manifestation?  diverses 
on  doive  recourir  a  des  indices  de  nature  fort  diHerente.  On  est 
habitue  a  consulter  les  "  index-numl)ers  "  des  prix  et  a  se  figurer, 
d'apres  leurs  vai'iations,  les  changements  du  pouvoir  d'achat  de 
I'argent  (money) ;  mais,  la  aussi,  de  nombreuses  ditterences  existent 
entre  les  articles  consideres ;  les  uns  interessent  grandement  la  vie 
des  citoyens,  conime  le  ble,  d'autres  n'interessent  qu'une  Industrie 
speciale,  d'autres  encore  ne  presentent  qu'un  inteiet  tres  minime. 
Cela  n'empeche  que  chacun  de  nous  se  refere  aux  Index-Numbers 
pour  apprecier  un  phenomene  d'ordre  tres  general,  a  savoir  les 
variations  du  pouvoir  d'achat  de  la  monnaie,  encore  que  les  change- 
ments de  prix  dans  le  moindre  des  articles  envisages  pesent  tout 
autant  sur  le  resultat  final  que  les  changements  qui  se  remarquent 
dans  les  prix  d'une  denree  de  premiere  necessite,  telle  que  le  ble. 

Aussi  M.  Flux  n'insiste-t-il  pas  beaucoup  sur  cecte  critique. 
II  termine  son  expose  en  disant  qu'il  n'est  pas  tout  a  fait  con- 
vaincu  que  la  reunion  de  I'lndex  du  premier  groupe  (phenonieiies 
demographiques  et  moraux)  et  ceux  des  groupes  2,  3  et  4  soit  un 
avantage.  II  laisse  evidemment  entendre  par  la  que  I'index 
totalisateur  lui  parait  d'un  emploi  legitime  pour  les  groupes  2,  3  et 
4,  mais  non  pour  I'ensemble,  declaration  dont  I'auteur  prend 
acte.  M.  Yule  partage  le  meme  sentiment,  quoique  avec  plus 
d'hesitation.  Quelle  est,  demande-t-il,  la  signification  d'un  Index- 
Number  qui  comljine  les  mesures  des  changements  economiques  et 
les  mesures  des  changements  d'ordre  moraH  ^I.  Yule  nest  pas 
eloigne  de  saisir  la  pensee  de  I'auteur  qtiand  il  se  demande,  quelques 
lignes  plus  loin,  si  M.  Julin  n'a  pas  essaye  de  mestu-er,  par  I'etude 
des  phenomenes  demographiques  et  moraux,  des  reactions  sociales 
non  perceptibles  par  I'analyse  des  ph^noraeiies  economiques 
habituellement  releves  par  la  statistique.  Ce  qui  fait  hesiter  >I. 
Yule,  c'est  ce  que  I'auteur  a  dit  a  la  fin  de  son  travail,  a  savoir 
qu'il  importait  de  ne  pas  confondre  les  progres  economiques  dans 
toutes  sortes  de  directions  avec  le  sentiment  du  l)ienetre.  l^i^I- 
Yule  voit  entre  ces  deux  propositions  quelque  contradiction, 
c'est  que  I'auteur  n'aura  pas  sans  doute  clairement  exprim^  sa  pensee, 
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ce  dont  il  s'excuse.  L'auteur  a  voulu  dire  qu'a  cote  des  phenomenes 
relatifs  a  la  production  et  a  la  distribution  des  richesses,  il  en  etait 
d'autres  qui  concernent  la  repartition  et  qu'il  fallait  soigneusement 
eviter  de  confondre  ces  ordres  d'  idees  essentiellement  differents.  Un 
sentiment  de  malaise  peut  persister  au  sein  d'une  nation  oil  la  richesse 
s'accumule,  si  cette  richesse  n'est  pas  repartie  d'apres  les  regies  de  la 
justice  sociale.  Et  a  cote  des  faits  releves  par  la  statistique,  il  en  est 
beaucoup  d'autres  qui  echappent  au  releve  numerique  et  cpii 
presentent  cependant  une  grancle  importance.  L'auteur  pense  qu' on 
ne  peut  les  negliger ;  il  est  d'avis  que  la  richesse  materielle 
n'est  pas  toujours  I'unique  objet  a  considerer ;  une  nation, 
selon  lui,  n'est  pas  engagee  dans  une  voie  favorable  si  la  vie 
morale  ne  se  maintient  pas  dans  la  direction  satisfaisante, 
Les  elements  imponderables  qui  echappent  a  la  statistique  se  tra- 
duisent  dans  une  certaine  mesure  dans  les  chiffres  relatifs  aux 
phenomenes  moraux  et  demographiciues.  Ceux-ci  agissent  comme 
les  reflexes  et  leurs  variations  presentent  une  importance  incon- 
testable. Depuis  1903,  c'est-a-dire,  depuis  la  derniere  periode  de 
prosperite,  la  proportion  des  naissances  legitimes  marque  une  forte 
tendance  a  la  diminution.  Croit-on  que  ce  fait  regrettable  ne  soit 
pas  a  considerer  comme  un  indice  moderateur  1  II  y  a  lieu  de  se 
r^jouir  d'autres  faits,  comme  il  convient  de  regretter  celui-la. 
Quancl  on  analyse  les  statistiques  beiges,  on  voit  nettement  que  les 
chiffres  de  la  natalite  decroissent  d'une  fagon  inquietante  dans  la 
partie  wallonne  et  industrielle  du  pays,  ainsi  que  dans  les  grandes 
villas;  a  Bruxelles,  la  proportion  des  naissances  est  de  i6  pour 
looo  seulement !  Sans  les  campagnes  flamandes,  le  chifFre  des 
naissances  deviendrait  alarmant.  Pour  qui  connait  une  situation 
semblable,  il  n'est  pas  possible  de  ne  pas  en  tenir  compte  et  de  ne 
pas  la  mettre  en  balance  avec  les  chilFres  qui  constateut  I'extension 
du  commerce  et  de  la  production.  De  nieme,  les  mariages  con- 
tractes  en  1900  etaient  au  nombre  de  57,711;  dix  ans  plus  tard, 
en  1910,  malgrel'augmentationde  population,  ils  atteignent  le  chifFre 
de  57,126,  alors  que  dans  la  periode  anterieure  on  avait  note  un  fort 
mouvement  ascendant.  Ce  fait  n'est-il  pas  determine  par  des 
causes  que  la  statistiqiie  ne  releve  pas  '?  Ne  pourrait-on  se  demander 
si  le  serieux  rencherissement  du  cout  de  la  vie  au  cours  de  ces 
dernieres  annees  n'est  pour  rien  dans  cette  situation  stationnaire  ? 
Ne  pourrait-on  meme  y  voir  un  indice  d'un  etat  moral  moins  satis- 
faisant  ?  Quoiqu'il  en  soit,  il  parait  a  l'auteur  impossible  de  ne  pas 
tenir  compte  de  faits  de  cette  nature  et  de  ne  pas  les  interpreter 
comme  des  facteurs  qui  marquent  une  situation  dont  il  convient, 
selon  lui,  de  tenir  compte  dans  le  bilan  final  de  la  nation.  Ce  sont 
la  des  questions  philosophiques  d'une  portee  considerable  et  qui  n'ont 
pas  echappe  a  M.  Yule.  L'auteiu^  remercie  MM.  Flux  et  Yule 
pour  leurs  suggestions  d'ordre  mathematique  et  il  s'efforcera  de 
suivre  leurs  conseils  si,  comme  il  I'espere,  il  a  un  jour  I'occasion  de 
reviser  les  resultats  de  ce  premier  essai  et  de  les  completer. 

En  terminant,  l'auteur  voudrait  rencontrer  une  derniere  critique 
presentee  par  AL  Flux.  Cet  honorable  meml^re  pense  cj^ue  I'augmen- 
tation  considerable  de  la  production  de  I'acier  est  due  surtout  a  la 
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revolution  industiielle  qui  s'est  accomplie  et  qui  a  cu  pour  effet  de 
substituer  I'acier  au  fer  dans  une  serie  d'applications.  M.  Flux 
pense  que  I'auteur  aurait  niieux  fait  de  se  contenter  de  I'lndex  du 
fer  et  d'abandonner  celui  de  Taciei',  d'antant  plus  quel'extraordinairc 
avance  de  cet  Index  domine  celle  de  tous  les  autres  index  et  fausse 
ainsi  le  resultat  final. 

L'auteur  n'a  garde  de  contester  que  I'acier  a,  en  effet,  remplac^ 
le  fer  dans  une  serie  d'applications  industrielles,  mais  la  production 
du  fer  n'en  a  pas  ete  diminuee  pour  cela  ;  en  1 908,  annee  de  crise,  elle 
est  encore  de  127^  millions,  chiftVe  superieiu-  a  la  plupart  des  annees 
precedcntes;  il  en  resulte  que  I'avance  dans  la  production  de  I'acier 
constitue  bien  un  benefice  net  et  peut  etre  consideree  conime  un 
indice  du  progres  economique.  L'importance  de  la  production  de 
I'acier  comme  indice  economic|ue  tient  encore  a  ceci  que,  non 
seulement  elle  eclaire  la  situation  de  la  metallurgie  beige, 
mais  aussi  qu'elle  permet  d'apprecier  indirectement  les  conditions 
de  I'industrie  de  la  construction  mecanique.  II  est  regrettable  qu'on 
ne  possede  pas  de  releve  de  la  production  dans  I'industrie  de  la 
construction  mecanique  ;  on  pourra  toutefois  s'en  faire  une  idee 
quand  on  saura  que  d'apres  luie  publication  recente  du  ministere  de 
I'industrie  et  du  travail  la  production  annuelle  etait  evaluee  a 
3572  niillions  de  francs,  dont  142  millions  destines  a  I'exportation. 

L'auteur  ticnt  a  exprimer  a  la  Societe  royale  de  statistique  ses 
remerciements  pour  I'accueil  qui  a  ete  reserve  a  son  travail  et  il  adresse 
I'expression  particuliere  de  sa  gratitude  a  MM.  Yule  et  Flux  pour 
leurs  judicieuses  observations. 


The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : 

Tlioinas  Butler. 

Alexander  Dunbar. 

Sir  Errest  F.  G.  Hi.tcli,  Bart. 


James  Pepper. 

Tlio  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  Edgar  Spever, 
Bart. 
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OBITUARY. 

Sir  Francis  Galfoii,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Francis  Galton,  who  passed  away  on  January  17  last,  was 
born  at  Duddeston,  in  Warwickshire,  on  February  16,  1822.  His 
father  was  a  Birmingham  lianker  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Galton  was  therefore,  on  his  mother's  side, 
a  cousin  of  Charles  Darwin.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward  VI's 
School,  Birmingham,  entering  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital  in 
1838,  and  completing  his  medical  education  at  King's  College, 
London.  In  1840  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1843  he  took  a  poll  degree.  He  married,  in  1853,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  G.  Butler,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and  was  thus  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Master  of  Trinity. 

Two  years  after  leaving  Cambridge  Galton  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  Sudan,  at  that  time  unexplored,  and  this  was  followed  in 
1850  by  an  expedition,  extending  over  two  years,  to  Damaraland, 
Ovampoland,  and  Namacpialand.  The  fruit  of  this  expedition  was  the 
pubHcation  in  1863  of  his  "  Narrative  of  an  explorer  in  tropical  South 
"Africa."  This  received  immediate  recognition  ;  Galton  was  awarded 
the  Founder's  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  its  council.  In  1885  he  published  "  The  art 
"  of  travel ;  or  shifts  and  contrivances  available  in  wild  countries." 

In  1857  he  became  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1863,  when  he  became 
general  secretary  of  the  British  Association.  In  this  capacity  he 
served  the  British  Association  for  about  five  years.  But  he  was,  in 
addition,  president  of  the  geographical  section  in  1862  and  1872, 
president  of  the  anthropological  subsection  of  biology  in  1877,  and 
president  of  the  section  of  anthropology  in  1885.  On  the  death  of 
Admii'al  Fitzroy  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  reorganisation  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  he  was  associated  with  the 
Meteorological  Committee,  created  in  1868  in  accordance  with  its 
recommendations,  and  its  successor,  the  Meteorological  Council.  He 
was  also  for  many  years  a  member,  and  for  some  years  chairman, 
of  the  managing  committee  of  Kew  Observatory. 

From  1885  to  1888  he  was  president  of  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  and  in  1908  the  Linnean  Society  awarded  him  the  Darwin- 
Wallace  celebration  medal.  In  1886  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  in  1860,  conferred  on  him  a  Royal 
medal,  in  recognition  of  his  statistical  inquiries  into  biological 
phenomena.  This  distinction  was  followed  by  the  award  of  the 
Darwin  medal  in  1902  and  the  Copley  medal  in  1910.     In  1894  he 
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received  the  degree  of  Honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University,  and 
in  1895  his  own  University  of  Cambridge  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  Hon.  D.Sc,  while  he  was  also  made  an  honorary  Fellow  of 
Trinity.     In  1909  he  was  knighted. 

Sir  Francis  Galton's  connection  with  this  Society  dates  from 
1860,  when,  on  the  proposal  of  Colonel  E.  H.  Sykes,  seconded  by 
Mr.  James  Heywood,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow.  He  served  on  the 
Council  from  1869  to  1879,  and  was  chosen  to  serve  as  a  Vice- 
President  in  1875.  He  contributed  to  the  Journal  on  several 
occasions,  the  first  contribution  being  "The  relative  supplies  from 
"  town  and  country  families  to  the  population  of  future  generations." 
(Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  xxxvi,  1873.)  His  other  con- 
tributions were:  "A  common  error  in  statistics"  {Statistical  Society's 
Jubilee  Volume,  1885),  and  "Application  of  the  method  of  percentiles 
"  to  Mr.  Yule's  data  on  the  distribution  of  pauperism  "  {Journal  of 
the  Pioyal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  lix,  1896).  In  1886  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 

This  brief  outline  of  his  life  will  give  some,  but  only  a  faint, 
idea  of  the  variety  of  Galton's  scientific  activities ;  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  worker  in  any  one  branch  of  science  to  realise  how 
fundamentally  the  freshness  of  his  outlook,  the  entire  novelty  of  his 
methods,  have  affected  the  scope  and  character  of  research  in  many 
branches  of  knowledge.  In  meteorology,  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  graphical  methods  of  mapping  the  weather  ; 
he  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  early  construction  of  the  daily 
weather  charts  appearing  in  The  Times,  and  he  was  the  originator  of 
that  now  familiar  term  an  anticyclone.  His  various  memoirs  on 
points  of  psychology,  dating  from  the  seventies,  and  partially  sum- 
marised in  the  "Incjuiries  into  human  faculty  and  its  development" 
(1883)  are  of  fundamental  originality  and  importance.  In  biology, 
he  Avas  the  originator  of  the  use  of  statistical  methods.  In  sociology, 
the  adoption  of  the  biological  standpoint  is  largely  the  result 
of  his  researches ;  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  eugenics  and 
the  science  of  eugenics,  and  the  founder  of  the  Eugenics  Laboratory. 
As  an  incidental  result  of  his  statistical  researches  in  biology,  he 
was  the  parent  of  modern  statistical  methods. 

In  his  statistical  work  Galton  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
inherited  the  mantle  of  Quetelet,  though  his  interest  was  first 
seriously  drawn  to  the  normal  law  of  error  owing  to  its  use  by 
William  Spottiswoode  in  a  geographical  memoir.  It  seems  clear, 
however,  from  the  references  in  "  Hereditary  Genius ''  (1 869),  that  it  is 
to  Quetelet's  "Letters"  in  Downes' translation  he  is  indebted  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  curve,  and  like  Quetelet,  he 
always  regards  the  normal  curve  as  derived  from  the  binomial  series. 
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His  first  contribution  to  the  methods  of  statistics,  foreshadowed 
in  "  Hereditary  Genius,"  was  the  method  of  grades  or  percentiles 
("  Statistics  by  intercomparison,  with  remarks  on  the  law  of  frequency 
"of  error."  Fhil  Mag.,  4th  series,  vol.  xlix,  1875).  It  deserves 
perhaps  to  be  emphasised  that  in  this  memoir  Galton  lays  stress 
principally,  indeed  almost  wholly,  on  the  application  of  the  method 
to  unmeasured  characters.  His  object  is  to  describe  a  method 
"  which  has  the  merit  of  being  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  objects 
"  lying  outside  the  present  limits  of  statistical  inquiry";  the  objects 
need  only  to  be  ranked  in  order  as  regards  the  character  considered  ; 
the  middlemost  (median)  then  indicates  the  average,  those  one- 
quarter  distant  from  either  end  (quartiles)  the  divergency  of  the 
series.  These  particular  objects  need  not,  perhaps  cannot,  be 
measured  as  regards  the  character  concerned,  but  if  they  can  be 
pictured  or  described  we  have  a  summary  picture  or  description  of 
the  series.  The  method  is,  of  course,  freely  used  in  "  Natural 
"  Inheritance  "  (1889)  and  the  memoirs  that  preceded  it,  and  Galton's 
continued  interest  in  it  is  evidenced  by  papers  published  from  time 
to  time  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Keference  has  already 
been  made  to  one  contribution  in  this  Journal,  in  1896;  mention 
may  also  be  made  of  notes  "  on  the  median  estimate,"  in  the 
B.A.  Report  for  1899,  on  a  geometrical  method  of  determining  the 
median  of  a  normal  distribution  from  two  centiles  (Nature,  1900), 
on  the  application  of  the  median  in  voting,  e.g.,  for  damages  to 
be  awarded  by  a  jury  or  in  guessing  (Nature,  1907),  and  of  the 
explanatory  introduction  to  a  table  of  Grades  and  Deviates  of  the 
Normal  Curve,  calculated  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  in  vol.  v  of  Biometrika 
(1907).  A  remarkable  memoir  "  On  the  most  suitable  proportion 
"  between  the  values  of  first  and  second  prizes,"  published  in 
Biometrika,  vol.  i,  1902,  is  also  related  to  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
In  more  general  terms  the  problem  is  this :  if  the  objects  or 
individuals  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  ranked  in  order,  as 
for  the  determination  of  percentiles,  what  is  the  average  difference 
between  the  »th  and  the  (n  +  l)th  ?  The  originality  is  characteristic  : 
the  whole  problem  is  new  to  statistical  theory — and  the  author  of 
the  memoir  was  aged  80. 

The  method  of  percentiles,  while  in  many  respects  novel,  may 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  application  of  a  much  older  idea — the 
idea  at  the  root  of  the  determination  of  the  median  and  of  the 
"  probable  error."  By  his  invention  of  the  method  of  correlation 
Galton  opened  an  entirely  fresh  field  of  work.  Certain  memoirs  by 
earlier  writers  deal  with  problems  which  present  some  mathematical 
similarity  to  those  with  which  he  was  concerned — the  distribution  of 
shots  on  a  target  or  of  stars  in  space — but  to  no  one  had  it  occurred 
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to  iqjply  such  methods  to  the  serious  study  of  stutistical  rckilious, 

nor  to  employ  a  single  coefficient  as  a  measure  of  the  closeness  of 

the  relation  between  two  varying  quantities.    Just  as  the  method  of 

percentiles  arose  from  Galton's  work  on  the  inheritance  of  genius, 

the  method  of  correlation  arose  from  his  studies  on  the  inheritance 

of  stature  and  in  anthropometry  ;  the  fundamental  memoiis  are  the 

Address  to  Section  H  (Anthropology)  of  the  British   Association 

(1885),    "  Regression   towards   mediocrity    in   hereditary    stature " 

(Presidential  Address)  (Journ.  Jnthrop.  Inst.,  vol.  xv,  1886,  p.  246), 

"  Family  likeness  in  stature"  (/'/vjr.  Iloi/.  Soc,  vol.  xl,  1886,  p.  42), 

and  "Correlations  and  their  measurement"  (ibid.  vol.  xlv,   1888, 

p.   135).     The  first  three  of  these  memoirs  form  a  single  group, 

dealing   Avith    the    same    data,    the    third    being    provided    with 

an   appendix   by    Mr.    J.    Hamilton    Dickson    on    the    theoretical 

expression    for    the    normal    correlation    surface ;     in    the   fourth 

the  theory  is  dealt  with  from  a  somewhat  more  general  point  of 

view,    the    correlation    being    considered    between    two    different 

measurements  on  the  same  individual,  instead  of  l)etween  the  same 

measures  on  parent  and  offspring,  and  coefficients  of  correlation  are 

given    for   stature   with    cubit    (0"8),    head-length    (0"35),    middle 

finger   (0-7)  and    height  of   knee  (0-9) ;    for  height   of   knee   and 

cubit  (0-8)  ;  for  cubit  and  middle  finger  (0*85),  and  for  head-length 

and   breadth    (0'45).       The    concluding    passage    of    the    memoir 

is    worth    citing    for    its    historical    interest : — "  The    prominent 

"  characteristics  of  any  two  correlated  varial^les,  so  far  at  least  as 

"  I  have  as  yet  tested  them,  are  four  in   number.     It  is  supposed 

"  that  their  respective  measures  have  been  first  transmuted  into 

"  others  of  which  the  unit  is  in  each   case  equal  to  the  probable 

"  error  of  a  single  measure  in  its  own  series.     Let  ?/=-the  deviation 

"  of  the  subject,  whichever  of  the  two  variables  may  be  taken  in 

"that    capacity;    and   let    x^,  Xo,  X3,   &c.,  be    the   corresponding 

"  deviations  of  the  relative,  and  let  the  mean  of  these  be  X.     Then 

"  we  find  (1)  that  y  =  rX  for  all  values  of  y,  (2)  that  r  is  the  same 

"  whichever  of  the  two  variables  is  taken  for  the  subject,  (3)  that  r 

"  is  always  less  than  1,  (4)  that  r  measures  the  closeness  of  the 

"  co-relation."    ,Galton  determined  /■  by  a  simple  graphic  method, 

which  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  product-sum  formula  due  to 

Professor  Pearson  and  suggested  by  a  memoir  of  Bravais ;  but  to 

Galton   is   due  the  idea  of   such  a  coefficient  (termed  "  Galton's 

"  function  "  by  Professor  Weldon  in  his  earlier  papers) ;  he  introduced 

the  symbol  by  which  it  is  now  generally  represented  and  determined 

all  its  principal  properties — the  values  of  the  regressions  (/•  is  the 

initial  letter  of  regression)  and  the  standard  deviations  of  arrays. 

Mention    was     made    above     of     the     theoretical     paper    by 

2  a2 
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Mr.  Hamilton  Dickson  on  the  form  of  the  normal  correlation  surface  ; 
in  his  "  Memories  of  my  Life,"  Galton  tells  us  how  he  came  to  ask  for 
Dickson's  assistance.  He  had  formed  the  correlation  table  for  stature 
of  parent  and  child,  and  had  determined  its  principal  properties,  but 
could  not  see  his  way  to  express  the  results  of  the  complete  table  in 
a  single  formula.  Poring  over  the  diagram  in  his  notebook  while 
Avaiting  at  a  roadside  station  near  Rarasgate  for  a  train,  it  struck 
him  at  length  that  the  lines  of  equal  frequency  ran  in  concentric 
ellipses,  and  more  careful  drawing  cori-oborated  the  first  impression 
— a  skilled  guess  of  a  most  remarkable  kind  when  the  roughness  of 
the  data  is  considered.  "  All  the  formula;  of  conic  sections  having 
"  long  since  gone  out  of  my  head,  I  went  on  my  return  to  London 
"  to  the  Royal  Institution  to  read  them  up.  Professor,  now 
"  Sir  James,  Dewar  came  in,  and  probably  noticing  signs  of  despair 
"  in  my  face,  asked  me  what  I  was  about ;  then  said,  '  Why  do  you 
"  '  bother  over  this  1  My  brother-in-law,  J.  Hamilton  Dickson,  of 
"  '  Peterhouse,  loves  problems  and  wants  new  ones.  Send  it  to 
"  '  him.'  "  Galton  did  so,  and  all  his  empirical  conclusions  were 
fully  confirmed.  The  assistance  sought  in  this  case,  when  Galton's 
abilities  did  not  suffice  to  solve  the  mathematics  of  his  problem,  is 
paralleled  in  other  instances.  Dr.,  now  Sir,  Donald  Macalister 
contributed  a  mathematical  secjuel  to  his  paper  on  "  The  geometric 
"  mean  in  vital  and  social  statistics  "  (Proc.  lioij.  Soc,  vol.  xxix,  1879, 
p.  365),  and  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Watson  was  associated  with  him  in  an 
earlier  memoir  on  the  probability  of  the  extinction  of  families 
(Journal  Anthrop.  Inst.,  1875). 

Of  recent  years  Galton's  main  interest  lay  in  the  propagation  of 
the  ideas  of  eugenics,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  a 
subject  which  had  always  lain  near  his  heart  since  the  days  when  he 
had  been  working  at  "Hereditary  Genius"  forty  years  before;  the  word 
itself  first  occurs  in  "  Human  Faculty  "  (1883,  p.  24).  Many  passages 
of  "Hereditary  Genius"  reflect  the  eugenic  idea ;  the  gist  of  the  matter 
is  given  at  once  on  p.  1.  "I  propose  to  show  in  this  book  that  a 
"  man's  natural  abilities  are  derived  by  inheritance,  under  exactly 
"  the  same  limitations  as  are  the  form  and  physical  features  of  the 
"  whole  organic  world.  Consequently,  as  it  is  easy,  notwithstanding 
"  these  limitations,  to  obtain  by  careful  selection  a  permanent  breed 
"  of  dogs  or  horses  gifted  with  peculiar  powers  of  running,  or  of 
"  doing  anything  else,  so  it  would  be  quite  practicable  to  produce  a 
"  highly  gifted  race  of  men  by  judicious  marriages  during  several 
"  consecutive  generations."  The  views  are  emphasised  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  book,  and  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
that  were  advanced  in  the  magazine  article  that  was  written  some 
four  years  before  the  publication  of  "  Hereditary  Genius."  His  more 
recent  -sdews  on  the  subject  will  be  found  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
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papers  read  before  the  Sociological  Society,  republished  in  voluiue 
form  ill  1905,  and  by  the  Herbert  Spencer  lecture  of  1907.  In  1904 
Galton  founded  a  Research  Fellowship  in  National  Eugenics  under 
the  University  of  London,  providing  sufficient  endowment  for  the 
tenure  of  the  Fellowship  for  three  j'ears,  for  the  publication  of 
memoirs,  and  for  office  expenses.  Mr.  Edgar  Schuster  was  appointed 
to  the  Fellowship,  and  on  his  resignation,  in  1-907,  was  .succeeded  by 
the  present  holder,  Dr.  David  Heron.  At  the  same  time  the  office 
was  reorganised  on  a  more  permanent  footing,  under  the  title  of  the 
Francis  Galton  Eugenic  Laboratory,  with  a  Scholar  and  Computer 
in  addition  to  the  Fellow,  under  the  general  direction  of 
Professor  Pearson  and  Sir  Francis  Galton  himself. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  mention  incidentally  Galton's  direct 
contributions  to  psychology  in  his  "  Incjuiries  into  human  facult}'  and 
"  its  development"  (1883),  and  the  related  memoirs  on  whistles  for 
determining  the  upper  limits  of  audible  sound,  on  generic  images,  on 
visualised  numerals,  on  apparatus  for  testing  the  delicacy  of  the 
muscular  senses  and  allied  matters.  His  .statistical  methods  are  an 
indirect  contribution  of  equal  oi"  greater  importance.  As  regards 
his  work  on  finger  prints  also,  we  can  only  cite  the  titles  of 
his  contributions — "  Patterns  in  thumb  and  finger  marks "  and 
"Methods  of  indexing  finger  marks''  (Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  1891), 
"  Finger  prints  "  and  "  Blurred  linger  prints  "  (1893),  and  "  Finger 
"  print  directory  "  (1895).  No  account  of  his  work  would,  however, 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  his  remarkable  mechanical 
ability.  The  first  scientific  paper  which  he  published  was  a  most 
ingenious  scheme  for  a  printing  telegraph,  and  we  have  in  subsequent 
years  designs  for  a  hand  heliostat,  for  anthropometric  instru- 
ments, for  apparatus  for  measuring  the  rate  of  movement  of 
various  limbs,  for  apparatus  for  reducing  horizontal  and  vertical 
scales  of  diagrams  in  different  proportions,  and  for  computing  vapour 
tension.  His  mechanism  for  giving  the  average  statures  of  children 
in  terms  of  the  statures  of  the  parents,  and  his  apparatus  for  repro- 
ducing the  normal  curve  by  allowing  a  stream  of  shot  to  trickle 
through  a  forest  of  nails  will  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  "  Natural 
"  Inheritance."  Readers  who  wish  to  supplement  this  all  too  incom- 
plete account  of  his  work  must  be  referred  to  the  bibliography  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Memories  of  my  Life,"  and  to  his  works  themselves. 

Of  Galton's  personal  character  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  His  papers,  and  above  all  his  "  Memories,"  are  in  themselves 
a  revelation  of  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  his  spirit,  and  his 
innate  goodness  and  modesty.  His  intense  and  childlike  delight  in 
the  mathematical  verification  of  an  empirical  result,  in  the  successful 
overcoming  of  a  difficulty,  in  some  unexpected  appreciation  of  his 
work,  appears  continually.     It  is  characteristic  that  he  was  never 
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engaged  in  controversy.  No  younger  man  Avho  came  into  personal 
contact  with  him  is  likely  to  forget  his  cheery  Avelcome,  his  friendly 
and  utterly  unassuming  discussion — as  between  ec^uals — of  any 
points  that  might  arise.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  characters  that 
inspire  at  once  a  respect  that  is  not  unmingled  with  a  stro)ig  aiiection. 
Sir  Francis  Galton's  own  bent  for  statistics  seems  to  have  been 
to  some  extent  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  His  paternal  grand- 
father, Samuel  John  Galton  (1753-1832),  he  speaks  of  as  "a  scientific 
"  and  statistical  man  of  business;  he  had  a  decidedly  statistical  bent, 
"  loving  to  arrange  all  kinds  of  data  in  parallel  lines  of  corresponding 
"  lengths,  and  frequently  using  colour  for  distinction."  S.  J.  Galton 
was  a  contemiwrary  of  Playfair  (17.59-1823),  and  the  use  of  graphic 
methods  may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  by  his  works.  Francis 
Galton's  father,  Samuel  Tertius  Galton,  was  also  "eminently  statistical 
"  by  disposition,"  and  published  a  chart,  with  explanatory  text,  on 
currency  questions  ("A  chart  exhibiting  the  relation  between  the 
"  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation,  the  rate  of  foreign 
"  exchanges,  and  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  of  wheat, 
"  with  explanatory  observations."     London,  1813.) 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke,  whose  death  in  his  68th  year  occurred  on 
January  26th,  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
since  1866,  when  he  was  elected  on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Newmarch. 
He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Council  in  1869-71,  and  was  President 
in  1907-09.  He  contributed  papers  to  the  Society's  Proceedings  in 
1874  on  "Local  government  among  different  nations"  (Journal, 
vol.  xxxvii),  in  1876  on  "The  municipal  government  of  Paris" 
(Journal,  vol.  xxxix),  in  1891  on  "Statistics  of  defence  expendi- 
"  ture  of  the  chief  military  and  naval  powers"  (Journal,  vol.  Ixiv), 
and  in  1900  on  "  The  defence  expenditure  of  the  Empire  "  (Journal, 
vol.  Ixiii).  For  his  presidential  address,  delivered  in  November, 
1907,  he  took  the  subject  of  "Official  statistics,"  and  throughout 
his  term  of  office  he  recurred  frequently  to  the  same  subject,  to 
which  when  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Income 
Tax,  in  190G,  his  attention  seems  to  have  been  specially  directed. 
His  denmiciation  of  the  imperfections  of  certain  statistical  returns 
was  vigorous,  and  he  averred  more  than  once  that  he  hoped  to 
signalise  his  presidency  of  the  Society  by  promoting  an  improvement 
in  the  system  b}^  which  official  statistics  are  now  compiled  and 
issued.  He  induced  the  Select  Committee  on  Publications  to  hear 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Society  on  this  subject,  but  the  Committee 
did  not  think  themselves  entitled,  by  the  terms  of  their  reference, 
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seriously  to  consider  the  subject.  At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Chfirle- 
the  Council  of  the  Society  agreed  to  enlarge  the  constitution  and 
scope  of  the  Census  Committee,  so  as  to  include  the  consideration 
of  official  statistics  generally,  and  that  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Athelstane  Baines,  is  now  engaged  upon  the 
heavy  task  involved  in  this  extension  of  their  duties. 

While  Sir  Charles  Dilke  would  have  declined  the  title  of 
statistician,  and  indeed  frequently  referred  to  himself  as  a  "  mere 
"  user "  of  statistics,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  what  may  be 
termed  the  statistical  instinct.  His  genius  for  marshalling  facts  in 
orderly  sequence,  his  passion  for  precision  of  statement  even  in 
minute  detail,  his  accurate  recollection  of  figures,  as  indeed  of  every- 
thing which  he  stored  in  the  chamber  of  his  encyclopaedic  memory, 
are  all  primary  attril)utes  of  the  ideal  statistician,  though  in  his  case 
the  wide  range  and  magnitude  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  was 
interested  led  far  beyond  the  field  of  statistical  investigation. 
Reference  may  be  made  to  the  important  part  played  by  Dilke  in 
the  French  treaty  negotiations  of  1881-82.  vVs  Under-Secretary  at 
the  Foreign  Office  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission to  negotiate  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  France — a  task 
of  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  new  French  customs  tariff  involved 
the  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties  on  a  large  number 
of  articles  in  which  this  country  was  specially  interested.  The 
negotiations  were  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  other  foreign 
nations  were  negotiating  tariff  treaties  with  France  at  the  same 
time.  The  negotiations  extended  over  nearly  a  year,  and  during 
that  time  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  chief  British  industries,  and  to  make  constant 
use  of  complicated  calculations,  such  as  those  of  thread  and  weight 
categories  in  the  textile  industries.  In  this  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was 
eminently  successful.  The  negotiations  of  other  Foreign  Powers 
with  France  Avere  so  influenced  that  in  the  result,  although  Great 
Britain  signed  no  tariff  treaty,  the  conventional  rates  agreed  to 
between  France  and  such  countries  as  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
were  more  favourable  to  British  trade  than  might  have  been  hoped. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  these  negotiations,  Dilke  was  promoted 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  Sir  Charley  Dilke 
as  Statesman,  man  of  letters,  connoisseur,  traveller,  or  raconteur — in 
each  of  which  capacities  he  was  distinguished— but  his  services  to 
the  Society  and  his  zeal  for  statistical  progress  call  for  this  brief 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  contributed  notably  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  filled  Avith  high  distinction  and  with 
characteristic  energy  and  assiduity  the  position  of  its  President. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

The  Principal  Averages  and  the  Laws  of  Error  which  lead  to  them. 
By  J.  M.  Keynes. 

§L  The  following  is  a  common  type  of  statistical  prol)lcm.  We 
are  given  a  series  of  measurements,  or  observations,  or  estimates  of 
the  true  value  of  a  given  quantity ;  and  we  wish  to  determine  what 
function  of  these  measurements  will  yield  us  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  quantity,  on  the  basis  of  this  evidence.  The  problem  is 
not  determinate  unless  we  have  some  good  ground  for  making  an 
assumption  as  to  how  likely  we  are  in  each  case  to  make  errors 
of  given  magnitudes.  But  such  an  assumption,  with  or  without 
justification,  is  frequently  made. 

I  The  functions  of  the  original  measurements  which  we  commonly 
employ,  in  order  to  yield  us  approximations  to  the  most  probable 
value  of  the  quantity  measured,  are  the  various  kinds  of  means  or 
averages — the  arithmetic  average,  for  example,  or  the  median.  The 
relation,  which  we  assume,  between  errors  of  different  magnitudes, 
and  the  probalDilities  that  we  have  made  errors  of  those  magnitudes, 
is  called  a  laio  of  error.  Corresponding  to  each  law  of  error  which 
we  might  assume,  there  is  some  function  of  the  measurements  which 
represents  the  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity.  The  object  of 
the  following  investigation  is  to  discover  what  laws  of  error,  if  we 
assume  them,  correspond  to  each  of  the  simple  types  of  average, 
and  to  discover  this  by  means  of  a  systematic  method.  It  is  also 
an  object  to  make  the  preliminary  proof  very  precise,  in  order  to 
bring  out  with  clearness  exactly  what  assumptions  are  involved  in  it. 

§2.  It  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  introduce  the  fundamental 
symbol  of  probability.*  The  probability  of  any  proposition  varies 
according  to  the  evidence  upon  which  we  base  it.f  In  this  case  the 
probability,  that  the  quantity  has  a  certain  value,  depends  upon  the 
magnitudes  of  the  measurements  which  we  have  made,  since  these 
measurements  constitute  our  evidence.  Let  H  represent  the 
evidence,   and   A   the   conclusion   into  whose    probability   we   are 

*  I  hope  to  publish  shortly  a  treatise  on  Probability,  in  which  the  properties 
and  the  use  of  this  symbol,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example,  are  fully 
developed.  But  the  following  example,  although  it  can  be  expounded  most 
precisely  by  means  of  this  symbol,  does  not  depend  for  its  validity  upon 
controversial  assumptions.  The  only  formula;  which  are  employed,  namely,  the 
principles  of  inverse  probability  and  of  the  multiplication  of  independent 
probabilities,  are  generally  accepted,  although  different  interpretations  can  be 
given  to  the  philosophical  significance  of  the  probabilities  which  they  enable  us 
to  manipulate.  The  reader  is  not  to  suppose  that  au  vmfamiliar  symbolism 
cloaks,  in  this  case,  any  unusual  assumption. 

t  Some  might  prefer  to  put  this  as  follows : — "  The  probability  of  any  event 
varies  according  to  the  series  to  which  we  refer  it,  and  we  select  this  series  by 
reference  to  such  relevant  evidence  as  we  happen  to  possess." 
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inquiring  relatively  to  this  evidence.  Tlien  the  proliability  of  A, 
when  H  is  the  evidence,  may  be  represented  by  the  .synil)ol  A/II. 

§3.  Let  us  assume  that  the  real  value  of  the  quanlity  is  eiLJier 
«i,  ...«,-...  or  fl„,  and  let  A,-  represent  tlic  conclusion 
that  the  value  is,  in  fact,  a,-.  Further  let  X,-  represent  the  evidence 
that  a  measurement  has  lieen  made  of  magnitude  .'V. 

If  a  measurement  Xp  has  been  made,  what  is  the  probability  that 
the  real  value  is  a^  1  The  application  of  the  ordinary  rule  of  inverse 
probability  3aelds  the  following  result : — 

A  /Y  TT  Xp/A.,H.     A^/H 

2X,,/A,H.     A,/II' 

v=\ 

(the  number  of  possible  values  of  the  quantity  being  ?)),  where 
H  stands  for  any  other  relevant  evidence  which  we  may  have, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  a  measurement  o'p  has  been  made. 
In  the  above  A.s./X^jH  represents  the  probability  that  the  true  value 
is  ag,  given  the  measurement  x^) ;  Xp/A^.H  represents  the  probaljilit}' 
of  our  making  the  measurement  Xp,  when  it  is  given  that  the  true 
value  is  «,, ;  and  A^/H  represents  the  a  jrriori  probability,  before  any 
measurement  has  been  made,  of  the  true  value's  being  a^.  The 
terms  in  the  denominator  correspond  to  the  other  possible  values  of 
the  quantity. 

Next,  let  us  suppose  that  a  number  of  measurements  .Tj,  .  .  .  a-,„, 
have  been  made  ;  what  is  now  the  proliability  that  the  real  value 
is  Ug  1     We  require  the  value  of  A,./XiX)  .  .  .  X,„H.     As  before, 

A./X.X.  .  .  .  X,„H  ^   .^' •  ■  ■  ■  ^"^^'"-    ^-^"- 
2Xi  .  .  .  X,„/A,H.     A,/H 

r=I 

§4,  At  this  point  we  must  introduce  the  simplifying  assumption 
that,  if  we  knew  the  real  value  of  the  quantit}',  the  different  measure- 
ments of  it  would  be  independent,  in  the  sense  that  a  knowledge  of  what 
errors  have  actually  been  made  in  some  of  the  measurements  would 
not  affect  in  any  way  our  estimate  of  what  errors  are  likely  to  be  made 
in  the  others.  We  assume,  in  fact,  that  X,./Xy,  .  .  .  X.<Aj-H  =  X,-/ArH. 
This  assumption  is  exceedingly  important.  It  is  tantamount  to  the 
assumption  that  our  law  of  error  is  unchanged  throughout  the  series 
of  observations  in  question.  The  genei'al  evidence  H,  that  is  to 
say,  which  justifies  our  assumption  of  the  particular  law  of  error 
which  we  do  assume,  is  of  such  a  character  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  errors  ijiade  in  a  number  of  measurements,  not  more  numerous 
than  those  in  question,  are  absolutely  or  approximately  irrelevant 
to  the  problem  as  to  what  form  of  the  law  we  ought  to  assume. 
The  law  of  error  which  we  assume  will  be  based,  presumably,  on 
an  experience  of  the  relative  frequency  with  which  errors  of  different 
magnitudes  have  been  made  under  analogous  circumstances  in  the 
past.  The  above  assumption  will  not  be  justified  if  the  additional 
experience,  which  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  in  the  new  measurements 
would  supply,  is  .sufficient!}'  comprehensive,  relatively  to  our  foi-mer 
experience,  to  be  capable  of  modif^'ing  oiu"  assumption  as  to  the 
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shape  of  the  law  of  error,  or  if  it  suggests  that  the  circumstances, 
in  which  the  measurements  are  being  carried  out,  are  not  so 
closely  analogous  as  was  originally  supposed. 

§5.  With  this  assumption,  i.e.,  that  Xi,  &c.,  are  independent 
of  one  another  relatively  to  evidence  A,.H,  &c.,  it  follows  from  the 
ordinary  rule  for  the  multiplication  of  independent  probabilities  that 

q  =  m 

Xi  .  .  .  .  X„,/A,H  =  nX,/A,H. 

q^\ 

A,/H.  'ri' X,^/A,H 
Hence,  A^./XiX2  .  .  .  X„iH  ^-  - 


:s     nxjA,.H.    A,/H 

r=lL9=l 

The  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity  under  measurement, 
given  the  m  measurements  Xi  &c., — which  is  our  qmcsifum — 
is  therefore  that  value  which  makes  the  above  expression  a 
maximum.  Since  the  denominator  is  the  same  for  all  values 
of  a,,,,  we  must  find  the  value  which  makes  the  numerator  a 
maximum.  Let  us  assume  that  Ai/H  r=  Ao/H  =  .  ,  .  =  An/H. 
We  assume,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  no  reason  a  prwri  {i.e., 
before  any  measurements  have  been  made),  for  thinking  any  one  of 
the  possible  values  of  the  quantity  more  likely  than  any  other. 
We  recpiire,  therefore,  the  value  of  a*,  which  makes  the  expression 

(/  =  m 

n  Xq/AgH  a  maximum.     Let  us  denote  this  value  by  x. 

'^^^  , 

§6.  We    can    make    no    further    progress   without    a    further 

assumption.      Let  us  assume  that  X^/AgH — namely,  the  probability 

of  a  measurement  Xq  assuming  the  real  value  to  be  Ug — is  an  algebraic 

function  /  of  .r,j  and  Ug,  the  same  function  for  all  values  of  x,j  and  (ig 

within  the  limits  of  the  problem.*      We  assume,  that  is  to  say, 

XfjlAJi=f(^Xq,a^),    and  we  have  to  find  the  value  of   cig,  namely 

q=}il 

X,  Avhich   makes  II  f(xq,x)   a  maximum.      Equating   to   zero   the 

3  =  1 

differential  coefficient  of  this  expression  with  respect  to  .r,  we  have 

Q  =  mf'(x     x)  (If 

2     }—--/  =0,t where  /'=  ^.     This  equation  mav  be  written  for 
.,=1  f{Xq,x)  ■        ilr 

f'< 
brevity  in  the  form  1'-,-  =  0. 

J'l      _ 

If  we  solve  this  equation  for  x,  the  result  gives  us  the  value  of 

the  quantity  under  observation,  which  is  most  probable  relatively  to 

the  measurements  we  have  made. 

*  Gauss  made,  in  eifet-t,  the  more  special  assumption  tlint  Xy/A^H  i'?  a  f  unctiou 
of  eq  onlj',  where  eq  is  tlie  error  and  eq  =  as  —  ocq.  We  shall  find  in  the  sequel 
that  all  symmetrical  laws  of  error,  such  that  positive  and  negative  errors  of  the 
same  absolute  magnitude  are  equally  likely,  satisfy  this  condition — the  normal 
law,  for  example,  and  the  simplest  median  hnv.  But  other  laws,  siach  as  those 
which  lead  to  tlie  geometric  mean,  do  not  satisfy  it. 

t  Since  none  of  the  measurements  actually  made  can  be  impossible,  none  of 
the  expressions  f{scq,  x)  can  vanish. 
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The  fact  of  dirtereiitiatioii  assumes  that  the  possible  values  of  x 
are  so  numerous  and  so  luiiformly  distributed  within  the  range  in 
question,  that  we  may,  without  sensible  error,  regard  them  as 
continuous. 

§7.  This  completes  the  jiivli-ijuuicnc  of  lh(!  iii(|uir\'.  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  discover  what  laws  of  ei'ror  correspond  to 
given  assumptions  respecting  the  algebraic  relation  between  the 
measurements  and  the  most  prol)able  value  of  the  quantity,  and 
rirr  versa.  For  the  law  of  eri'or  determines  the  form  of  /'"(./•,/,  ./). 
And  the  form  of  f{.r,j,  ./)  determines  the  algebraic  relation 
,  /' 
-  j^^  =  0   between  the  measuremonts  and  the  most  probable  ^■alue. 

Ji 
It  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  f(x,j,  x)  denotes  the  probability  to 
us  that  an  observer  will  make  a  measurement  Xa  in  observinc;  a 
quantity  whose  true  value  we  know  to  be  x.  A  law  of  error 
tells  us  what  this  proba1)ility  is  for  all  possil)le  values  of  x,j  and  x 
within  the  limits  of  the  pro1)lem. 

(i)  If  the  most  probaljle  value  of  the  quantity  is  equal  to  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  measurements,  what  law  of  error  does  this 
implv  1 


0  must  be  ecpiivalent  to  ~{x  -  x,j)  =  0,  since  the 


f,  _ 


most  pro])able  value  x  must  equal 

"'  7  =  1 

=  (f)"(x)(x  —  x,j)  where  4^"(x)  is  some  function  which 


is  not  zero  and  is  independent  of  Xq. 
Integrating 

log/y  =  J<^"(.<;)(,/;  -  .v,^)f/^  +  ;^(,'Vy)    where    ^{x,^    is    some 
function  independent  of  .'•. 
=  4^{x){x  -  X,,)  -  4>{x)  +  ^(./,). 
So  that  ^^^/W(.-x.)-^,>)>^(..,). 

Any  law  of  error  of  this  type,  therefore,  leads  to  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  mea.sixrements  as  the  most  proba])le  value  of  the 
qixantit}'  measured. 

If    we   put   </)(./•)  =    -  />■-,'■-   and    i^ (.'■,/)  =   -  F.'v/  +  log   A,    we 

obtain /.y  -  Ar^'*'"'"^''  ^^le  form  normally  assumed. 

=  Ae~  '""'',  where  i/,j  is  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  error 
in  the  measurement  x,/. 

This  is,  clearly,  only  one  amongst  a  number  of  possible  solutions. 
But  with  one  additional  assumption  we  can  prove  that  this  is  the 
only  law  of  error  which  leads  to  the  arithmetic  mean.  Let  us 
asstime  that  negative  and  positive  errors  of  the  same  absolute  amount 
are  equally  likeh'. 

In  this  case  /^  must  be  of  the  form  Be        ' 

.-.  <p'{x){x  -  X.,)  -  </.(./•)  +  H-'-'j)  -  ^C'-  -  •'•7)' 
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DifFerentiatiiig  with  respect  to  x 

But  4>"{j')  is,  by  hypothesis,  independent  of  .r,^. 

d 
.:    —r, \2^{-^  ~ ''''j)' ^  ~^''^  where  k  is  constant;    integrating 

e{x  -  x,jy  =  -  k%x  -  x^jY  +  log  C  and  we  have  /^  =  A^ '' '<"-''-^' 
(where  A  =  EC). 

(ii)  What   is  the  law  of  error,    if   the  geometric  mean  of   the 

measurements  leads  to  the  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity  1 

In  this  case  2^-^=0  must  be  equivalent  to  IT  x,j  =  ,r"\  i.e.,  to 
J<j  '/  =  i 

2  log  1  =  0. 

Proceeding  as  before,  we  find  that  the  law  of  error  is 

There  is  no  solution  of  this  which  satisfies  the  condition  that 
negative  and  positive  errors  of  the  same  absolute  magnitude  are 
equally  likely.     For  we  must  have 

</''(■'■)  log  ^ + j^  d  X + -/(.,)  =  <p{x  -  x,y 

or  c^"(.')l0g^  =  ^^  .;(^(.r-;>-^)^ 

which  is  impossible. 

The  simplest  law  of  error,  which  leads  to  the  geometric  mean, 
seems  to  be  obtained  by  putting  (fi'{x)=  -I:  x,  ^{x,j)  =  0.     This  gives 

(q'\kx    —kx 

A  law  of  error,  Avhich  leads  to  the  geometric  mean  of  the 
observations  as  the  most  probalile  value  of  the  quantity,  has  been 
previously  discussed  by  Sir  Donald  JNIcAlister  (Proceedings  of  the 
lioi/al  Soclefi/,  Vol.  xxix  (1879),  p.  .36.5).  His  investigation  depends 
upon  the  obvious  fact  that,  if  the  geometric  mean  of  the  observations 
yields  the  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity,  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  ol)servations  nuist  yield  the  most  probable 
A^alue  of  the  logarithm  of  the  quantitj'.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  logarithms  of  the  observations  obey  the  normal  law  of  error 
(which  leads  to  their  arithmetic  mean  as  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  quantity),  we  can  by  substitution  find  a  law 
of  error  for  the  observations  themselves  which  must  lead  to  the 
geometric  mean  of  them  as  the  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity 
itself. 

If,  as  before,  the  observations  are  denoted  by  Xg,  &c.,  and  the 
quantity  by  x,  let  their  logarithms  be  denoted  by  Zq,  &c.,  and  by  z. 
Then,  if  Zg,  &c.,  obey  the  normal  law  of  error,  f{zg,z)  =  Ae~^'''''-''~^^'- 
Hence  the  law  of  error  for  Xg,  &c.,  is  determined  by 
/(,':,,;>■)  ^  Ae-^"-'^°^'~^''"-'^" 

=  A.-K>°«?)  ' 
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and  the  most  probable  value  of  ./;  must,  clearly,  Ije  the  geometric 
mean  of  .v,j,  &c. 

This  is  the  law  of  error  which  was  arrived  at  by  Sir  Doiiahl 
McAlister.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  it  is  a  special  case  of  the 
generalised  form  which  I  have  given  above  of  all  laws  of  error 
leading  to  the  geometric  mean.  For  if  we  put  ^^{Aj)  ^  -  /i'-{\og  .r,j)'-, 
and  <^'(-'^)  =  2/.;-  log  .'.',  we  have 

A  similar  result  has  been  obtained  by  Professor  J.  C.  Kapteyn  [Skew 
Frequem'i/  Carves,  p.  22,  published  hy  the  Astronomical  Laboratory 
at  Groningen  (1903)].  But  he  is  investigating  frequency  curves, 
not  laws  of  error,  and  this  result  is  merely  incidental  to  his  main 
discussion.  His  method,  however,  is  not  unlike  a  more  generalised 
form  of  Sir  Donald  McAlister's.  In  order  to  discover  the  frequency 
curve  of  certain  quantities  .'■,  he  supposes  that  there  are  cei'tain 
other  quantities  ,:,  functions  of  the  quantities  x,  Avhich  are  given 
by  ■  =  F(,'),  and  that  the  frequency  curve  of  these  quantities  :  is 
normal.  By  this  device  he  is  enal)led  in  the  investigation  of  a  type 
of  skew  frequency  curve,  which  is  likely  to  be  met  with  often,  to 
utilise  certain  statistical  constants  corresponding  to  those  which 
have  been  already  calculated  for  the  normal  curve. 

In  fact  the  main  advantage  both  of  Sir  Donald  McAlister's  law 
of  error  and  of  Professor  Kapteyn's  frequency  curves  lies  in  the 
l^ossibility  of  adapting  without  much  trouble  to  unsymmetrical 
phenomena  numerous  expressions  which  have  been  already  calcu- 
lated for  the  normal  law  of  error  and  the  normal  ciu've  of 
frequency.* 

This  method  of  proceeding  from  aiithmetic  to  geometric  laws  of 
error  is  clearly  capable  of  generalisation.  We  have  dealt  with  the 
geometric  law  which  can  be  derived  from  the  normal  arithmetic 
law.     Similarly  if  we  start  from  the  simplest  geometric  law  of  error, 

namely,   /^  =  A  f  — )     e~ '''''' ,    we    can    easily    find,     by    writing 

log  X  =  //  and  log  a-,^  =  y,^,  the  corresponding  arithmetic  law,  namel}', 
/.j  —  Ae"''''"  '\  which  is  obtained  from  the  generalised 
arithmetic  law  by  putting  ^(y/)  =  Z:%'/  and  ^{i/^j)  =  0.  And,  in 
general,  corresponding  to  the  arithmetic  law 

Jq  =  Ac  , 

we  have  the  geometric  law 

where 

X  =  log  2-,  Xg  =  log  Zq,  l^li^  (h  =  4>{\ogz)RndiPi{zg)  =  v^(log:,/). 

*  It  may  be  added  that  Professor  Kapteyn's  monograph  brings  forward 
considerations  -whicli  would  be  extremely  valuable  in  determining  the  types  of 
phenomena  to  ivliich  geometric  laws  of  error  are  likely  to  be  specially  applicable. 
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(iii.)  What  law  of  error  Joes  the  harmonic  mean  imply  1 

In  this  case,  2^  =  0  must  be  equiA'alent  to  2(—  -  -  )  =  0. 

Jq  \''q      '•' / 

Proceeding  as  beiore,  we  nnd  that  A^  =  Ae       ^ .?,    .-;  j    j  .-.^ 
A  simple  form  of  this  is  obtained  by  putting   </>'(■*;)  =  -  ^■>^   and 


xj,{x,j)  ^  -Jc^.>',j.  Then  frj  =  Ae--ri^v-,,,y^j^c-^-"-~.  With  this 
law,  positive  and  negative  errors  of  the  same  absolute  magnitude 
are  not  equally  likely. 

(iv)  If  the  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity  is  equal  to  the 
median  of  the  measurements,  what  is  the  law  of  error  1 

The  median  is  usually  defined  as  the  measurement  which 
occupies  the  middle  position  when  the  measurements  are  ranged  in 
order  of  magnitude.     If  the  number  of  measurements  iii  is  odd,  the 

most    probable  value   of    the  quantity  is  the  — ^y—th,  and,  if  the 

number  is  even,  all  values  between  the   ;;y^th  and  the  ( -7^  +  1  )th    are 

equally  probable  amongst  themselves  and  more  probable  than  any 
other.  For  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
use  of  another  property  of  the  median,  which  was  known  to 
Fechner  (who  first  introduced  the  median  into  use)  but  which 
seldom  receives  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  If  x  is  the  median 
of  a  number  of  magnitudes,  the  sum  of  the  absohite  differences  (i.e.,  the 
difference  cdways  reckoned  positive)  between  x  and  each  of  the  magnitudes 
is  a  minimum.     The  median  x  of  Xi  Xo   .    .    .   x,,,  is  found,  that  is  to 

say,  by  making  ^\Xq  -x\  a  minimum  where  |.'Vy  -  .']  is  the  difference 

1 
always  reckoned  positive  between  x,^  and  x. 

We  can  now  return  to  the  investigation  of  the  law  of  error 
corresponding  to  the  median. 

m 

Write   I X  -  Xq  \  =  ijq.     Then  since   -  y,^  is  to  be  a  minimum  we 

must  have  -- — ^  =  0.     Whence,  proceeding  as  before,  we  have 

1    ll'i 

fq  =  Ae  J'^'<#'"(.'-H'-+'^(.^,). 
The  simplest  case  of  this  is  obtained  by  putting 

Avhence  fq  =  Ae       '    '''  =Ae     '''■ 

This  satisfies  the  additional  condition  that  positive  and  negative 
errors  of  equal  magnitude  are  equally  likely.  Thus  in  this  important 
respect  the  median  is  as  satisfactory  as  the  arithmetic  mean,  and 
the  law  of  error  which  leads  to  it  is  as  simple.  It  also  resembles 
the  normal  law  in  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  error  only,  and  not  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  measurement  as  well. 
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The  median  law  of  error,  fq  =  Ac  ^',  where  i/,j  is  the  aljsolute 
amount  of  the  error  always  reckoned  positive,  is  of  some  historical 
interest,  because  it  was  the  earliest  law  of  error  to  be  formulated. 
The  first  attempt  to  bring  the  doctrine  of  averages  into  definite 
relation  with  the  theory  of  probability  and  with  laws  of  error  was 
published  by  Laplace  in  177-1  in  a  memoir  "  sur  la  probabilitc  des 
causes  par  les  evenemens."*  This  memoir  was  not  suljseijuently 
incorporated  in  his  Theoric  Amdi/tiquc,  and  does  not  rejH-esent  his 
more  mature  view.  In  the  Theoric  he  drops  altogether  the  law 
tentatively  adopted  in  the  memoir,  and  lays  down  the  main  lines  of 
investigation  for  the  next  hundred  years  by  the  introduction  of  the 
normal  law  of  error.  The  popularity  of  the  normal  law,  with  the 
arithmetic  mean  and  the  method  of  least  S(piares  as  its  coroUaries, 
has  been  very  largely  due  to  its  overwhelming  advantages,  in 
comparison  with  all  other  laws  of  error,  for  the  purposes  of 
mathematical  development  and  manipulation.  And  in  addition  to 
these  technical  advantages,  it  is  probably  applicable  as  a  first 
approximation  to  a  larger  and  more  manageable  group  of  phenomena 
than  any  other  single  law.  So  powerful  a  hold  indeed  did  the 
normal  law  obtain  on  the  minds  of  statisticians,  that  until  quite 
recent  times  only  a  few  pioneers  have  seriously  considered  the 
possibility  of  preferring  in  certain  circumstances  other  means  to 
the  arithmetic  and  other  laws  of  error  to  the  normal.  Laplace's 
earlier  memoir  fell,  therefore,  out  of  remembrance.  But  it  remains 
interesting,  if  only  for  the  fact  that  a  law  of  error  there  makes  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time. 

Laplace  sets  himself  the  problem  in  a  somewhat  simplified  form  : — 
"Determiner  le  milieu  que  Ton  doit  prendre  entre  trois  observations 
donnees  d'un  meme  phenomene."  He  begins  by  assuming  a  law  of 
error  y  =  <^(.';),  where  //  is  the  probability  of  an  error  ./• ;  and  finally, 
by  means  of  a  number  of  somewhat  arbitrary  assumptions,  arrives 

ra   _,,j_,. 
at  the  result  (f)(^c)  =  ~e      '.     If  this  formula  is  to  follow  from  his 

arguments,  x  must  denote  the  absolufe  error,  always  taken  positive. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Laplace  was  led  to  this  result  by  considerations 
other  than  those  by  which  be  attempts  to  justify  it. 

Laplace,  however,  did  not  notice  that  his  law  of  error  led  to  the 
median.  For,  instead  of  finding  the  most  probable  value,  which 
would  have  led  him  straight  to  it,  he  seeks  the  "  mean  of  error  " — 
the  value,  that  is  to  say,  which  the  true  value  is  as  likely  to  fall 
short  of  as  to  exceed.  This  value  is,  for  the  median  law,  laborious 
to  find  and  awkward  in  the  result.  Laplace  works  it  out  correctly 
for  the  case  where  the  observations  are  no  more  than  three. 

§8.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  to  find  by  this  method  a  law  of 
error  which  leads  to  the  mode.  But  the  following  general  formulae 
are  easily  obtained  : — • 

(v)  If  '^d(:cq,  x)  =  0,  is  the  law  of  relation  between  the  measure- 
ments and  the  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity,  then  the  law  of 

error   fq{Xq,   x)   is  given  by  fq  =  AeJ  ^     ' .    Since  fq  lies 

•  Memoirs  presentSs  a  VAcadimie  des  Sciences,  vol.  vi. 
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between  0  and  1,  l0{x,jx)cf)"(x)dx  +  ^{xr/)  +  log  A  must  be  negative 
for  all  values  of  Xq  and  x  that  are  physically  possible ;  and,  since 
the  values  of  Xg  are  between  them  exhaustive, 

where  the  summation  is  for  all  terms  that  can  be  formed  by  giving 
Xq  every  value  a  priori  possible. 

(vi)  The  most  general  form  of  the  law  of  error,   when  it  is 
assumed  that  positive  and  negative  errors  of  the  same  magnitude 

are  equal ly  probable,  is  Ac  '  ''  '"'  ,  where  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  quantity  is  given  by  the  equation 

^(■''  -  '^■cj) /'{■'•   -  a;,^)'  =  0,  where /(.';  -  XqY  =  ^(^~ry>f^''~''^- 

The  arithmetic  mean  is  a  special  case  of  this  obtained  by  putting 
/(,);  -  Xq)'^  =  {x  -  ii'g)- ;  and  the  median  is  a  special  case  obtained  by 
putting /(,i:  -  j:,yV-  =   +  v/(;«  -  «ry)^- 

We  can  obtain  other  special  cases  by  putting 

./■(..     -    .T,)-3    =     {X    -     XqY, 

when  the  law  of  error  is  Ae  "     and  the  most  probable  values 

are  the  roots  of  mx^  -  3x^'2xq  +  3x1,x-q  -  'S.Xq^  =  0  ;  and  by  putting 

/(;i-  -  Xq)-  =  log  {x  -  XqY,  when  the  law  of  error  is ^^.,  and 

[X   -   Xq)- 

the  most  probable  values  the  roots  of  2 =0.     In  all  these 

,/;    -^  Xq 

cases  the  law  is  a  function  of  the  error  only.* 

§  9.  In  conclusion  the  preceding  results  may  be  summarised. 
We  have  assumed  : — 

(a.)  That  we  have  no  reason,  before  making  measurements,  for 
supposing  that  the  quantity  we  measure  is  more  likely  to  have  any 
one  of  its  possible  values  than  any  other. 

(b.)  That  the  errors  are  independent,  in  the  sense  that  a 
knowledge  of  how  great  an  error  has  been  made  in  one  case  does 
not  affect  our  expectation  of  the  prol)able  magnitude  of  the  error 
in  the  next. 

(c.)  That  the  probability  of  a  measurement  of  given  magnitude, 
when  in  addition  to  the  a  priori  evidence  the  real  value  of  the 
c{uantity  is  supposed  knoAvn,  is  an  algebraic  function  of  this  given 
magnitude  of  the  measurement  and  of  the  real  value  of  the 
quantity. 

((/.)  That  we  may  regard  the  series  of  possible  values  as 
continuous,  without  sensible  error. 

(e.)  That  the  a  priori  evidence  permits  us  to  assume  a  law  of 
error  of  the  type  specified  in  (c) ;  i.e.,  that  the  algebraic  function 
referred  to  in  (c)  is  known  to  us  a  priori. 

Subject  to  these  assumptions,  we  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

(1.)  The  most  general  form  of  the  law  of  error  is 

/a  =  A^ 

*  c/.  §  6  (footnote). 
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leading  to  the  equation  1B{.i:,^x)  =  0,  connecting  the  most  probable 
value  and  the  actual  measurements,  where  x  is  the  most  probable 
value  and  x,^,  etc.,  the  measurements. 

(2.)  Assuming  that  positive  and  negative  errors  of  the  same 
absolute  magnitude  are  equally  likely,  the  most  general  form  is 
/■^  =  ke~    '  '     ''  ,  leading  to   the  equation  ^{x  -  x,)f'{£  -  x,^)-  =  0, 

where  f'y  =  ,.///.    Of  the  special  cases  to  which  this  form  gives  rise, 

the  most  interesting  were 

(3.)  f,j  =  Ar'"'^'^'  "■"'  ■  =  Ae'^'"''',  where  f/,j  =  \x-  x.j\,  leading  to 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  measurements  as  the  most  probable  value 
of  the  quantity  ;  and 

(4.)  f.j  =  Ae     '  ^'',  leading  to  the  median. 

(5.)  The  most  general  form  leading  to  the  arithmetic  mean  is 

/,  =  a/^''^^''"''"^~*^"^'"*^""\  with  the  special  cases  (3),  and 

(6.)  /;,  =  a/''^'~''"'^"^'''- 

(7.)  The  most   general  form  leading  to  the  geometric  mean   is 

fg  =  Ae*'('')  '°g ^  "*"  I  -? ''•'■  +  '^(■'■^\  with  the  special  cases  :- 
(8.)      /,  =  A(^^y'%-^-^-,  and 

(9.)  A=A.-4-?r- 

(10.)  The  most  general  form  leading  to  the  harmonic  mean  is 
/,^  —  A  e      |_.f,,    xj    J  .r^  +  v;/(,.-,),  with  the  special  case 

(ll.)/^  =  Ae         ■'■■'      =Ae      '■'• 

(12.)  The  most  general  form  leading  to  the  median  is 


./v  =  A, 


i/t 


with  the  special  case  (4). 

In  each  of  these  expressions,  f,j  is  the  probability  of  a  measure- 
ment x,^,  given  that  the  true  value  is  x. 
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1.— Commons,  f&resfs,  and  footpaths.  By  Lord  Eversley.  356  pp., 
8vo.     Loudon  :  Cassell  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1910.     Price  2S. 

Tins  is  a  revised  and  extended  edition  of  the  author's  well- 
known  work  on  English  Coinmons  and  Forests,  published  in  1894.  It 
is  issued  by  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  in  a  popular  form 
and  at  a  popular  price,  as  a  memorial  of  Lord  Eversley 's  long  services 
to  the  cause  represented  by  that  society,  of  which  he  was  the 
founder  and  has  ever  been  the  guiding  spirit.  In  many  branches 
of  public  life  Lord  Eversley  has  played  a  prominent  part — among 
them,  as  these  pages  may  fittingly  recall,  the  presidency,  in  1877-79, 
of  this  Society — but  probably  none  of  his  activities  have  been  nearer 
to  his  heart,  as  none  can  have  more  nearly  realised  his  hopes,  than 
his  unremitting  labours  for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  the  commons.  The  story  of  the  long  fight  for  the  commons  in 
and  near  London,  which,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Lord  Eversley  and 
the  society,  would  many  of  them  now  be  engulfed  in  the  wilderness 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  and  the  persistent  siege  of  Parliament,  which 
resulted  in  the  Commons  Acts  of  1876,  1893,  and  1899,  reversing 
in  effect  the  general  principles  and  objects  of  previous  legislation  on 
the  subject,  is  told  with  the  fullness  of  knowledge  possessed  by  a 
leader  in  the  strife,  and  with  the  fairness  and  sense  of  proportion  of 
one  whose  breadth  of  view  has  been  cultivated  by  long  years  of 
public  responsibility. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  some 
of  the  great  struggles  for  particular  areas  which  were  endangered, 
e.g.,  Epping  Forest,  Berkhamsted  Common,  Hampstead  Heath, 
Wimbledon  Common,  Ashdown  Forest,  Banstead  Downs,  and  many 
others.  Each  case  had  its  special  features  ;  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  circumstances  which  may  affect  different  areas  being  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  dealing  with  them,  while,  in  retrospect,  it  greatly 
increases  the  interest  of  their  history.  Special  chapters  are  devoted 
to  village  greens,  roadside  wastes,  and  rights  of  way,  subjects 
which  are  involved  in  the  questions  of  commons  generally,  though 
each  has,  so  to  speak,  its  own  particular  body  of  law  and  practice. 
The  chapters  in  which  the  Parliamentary  history  of  the  subject  is 
recorded  are  especially  interesting,  and  incidentally  they  demonstrate 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  very  apt,  on  occasion,  to  take  action 
independently  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  Government  of  the  day. 
A  brief  but  lucid  sketch  of   the  origin  and  history  of   commons 
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serves  as  an  introductory  chapter.  The  vexed  and  tangled  story  of 
inclosures  is,  of  course,  only  outlined,  Init  Lord  Eversley  notes  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  General  Inclosure  Act  of  1845  over  4,700  separate 
Inclosure  Acts  were  passed,  involving  an  area  variously  estimated 
at  between  5,000,000  and  7,175,000  acres.  lie  o])serves  that  the 
addition  of  this  large  area  to  the  cultivated  land  of  I'higland  and 
\yales  "was  doubtless  of  considerable  advantage  l)y  adding  to  its 
productive  power,  and  by  affording  additional  employment  for 
labourers  in  rural  districts,"  but  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  from 
the  method  in  which  these  inclosures  were  carried  out  they  were 
"  not  an  unmixed  benefit,"  and  he  specially  refers  to  their  injurious 
effect  on  small  holders.  Lord  Eversle}'  alludes  also  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  accurate  information  as  to  the  number  and  area  of  commons 
which  still  remain  uninclosed.  In  1871  an  early  official  estimate 
of  8,000,000  acres  was  still  accepted,  but  only  two  years  later  a 
return  presented  to  Parliament  put  the  total  area  at  2,633,000  acres, 
and  in  1875  still  another  total — of  1,524,648  acres — was  arrived  at 
in  the  Return  of  Owners  of  Laud  prepared  by  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Setting  aside  the  earlier  figure,  which  has  l)een  generally 
rejected,  the  two  later  returns  have  been  much  criticised.  Sir  Robert 
Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  the  "  Inclosure  and  Preservation  of  Open 
Lands,"  read  before  this  Society  in  1897,^  remarked  that  neither  can 
be  regarded  as  "  of  conclusive  authority,"  and  suggested  that  the 
true  figure  lay  between  the  two  !  That,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  satisfactory  statistical  conclusion.  R.H.K. 

2. — The  Jeivs :  a  study  of  race  and  environment.  By  Maurice 
Fishberg.  xx  +  578  pp.,  8vo.  London :  Walter  Scott  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1911.     Price  6s. 

The  literature  on  Jewish  statistics  is'  l^oth  voluminous  and 
scattered,  and  Mr.  Fishberg's  contention  that  an  attempt  to  present 
the  results  of  anthropological,  demographic,  pathological  and 
sociological  investigations  of  the  Jews  was  needed,  will  be  readily 
conceded.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  work,  estimates  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  different  countries  are  given,  and 
the  following  six  chapters  are  then  devoted  to  their  physical 
characteristics,  the  types  of  Jews  and  their  origins.  After  a 
somewhat  detailed  consideration  of  proselytism  and  intermarriage, 
Dr.  Fishberg  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  demographic  statistics 
— fertility,  illegitimacy,  marriage  rates,  and  mortality — and  patho- 
logical characters.  To  social  and  economic  conditions,  the  education 
of  the  Jews  in  various  countries,  occupations  and  criminality  four 
further  chapters  are  devoted.  The  remainder  deal  maiidy  with 
political  conditions  and  social  disabilities,  and  the  cpiestion  of 
assimilation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  cover  a  very 
wide  field,  and  the  data  which  he  has  brought  together  will 
certainly  be  of  service  to  the  student ;  there  is  also  a  Itibliography 
of  some  ten  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     But  in  some  resj)ccts 
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the  work  is  hardly  entirely  satisfactory.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this 
unfavourable  impression  may  be  ascribed  to  causes  altogether 
beyond  the  author's  control :  it  is  in  no  way  his  fault  that  the 
available  data  are  extremely  sporadic  and  frequently  incomparable. 
Many  passages  ajDpoar,  however,  to  give  evidence  of  hasty  and 
careless  writing.  Statements  may  be  cited  at  intervals  of  a  few 
pages  which  stand  in  direct  contradiction  with  one  another  :  thus,  on 
page  272,  we  read  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  drunken  Jew  is 
rarely  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world  ....  Even  among 
the  poor  and  dependent  Jews  drixnkenness  is  extremely  rare."  On 
page  275,  however,  quite  a  difterent  picture  is  presented :  "  In 
England  and  in  the  United  States  the  immigrant  Jews  are  quite 
temperate,  and  a  drunkard  is  rare  among  them.  But  among  their 
descendants  drunkenness  is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 
The  same  is  reported  to  be  true  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  to 
Paris  .  .  .  .•  While  in  former  times  it  was  rare  for  a  Jew 
to  be  seen  in  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  dipsomania,  there  are 
many  cases  seen  at  present  in  the  United  States  and  in  C4ermany." 
Again,  we  find  repeatedly  careless  forms  of  statistical  statement; 
e.g.  (page  243),  "  It  is  evident  that  illegitimacy  is  less  frequent 
among  Jews  than  among  others.  I  find  that  about  5  illegitimate 
children  are  born  to  Christians  in  Bavaria  to  i  among  Jews ;  in 
Amsterdam  and  Warsaw,  7  to  i,"  and  so  on.  It  is  surely  obvious 
that  such  a  statement  is  meaningless  unless  we  know  something  of 
the  relative  proportions  of  Jews  and  Christians  ;  we  cannot  help 
wondering,  indeed,  whether  Dr.  Fishberg  has  said  precisely  what  he 
meant.  Again,  such  a  statement  as  (page  259) :  "  In  Prussia  ....  the 
mortality  of  Jews  under  15  years  of  age  was  less  than  one-half  that 
of  the  Christians.  In  1906,  53" i  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  among 
the  latter  in  Prussia  occurred  in  individuals  less  than  15  years  of 
age,  while  among  the  Jews  only  i8"58  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths 
were  in  persons  of  these  ages,"  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
author  is  not  accustomed  to  the  handling  of  vital  statistics. 
The  figures  given  do  not  afford  any  indication  of  the  relative 
mortalities. 

The  work,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  definite 
and  somewhat  polemical  aim,  and  not  solely  as  a  scientific  study ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  rather  an  unfortunate  mixture  of  a  sociological  mono- 
graph with  a  tract  against  Zionism.  The  author  holds  strongly 
that  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  the  Jews  having  maintained  them- 
selves in  racial  purity  is  baseless ;  that  there  is,  practically  speaking, 
no  such  thing  as  a  Jewish  race  ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  Jews 
are  bound  to  be  assimilated  with  the  peoples  amongst  whom  they 
dwell.  In  almost  every  chapter  he  endeavours  to  enforce  the  lack 
of  any  differences  which  can,  with  any  confidence,  be  described  as 
racial.  In  this  aim  he  is  not  altogether  successful.  A  marked 
ditferentiation  of  the  Jews  in  different  countries  is  indeed  clearly 
indicated,  but  the  author  does  not  always  give  the  necessary  data 
for  judging  their  differentiation  from  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  live.  Where  such  data  are  given,  the  differentiation,  for  certain 
characters  at  least,  seems  clear.  G.U.Y. 
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3. — Lc  popolar.ioni  dcUr.  (jrandl  citla  Italiani.  ]iy  Giorgio 
Mortara.  411  pp.,  8vo.  Turin:  Unione  Tip.-Ed.Torine.se.,  1908. 
Price  lo  lire. 

The  growth  of  great  cities  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  modern  civilisation.  There  have  been  at  work  in 
Italy  forces  causing  this  tendency  to  be  less  marked  than  in  some 
other  countries.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that,  until  the  unification, 
there  was  no  one  preponderant  centre  of  attraction  compaiable  to 
the  capitals  of  other  countries,  the  growth  of  the  large  towns  in 
the  different  politically  separate  States  was  checked  In'  the  difficultv 
of  applying  modern  sanitar}-  science  in  ancient  cities  with  the  same 
measure  of  success  as  in  younger  centres  of  population.  IJut,  even 
so,  we  find  that  the  population  in  l)oth  Catania  and  Milan  (as  well  as 
Rome)  show  an  increase  in  the  last  half  century  of  over  loo  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  only  30  per  cent,  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  that  six  others  of  the  eleven  Italian  cities  with  a 
population  exceeding  100,000,  have  also  grown  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.  It  is  these  eleven  cities,  com- 
prising one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  that  Signor  Mortara  sets 
out  to  study.  With  .such  material  as  exists — -Ciovernment  and 
municipal  publications,  often  unsatisfactory  and  difficult  of  com- 
parison— he  investigates  their  demographic  characteristics,  and  by 
so  doing,  hopes  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cau.ses  of  their  increase. 
Carefully  explaining  his  methods  as  he  proceeds,  he  first  discusses 
and  analyses  statistics  of  the  increase,  both  natural  (marriages, 
births,  deaths)  and  artificial  (immigration),  in  the  eleven  cities,  and 
then  considers  the  present  composition  of  their  population,  as  regards 
sex,  civil  status,  age,  place  of  birth  and  occupation.  This  elaborate 
study  is  followed  by  a  short  concluding  chapter  giving  Professor 
Mortara'.s  observations  on  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  great  cities. 
These  contain  many  points  of  interest,  if  their  connection  with  the 
preceding  statistical  part  of  the  work  seems  but  slight.  Signor 
^lortara  attempts  no  international  comparisons,  holding  this  to  be 
too  vast  an  undertaking  in  a  book  for  which  lie  does  not  claim  the 
rank  of  a  complete  scientific  treatise.  S.S. 

4. — Other  New  PidAimfioiu* 
[Tliese  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Ijarkcr  (IJ.  A.).     Cash  and  Credit,    vi  +  143  pp.,  8vo.     Cambridge  : 
The  University  Press,  1910.     Price  i.s\  net. 
[Written  Tiith  the  object  of  providing  the  reader  witli  a  firdi  grasp  of  tlie 
elementary  piinciplej  of  money  and  credit,  and  also  of  the  theory  of 
money  in  its  practical  aspects.] 

Bourgin  {Georges).  Statistiqucs  Revolutionnaires.  Description  du 
Departement  d'Eure-et-Loir,  an  II.  (P^xtract  from  "  Revue 
d'Histoire  des  Doctrines  Economiques  et  Sociales.")  14  pp.  Svo. 
Paris:  Paul  Geuthner,  1910. 

[This  pamphlet  is  a  rejn-int  of  a  fragment  of  an  ofTu-ial  enquiry  in  regard  to 
population,  agricultural  condition,  prices  of  land  and  live  .<tock,  and 
wages  in  one  of  the  Departments  at  the  time  of  tlie  French  Kevolutiou. 
There  is  a  short  introductory  note  by  M.  Bourgin.] 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  362,  srjq. 
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Brentano  (Liijo).     Die  Deutschen  GetreidezoUe.     Eine  Denkschrift. 

Zweite,  neu  bearbeitete  Auflage.     12-tpp.,  4to.     Stuttgart:  J.  G. 

Cotta'sche  Buchhandlung,  1911. 

[The  second  edition  of  a  study  of  tlie  German  duties  on  corn  and  of  their 

influences   on  German    agriculture   and   on  the  different  classes  of  the 

community.     There  is  an  extensive  statistical  appendix.] 

BroomJiall    {G.   J.    S.).      Annual    Review    of    the    Grain    Trade, 
iii  +  102  pp.,  8vo.      Liverpool :    Northern  Publishing  Co.  Ltd, 
Price  2S.  6d. 
[A  useful  compilation  of  the  latest  statistical  and  other  information  as  to 
tlie  harvests,  imports  and  exports  of  cereals  in  all  the  principal  coiintrics 
of  the  world.] 
Cunningham  {Audrey).     British  Credit  in  the  last  Napoleonic  War. 
With  an  Appendix  containing  a  reprint  of  "Des  Finances  de 
I'Angleterre"  by  H.  Lasalle.     vi  +  146  pp.,   8vo.     Cambridge: 
The  Cambridge  University  Press,  1910.     Price  2S.  net. 

[An  endeavour  to  sliow  that  tlie  decrees  of  Napoleon  I  were  intended  as  an 
attack  on  British  credit.  Their  failure  is  attributed  to  his  under- 
estimating the  commercial  power  of  England,  and  also  to  the  fact  that, 
such  an  attack  was  anticipated.] 

Dean  {Arthur  I).).  The  Worker  and  the  State.  A  stud}^  of 
Education  for  Industrial  Workers  in  the  United  States.  With 
an  Introduction  l)y  Andrevv'  S.  Draper,  xix  +  .3.5-5  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 
London:  T.  Werner  Laurie,  1911. 

[A   study  of  the  social    conditions   of    industrial   workers   in    the   United 
States.'] 
Dracje  {Geoffrey).  The  Imperial  Organisation  of  Trade,    xviii  +  374  pp., 
Bvo.     London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1911.     Price  los.  6(1.  net. 

[This  book,  dealing  only  witli  trade,  is  an  instalment  of  a  larger  work  on 

Imperial    organisation   in    general.       It    is    published    in    the    hope    of 

advancing  the  closer  commercial  union  of  the  Empire,  without  hurting 

the  susceptibilities  of  either  Free  Traders  or  Tariff  Eeformers,  at  the 

Imperial  Conference  whicli  meets  this  year.     The  book  is  divided  into  six 

chapters,  with  appendices  and  a  full  index.] 

Harris  {J.  Theodwe).     An  Example  of  Communal  Currency  :    The 

facts  about  the  Guernsey  Market  House.     With  a  Preface  hy 

Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.     xiv  +  62  pp.,  8vo.     London  :   P.  S.  King 

and  Son,  1911.     Price  is.  6d.  net. 

[An  account  taken  from  ofRcial  records  of  tlie  building  of  the  Guernsey 
Market  Hall  by  the  Island  authorities,  withoiit  borrowing,  the  money 
bein<^  raised  by  means  of  non-iuterest-bcaring  notes  circulating  in  the 
Island,  and  ultimately  redeemed  out  of  tlie  annual  market  revenues.  1 

Hirst  {F.  IF.).  The  National  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
100  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     London:  "The  Economist,"  1911.     Price  i5. 

[A  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  editor  and  the  staff  of  the  Ucoiiamist, 
and  submitted  some  time  ago  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  the  basis  of  this  book,  which  is  issued  to  the  public  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  promoting  large  economies  in  the 
public  service.] 

Keith  {Theodora).  Commercial  relations  of  England  and  Scotland. 
1603-1707.  With  a  preface  by  W.  Cunningham,  D.D. 
xxiii  +  210  pp.,  8vo.  Cambridge:  The  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1910.     Price  2S.  net. 

[An  interesting  account  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  in 
the  first  hundred  years  after  the  Union  of  1603,  which  intensified  rather 
than  mitigated  commercial  rivalries.] 
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Lavergne  (L.  A.  de)  and   Henri/  (Paul).      Le   Chdmage.      Causes, 

Consequences,  Rem^des.     420  pp.,  8vo.     Paris :    Marcel  Kiviere 

and  Co.,  1910.     Price  8  fr. 

[An  exliaustive  study  of  iinemplojment  in  different  countries.     The  book 

has  been   "  couronne "  liy  the  French  Aendenij  of  .Moral  and  Political 

Sciences,   nnd  awarded  the   "  Bordin "   prize.      It  is  divided  into  nine 

chapters  dealing,  among  other  subjects,  with  statistics  of  unemplovment, 

preventive  and  curative  methods,  State  insurance,  and  State  grants  to 

existing  institutions.] 

3faijr  (Dr.  Georg  ron).  Begriff  und  Gliedemng  der  Staatswissen- 
schaften.  Zur  Einfuhrung  in  deren  Studium.  Dritte  uingear- 
beitete  und  vermehrte  Auslage.  viii  +  182  pp.,  <Svo.  Tiiljingen  : 
H.  Laupp'schen,  1910. 

[This  is  a  third  edition  of  Dr.  von  Mayr's  well-known  treatise  on   Political 
Science.     The  book  liaa  been  revised  and  consideral)! y  extended,] 

Mills  {J.  Saxon).     England's  Foundation  :  Agriculture  and  the  State. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,    v  +  90  pp., 
sm.  8vo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1911.     Price  i.s.  net. 
[Deals   with   the   economic   effects   of  the   existing   fiscal   system  on  tlie 
agricultural  industry.] 

Srhoff  (S.).     Alles  Ding  wiihrt  .seine   Zeit.      Feriengedanken  eines 
Statistikers.      27  pp.,  8vo.      Mannheim :    Mainiheimer  Vereins- 
druckerei,  1911. 
Touzd  {Andre).     P^mplois  industriels  des  Metaux  Precieux.     Etude 
economique   et  juridique.       696  pp.,  8vo.       Paris:    Giard    and 
E.  Briere,  1911.     Price  12  fr.  50  c. 
[An  elaborate  study  of  the  industrial  consumption  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  of  its  varying  influences.     The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  statistical  data  available  as  to  such  consumption, 
the  second  with  its  influence  on  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  tlie  third 
with  legislation  regulating  the  industries  concerned,  and  the  fourtii  with 
an  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  tliese  industries  in  France  and 
Germany  and  of  those  engaged  therein.] 

Viviani  {Ren4).     Les  Retraites  Ouvrieres  et  Pajsannes.     Discussion 
de  la  Loi  au  S(^nat  et  a  la  Chambre  des  D(5putes.     xxvii  +  564  pp., 
sm.  8vo.     Paris:  Y.  Giard  and  E.  Briere,  1910.     Price  6  frs. 
[A  reprint  of  the  speeches  of  M.  Viviani,  the  French  Minisier  of  Labour, 
in  the  debates  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Chambir  of  Deputies  prior  to  the 
passing    of   the    French    Old   Age    Pension    Law,    which    affects    some 
17,000,000  persons.     The  book  is  divided  into  some  fifty  pirts  on  speci.al 
sections  of  the  law,  each  prefaced  by  a  short  note  explaining  tlie  purport 
of  the  discussion  that  follows.     This  adds  considerably  to  the  utility  of 
the  book.] 
JFehh   {Herbert   Lcms).     The    Development   of    the    Telephone  ~  in 
Europe.     With  an  Introduction  by   Harold  Cox.     78  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Electrical  Press  Ltd.,  1911. 

[An  liistorical  account  of  the  working  and  development  of  the  telephone  in 
lliis  and  other  countries.  The  author  is  opposed  to  State  control  of  a 
telephonic  or  telegraphic  system,  and  considers  that  the  State  by  its 
organisation  is  ill  adapted  for  commercial  enterprise.  His  object  is  to 
show  that  where  the  telephone  has  been  under  commercial  management 
its  development  has  been  liigher  than  where  it  has  been  a  State  monopoly. 
There  is  an  introduction  by  31r.  Harold  Cox.] 

Germany.  Das  Jubiliium  der  Unfall-  und  der  Invalidenversicherung. 
Bericht  iiber  die  Feier  herausgegeben  vom  Festausschuss.  8vo. 
Berlin  :  H.  S.  Hermann,  1910." 
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Germany.     25  Jahre  Unfall-  unci  Invaliclenversicherung  von  Dr.  Paul 

Kaufmann,     Kede  bei  der  Jubelfeier  der  Unfall-  und  Invaliden- 

versicherung   am.    1.    Oktober    1910.      8vo.      Berlin:    Behrend 

and  Co.,  1910. 

[An  account  of  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 

German    State    Insurance    system    for   providing   invalid    and  old-age 

pensions  and  assistance  in  the  case  of  temporary  illness  and  of  accidents 

occurring  in  the  course  of  employment.] 

Italy.  Manuale  pratico  quinto  Censimento  generale  della  Popo- 
lazione  e  sul  primo  Censimento  Industriale.  2  parts,  sm.  8vo. 
Firenze  :  Biblioteca  di  Legislazione  amministrativa,  1910. 

[Contains  tlie  laws,  regulations  and  copies  of  the  schedules  to  be  used  in  the 
fifth  general  census  and  first  industrial  census  to  be  taken  in  Italy  on 
June  11,  1911.] 

Le  condizioni  di  laA^oro  nell'  industria  laterizia  in  Italia. 

Fol.     Rome:  Officina  Poligrafica  Italiana,  1910. 
[A  report  on   the  social  conditions,  wages  and  hours  of  labour  of  those 
employed  in  the  brickmaking  industries  in  Italy  ] 

United  States.    American  Economic  Association  Quarterly.    American 

Silk    Industr}^    and    the    Tariff.      By   Frank   R.    Mason,    A.M. 

December,      1910.       8vo.       Cambridge:      American     Economic 

Association,  1911. 

[A  study  of  the  American  silk  industry  and  of  its  relation  to  the  Customs 

tariff.     In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  no  better  exainjile  exists  in  the 

United  States  of  an  industry  created  and  built  up  under  the  protection 

of  high  tariff  duties.     The  book  is  divided  into  five  part^,  and  has  a 

summary  table  of  contents  and  a  bibliography.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Influence  of  rarental  Alcoholism. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  "Journal  of  the  l!o)/al  Statistical  Socutij." 

Sirs, — 1.  I  feel  most  unwilling  to  prolong  a  conti'oversy  in  which 
sufficient  data  are  already  l^efore  the  public,  if  they  be  carefully 
studied,  to  enable  a  fair  decision  to  be  arrived  at  between  the 
arguments  of  the  contending  parties.  But  some  passages  in  Profes.sor 
Pearson's  letter  in  the  January  number  of  this  Jourxat.  have  thrown 
so  much  light  on  what  was  previously  obscure,  that  it  seems  worth 
while  to  point  out  their  bearing  on  some  of  his  earlier  statements. 
I  think  that  it  may  also  be  desirable  to  summarise  as  liriefl}^  as 
possible  the  main  points  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  seems  still 
to  exist.  The  discussion  has  become  so  much  overlaid  with  matters 
of  detail,  which  are  not  essential  to  the  main  contentions  of  either 
side,  that  it  has  become  exceedingly  important  to  emphasise  and 
distinguish  from  the  rest  those  differences  of  opinion  that  really 
matter.^ 

2.  The  main  questions  which  have  been  in  dispute  between 
Professor  Pearson  and  myself  have  been  the  three  following : — 

(i.)  Whether  the  selected  district  of  Edinburgh  can  be  rightly 
described  as  a  low  district  or  slum. 

(ii.)  Whether,  even  if  (i)  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  low 
and  consequently  non-representative  character  of  the  district  would 
affect  in  any  way  the  validity  of  Professor  Pearson's  generalisations. 

(iii.)  AVhether  the  calculations  of  Professor  Pearson  and  ^liss 
Elderton,  according  to  which  the  average  weekly  wages  of  a 
drinking  and  of  a  sober  man  do  not  differ  by  more  than  i.s.,  made 
full  allowance  for  irregularities  of  emplojnnent. 

3.  With  regard  to  (i)  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  my  previous 

'  I  shall,  therefore,  ignore  several  minor  points  in  Professor  Pearson's  letter 
to  which  I  should  wish  to  make  some  reply,  if  they  were  more  important  in 
relation  to  the  scientific  problem  which  we  are  discussing.  I  owe  him,  however, 
a  brief  explanation  on  two  points  on  which  inadvertently  I  have  given  him  a 
ground  of  complaint.  In  the  opening  passages  of  his  letter  he  reproaches  me 
for  tacitly  changing  his  expression  "drinks"  into  "drunken,"  and  tliereby 
introducing  bias  and  begging  the  question.  I,  witli  no  such  intention,  was 
quoting  the  phraseology  of  the  Edinburgli  report  (p.  17)  : — "  In  the  le^s 
detailed  tables  all  that  did  not  come  under  the  head  of  'sober'  or  'teetotal' 
families  were  put  under  the  heading  '  drunken '  families  ;  for  all  were,  in  a  less 
or  greater  degree,  those  who  suffered  in  health,  diet,  and  morals  from  the 
presence  of  drinking  habits."  Secondly  (p.  228)  he  points  out  that  I  misquotrd 
the  wage  estimate  given  in  liis  original  "  ilemoir."  I  am  sorry  for  the  mistake. 
I  quoted  the  wage  estimate  given  in  his  later  pamphlet,  and  then  attributt-d  it 
to  the  "Memoir,"  forgetting  for  tlie  moment  that  the  wage  estimates,  whicli 
Professor  Pearson  has  given  in  different  parts  of  his  writings,  are  not  consistent. 
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argument.  Professor  Pearson  mainly  relies  still,  as  he  relied  at  the 
beginning,  upon  a  statement  in  the  Edinburgh  report  that  the 
selected  school  had  "a  widely  representative  character."  AVhether 
the  investigators  meant  to  imply  by  this  that  the  population  from 
which  it  was  drawn  was  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  general 
population,  is  not  clear  from  the  passage  which  Professor  Pearson 
quotes.  Taken  in  conjunction  Avith  other  statements-  in  the  Edin- 
burgh report  it  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  bear  this  interpretation. 

In  describing  the  district  as  low-grade,  on  the  whole  and 
in  spite  of  some  exceptions,  I  relied  upon  [a)  the  high  figures 
of  alcoholism ;  (h)  the  large  percentage  in  receipt  of  charitable 
relief;  (c)  the  great  overcrowding  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Edinburgh ;  (rZ)  the  stunted  physique  of  the  children  as  compared 
with  children  in  other  parts  of  Edinburgh.  Professor  Pearson  has 
given  his  reasons  for  attaching  no  importance  to  these  facts. 

Lastly,  I  have  relied  upon  a  very  careful  study  of  the  individual 
families  as  described  in  the  Edinburgh  report.  I  do  not  find  it 
possible  to  regard  the  conditions  there  set  forth  as  normal,  although 
Professor  Pearson,  writing  in  the  more  lively  atmosphere  of  the 
Eugenics  Laboratory,  suspects  that  my  situation  precludes  real 
knowledge.^ 

4.  To  (ii),  which  supported  the  main  part  of  the  argument  in 
Professor  Pearson's  original  reply  to  my  review,  and  to  which  I 
devoted  a  large  part  of  my  contribution  to  the  December  Journal, 
Professor  Pearson  makes  no  reference  in  his  recent  letter.  I  may 
perhaps  assume,  therefore,  that  we  are  no  longer  in  disagreement  on 
this  point. 

^  In  the  Foreword  to  this  Report,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  low- 
uess  of  its  moral  standards  the  district  is  exceptional: — "The  following  ]iage3 
show  that  while  the  economic  factor  is  not  absent  fi'om  tlie  poverty  problem  in 
the  city,  and  while  ill-housing  (as  elsewhere  in  Scotland)  is  painfully  prevalent, 
moral  causes  are  present  in  exceptional  measure,  and  much  of  the  degradation 
of  the  people  and  the  sufTering  of  the  children  is  plainly  and  irrefutably 
attributable  to  an  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink."  On  page  3  the  in- 
vestigators point  out  that,  altliough  Edinburgh  is  not  a  city  specially  noted  for 
the  preponderance  of  female  employment,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
mothers  in  the  selected  district  were  found  to  be  wage-earners,  and  they  add 
that  in  these  cases  "  the  children  run  more  in  the  streets,  and  are  fed  more  than 
ever  on  '  pieces '  instead  of  by  regular  meals."  With  regard  to  housing,  they 
state  (page  3)  :  "All  houses  in  the  city  with  a  cubic  content  of  2,000  cubic  feet 
and  under  are  'ticketed.'  The  proportion  of  ticketed  houses  out  of  the  total 
number  visited  was  rather  over  one-tifth  of  the  whole  number."  I  have  already 
qiioted  in  this  Jouenal  the  comparison  made  by  the  investigators  between  the 
heights  of  these  and  of  other  Scottisli  children,  on  whicli  they  comment  (page  22) 
that :  "  It  gives  a  sadder  emphasis  to  the  lesser  heights  of  the  children  in  the 
selected  school." 

'  Pamphlet,  p.  22: — "It  is  not  tlie  members  of  the  Eugenics  Laboratory, 
but  the  Cambridge  economists  in  their  cloistered  studies,  who  exhibit  ignorance, 
when  they  try  to  demonstrate  that  the  Edinburgh  sample  belongs  to  an 
exceptionally  'low  grade'  population  in  which  '  pliysicul  and  moral  squalor  are 
rampant.'  " 
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5.  It  is  with  regard  to  (iii)  that  new  light  has  been  chiefly 
forthcoming.  In  tlie  original  memoir  (p.  4)  the  authors  wrote  as 
follows  :  "  We  find  tliat  the  wages  of  a  drinking  man  are  on  the 
average  2  5.s-.,  and  a  non-drinking  man  2  6.s'.  It  would  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  6^/.  or  is.  difference  shown  in  the  above  results 
is  what  the  employer  is  willing  to  piiy  for  the  convenience  of 
sobriety."  Tlie  term  "  wages "  (whether  trade  wages  or  average 
wages)  as  used  in  this  passage  is  ambiguous,  and,  to  clear  this  point 
up.  Dr.  Marshall,  in  writing  to  Thr  TimcA,  questioned  whether  the 
figures  made  full  allowance  for  irregularities  of  employment. 
Professor  Pearson  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Where  there  was 
a  difference,"  he  wrote  {The  Times,  July  12,  1910),  "between  the 
trade  wages  of  fathers  and  the  average  wages  actually  received,  the 
latter  were  used  and  not  the  former."  In  the  JJaih/  Chronirle, 
(November  1,  1910),  he  claimed  to  have  shown  that  "the  sober 
and  the  alcoholic  followed  the  same  trades,  goi  just  fhe  same  nru/es,'* 
and  lived  in  the  same  houses."  Professor  Pearson  now  knows  that 
when  he  wrote  the  above  sentences  he  was  under  a  misapprehension 
as  to  the  methods  which  his  collaborator,  ^Nliss  Elderton,  had  adopted 
in  compiling  the  wage  statistics.  As  a  consec^uence  of  the  inquiries 
which  my  last  letter  has  prompted  him  to  make,  he  now  explains 
that  the  estimates  given  in  the  original  memoir  did  not  allow  for 
irregularity  of  employment,  and  did  not  take  in  every  case  "  the 
average  wages  actually  received."  "  MaJcing  no  alloivance  for  irregu- 
hirifi/  of  work,"  he  now  writes,  "  but  including  the  '  average '  wages, 
fvlien  hioivn,  the  mean  wages  come  out,  for  the  sober,  26^.  id.,  and 
2^s.  for  the  drinking  section."^  This  was  the  basis  of  the  estimate 
in  the  original  memoir.  In  fact,  he  now  wonders  why  he  need  ever 
have  troubled  altout  the  wages  actually  received.  "It  is  clear,"  he 
points  out  in  his  last  letter,  "  that  a  wage  averaged  over  wageless 
periods  induced  by  excessive  drinking  would  cause  u.s  to  under- 
estimate the  capacity  of  the  alcoholic  section,  and  that  the  nearer 
we  can  get  to  the  wage  the  man  would  earn  in  his  normal  state,  the 
nearer  we  shall  be  to  the  wage  as  true  index  of  his  non-alcoholic 
capacity."  In  my  letter  to  this  Journal  for  December,  1910, 
I  laboriously  proved  that  Professor  Pearson,  after  classifying  the 
men  into  their  trades,  "  had  then  put  against  them  the  wages  they 
might  have  earned,  not  those  which  they  actually  do  earn."  I  have 
not  merely  converted  Professor  Pearson  to  this  way  of  thinking. 
He  glories  in  his  new  faith.  There  are  no  longer,  therefore,  any 
adherents  to  tl\e  opinion  that  the  average  wages  actually  earned  by 
drinkers  and  by  the  sober  differ  by  less  than  a  shilling. 

6.  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter  that,  if  Professor  Pearson 
had  proved  that  the  sober  and  the  alcoholic  got  just  the  same 
wages,  this,  so  far  from  assisting  his  main  contention  would 
irretrievably  damage  it.''  This  view,  also,  Professor  Pearson  has 
now  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  and,  further,  with  adniiral^le  celerity, 

''  Mj  italics. 

'"  Jonriial  of  fhe  Eoyal  Sfafi.ifirnl   Socie/i/,    Doconibcr,   1910,  p.   117  (top 
pai'iigrapli  and  footnote). 
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attributes  his  former  opinion  to  me.^  In  fact  Professor  Pearson  has 
adopted  en  bloc  my  argument  that  he  ought  to  prove  that  "the 
Edinburgh  drunkards  were  on  a  par  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  before  they  drank  or  if  fhei/  had  not  drunk  ""^  and  hastens  to 
familiarise  his  statistics  with  the  new  duties  now  required  of  them. 

7.  Over  the  table  of  trades  and  wages  I  will  not  waste  more 
time.  Following,  as  I  still  maintain,  the  natural  interpretation  and 
the  context  of  his  words,  I  supposed  that  the  wages  given  in  this 
table  referred  to  the  wages  of  the  same  individuals  as  those  whose 
trades  were  tabulated.  My  detailed  investigation  of  the  table,  based 
upon  this  supposition,  has  elicited  from  Professor  Pearson  the 
explanation  that  the  table  was  never  intended  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  wages,  and  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  classification  into 
trades.  Professor  Pearson's  admission,  that  his  nine  porters  were  in 
fact  one  guard,  two  checkers,  one  stoker,  one  railwayman,  one 
painter,  one  platelayer,  and  two  jjorters,  with  earnings  from  45.s-. 
downwards,  seems,  however,  to  suggest  that  even  foi'  this  purpose 
the  usefulness  of  the  table  has  its  limitations. 

8.  Leaving  all  details  on  one  side,  let  me  now  recapitulate  those 
amongst  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Pearson  and  Aliss  Elderton, 
and  those  amongst  the  criticisms  directed  against  them  which  really 
matter.  To  the  question  of  alcoholism  and  wages,  which  was  at  the 
outset  no  more  than  an  obiter  dictum  of  the  joint  authors,  and  was  no 
part  of  their  main  contention,  I  shall  make  no  further  reference. 
The  misunderstandings  to  which  this  has  given  rise  are  now  cleared 

Three  distinct  problems  have  been  intermingled  throughout : — 

(1)  The  prenatal  influence  on  oftspring  of  alcoholic  habits  in  the 
parents. 

(2)  The  postnatal  and  environmental  influence  of  alcoholic 
homes. 

(3)  The  influence  of  hereditary  characteristics  commonly  asso- 
ciated with,  but  not  caused  by,  alcoholic  habits. 

In  studying  the  Edinburgh  data  the  first  two  only  were  kept  in 
view,  it  l)eing,  perhaps,  -  assumed  that  the  third  does  not  serve  Ijy  itself 
to  difl'erentiate  the  children  of  alcoholics  from  other  children  to  any 
marked  degree.  Between  the  separate  effects  of  the  influence  of  the 
first  two  it  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  to  distinguish. 
But  as  Professor  Pearson  and  Miss  Elderton  found  no  decisive 
difference  between  the  children   of    alcoholics   and   non-alcoholics, 

"  "Mr.  Keynes  and  Professor  Marshall  seem  to  suppose  that  tlie  equality  of 
,  the  wages  of  the  sober  and  alcoholic  groups  is  necessary  for  our  position,  tliat 
the  parental  alcoholism  lias  no  marked  effect  on  the  offspring."  I  never 
supposed  this,  and  expressly  pointed  out  that  it  was  incompatible  with  his  main 
contention.  I  denied  the  approximate  equality  of  wages,  because  it  seemed  to 
me  untrue,  and  not  with  a  view  of  assisting  some  other  part  of  my  argument. 

'•  My  letter  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  StaUatical  Hociety,  December,  1910, 
p.  116. 

^  But  cf.  the  passige,  quoted  later  on,  from  page  31  of  the  "  Memoir."  It 
would  be  rash  to  attribute  to  Professor  Pearson  too  precise  an  opinion  as  to  tlie 
assumptions  he  was  making. 
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they  concluded,  so  far  as  I  understand  their  somewhat  ambiguous 
summary  (pp.  31,  32),  that  neither  parental  alcoholism  in  parents  vor 
alcoholic  environment  after  birth  exert  a  markedly  evil  influence  upon 
offspring.  But  they  were  tnninlji  thinking,  if  I  follow  their  meaning 
correctly,  of  the  influence  of  environment.  liefore  they  commenced 
their  investigation  "there  was  still,"  they  say  (|).  31),  "a  reasonable 
anticipation  that  alcoholism  in  the  parent  would  l)e  found  to  have 
not  only,  through  the  direct  and  cross  factors  of  heredity,  a 
marked  influence  on  the  child,  but  toxic  and  environmental 
effects  of  possil)ly  an  even  graver  kind  ....  Here  at  least 
we  anticipated  that  marked  environmental  effects  would  be  found 
and  quantitatively  defined."  The  novelty  and  importance  of  their 
results  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  contradicted,  in  the  authors'  opinion, 
this  reasonable  anticipation.  On  the  other  hand  the  result  was  not 
altogether  surprising  to  them,  because  it  was  consistent  with  the 
conclusion,  to  which  investigations  in  other  fields  had  already  led 
them,  that  common  experience  generally  tends  to  attribute  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  the  influences  of  environment.  The 
Edinburgh  data  supported,  therefore,  the  general  contention,  to 
which  other  investigations  carried  out  in  the  Eugenics  Laboratory 
had  pointed,  that  the  influences  on  children  of  accjuired  characters 
in  parents  and  of  prenatal  and  of  postnatal  environment  count  for 
little  as  compared  with  the  influences  of  strictly  original  heredity. 
The  practical  conclusion,  which  seemed  to  follow,  was  this, — that  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  temperance  reformers,  however  desirable  on 
otlier  grounds,  of  preventing  drunkenness  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  will  do  very  little  for  the  children.  The  improvement  of 
the  next  generation  must  be  effected  by  other  means. 

9.  The  criticisms,  to  which  the  above  argument  has  given  rise, 
have  followed  a  great  variety  of  lines,  and  in  defending  himself 
Professor  Pearson  has  been  led,  as  controversialists  are  apt  to  be, 
into  much  more  unguarded  statements  than  any  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  original  memoir.  The  discussion  has  also  been  diverted 
into  disputes  about  words  and  details,  where  neither  successful 
attack  nor  successful  defence  could  possibly  aftect  the  main  issue. 
The  foUowinc;  emerge,  I  think,  as  the  vital  criticisms  which 
Professor  Pearson  has  not  been  able  to  rebut. 

There  come  first  the  medical  criticisms,  which  have  been  urged 
with  great  force  by  Dr.  Mary  Sturge  and  Sir  Victor  Horsley  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  and  elsewhere  : — 

(i.)  The  Edinburgh  data  afford  no  solution  of  problem  (1),  namely, 
the  prenatal  influence  on  offspring  of  alcoholic  habits  in  the  parents. 
For  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  which  of  the  Edinburgh  parents 
had  contracted  alcoholic  habits  Jx'fore  the  birth  of  the  children  and 
which  had  not.  Professor  Pearson  has  replied  that  we  can  reason- 
ably assume  that  some  of  his  alcoholic  parents  were  alcoholic  before 
the  birth  of  their  children.  But  this  is  no  adecjuate  answer.  Unless 
most  of  the  parents  were  alcoholic  before  the  birth  of  the  children, 
any  toxic  eflfect  that  may  exist  might  easily  be  concealed  in  an 
investigation  on  so  moderate  a  scale  as  this  one. 

(ii.)  The   classification   into   alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic    is  not 
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satisfactory.  A  negligible  number  of  Professor  Pearson's  non- 
alcobolics  were  teetotallers.  Many  of  those,  who  did  not  carry  the 
consumption  of  alcohol  to  the  point  of  obvious  excess,  may  never- 
theless have  drunk  enough  to  affect  their  offspring  injuriously. 

There  come  next  the  statistical  criticisms.  These  all  amount,  in 
effect,  to  the  contention  that  Professor  Pearson's  assumption  of 
initial  equality  {i.e.,  if  alcoholic  habits  had  not  been  contracted) 
between  his  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  parents  is  unjustifiable. 
Hence  an  eventual  equality  amongst  the  offspring  is  no  disproof  of 
the  injurious  influence  of  alcohol.  This  is  a  most  fundamental 
criticism,  because  it  does  not  only  apply,  as  the  medical  criticisms 
do,  to  the  actual  lack  of  proper  precautions  in  this  particular  case, 
but  to  almost  all  possible  investigations  on  these  lines.  It  can  be 
jjut  in  a  variety  of  forms  : — 

(iii.)  Professor  Pearson's  sample  is  drawn  from  a  low  district, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  representative.  A  drinking  man  may  come  to 
live  there  for  that  reason  only ;  a  non-drinker  is  probably  driven 
there  by  disease  or  incapacity  of  some  other  kind.  Professor 
Pearson,  in  reply  to  this,  will  not  admit  that  his  district  is  unrepre- 
sentative. 

(iv.)  The  same  criticism,  though  in  less  degree,  applies  to  the 
selection  of  any  district.  Drinking  habits  may  drive  a  man  to 
a  lower  district,  if  only  because  he  has  less  to  spend  on  rent,  than 
that  which  he  would  otherwise  inhabit.^ 

(v.)  We  have  no  right  to  assume  without  proof  that  the  influence 
of  hereditary  characteristics  commonly  associated  with,  Init  not 
caused  by,  alcoholic  habits,  has  on  the  balance  no  differential  effect. 
Unless  we  can  demonstrate  this,  an  approximate  equality  between 
the  children  of  all  alcoholics  and  of  all  teetotallers,  even  if  it  were 
to  be  found  over  the  whole  country,  would  not  disprove  the  injurious 
influence  of  parental  alcoholism.  Professor  Pearson  has  himself 
suggested  that  the  equality  he  has  found  in  Edinburgh  may  be  due 
"  to  certain  physical  and  mental  characters  which  appear  to  be 
associated  with  the  tendency  to  alcohol."  If  this  is  true,  there 
must  be  a  toxic  or  environmental  influence  on  children  of  an  injurious 
kind  arising  out  of  parental  alcoholism,  if  we  find  the  children  of 
alcoholics  no  better  than  the  children  of  non-alcoholics. 

Professor  Pearson  has  acted  very  ill  in  encouraging  the  pro- 
mulgation in  the  daily  Press  of  decided  opinions,  on  such  a  suljject 
as  this,  which  are  founded  not  only  upon  partial  data,  but,  even  if 
they  are  to  follow  from  these,  upon  hypothetical  and  uninvestigated 
assumptions. 

10.  The  following  are,  I  think,  the  conclusions  at  which  we  ought 
to  arrive.  AVith  regard  to  problems  (1)  and  (3),  in  para.  8,  there  is 
no  evidence  which  justifies  us  in  holding  any  decided  opinion.  With 
regard  to  problem  (2),  a  large  mass  of  general  experience  makes  it 
exceedingly  probable,  as  Professor  Pearson  admits,  apart  from  his 
lildinburgh  investigation,  that  alcoholic  homes  exert  in  general  an 
evil  environmental  influence  upon  children.    To  the  solution  of  none 

^  Of.    Professor    Pigou,     Westmimter     Gazette,    February    2,     1911,    for 
criticisms  (iv)  and  (v). 
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of  these  problems  does  the  nature  of  the  P]clinl)urgh  data  permit  that 
any  substantial  contribution  should  be  made,  and  the  Kuo-cnics 
Laboratory  Memoir  leaves  matters  exactly  where  they  were.  The 
problems  are,  moreover,  so  complicated,  and  the  efiects  of  the  three 
distinct  influences  so  indistinguishable  when  we  deal  with  in.stances 
in  the  mass,  that  they  seem  to  invite  the  application  of  experimental 
rather  than  statistical  methods.  The  discovery  of  suitable  con- 
ditions for  the  application  of  the  latter  seems  most  unlikely.  I 
can  imagine  only  one  set  of  circumstances  in  which  they  could 
be  used  with  real  hope  of  success ; — namely,  if  we  had  a  numerous 
set  of  parents  who,  beginning  married  life  as  teetotallers,  had 
some  children,  and  after  taking  to  drink  later,  then  had  some 
more.i*^  We  could  then  compare  those  who  were  conceived  and 
brought  up  in  temperance  with  those,  born  of  the  same  parents,  who 
were  conceived  and  brought  up  in  drunkenness.  Unless  a  band  of 
teetotal  parents,  who  alreadj'  fulfil  the  first  condition,  will  submit, 
in  the  paramount  interests  of  science,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
second,  the  statistical  method  is  unlikely  to  find  a  proper  field  for 
the  exercise  of  its  operations. 

I  am.  Sirs,  &c., 

J.  M.  Keynes. 
King's  College,  Cambridge, 
February  9,  1911. 


'"  A  secondai'j  investigation  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  uraougst 
a  population  which  did  not  change  its  liabits,  to  discover  whether  any  correlation 
exists  between  the  fitness  of  children  and  the  age  of  the  pai-ents  when  the 
children  were  born. 
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The  trade  returns  for  the  past  month  are  again  very  satis- 
factory. As  compared  with  January,  1910,  there  is  an  increase 
of  6,785,087/.,  or  i2"i  per  cent,  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of 
2,927,716/.,  or  8"4  per  cent,  in  exports.  Re-exports  show  an  increase 
of  494,308/.,  or  6  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  January,  1911,  are  summarised  in  the  subjoined  tables  : — 

[dOO's  omitted.] 


Imports. 

Twelve  montlis 

eiiiliiig 
Juiuiary,  1911. 

Twelve  months 

endiiis;             Increase  (  +  ). 
January,  1910. 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials  and  articles"! 
mainly  unmanufactured   J 

III.  Articles   wholly  or  mainly  "I 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

£ 
256,806, 

268,285, 

157,547, 

2,587, 

£           1           £ 
256,757,          +         49, 

218,792,      i     +  49,493, 

149,032,      1     +    8,515, 

2,533,           4-          54, 

Total  merchandise         

685,215, 

6z7,i  14,      j     +  58,11 1, 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

71,588, 

59,891,      1     +  11,697, 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Exports. 


Twelve  montlis      Twelve  months        Increase  (  +  ) 

ending  j  endin<;  |  or 

January,  1911.  !    January,  1910.   |     decrease  (  —  ). 


Exports  of  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

IE.  Raw  materials  and   articles  "|j 

mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly] 
manufactured  J 


IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 


fied (including  pai'cel  post) 


!:} 


Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw   materials  and   articles  "I 
mainly  unmanufactured    J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or    mainly  "I 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  


26,514, 

23,514, 

+    3,000, 

53,735, 

51,422, 

+     2,313, 

345,079, 

302,450, 

-t-  42,629, 

8,189, 

6,79  i, 

-h     1,395, 

13,188, 

11,987, 

+     1,201, 

63,466, 

55,664, 

-1-    7,802, 

27,477, 
211, 


'  04-342- 


24,862, 
292, 


+    2,615, 

-         81, 


92,805, 


+  11,537, 


66,916, 


57,509, 


+    9,407, 


1911. 
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Shipping  (foreign  trade). 

Twelve  months 

eiid]n<; 
January,  1911. 

Twelve  niontlis 

ending' 
Jiuuiiiry,  191(1. 

Increiisc  (  +  ). 

Toms. 
Total,  Britisli  and  foreign,  e>itered\         .. 

with  cargoes  /I       ^^>^^'^> 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1  |       r^-  >-,_, 

with  cargoes   J         o/,fi% 

Tons. 
40,498, 

57,092, 

Tons. 
+  1,331, 

+     G52, 

Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index-mimber  of  prices  for  January,  1911,  is 
78-5,  as  against  77-9  in  December,  1910,  the  average  of  the  eleven 
years,  1867-77,  being  taken  as  100.  There  was  scarcely  any  change 
in  articles  of  food,  but  materials  were  somewhat  highei-,  partly 
owing  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  tin,  partly  owing  to  higher  prices  for 
linseed.  Other  articles  showed  very  little  change  ;  jute  was  hit^hcr, 
but  wool  somewhat  cheaper.  There  was  a  firmer  tendency  for 
export  coal.  Articles  of  food  were  71-4,  as  compared  with  71-3  in 
December,  and  materials  were  837,  as  compared  with  82-8.  Silver 
was  weaker  durina:  the  month. 


The  Economist  of  February  4  contains  the  interesting  announce- 
ment that  in  order  to  make  the  monthly  review  of  prices,  which 
has  been  given  in  that  journal  for  the  last  forty -seven  years,  more 
far-reaching,  it  is  proposed  to  embody  in  the  index-number  quotations 
of  some  important  articles  which  play  a  large  part  in  modern  com- 
merce, while  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  character  as  a  wholesale 
market  index-number.  It  is  pointed  out  that  great  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  nature  of  the 
commodities  which  enter  into  general  consumption,  and  are, 
therefore,  dealt  in  on  the  world  markets.  In  1845-50,  for  example, 
British  wheat  supplied  most  of  our  requirements,  whereas  to-day 
the  quotations  for  British  wheat  are  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
almost  nominal ;  and  the  steel,  petroleum,  rubber  and  the  chemical 
trades  were  at  that  time  in  their  infancy.  The  chief  commodities 
to  be  added  are  coal,  steel  rails,  petroleum,  rubber,  oil,  seeds,  jute, 
soda  crystals,  I'ice,  barley  and  oats.  These  additions  will  bring 
under  regular  review  a  number  of  markets  of  very  great  importance. 
It  has  thus  become  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  basis,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  first  quinquennial  period  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
been  chosen,  which  at  once  avoids  the  boom  of  1907,  and  is 
sufficiently  recent  to  include  standardised  quotations  of  modern 
commo:lities.  The  prices  which  are  now  to  be  included  in  the 
calculation  of  the  index-number  are  grouped  with  those  of  other 
articles,  the  several  groups  l)eing  assigned  such  weights  as  leave 
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the  aggregate  number  at  2,200  for  the  standard  period.  Cereals 
and  roots,  textiles,  and  the  miscellaneous  group  are  each  given  a 
weight  of  500  at  the  standard  period,  while  minerals  receive  a  weight 
of  400  and  "  other  foods  "  a  weight  of  300.  The  new  index-number 
for  the  end  of  December  last  is  worked  out  at  2,503,  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  figure  of  2,513  on  the  old  basis  given  in 
the  number  of  the  Economist  for  January  7,  while  the  numbers  for  the 
end  of  January  are,  on  the  old  basis  2,528,  on  the  new  basis  2,523. 
The  average  of  the  monthly  numbers  on  the  okl  l>asis  for  the  years 
1901-05  was  about  5  per  cent,  lower  thau  the  wqw  standard  figure 
of  2,200  for  that  period.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  the  end  of 
1910  the  new  and  old  numbers  were  sufficiently  close  to  permit  of 
practically  continiious  record  without  adjustment  for  differences 
of  level.  In  connection  with  this  announcement,  the  publication  is 
promised  in  the  near  future  of  a  brief  history  of  the  Economist  index- 
number  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  day. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  during  December,  1910,  was  as  follows : — 


Trade  Uiiioua 

making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  memberaliip. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

December,  1910  

November,  1910  

December,  1909  

415 
416 
416 

700,665 
6S0,524 
692.153 

34,834 
31,276 
45,963 

50 
4-6 
6-6 

Employment  in  December  was,  on  the  whole,  about  the  same  as 
in  November.  There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  ship- 
building industry  following  on  the  termination  of  the  boilermakers' 
dispute,  and  the  iron  and  steel  trades  were,  also  favourably  affected. 
There  was  a  seasonal  decline  in  the  building,  furnishing,  and  some 
of  the  clothing  trades,  and  the  printing  trade  showed  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 


Commencing  with  1911  considerable  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Registrar  General's  Weekly  Return  of  Births 
and  Deaths  in  London  and  in  76  other  great  towns.  The  deaths  in 
Greater  London  and  in  the  other  76  great  towns  have  from  this  date 
been  corrected  as  far  as  practicable  by  excluding  those  of  all  non- 
residents, though  including,  as  before,  only  those  of  residents 
dying  in  certain  outlying  institutions.  Previously  in  this  return 
scarcely  any  deaths  of  non-residents  were  excluded  in  the  case  of 
the  county  of  London,  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  great  towns 
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those  of  non-residents  dying  in  public  institutions  were  excluded. 
Inclusions  generally  remain  as  before,  but  for  the  county  (jf  London 
and  for  the  outer  ring  indivichially,  correction  is  now  .soniewliut 
more  complete  than  for  Greater  London  and  the  other  great  towns, 
as  complete  transference  of  deaths  between  the  two  areas  is  carried 
out.  Li  all  cases,  however,  correction  by  inclusion  of  deaths  of 
residents  occurring  outside  the  area  of  the  great  towns  is  necessarily 
incomplete,  and  the  death  rates  therefore  tend  to  be  understated. 
They  will  not,  accordingly,  correspond  precisely  with  the  annual 
death  rates  for  the  same  areas  to  be  published  in  the  Ainuial  Keport, 
which  from  1911  onwards  will  embody  full  correction.  The  tables 
showing  the  births  and  the  deaths  from  all  causes  collectively  and 
from  certain  individual  causes,  as  registered  in  each  sub-district  of 
London  and  of  the  outer  ring  have  been  discontiiuied,  and  a  new 
table  (No.  8)  showing  the  corrected  deaths  from  all  causes  and  from 
several  causes  in  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs  has  been  introduced ; 
this  new  table,  however,  relates  unavoida])ly  to  the  week  preceding 
that  to  which  the  Return  refers.  The  list  of  diseases  in  Table  4 
has  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  Liternalional  List  of 
Causes  of  Death  and  the  sub-division  of  ages  has  been  considerably 
extended.  Minor  alterations  in  several  other  tables  have  also  been 
effected.  In  the  Weekly  Eeturn  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  the  Dublin 
Registration  Area  also  the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death 
has  been  adopted,  and  it  is  stated  that  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure 
that  the  continuity  of  the  reports  will  be  in  no  way  impaired. 


The  sixth  part  of  the  Preliminary  Tables  of  the  Census  of  Pro 
duction  [Cd-5463.  Price  6'/.]  has  been  issued.  These  tables  cover 
the  production  of  preserved  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  pickle,  sauce,  and 
baking-powder  factories,  bacon-curing  factories  and  workshops,  fish- 
curing  factories  and  workshops,  butter,  cheese,  and  margarine 
factories  and  workshops,  clothing,  handkerchief,  and  millinery 
factories  and  workshops,  boot  and  shoe  factories  and  workshops, 
hat,  bonnet,  and  cap  factories  and  workshops,  glove  factories  and 
workshops,  umbrella  and  walking-stick  factories  and  workshops, 
fancy  fur  factories  and  workshops,  hatters'  fur  factories  and  work- 
shops, artificial  flower  and  ornamental  feather  workshops,  needle, 
pin,  fish-hook,  and  button  factories  and  workshops,  and  laundry  and 
cleaning  and  dyeing  factories  and  workshops.  Information  is  also 
given  respecting  productive  work  carried  on  in  the  Royal  Army 
Clothing  Factory  and  in  Army  Laundries.  The  sections  of  the 
tables  relating  to  the  food  trades  complete  the  information  obtiined 
under  the  Census  of  Production  Act  with  regar<l  to  these  trades. 
It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  preparation  and  mainifacturc  of 
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food  by  fiirmers,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  food  preparation 
and  manufacture  carried  on  by  retailers  were  not  covered  by  the 
Census.  The  gross  output  (selling  value  or  value  of  work  done) 
for  private  factories  and  workshops  is  138,234,000/.,  for  the  Eoyal 
Army  Clothing  Factory  314,907/.,  and  for  Army  laundries  8,534/., 
the  output  for  private  factories  and  workshops  being  calculated  on 
a  profit  basis,  while  that  for  the  Eoyal  Army  Clothing  Factory  and 
the  Army  laundries  is  calculated  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
cost  of  materials  used  is  83,007,000/.,  217,160/.,  and  1,710/., 
respectively,  while  the  amount  paid  to  other  firms  by  the  various 
private  factories  for  work  given  out  is  2,132,000/.  The  net  output, 
i.e.,  the  excess  of  the  gross  output  over  the  cost  of  the  materials 
used  and  the  work  given  out,  is  53,095,000/.,  97,747/.,  and  6,824/., 
respectively,  while  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  (except 
outworkers)  is  819,492,  1,553,  ^"^  ^^o  respectively. 

The  fourth  Abstract  of   Foreign  Labour   Statistics    [Cd-5415. 
Price    2.S.     i<l.],    which    has    just    been    issued    by    the    Labour 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  contains  much  new  material. 
The    sections    comprised    in    the    last    edition    of    the   Abstract 
have   been    extended    by    the    inclusion    of    new    countries,    and 
in   some   cases   of   additional  tables  relating  to   countries  already 
dealt  with.      Thus  the  section  dealing  with  hours  of   labour  has 
now   been   expanded   by    the   addition   of   a    summary   statement 
showing  for  all  the  principal  industrial  countries  the  statutory  hours 
fixed  for  children,  young  people,  women  and   men    employed   in 
factories  and  certain  special  industries.     Tables  relating  to  Finland 
and  Beli^ium  have  been  added  to  the  section   dealing  with  trade 
unions,  which  now   includes   information   relating  to  14  separate 
States.     The  section  dealing  with  trade  disputes  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  tables  for  Finland,  Spain  and  Hungary,  bringing 
the  total  number  of  countries   represented  up   to  12.      Statistics 
for  Sweden  have  been  added  to  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
section,   which    now  deals  with    7   countries.     In   the  Workmen's 
Insurance  section,  figures  have  been  added  in  relation  to  the  com- 
bined system  of  insurance  for  miners  in  Hungary.     The   section 
dealing  with  co-operation  has  been   extended  by  the  addition  of 
tables  relating  to  various  branches  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
Sweden,  Spain,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Eoumania,  and  Japan,  so  that  the 
tables   in   this   section   now   relate  to   i8  countries.     In  the  new 
sections  tables  are  given  classifying  the  occupations  of  the  people  of 
7    foreign   countries,    viz.,    France,    Germany,    Austria,    Hungary, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.     Tables  are  also  given,  in 
most  cases  for  a  series  of  years,  relating  to  unemployment  among 
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trade  unionists  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany,  I'elj^iinn,  France, 
and  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts ;  the  development 
of  subsidized  unemployment  funds  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  and  Switzerland;  the  operations  of  labour  registries  in 
Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany  (with  separate 
figures  for  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurteml)erg  and  Baden),  Holland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  8  American  States ; 
and  tables  are  given  relating  to  voluntary  labour  colonies  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 


In  a  covering  letter  Mr.  Askwith  points  out  that  the  laljour 
involved  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume  was  considerable.  Thus, 
Appendix  I.  shows  that,  apart  from  the  many  publications  which, 
on  examination,  were  found  to  contain  no  data  which  could  usefully 
be  tabulated,  no  fewer  than  187  separate  works  (most  of  them  of  a 
special  character)  have  been  actually  used.  The  greater  part  of  the 
labour,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  tallies  had  in 
most  cases  to  be  compiled  from  a  great  mass  of  details,  and  by  the 
necessity  for  a  uniform  presentation  of  the  statistics  selected,  so  far 
as  this  is  possible,  including  their  reclassification  on  the  lines 
adopted  in  reports  relating  to  the  labour  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  limitations  inseparable  from  such  a  compilation  as 
this,  it  is  added,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  diff'erent  methods  of  collect- 
ing and  presenting  statistics  which  are  peculiar  to  the  various 
countries  dealt  with,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  of  a 
given  institution  are  not  necessarily  the  same  in  all  countries. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  believed  that  the  absolute  value  of  the 
information  presented  is  considerable,  the  warning  is  given  that 
great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  comparing  the  figures  for  one 
country  with  those  for  another,  and  for  this  reason  introductory 
memoranda  have  been  prepared  on  the  various  sections,  briefly 
explaining  in  each  case  the  subject  with  which  the  section  deals. 


The  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  for  January,  1911,  is  the  first 
number  of  the  second  volume  of  this  publication.  Occasion  is 
taken  to  give  a  short  review  of  the  first  volume,  which,  it  is 
observed,  represents  for  the  Bulletin  "a  year  of  study  and 
"  experience,"  the  results  of  which  are  claimed  to  be  satisfactory. 
"  There  is  already  a  large  group  of  countries  who  return  duly  filled 
"  in  every  month  the  schedules  sent  out  by  the  Institute,  or  who 
"  supply  the  data  therein  requested  by  telegraph.  The  International 
"  Institute  of  Agriculture  has  now  practically  illustrated  its  ability 
"  to  transfer,  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  all  the  replies  thus 
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"  received  into  tabular  form  and  to  publish  these  in  a  bulletin 
"  appearing  in  five  languages."  So  far  the  Statistical  Bureau  of 
the  Institute  has  limited  its  activities  to  statistics  of  production  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  rice  and  cotton,  bvxt  it  is  hoped 
shortly  to  extend  the  service  to  other  products  and  to  other 
branches  of  statistics,  e.g.,  imports,  exports  and  prices.  The 
Institute  has  also  succeeded  in  inducing  several  Governments, 
including  those  of  Mexico,  Greece  and  China,  to  establish  a  new 
service  of  agricultural  statistics  or  to  reorganise  or  modify  their 
existing  service. 


The  fourth  report  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London,  covering  the  period  from  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910, 
has  been  issued,  and  contains,  among  other  interesting  matter, 
a  statistical  survey,  compiled  from  earlier  reports,  of  the  work  of 
the  Central  Body  for  the  past  five  years.  The  following  table 
summarises  information  which  has  been  supplied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  during  the  past  four  years,  and  compares  the 
number  of  aj^plications  registered,  the  number  of  such  applications 
which  were  entertained  as  suitable  for  assistance,  and,  finally,  the 
number  who  were  provided  with  work  : — 


Year.* 

Number  of  applicants 
registered. 

Number  of  applications 
entertained. 

Number  of  applicants 
provided  witli  work. 

1906-07  

28,181 
32,624 
49,239 
41,843 

13,070 
14,291 
22,414 
17,734 

3,951 

'07-08  

5,424 

'08-09  

9,021 

'09-10  

7,886 

*  April  1— March  31. 


It  is  not  possible  to  give  strictly  comparable  figures  of  the 
number  of  applicants  emigrated  during  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years,  as  the  figures  relating  to  emigration  relate  to  periods  other 
than  those  covered  by  the  Central  Body's  reports,  but  cover  the 
period  November  23,  1905,  to  June  30,  1910.  During  that  period 
the  total  number  of  cases  submitted  to  the  Central  Body  was 
7,511,  and  of  these  3,194  (9,205  persons)  were  emigrated.  The 
destination  of  these  emigrants  was  as  follows  : — 


Destination. 

Number  of  cases. 

Total  number  of  persons. 

Canada    

2,635 
448 
111 

8,077 
746 
202 

Australia     

New  Zealand 

Total 

3>i94 

9.025 
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The  total  expenditure  on  emigration  to  June  30,  I'JIO,  wus 
75,342/.  135.,  and  the  amounts  received  from  emigrants  Ity  way  of 
repayment  of  promissor}-  notes,  &c.,  was  4,486/.  iq.s-.  ntl. 


As  regards  women's  work,  the  following  table  gives  pailiculai-s 
relating  to  the  number  of  cases  registered  at  the  Central  OfFice,  and 
the  number  of  cases  provided  with  work  for  a  period  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  weeks  : — 


Year. 


1906-07  .... 
'07-08  .... 
'08-09  .... 
'09-10  .... 

Totul 


Kuniber  of  eases 

referred  to 
the  Central  OfUce. 


802 
G80 
657 

740 


2,879 


Niiniher  of  women 

provided  witli 
work  in  «orkrooni8. 


308 
359 
334, 
451 


145- 


The  average  number  of  weeks'  work  per  woman  employed  in  the 
workrooms  is  i4"5,  and  the  total  cost  to  the  Central  Body  of  this 
branch  of  the  work  was  14,993/.  ^o  June  30,  1910.  This  figure  is 
arrived  at  after  deducting  from  the  gross  cost  receipts  from  sales, 
7,332/.,  and  values  of  stocks  in  hand,  900/.  The  average  cost  of 
each  woman  per  week  works  out  at  13.S.  g^f/.,  other  charges  attaching 
to  the  storage  and  disposal  of  finished  goods  representing  4.<;.  j^\d. 
per  week. 

The  number  of  applicants  who  in  1909-10  re-applied  to  distress 
committees  for  assistance  is  .shown  below  : — 


Number. 

Perceiitag;e  of  tliose 
registering  in  lyi)'J-l(>. 

Applied  once  prcTiously  

10,560 
5,443 
2,823 
1,809 

24-8 

12-8 

„        thrice        ,,          

,,        four  times  previously    

6-6 
4-2 

AVe  have  veceived,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Dale,  a  copy  c»f 
the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  taking  of  a  Census  throughout  the 
"  Union  (of  South  Africa)  in  the  year  1911,  and  from  time  to  time 
"  thereafter."  The  Act  provides  that  a  census  shall  be  taken  during 
the  present  year,  and  also  in  any  year  hereafter,  on  such  day  as  the 
Governor  -  General  shall  appoint.  The  Act  also  empowers  the 
Governor-General  to  make  regulations  prescribing  the  particulars 
to  be  furnished  by  the  occupier  of  every  dwelling  in  the  Union,  in 
respect  of  every  living  person  who  slept  at  that  dwelling  on  the 
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night  of  the  census  day ;  by  every  person  having  charge  of  any  live 
stock,  in  respect  of  that  live-stock ;  or  "  providing  for  the  collection 
"  of  statistics  relating  to  agriculture,  education,  religious  denoini- 
"  nations,  industrial,  mining,  commercial,  shipping  and  fishing 
"  establishments  and  undertakings,  and  to  friendly  or  building 
"  societies  or  trades  unions  or  to  any  society  formed  for  lawful 
"  objects,  or  to  unemployment."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Act  does 
not,  like  the  Census  Acts  in  this  country,  only  give  power  for 
obtaining  certain  specific  information,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
the  greatest  freedom  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  a  permanent  Act, 
not  an  Act  for  one  census  only,  and  even  the  interval  at  which  the 
census  shall  be  repeated  is  not  definitely  prescribed. 


The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner-General 
of  Immigration  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  contains  a 
new  feature  in  the  statistical  tables.  By  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department  the  statistics  kept 
by  that  Bureau  for  the  Philippines  have  been  segregated  during  the 
past  year  in  the  same  manner  as  those  kept  for  the  mainland, 
Hawaii  and  Porto  liico.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  present  in 
connection  with  the  various  tables  data  regarding  immigration  to 
the  Philippines.  This  completes  the  statistics  covering  immigration 
to  the  mainland  and  all  the  insular  possessions.  With  regard  to 
the  main  figures  contained  in  the  report,  the  Commissioner-General 
recalls  his  observation  last  year  that  immigration  was  believed  to 
be  rapidly  reassuming  what  for  a  number  of  years  had  been  its 
average  proportions.  That  belief  had  been  fully  justified.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  change  in  the  upward  trend  of  immigration,  the 
figures  for  the  last  few  months  of  the  past  fiscal  year  indicating 
that  a  larger  influx  of  foreigners  might  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  ensuing  year.  The  total  immigration  for  the  year  was  1,041,570, 
or  289,784  more  than  the  total  (751,786)  for  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
258,700  more  than  the  total  (782,870)  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and 
only  243,779  less  than  the  total  (1,285,349)  for  the  fiscal  year  1907, 
the  "banner  year"  in  immigration.  This  increase  is  accounted  for 
partly  by  a  greater  demand  for  labour,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it 
may  be  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  activities  of  the  transportation 
companies. 


The  first  results  of  the  thirteenth  census  of  the  United  States, 
taken  in  April,  1910,  have  now  been  published  in  the  form  of  a 
bulletin  ["  Population  by  States  and  Territories,"  Bulletin  109  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  Bureau  of  the  Census]. 
The  total  area  enumerated  includes  the  continental  United  States, 
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the  territorie.s  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Kico.  The 
enumeration  includes  per.son.s  stationed  abroad  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  the  Government,  who  were  specially  einunerated 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The 
population  of  the  total  area  of  enumeration  is  93,402,151,  as 
compared  with  77,256,630  in  1900.  In  the  continental  United 
States  the  population  is  91,972,266,  as  compared  with  75,994,575 
in  1900  ;  in  the  non-contiguous  territory  the  population  is  1,429,885, 
as  compared  with  1,262,055  i^  1900.  The  rate  of  increase  from 
1900  to  1910  was  20-9  per  cent,  for  the  total  area  of  enumeration, 
and  21  per  cent,  for  the  continental  United  States.  These  figures, 
however,  do  not  cover  other  possessions  of  the  United  States  than 
those  mentioned.  Including  the  population  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  enumerated  by  the  census  of  1903  under  the  direction  of 
the  War  Department,  which  is  7,635,426,  and  adding  estimates  for 
the  islands  of  Guam  and  Samoa  and  the  Canal  Zone,  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States  and  possessions  is  about  101,100,000. 
The  following  table,  which  is  for  the  continental  United  States 
only,  gives  the  population  as  enumerated  at  each  census  from  1790 
to  1910,  together  with  the  number  and  percentage  of  increase  for 
each  decade  since  1790  : — 


Census. 

Total  popnliition. 

Increase  since  preceding  census. 

Niimlier.                 '             Percent. 

1910 

'00 

3890 

'80 

'70 

'60 

'50 

'40 

'30 

'20 

'10 

'00 

1790 

91,972,266 

75,994,575 

62,947,714 

50,155,783 

38,558,371 

31,443,321 

23,191,876 

17,069,453 

12,866,020 

9,638,453 

7,239,S8L 

5,308,483 

3,929,214 

15,977,691 

13,046,861 

12,791,931 

11,597,412 

7,115,050 

8,251,445 

6,122,423 

4,203,433 

3.227,567 

2,398,572 

1,931,398 

1,379,269 

210 
20-7 
25-5 
301 
22-6 
35-6 
35-9 
32-7 
33-5 
331 
36-4 
351 

The   Ijulletin    has    been    prepared    under   the    supervision    of 
Air.  William  C.  Hunt,  chief  statistician  for  population. 


Part  I,  vol.  xxxi,  of  the  Proceedinfji  of  the  llojjal  Society  oj  Edinhurgh, 
just  issued,  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  K.  Stuart  Cross,  M.Sc,  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  "  On  a  numerical  determination  of  the 
"  relative  positions  of  certain  biological  types  in  the  evolutionary 
"  scale,  and  of  the  relative  values  of  various  cranial  measurements 
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"  and  indices  as  criteria."  In  this  paper  Mr.  Cross  employs  an 
ingenious  method  of  weighting  which  is  of  some  interest  and  might 
conceivably  be  applied  to  the  weighting  of  index-numbers.  Mr.  Cross 
takes  a  series  of  fourteen  skulls  ranging  from  that  of  the  anthropoid 
ape  to  that  of  the  modern  European,  and  tabulates  the  averages  of 
some  24  measurements  of  these  skulls.  The  great  majority  of  these 
measurements  show  a  continuous  decrease  or  increase  as  we  pass 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form,  and  the  problem  is  how  to 
combine  the  indications  given  by  the  different  measurements  so  as 
to  determine  the  position  of  each  type  of  skull  in  the  scale  of 
evolution.  Mr.  Cross  commences  by  assigning  marks  to  each  skull 
for  every  measurement.  The  skull  lowest  in  the  scale  is  awarded 
zero  marks,  and  the  highest  thirteen  marks ;  the  marks  of  those 
that  are  intermediate  are  determined  so  as  to  make  the  differences 
between  the  marks  proportional  to  the  differences  between  the 
measurements.  Neglecting  a  slight  complication  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  measurements  are  not  available  for  certain  skulls,  the 
averages  of  the  marks  so  awarded  give  the  relative  position  of  each 
skull  to  a  first  approximation.  But  it  is  a  first  approximation 
only,  for  clearly  all  measurements  are  not  of  eqvial  value ;  if 
the  average  may  be  held  to  be  a  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth,  then  the  weights  of  those  measurements  which  give  a 
scale  in  closest  accord  with  the  average  should  be  greater  than 
those  of  the  others.  Mr.  Cross  therefore  determines  the  coeffi- 
cient of  correlation  between  the  marks  given  by  each  individual 
measurement  and  the  average  marks,  uses  these  coefficients  as 
weights,  and  averages  again.  This  gives  a  second  approxi- 
mation to  the  position  of  each  skull.  But  this  necessitates  a 
reconsideration  of  the  weights ;  the  coefficients  of  correlation  are 
therefore  recalculated,  using  the  second  approximation  to  the 
average  positions ;  the  marks  are  reweighted  by  these  new  coeffi- 
cients, and  so  a  third  approximation  is  obtained.  As  this  third 
approximation  differs  very  little  from  the  second,  the  process  is 
stopped.  The  application  to  index-numbers  is  obvious.  Suppose 
that  we  have  a  series  of  index-numl>ers,  e.g.,  for  national  progress, 
each  determined  on  a  different  basis,  and  that  we  may  legitimately 
regard  each  such  index-number  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
the  arithmetic  mean  being  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth. 
Determining  the  correlation  between  each  constituent  index-number 
and  the  average,  and  using  these  coefficients  as  weights,  we  get  a 
second  approximation  to  the  truth.  Keworking  the  correlations, 
and  averaging  again  with  the  new  values  as  weights,  we  get  a  third 
approximation,  and  so  on. 
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Blackwood's  Magazine  for  the  current  month  contains  an 
article  on  "  Lamb's  friend  the  Censustaker,"  by  Mr.  Orlo 
Williams.  Lamb's  friend,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was 
John  Rickman — that  "  pleasant  hand  "  so  delightfully  described  by 
Lamb  in  a  letter  to  Manning — who  was  responsible  for  the 
organisation  of  the  first,  second  and  third  Census  in  this  country, 
and  may  in  fact  fairly  be  called  the  originator  of  the  Census. 
Mr.  "Williams  gives  extracts  from  a  number  of  unpublished 
letters,  which  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  John  Kickman's 
grandson,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Rickman,  and  we  gather  that  a 
selection  of  the  correspondence  is  being  prepared  for  publication. 
Such  a  publication  is  to  be  welcomed  as  thro\ving  some  further 
light  on  a  \'igorou3  and  striking  personality.  One  extract, 
from  a  letter  to  Southey  in  ISOO,  may  perhaps  be  reproduced: 
"  At  my  suggestion,  they  have  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
"  ascertaining  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  a  compliment 
"  (of  course)  have  proposed  to  me  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
"  it.  Xext  March  the  returns  will  be  made,  and  I  shall  be  busy 
"  enough  for  a  short  time,  I  suppose.  I  suspect  all  this  attention 
"  (it  is  more  immediately  from  G.  Rose)  is  intended  as  a  decent 
"  bribe;  which  I  shall  reject,  by  doing  the  business  well  and  taking 
"  no  more  remuneration  than  I  judge  exactly  adequate  to  the 
"  trouble.  It  is  a  task  of  national  benefit,  and  I  should  be  fanciful  to 
"  reject  it  because  offered  by  rogues.  As  they  know  me  for  their 
"  foe,  I  cannot  suspect, them  of  magnanimity  enough  to  notice  me 
"  with  any  good  intention." 

It  is  announced  that  under  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Galton,  of  whom  an  obituary  notice  appears  on  page  314 
of  this  Journal,  the  residuary  estate  is  left  to  the  L'niversity  of 
London  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  of  national 
eugenics. 


Mr.  W.  Pember  Reeves  has  been  appointed  President  of  the 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics  Section  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  is  to 
take  place  this  year  at  Portsmouth  on  August  30  and  following 
days. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 
The  Accountant,  1911 — 
January  7 — The  "  Expert-Comptable  "  in  France.     Some  notes 

on  the  preparation  and  audit  of  a  balance-sheet :  Hamilton 

{W.B.). 
January  14 — Reduction  in    value  of  machinery  and   plant   in 

relation  to  income  tax  assessment :  Isaacs  {C.  E.). 
January  21 — Some  remarks  on  income  and  super-tax  and  its 

legal  evasion  :  Spicer  (E.  E.). 
January  28 — The   statistical    measurement    of   profit :  Ashley 

{Prof.  W.  J.). 
February    4 — Some     compound     interest     problems  :    Dawson 

(Sidney  S.). 
Accountants'  Magazine,  1911 — 

January — The  relations  of  •  local  and  imperial   finance  :  Leslie 

(Robert). 
February — Fees  chargeable  in  trust  accounts. 
Bankers' Magazine,  February,  1911 — The  progress  of   banking   in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1910.     No.  2,     The  increase 
in  the  number  of  banking  offices  opened.     The  banking  half- 
year.     Credit   and    trade.     American   and   Canadian   banking 
reforms:  Laivson  (IV.  R.).    Bank-rate  chart  and  statistics. 
Faculty  of  Actuaries.     Transactions.     Vol.  5— 

Part  1 — Occupation  mortalities  :  DuiJop  (James  Craufurd). 
Part  2 — The  mortality  experience  of   the  Gotha  Life  Office, 

1829-96;  an  account  of    the  investigation  and  its  results: 

Richmond  (G.  IV.). 
Part  3 — Is  an  extension  of  the  present  old  age  pension  scheme, 

on  contributory  lines,  practicable  or  desirable  1     Report  of  a 

discussion  held  by  the  Faculty  on  April  4,  1910. 
Part  5 — Life  assurance  under  the  1870  Act.    Inaugural  address. 

Session  1910-11  :  Douglas  (Gordon). 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews — February,  1911 — Shares  as  an 
investment :  Loioenfeld  (Henry).  Insurance  and  death  duties  : 
Midleton  (The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Viscount).  The  clergy  and  their 
investments :  Harjjer  (The  Rev.  C.  H.  R).  The  iron  and  steel 
outlook  :  Randies  (Sir  John).  Banks  which  are  not  banks  :  the 
Charing  Cross  failure  :  Elcho  (Lord). 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  January,  1911 — The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar  beet.  Fruit  farming  in  West  Kent :  Hooper 
(C.  H.).  Earnings  of  agricultural  labourers.  Credit  banks  in 
France. 
Journcd  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  dx.,  for  Ireland.  January, 
1911 — Irish  butter  industry.  Address  by  the  Vice-President. 
Tobacco- growing  experiments.  Field  experiments,  barley, 
meadow  hay,  potatoes,  mangels,  oats,  turnips,  wheat,  &c.  Pig- 
feeding  experiments. 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  January,  1911 — Oneniu" 
Address  by  the  President  :  Rjian  {Gerald  Hcrniainijton). 
Abstract  of  report  of  Departmental  Committee  appointed  l)y 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  Kaihvay  Superannuation  Funds. 
[Cd-53-lr9.]  Legal  notes  :  Barrand  {Arthur  J:hi/s).  Bv'wi 
account  of  the  Medico-Actuarial  Mortality  Investigation  now 
being  conducted  ])y  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  the 
Association  of  Life  Insui-ance  Medical  Directors. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  Fehruanj,  1911 — Gilbart 
Lectures,  1911  :  Paget  {Sir  John,  Bart.,  K.C.).  The  work  of  the 
London  Bankers'  Clearing  House  during  the  year  1910.  lieports 
of  the  National  Monetary  Commission  of  the  United  States, 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  and  Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland. 
December,  1910 — The  education  of  American  business  men  : 
Oldham  {C.  II.).  The  proposed  re-valuation  of  land  in  Ireland. 
A  survey  of  its  meaning,  scope,  and  effect :  Synnott  {N.  J.). 
Pauperism  and  poverty :  Jones  {Thomas).  The  extension  to 
Ireland  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889  :  Stanuell  {Charles  A.). 
The  Children  Act  and  the  Oldham  League  :  Daivson  {Charles). 

Surveyors  Institution.     Transactions.     Session  1910-11 — 

Part  4 — Highway  law  as  affecting  property  owners :  Blahe  {E.H.). 
Part   5 — The  conservation  of   our  national   Avater   resources  : 
Baldtvin-JFiseman  {IF.  II.) 

United  States — 

Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
January,  1911 — Electric  railway  transportation:  a  series  of 
Papers  by  different  authors  dealing  with  :  1.  Traffic  and 
Financial  Problems.     2.  Public  Regulation  of  Electric  Railways. 

Bankers'  Magazine  {New  York).  January,  1911 — Broadening  the 
banks'  sphere  of  usefulness  :  Stockwell  {Herbert  G.)  Australia 
and  her  resources  :  Chondey  {C.  H.) 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  January,  1911 — England's  waterway 
revival :  Moulton  {H.  G.).  The  new  apprenticeship :  Stephens 
{George  A.).  French  socialism  to-day :  MarGibbon  {!).  A.). 
English  poor  law  reform  :  Abliutt  {Edith). 

Politiad  Science  Quarterly.  Decerrdjer,  1910 — The  legislative  power 
of  Congress :  Goodnow  {F.  J.).  The  mortgage  recording  tax : 
Robinson  {C.  F.).  Agrarian  changes  in  the  Middle  West :  Ross 
{J.  B.).  A  neglected  factor  in  race  suicide :  Emerick  {C.  F.). 
Radical  democracy  in  France.  IV:  Sloane  {IF.  M.)  The 
reconstruction  of  Korea :  Maxey  {Edwin).  Record  of  political 
events :  Hayes  {C.  H.)  and  Sail  {E.  M.). 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Noreudjcr,  1910 — Railway  rate 
theories  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission :  Hammond 
{M.  B.).  Proposals  for  strengthening  the  national  banking 
system.  Ill :  Sprague  {0.  M.  IF.).  Social  productivity  versus 
private  acquisition:  Davenport  {II.  J).  Rent  and  price 
"alternate  use"  and  "scarcity  value":  Haney  {Lewis  II.). 
Standardising  the  wages  of  railroad  trainmen  :  Cunningham 
{JFilliamJ.).  The  Dun-Gibson  index-number  :  Milch'll  {IF.  C). 
The  Somers  system  of  realty  valuation  :  Lut:  (//.  L.). 
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Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift.  January,  1911 — Die  Deutsche  Kriminal- 
statistik  f iir  das  Jahr  1 908  :  Forcher  (Dr.  Hugo).  Die  Bevol- 
kerungsregister  in  Belgien  :  Vogel  (Dr.  Emanuel  Hugo).  Eine 
AViener  Yolkszahlung  im  Jahre  1777  :  Grossmann  (Dr.  Henryk). 

Egypt — 

HEgijpte  Contemporaine.  No.  5,  January,  1911. — The  market  for 
Egyptian  cotton  in  1909-10  :  Todd  (J.  A.).  La  voirie  et 
l'estheticj[ue  de  la  ville  dn  Caire  :  Bouhui  (E.).  L'industrie  du 
tissage  en  Egypte :  irells  (S.  H.).  Les  eaux  gazeuses  artifi- 
cielles  en  Egypte:  Parodi  (H.  D.).  La  protection  de  I'enfance 
au  point  de  vue  medical  et  social  :  Nazmi  (Abd  El-Aziz,  Bey). 
L'organisation  judiciaire  indigene  en  Egypte  :  du  Bausas  (G.  P.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhe  des  Finances,  1910 — 

November — Les   successions   declar^es   en   1909.     La   situation 

financiere  des  communes.     La  Caisse  nationale  d'epargne  en 

1909.     Statistique  des  chemins  de  fer  d'interet  general  au 

31  decembre  1908. 
December — La  production  des  vins  et  des  cidres  en  1910.     Les 

fabriques  de  sucre  et  leurs  precedes  de  fabrication  en  1909-10. 
Journal  des  Economistes.  January,  1911 — Fausses  conceptions  et 
perturbations  politiques  :  Guyot  [Yves).  Le  marche  financier  : 
Baffalovich  (A.).  L'industrie  du  fer  et  de  I'acier  dans  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  et  le  libre-echange  :  Bell  (Hugh).  La  repercussion  des 
impots :  Pussy  (Fredc'ric).  Les  societes  mutuelles  agricoles 
d'assurances  contre  I'incendie  :  Nouvion  (Georges  de).  Les  folies  de 
la  reglementation  et  le  nouveau  code  des  fraudes  :  Bellet  (Daniel). 
Revue  des  principales  publications  economiques  fran9aises  et 
etrangeres :  Rouxel  (M.)  La  convention  du  Saint-Gothard, 
I'agitation  actuelle  et  les  consequences  du  rejet :  Feilbogen  (HL). 
Journal  de  la  Socicte  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  January,  1911 — Les 
voix  non  representees  aux  elections  de  1910:  Meuriot  (Paul). 
La  statistique  des  transports  de  diverses  denrees  de  France  en 
Angleterre :  Bernard  (Jules). 
La  Pilforme  Sociale — 

January  16,  1911 — La  caisse  de  prets  aux  canuts  de  Lyon: 

Boissieu  (M.  de).     Les  institutions  patronales  aux  etablisse- 

ments  Chappee  :  Lepelletier  (F.). 
February  1,  1911 — Qu'est-ce  que  le  regionalisme  1     Charles-Brun 

(J.).     A  propos  de  la  theorie  des  salaires  :  Hans  (Pierre). 

Le  probleme  de  la  vieillesse,  les  retraites  et  la  mutualite : 

Vermont  (H.). 

Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitilc.  Heft  3 — Natur- 
gesetze  und  soziale  Gesetze.  Logische  Untersuchungen : 
Eulenburg  (Prof.  Franz).  Nietzsche  und  die  soziale  Frage : 
Hammacher  (Dr.  Emit).  Siedlungsfragen  und  Eingeborenen- 
politik.  IL  Die  Eutstehung  der  Gutsherrschaft  in  Siidafrika : 
Bonn  (Prof.  Moritz  J.).  Die  Gewerkvereine  Australiens  und 
Neuseelands  :  Schachner  (Prof.  Robert). 
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Deutsches  Statistiaches  Zenlndhlatt.  Januarij,  191 1 — Die  Koiifcrenzcii 
der  Deutschen  Stiidtestatistiker :  Landsbcrg  {Prof.  Dr.  0.). 
Arbeitslosenstatistik :  Fcig  (JohauHes). 

Zdischrift  fur  Sozialui.-^scnschaff,  1911.  Jleft  2 — Die  Wanderarbeit 
als  weltwirtschaftliches  rroblcm.  I :  Sartorius  (F.  von  Ifallt'is- 
hauscn  A.).  Miete  uiid  Cirnndrente  :  OswaU  (If.).  Wirtschaft 
und  Recht:  Foigf  (A.).  Das  AVirtschaftsjahr  1910  uiid  die 
allgemeine  Wirtschaftslage  Aiifang  1911  :  I:  J'ohh'  (L.) 

Zeitschrift  far  die  gesauite  Staatstcis^n'iischaft.  IP  ft  1.  1911 — ■ 
Polizei  und  Prostitution  :  jroliendorff  (Kurt).  Der  Kujjfer- 
bergbau  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  :  Fracvhd  {II.).  Einfiihr- 
ung  der  Beitragsditferenzierung  bei  der  offentlichen  Kranken- 
versicherung  :  JV'urner  {Gerhard).  Das  argentinische  Bank- 
wesen  :  Schmidt  {Fritz).  Volkswirtschaftliche  Thcorie  des 
Geldes  :  Stephinger  {Liuhvig).  Zur  Frage  der  Verbrauchsbelast- 
ung  :  Krueger  {Hermann  Edicin). 

Zeitschrift  fur  Versicherungs-JFissenschaft,  1911.  Heft  1 — Die 
Bedeutungder  Feuerversicherung  fiir  die  Technik  :  IIennc{l)r.). 
Das  Pfandrecht  an  den  liechten  aus  einen  Lebensversicherung.s- 
vertrag :  Midler  {Dr.).  Geschichte  der  versicherungswissen- 
schaftlichen  Organisation  in  Deutschland  :  MeUzing  {Dr.). 
Der  Einfluss  des  kanonischen  Wucherverbots  auf  die  Entwick- 
lung  der  Assekuranz  :  Blumhardt  {Dr.).  Die  Riickvei'sicherung 
auf  dem  Gebiete  des  sozialen  Yersicherungswesens  :  Neumann 
{Dr.) 

Italy — 

Giornale  dcgli  Economisti  e  Pdvista  di  Statistira.  October,  1910 — 
Intorno  al  progetto  di  leggc  sul  consiglio  di  stato.  II  I'iordina- 
mento  deiramministrazione  delle  fefrovie  dello  stato.  La 
questione  delle  trebbiatrici  a  Ravenna :  Caroncini  {A.).  Lc 
imposte  sugli  incrementi  di  valore  nei  capitali  e  sulle  rendite 
nei  redditi  :  Gri:iotti  {P.)  Per  la  dignita  delia  scienza  : 
Carolina  {F.). 

Pa  liiforma  Sociale.  January,  1911 — I  trivellatori  di  stato  :  Einaudi 
{Puiji).  Di  alcune  incognite  del  movimento  operaio  :  Prafo 
{Giuseppe).  Come  avvivare  la  cassa  nazionale  di  previdenza  per 
la  vecchiaia  ed  invalidita  degli  operai :  Geisser  {Alberto).  I 
prezzi  delle  merci  nei  1910.  Continua  la  tendenza  all'  aumento  1 : 
Necco  {A dalle). 

Switzerland — 

Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse.  Pief.  5,  1911 — Les  travaux  de 
Leonard  Euler  concernant  I'assurance :  Pasqnier  {P.  G.  du). 
BeitrJige  zur  Theorie  der  Intensitiitsfunktionen  :  Piechti  {G.). 
Le  rachat  et  la  reduction  des  polices  d'assurance :  liosselef  {Fr.). 
Die  Theorie  der  Pensionsversicherung  in  England :  Picthnuinn 
{Dr.  J.).  Die  Entwicklung  der  Tontinen  bis  auf  die  Gcgeinvart  : 
Geschichte  und  Theorie:  Pasipner  {P.  Gustar  du).  Die  Beweg- 
ung  der  schweizerischen  Aktiengesellschaften  wiihrend  1909. 
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Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Austria  — 

Labour.  Erliebung  iiber  die  Kinderarbeifc  in  0^tel•reich  im  Jalire  1908. 
Teil  1.     Tiibellen.     4lo.     1910.     (The  Austrian  Labour  Department.) 

Gesamtregister  zur  sozialen  Kundscliau  fiir  19J0-O9.      83  pp.,   8vo. 

1910.     {Id.) 

ProtokoU  der  28*"  Sitzung  des  Arbeitsbeirates  vom  4  und  5  Juli,  1910. 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Belgrium — 

Labour.  Les  Societes  co-operatives  en  Belgique,  1873-1908.  39  pp.,  8vo. 
1910.     (Tbe  Belgian  Labour  Department.) 

Garmany — 

Census.     Berufs-  und  Betriebszahlung,  1907.     Gewerbliche  Betriebsstatistik, 

Abteilung    2.       Heft    1.       Eeichsiibersichten :    Motoivn-Arbeitsmascliinen. 

4to.     1910.     (The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Insurance.  Das  Jubiliium  der  Unfall-  und  der  Invalidenversicherung.    Bericht 

iiber   die   Feier   lierausgegeben    vom   Festausschuss.      8vo.      1910.      (The 

Imperial  Insurance  Bureau.) 

25  Jalire  Unfall-  und  Invalidenversiclierung  von  Dr.  Paul  Kauf manu. 

Rede    bei    der    Jubelfeier    der    Unfall-    und    Invalidenversicherung    am 
1  Oktobcr  1910.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Bavaria.     Geschiclite  der  alteren  bayerischen  Statistik.     Heft  77  der  Beitriige 
zur   Statistik   des   Konigreiclis    Bajei-n.      8vo.      1910.      (The    Statistical 
Bureau). 
Franhforf — ■ 

Statistisches  Handbucli  der  Stadt  Frankfurt  am  Main.      Erste  Ausgabe. 
Enthaltend  die  Statistik   bis  zum  Jahre    1905-06.     8vo.     1907.      (The 
Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Statistische  Jaliresiibersicliten  der  Scadt  Frankfurt  am  Main.      Ausgabe 
fur  1909-10.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Deutscher  Verein  fur  Versicherung-Wissenschaft  zu  Berlin.    Entstehung  und 
Wirken  des  Vereins  1900-10.     Satzungen-Mitgliederliste.     Inhaltsverzeich- 
nisse  der  Publikationen  1900  10.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Association.) 

Italy— 

Aoriculture.     Annali  di  Agricoltura,  1910.    Atti  della  Commissione  consultiva 

per  la  Pesca.     Sessione  Dicembre  1907.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of 

Agriculture.) 
Census.     Manuale  pratico  quinto  Censimento  generale  della  Popolazione  e  sul 

primo  Censimento  Industriale.    2  parts,  sm.  8vo.    1910.    (The  "  Biblioteca 

di  Legislazione  amministrativa.") 
Labour.     Le  condizioni  di  lavoi'o  nell'  industi'ia  laterizia  in  Italia.    Fol.    1910. 

(The  Italian  Labour  Department.) 
E.  Universita  di  Cagliari.      Studi  Economico-Giuridici  pubblicati  per  cura 

della  Facolta  di  Giurisprudenza.  Anno   2.     Svo.    1910.     (The  University.) 

Roumania — 

Census.  Recensement  General  des  Lettres  et  des  lUettres  de  Roumanie  en 
1909.     4to.     1910.     (The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 

Russia — 

Finance.  Proposed  Budget  of  the  Empire  for  1911,  with  Explanatory 
Memorandum  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Fol.  1910.  (The  Imperial 
Russian  Financial  Agency.) 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden — 

Betankande  afgifvet  af  de  for  Uppgorande'af  Forslag  till  Lag  om  Undcrstods- 

fcireningar  .  .  .     Sm.  4to.     1910.     (Tlio  Uuivorsity  of  Uppsala.) 
Eniigrationsutrcdningen.      Bilaga   5.      Bygdcstati.slik.      Ekoiiomisk-Stafistik 
Beskrifning  ofver  Sveriges   olika  Landsdelar  af  Gustav   Suudbiirg.     8vo. 
1910.     {Id.) 

United  States — 

Census  Bureau.     Bulletin  No.  109.     13tli  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910. 

Population  by  Stales  and  Territories.     7  pp.,  4to.     1910.     (Tlie   Bureau.) 
Ameriean  Economic  Association  Quarterly.     American  Silk  Industry  and  the 

Tariff.     By  Frank  R.  Mason,  A.M.     December,  1910.     8vo.     1911.     (Tlie 

Association.) 
Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.     Supplement. 

The  Need  for  Currency  Keform.     8vo.     January,  1911,     (Tlie  Acadeiiiy.) 


(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
Union  of  South  Africa — 

Act  to  provide  fur  the  taking  of  a  Census  tliroughout  the  Union  in  the  year 
1911,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter.  7  pp.,  fol.  1910.  (Mr.  A.  C. 
Dale.) 

(c)   United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingrdom  — 

Census  of  Production  (1907).  Preliminary  Tables  summarising  the  results 
of  tlie  returns  received  under  the  Census  of  Production  Act,  1906. 
Part  VI.     [Cd-5463.]     1911.     (The  Census  of  Production  Office.) 

Labour.  4tli  Abstract  of  Foreign  Labour  Statistics.  [Cd-5415.]  Svo. 
1911.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 

Earnings  and  Hours  enquiry.      Report  of  an   enquiry  into  earnings 

and  hours  of  labour  of  workpeople  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  5.  Agri- 
culture in  1907.     [Cd-5460.]     {Id.) 

England  and  Wales — 

London.     Metropolitan  Borough  of  Poplar.     Crusade  against  Consumption. 

"  Fighting  the  Great  White  Plague."     14  pp.,  fol.     1911.     (The  Medical 

Officer  of  Health.) 
Liverpool     The  Port;  of  Liverpool,  its  rise  and  progress.     4to.     1910.     (The 

General  Manager  and  Secretary.) 

Scotland — 

Census  of  Scotland,  1911.  Schedule  (prepared  pursuant  to  the  Census 
(Great  Britain)  Act,  1910).  La.  sheet.  1911.  (The  Registrar-General  of 
Scotland.) 

(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Barker  {D.  A.).  Cash  and  Credit,  vi  +  143  pp.,  Svo.  1910.  (The  Cambridge 
University  Press,) 

Bissef -Smith  {O.  T.).  Vital  Registration.  A  Manual  of  the  Law  and  Practice 
concerning  the  Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  Registration 
Acts  for  Scotland,  with  relative  notes  on  Vaccination  and  the  Census,  forms, 
and  tables  or  fees,  &c.    New  edit,    xvi  +  440  pp.,  8vo.    1907.    (The  Author.) 

Bourgin  {Georges).  Statistiques  Eevolutionnaires.  Description  du  Departement 
d'Eure  et-Loir,  an  11.  (Extract  from  "Revue  d'Histoire  des  Doctrines 
Economiques  et  Sociales.")     14  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (M.  Paul  Geuthner.) 

Brentano  {Lujo).  Die  Deutschen  Getreidezolle.  Fine  Denkschrift.  Zweite 
neu  bearbeitete  Auflage.  124  pp.,  4to.  1911.  (.T.  G.  Cotta'sche  Buch. 
handlung.) 

Broomhall  {G.  J.  S.).     Annual  Review  of  the  Grain  Tea  le.    iii  +  102  pp.,  Svo 
1910.     (The  Author.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. —  Contd. 
Capern  (-E'.).     Table  for  conrersion  of  Sterling  into  fractions  or  decimals  (or 

vice  versa)  from  \d.  to  \l.,  proceeding  by  farthings.     8  pp.,  8vo.    1911.    (The 

Author.) 
Cunningham  {Andrei/).     British  Credit  in  the  last  Napoleonic  War.     With  an 

Appendix  containing  a  reprint  of  "  Des  Finances  de  I'Angleterre"  by  H. 

Lasalle.     vi  +  146  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Cambridge  University  Press.) 
Czuber     {JE.).       Wahrscheinlichkeitsreclinung     \ind     ihre     Anwendung     anf 

Fehlerausglcichimg,  Statistik  und  Lebensversicheriing.    Band  1.    Wahrschein- 

lieliteitstbeorie,  Fehlerau?gleicliung,  Kollettivmasslehre.     Zweite  sorgfiiltig 

durchgesehene  und  erweiterte  Aiiflage.     Band  2.     Mathematische  Statistik. 

Mathematische  Grundlagen  der  Lebensversichernng.     Zweite  sorgfiiltig  durch- 
gesehene und  erweiterte  Auflage.     2  vols.     8vo.     1908-1910.      (Pui'chased.) 
Dean  {Arthur  J).).     The  Worker  and  the  State.     A  study  of  Education  for 

Industrial  Workers  in  the  United  States.     With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 

S.  Draper,     six  +  355  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1911.     (Mr.  T.  Werner  Laurie.) 
Draqe  {Geoff'reii).     Tlie  Imperial  Organisation  of  Trade,     xviii  +  374  pp.,  8vo. 

1911.     (Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 
Galton  {Sir  Frauds),  ¥.^^.     Memories  of  my  Life.     2nd  Edition.     339  pp., 

8vo.     1908.     (Purchased.) 
Harris  {J.  Theodore).     An  Example  of  Communal  Currency  :    The  facts  about 

the   Guernsey   Market   Hoxise.     With   a   Preface   by    Sidney   Webb,  LL.B. 

xiv  +  62  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Hirst  {F.  W.).     The  National  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom.     100  pp., 

sm.  8vo.     1911.     (The  Editor,  "  The  Economist.") 
Keith  {Theodora).     Commercial  relations  of  England  and  Scotland.     1603-1707. 

With    a    preface    by   W.   Cunningham,   D.D.      xxiii  +  210  pp.,   8vo.     1910. 

(The  Cambridge  University  Press.) 
Lavergne  {L.  A.  de)  and  Henry  {Fatil).     Le  Chomage.     Causes,  Consequences 

Eemedes.     420  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (Messrs.  Marcel  Riviere  and  Co.) 
Mai/r    {Dr.   Georg  von).     Begriff   und    Gliederung    der   Staatswissenschaften. 

Zur  Einfiihrung  in  deren  Studiura.     Dritte  umgearbeitete  und  vermehrte 

Auflage.     viii  +  182  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Author  ) 
Mills  {J.  Saxon).     England's   Foundation  :  Agriculture  and  the  State.     With 

a  preface  by  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.    v  +  90pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1911. 

(Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Fozenraad  (C).     Table  comparing  Gold  and  Silver  Stock  of  principal  European 

Banks  of  Issue,  their  Bank  Rate,  the  Rate  of  Exchange  on  London,  and  the 

price  of  different  Government  Stocks  at  end  of  December,  1910,  and  end  of 

December,  1909.     Sheet.     1911.     (The  Compiler.) 
Schott  {S.).     Alles  Ding  wiihrt  seine  Zeit.     Feriengedanken  eines  Statistikers. 

27  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (The  Author.) 
Smith  {diaries  William).     A  Manifesto   (No.  3)  on  the  World's  International 

Financial  and  Coinmercial  Gambling  Systems.     Labour  versus  Capital :    the 

coming  Revolution.     The  World's  only  Salvation.     28  pp.,  sm.  4to.     1911. 

(Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Touzet  {Andre).    Emplois  industriels  des  Metaux  Precieux.    Etudes  economique 

et  juridiqiie.     696  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (Messrs.  Giard  and  E.  Briere.) 
Viviani  {Rene).     Les  Retraites  Ouvrieres  et  Paysannes.     Discussion  de  la  Loi 

au  Senat  et  a  la  Cbambre  des  Deputes,     xxvii  +  564  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     1910. 

{Id.) 
Webb  {Herbert  Laws).     The  Development  of  the  Telephone  in  Europe.     With 

an  Introduction  by  Harold  Cox.     78  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (The  Author.) 
Weiler  {Peter  Hans).     Direkte  Staats-  und  Gemeindcsteuern  in   der  Sch-weiz. 

Die    heutige    Belastung    physischer    Personen    durch    direkte    Staats-    und 

Gemeindcsteuern  in  der  Schweiz,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Pro- 
gression,    vii  -I-  118  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (Institut  Orell  Fussli,  Zurich.) 


(e)  Societies,  &c.,  British. 
Exchange   Telegraph    Company,   Ltd.      Poll    Book   of  the    General   Election, 
December,  1910.     Oblong  8vo.     1911.     (The  Company.) 
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The  Fatality  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity  and  of 
Lobar  Pneumonia.  A  Study  of  Hospital  Mortality 
Eates,  1751-1901.  By  M.  Greenwood,  Jun.,  Statistician,  to 
the  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Directoi'  of  tlie 
London  Hospital  Statistical  Department,  and  R.  H.  Candy,  Late 
Assistant  in  the  London  Hospital  Statistical  Department. 

(From  the  Statistical  Departments  of  the  London  Hospital  and  the 
Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine.) 

[Eead  before  tlie  Eoval  Statistical  Society,  February  21,  1911,  the  President, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geokge  Hamiltox,  G-.C.S.I.,  Iq  the  Chair.] 

I.  Introduction. 

A  circumstance  which  must  have  impres.sed  itself  upon  many- 
sociologists  is  the  fact  that  our  statistical  history  of  disease  is  very- 
imperfect.  We  have  indeed,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  many 
distinguished  epidemiologists  and  statisticians,  much  knowledge  of 
the  prevalence  and  types  of  infectious  disease  in  the  near  and 
remote  past,  while  Hirsch  and  others  have  shed  light  on  geographical 
pathology.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  those  common  diseases  and 
injuries  which  have  always  been  observed  to  occur  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  recur  in  every  age,  our  knowledge  is  seen  to  be  extremely 
incomplete.  For  instance,  we  all  know  that  the  hospital  treatment 
-of  fractures  is  now  far  superior  to  what  could  be  obtained  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  no  continuous  statistical  record  of  the 
change  has  yet  been  published.  Again,  lobar  pneumonia  has  been 
recognised  as  a  ^clinical  entity  for  many  years ;  how  has  its  case 
mortality  varied  1  What  is  the  relation  between  case  mortality  and 
age,  sex  or  social  rank  1  Such  questions  as  these  have,  or  may 
have,  something  more  than  an  historical  interest,  since  their  solution 
might  point  to  the  importance  of  factors  hitherto  unsuspected  in 
the  course  and  termination  of  certain  diseases.  Even  were  this  not 
to  prove  the  case,  the  value  of  such  inquiries,  when  prosecuted  in 
the  spirit  of  exact  science,  must  be  considerable  to  him  who  wishes 
to  study  the  hj^gienic  progress  of  our  country. 
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It  is  the  object  of  these  investigations,  the  first  of  which  is  now 
pul^lished,  to  provide  comparable  data  detained  from  one  section  of 
the  community,  viz.,  "  The  General  Hospital  Population  "  as  observed 
in  the  London  Hospital,  and  before  detailing  the  results  of  our 
inciuiry  it  is  essential  to  consider  some  main  peculiarities  of  this 
stringently  selected  class. 

Two  forms  of  selection  have  great  influence  in  determining  the 
characteristics  of  a  "General  Hospital  Population."  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  an  economic  selection,  large  groups  of  the  nation  not 
being  represented  at  all ;  in  the  second,  there  is  a  pathological 
selection,  some  forms  of  disease  being  over-  and  others  under- 
represented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  actually  observed  prevalence 
of  diseases  in  the  community  at  large. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  following  statements  will, 
we  think,  be  found  to  be  sul)stantially  correct.  The  majority  of 
hospital  patients  belong  to  the  working  class,  but  in  the  case  of 
surgical  in-patients  a  relatively  greater  admixture  of  members  of 
the  middle  class  exists  than  among  the  medical  patients,  owing  to 
the  increased  expense  of  modern  surgical  treatment.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  our  present  inquiry,  it  is  material  to  know 
whether  the  social  position  of  the  patients  now  treated  differs  much 
from  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  inmates.  This  is  a  question 
which  we  cannot  answer  exhaustively,  but  we  are  disposed  to  reply 
in  the  negative.  In  1783,  for  instance,  21  "6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
male  patients  in  the  London  Hospital  (1,139)  were  entered  as 
"labourers,"  and  23*4  per  cent,  of  the  surgical  patients  (555)  were 
so  described.  Taking  the  first  1,369  male  patients  on  the  surgical 
side  in  1907,  17  "5  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  entered  as  "labourers." 
Remembering  that  the  word  "  labourer  "  when  used  without  qualifi- 
cation now  denotes  only  the  least  skilled  and  worst  paid  type  of 
manual  worker,  the  improvement  suggested  by  these  fignres  may 
well  have  been  slight.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  not  only  are  the 
bulk  of  hospital  patients  taken  from  the  working  class,  but  from 
among  the  less  prosperous  members  of  that  class.  The  existence  of 
so  high  a  percentage  of  labourers  is  perhaps  evidence  of  this,  but, 
in  addition,  anyone  acquainted  with  hospitals  will  endorse  the 
evidence,  given  before  the  recent  Koyal  Commission  on  the  Poor 
Laws  by  an  experienced  hospital  administrator,  to  the  eff'ect  that 
the  line  dividing  the  class  of  legal  poor  from  that  of  the  general 
hospital  community  is  by  no  means  distinct. 

With  respect  to  the  second  form  of  selection  enumerated  above, 
our  knowledge  is  more  definite.  At  the  present  time  chronic 
diseases,  unless  their  rarity  makes  them  of  special  interest,  are  not 
admitted  to  the  hospital  at  all   freely.     This   selection   has   been 
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practised  with  ever  increasing  stringency  as  the  deniHiids  on  hospital 
space  on  the  one  hand  and  the  municipal  provision  for  the  sick  poor 
on  the  other  have  grown.  Indeed  these  facts  have  led  in  certain 
quarters  to  the  conchision  that  hospitals  are  not  entirely  satisfactory 
instruments  for  the  training  of  the  general  medical  practitioner. 
In  the  days  l^efore  the  creation  of  efficient  parochial  infirmaries 
such  selection  was  less  rigid,  as  is  clear  from  a  quite  cursor}' 
examination  of  the  eighteenth  century  records.  There  is  actually' 
some  little  reason  to  think  that  a  precisely  opposite  rule  was  for  a 
time  followed.  In  this  way  onlv  can  we  account  for  the  higli 
percentage  of  cases  entered  as  "  rheumatism  "  l)etween  1750  and  1800, 
cases  which  appear  seldom  to  have  had  a  fatal  issue,  while  acute 
pneumonia  or  true  "  peripneumon}- "  is  hardl}-  represented  at  all 
before  1780.  A  plausible  explanation  is  that  in  the  early  days  of 
hospitals  popular  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  institutional  treatment  in 
acute  diseases  was  but  small.  There  were  also  definite  prohibitions  ; 
venereal  diseases  were  excluded  for  several  years.  "  In  1756,  a  list 
*'  of  diseases  was  ptit  up,  and  patients  suffeiing  from  these  were  not 
"  to  be  admitted.  The  '  prohibition  list '  included  '  ulcerated  cases,' 
*'  women  with  child,  children  under  7  (except  for  amputation  or 
"' cutting  for  stone '),  patients  suffering  from  fits,  small-pox  cases, 
''  cases  of  itch,  distempers,  consumptives,  asthmatical  cases,  in- 
"  fectious  cases  and  all  '  disordered  in  their  senses.' "  ^ 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that  any  comparison  of 
death-rates  using  a  broad  classification  must  be  hopelessly  mis- 
leading, and  that  care  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  materials  for 
comparative  study.  These  facts  are  further  supported  by  a 
description  of  the  records  available  for  comparison  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

The  elaborate  .system  of  clinical  notes  common  to  the  "  London  " 
and  other  medical  schools,  only  extends  back  in  our  case  through 
some  thirty  years.  Before  that  time  the  physicians  compiled  case 
books,  certain  volumes  of  which  are  in  existence  and  refer  to  so 
early  a  period  as  the  third  decade  of  the  last  centur}'.  The.«e 
volumes  are,  however,  of  no  service  to  the  statistician  since  they 
describe  but  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  patients, 
the  writers  having  naturally  preferred  to  dwell  upon  ca-ses  of 
peculiar  professional  interest.  The  only  continuous  record  of 
hospital  practice  is  the  series  of  admission  l>ooks ;  these  extend 
from  1751  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a 
period  of  some  fifteen  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  an  odd  year  or  two  more  recently.  These  volumes 
record  the  name,  age  (except  for  the   first  eight  or  nine  years), 

'  A  historu  of  a?  LomVjH  HospUal,  p.  109,  bv  E.  W.  Morris.     London,  1910. 
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sex,  occupation  and  disease  of  every  patient  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  the  length  of  stay  in  the  wards  and  the  result  of  treat- 
ment, whether  "  cured,"  "  dead  "  or  "  relieved."  With  the  advance 
of  medical  knowledge,  the  diagnosis  has  become  more  precise,  but 
no  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  entries  down 
to  the  present  time ;  we  are  thus  in  possession  of  an  almost  con- 
tinuous record  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half's  hospital  experience. 

For  the  medical  antiquary  these  books,  with  their  frequent 
entries  of  diseases  either  extinct  or  no  longer  endemic  in  the  east  of 
London  (e.g.,  various  agues)  and  their  variations  in  nomenclature, 
contain  much  of  peculiar  interest.  For  our  statistical  object  it  is 
more  to  the  point  to  consider  what  weight  should  be  assigned  to 
the  diagnoses  for  comparative  purposes,  and  how  we  can  grapple 
with  the  selective  difficulties  already  mentioned. 

Clearly  we  must  choose  some  disease  or  injury  which  (1)  is 
common,  (2)  is  always  likely  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital 
when  it  presents  itself,  (3)  does  not  offer  unusual  difficulties  in 
diagnosis.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  selective  rules,  it  is 
certain  that  many  of  the  early  records  are  of  no  value  to  us. 
Under  the  simple  rubric  "fever"  are,  for  instance,  a  large  number  of 
entries  which  in  all  probability  refer  to  quite  disparate  conditions. 
Indeed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  diagnoses  are  evidently 
symptomatic.  Even  if  there  had  been  no  selection,  we  should  have 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  a  small  field  for  choice.  For 
these  reasons  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  most  suitable  material 
would  be  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity  as  an  example  of  injury, 
and  lobar  pneumonia  as  a  type  of  disease.  Both  these  groups 
conform  to  the  three  conditions  enumerated  above,  and,  in  addition, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  case  mortality  or,  to  use  a  better  term,  the 
fatality  of  both  is  appreciable  even  in  modern  times.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  a  study  of  this  material  ought  to  throw  light  on  such 
changes  as  have  occurred  in  the  general  conditions  of  hospital 
treatment  as  well  as  in  the  resistance  to  injury  and  disease  of  the 
hospital  type  of  patient,  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  measured  by  death- 
rates.  The  first  part  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
statistics  of  (1)  simple  fractures  of  the  leg,  (2)  simple  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  (3)  compound  fractures  of  the  leg.  Since,  however,  these 
statistics  are  chiefly  of  historical  interest  and  do  not,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  later,  admit  of  detailed  analysis,  we  shall 
deal  with  them  as  briefly  as  possible,  passing  on  to  the  second  jDart 
of  our  work  which  consists  of  a  study  of  the  case  mortality 
(fatality)  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  as  modified  by  age,  sex  and 
class.  This  part  of  our  inquiry  is,  we  hope,  of  some  little  interest, 
since  not  only  does  our  material  comprise  upwards  of  5,000  cases, 
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covering  more  than  fifty  years'  experience,  but  in  adilitinn  manv 
series  compiled  by  other  writers  are  available  for  comparison  with 
and  confirmation  of  our  results. 

A.  Simple  fractures  (f  the  leg. 

Table  I  contains  the  London  Hospital  figiu'es  from  17.51-1001, 
grouped  in  decennial  periods,  the  mean  age,  standard  deviation  and 
coefficient  of  variation  l)eing  given  in  each  case.  Diagram  1  gives 
the  fatality  in  the  form  of  a  graph,  the  separate  figures  for  males 
<ind  females  from  1843  are  given  in  Tables  II  and  III,  while  separate 
male  and  female  graphs  from  1831  are  shown  in  Diagram  1.     It 
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should  be  remarked  that  from  1854:  onwards  we  have  not  extracted 
the  whole  of  the  figures  for  each  decennium,  owing  to  the  excessive 
labour  involved  ;  we  have  started  with  the  central  years  of  the 
decennium,  and  worked  backwards  and  forwards.  Thus  the  figures 
given  for  1864-73  are  based  on  the  years  1866,  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1870,  and  1871.  The  actual  omissions  are  shown  in  brackets  on 
Table  I ;  for  the  last  three  decennia  the  middle  four  years  in  each 
3ase  were  used.  Of  course,  for  fractures  of  the  thigli  and  the  other 
subjects  considered  in  this  paper,  all  the  data  were  extracted. 

Fixing  our  attention  first  on  the  general  figures,  without  regard 
to  sex,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fatality  diminished  rapidly  and 
tolerably  steadil}^  to  the  decennium  1854-63  ;  since  that  period  it 
has  exhibited  no  regular  change.  Two  factors  necessarily  influence 
the  case  mortality,  viz.,  age  and  sex.  With  regard  to  sex,  it  is  clear 
from  Tables  II  and  III  that  a  decided  difterence  exists  in  favour  of 
males,  a  difference  which  is  still  more  considerable  in  the  case  of 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  will  be  mentioned  again  in  the  next 
section.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  hospital,  female  patients  were  not,  we  think,  relatively 
more  numerous  than  at  present,  so  that  the  general  diminution  in 
fatality  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  change  in  the  sex  ratio.  With 
regard  to  age  constitution,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  mean  age  of 
the  patients  has  tended  to  fall  and,  since  increasing  years  must 
generally  be  unfavourable  to  a  person's  chance  of  recovery  from 
accident,  this  fact  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  fatality 
rate.  In  order  to  estimate  the  probable  importance  of  this,  we 
have  determined,  by  Pearson's  new  method,'-  the  correlation  between 
age  and  liability  to  death  after  fracture.  Table  IV  shows  the 
groups  used  and  the  results;  the  probable  error  has  been  assumed 
to  be  three  times  that  of  the  coefficient  as  determined  by  the 
product  moment  method  in  the  case  of  normal  correlation.  All 
the  values  indicate  an  appreciable  relationship,  but  the  change  in 
rate  of  fatality  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Table  IVa 
is  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  age  influence  by  the  method  of 
standard  population.  The  mortality  coefficient  for  each  age-group 
(the  first  group  was  1 — 5  years,  the  second  6 — 15,  thence  in  groups 
of  ten  years)  was  determined  for  each  set  of  data  appearing  in 
the  table,  then  the  number  of  deaths  per  i,ooo  which  would  have 
occurred  in  a  population  having  the  age-constitution  of  the  data  for 
1884-1903.  It  will  be  seen  that  taking  a  period  of  some  thirty 
years  as  the  unit  instead  of  a  decennium  makes  the  fall  smoother. 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  table  as  this  must  not  have  too  much 
weight   attached   to   it.     The  fatality   rates    are  subject  to  large 

"  Biomeirika,  vii,  96. 
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randoni  errors,  especially  in  the  biter  years  when  the  total  nuinbers 
of  deaths  are  small.  It  seems,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  the 
change  in  fatality  is  a  real  phenomenon,  not  due  to  incom])arabilit\' 
of  the  records. 

Changes  in  the  rate  of  mortality  do  not,  of  course,  completely 
represent  the  improvements  which  may  have  been  effected  in  hospital 
treatment.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  think  that  the  percentage  of 
serviceable  limbs  which  follow  the  healing  of  a  fracture  is  higher 
in  modern  times  ;  we  have  not,  unfortunately,  any  statistical  evidence 
bearing  on  the  matter,  our  data  only  being  concerned  with  deaths. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  j^atients  returned  as  "  cured  "  in 
the  old  times  actually  left  the  hospital  lame  for  life. 

A  source  of  error  which  has  probably  occurred  to  the  reader 
may  be  mentioned  at  this  point.  The  majority  of  the  fractures 
recorded  in  our  series  are  the  result  of  direct  or  indirect  violence  ; 
in  many  cases  they  are  the  results  of  street  accidents ;  in  others  of 
falls  from  the  rigging  of  ships,  and  so  on.  Now  it  might  well  happen 
that  a  person  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  a  broken  leg,  as  the 
only  objective  sign  of  injury,  was  in  reality  suffering  from  "shock," 
or  perhaps  some  grave  internal  lesion.  Supposing  death  to  follow 
in  such  a  case  it  would  not  be  in  any  real  sense  a  result  of  the 
broken  leg,  and  the  frequency  of  such  deaths  would  throw  no  light 
upon  changes  in  hospital  treatment ;  the  inclusions  of  these  cases 
would  indeed  be  a  serious  source  of  error  in  our  investigations.  To 
minimise  this  we  have  omitted  all  cases  in  which  death  took  place 
within  three  days  of  admission  to  the  wards.  This  plan,  of  course, 
reduces  the  total  mortality,  but  we  feel  confident  some  such  method 
must  be  adopted,  and  have  followed  the  same  course  in  the  case  of 
compound  fractures  of  the  leg  and  simple  fractures  of  the  thigh. 
Even  by  this  process  we  cannot  have  excluded  the  whole  of  the 
instances  in  which  death  was  not  really  due  to  the  fracture  as  a 
primary  cause  :  for  instance,  a  few  undetected  cases  of  sarcoma  and 
some  of  shock  or  internal  injury  which  survived  longer  than  three 
days.  In  view  of  the  large  numbers  involved  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  sources  of  error  are  not  of  importance.=^  An  unavoidable  source 
of  error  is  mistake  in  diagnosis;  perhaps  in  this  particular  case  the 
number  of  such  errors  is  not  very  large. 

One  fiu-ther  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  simple  fractures 
of  the  leg  has  been  examined.  In  the  later  years  the  fractures  are 
classified  in  accordance  with  whether  one  or  both  bones  were  broken, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  age  distributions  were  markedly  different 
in  the  cases  of  separate  bones ;  tabulation  proved  this  to  be  the  fact, 

*  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  case  mortality  rates  in  the  later  vears  depend 
on  small  absjlute  numbers  of  ilcatlis,  and  are  subject  to  large  random  error?. 
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as  will  be  seen  in  Table  V.  For  the  purposes  of  this  comparison  no 
cases  of  Pott's  fracture^  were  included.  We  thought  it  might  be 
of  interest  to  fit  a  frequency  curve  to  the  cases  of  fractured  fibula  ; 
Table  VI  contains  the  results,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  good 
fit  was  not  obtained.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  this  is  due 
to  heterogeneity  of  the  material  or  inaccuracy  of  the  age  records. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  why  this  marked  difference  in  mean  age 
should  be  found ;  had  we  included  Pott's  fracture  the  cause  would 
have  been  plain,  since  the  form  of  accident  which  generally  produces 
this  kind  of  injury  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  later  life.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  can  only  refer  the  distinction  to  the  fact  that  the 
superior  elasticity  of  youthful  bones  would  perhaps  be  a  greater 
safeguard  to  the  fibula,  a  slender  rod  fixed  at  the  extremities  and 
bearing  little  direct  weight,  than  to  the  massive  tibia. 

Finally,  we  determined  whether  the  age  distribution  for  all 
fractures  of  the  leg  was  markedly  different  from  that  of  the 
population  at  large.  To  ascertain  this,  we  extracted  the  data  for 
the  population  at  ages  from  the  census  of  1901,  Metropolitan 
Borough  of  Stcpne}',  which  includes  the  district  in  which  the 
accidents  likely  to  be  treated  in  the  London  Hospital  would  occur. 
We  then  tabulated  the  actual  ages  of  the  patients  admitted  with 
fractures  in  1897-1900,  together  with  the  probable  age  distribution 
of  the  same  number  of  cases  on  the  ground  of  the  census  figures 
(Table  VII);  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  actual  figures  show  an 
immensely  greater  incidence  of  fractures  upon  adults  and  a  less 
incidence  upon  children  than  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  random 
distribution. 

The  general  conclusions  which  may  he  drawn  from  this  analysis 
are,  we  think,  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  fatality  of  fractures  diminished  very  greatlj'^  and  fairly 
.steadily  during  the  first  century  of  the  hospital's  experience. 

(2)  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  rate  of  fatality  has  not  fallen 
regularly  and  has  possiljly  reached  the  irreducible  minimum. 

(3)  There  is  a  slight  sexual  difference  in  fatality. 

(-t)  The  mean  age  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  is  appreciabh'  lower 
than  the  mean  age  of  fractures  of  the  fibula. 

(5)  The  maximum  frequency  occurs  between  the  35th  and  55th 
3'ears  in  males. 

B.  Fracturci  of  the  thigh. 

These  fractures  have  been  tabulated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
examined  in  the  last  section  except  that  all  the  data  have  been 
entered,  even  for  the  later  years  (Tables  VIII — X).    An  examination 

"*  A  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  generally  due  to  ii;direct 
violence,  as  in  slfpuing  over  the  ktrb. 
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of  Table  VIII  fails  to  reveal  any  continuous  change,  the  figures 
being  most  irregular.  Tables  VIII  and  IX  show  a  striking  difrerence 
between  male  and  female  rates  of  fatality,  but  this  caiuiot  l)e 
altogether  sexual  since  the  mean  age  of  the  female  cases  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  male  patients  and  the  correlation  between  age  and 
liability  to  death  (Table  XI)  is  appreciable.  We  publish  this  set  of 
tables  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
having  condemned  data  without  giving  other  workers  the  o[)por- 
tunity  of  forming  an  independent  judgment.  In  our  opinion,  their 
irregularity  is  so  great  that  no  sound  argument  can  be  based  upon 
them  with  regard  to  changes  in  fatality.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  they  aftbrd  some  evidence  of  a  higher  rate  of  case  mortality 
among  female  patients,  so  far  confirming  the  results  of  Section  A, 
but  beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
fracture  of  the  thigh  is  a  considerably  more  serious  injury  than 
fracture  of  the  leg  bones,  when  produced  in  adults. 

C.   Comjwund  fmdures  of  the  leg. 

Since,  by  definition,  a  compound  fracture  supposes  the  existence 
of  an  open  wound,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  our  returns  would  show 
a  diminution  in  mortality^an  improvement  becoming  more  marked  as 
we  approached  the  present  time;  Table  XII  bears  out  this  expectation, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  The  grouping  is  not  for  equal  intervals  of  time, 
but  so  chosen  as  to  give  comparably  large  numbers.  Here  again, 
■we  are  unable  to  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  results,  owing 
to  numerous  sources  of  error.  In  the  first  place,  the  numbers  are 
too  small  to  allow  of  separating  males  from  females ;  in  the  second, 
the  injuries  covered  by  the  term  "  compound  fracture  "  are  extremely 
diverse  in  severity ;  in  the  last,  amputation  in  very  serious  cases  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  resorted  to  in  modern  times  than  in 
pre-anaesthetic  days,  and  these  cases  do  not  figure  in  our  returns. 
Nevertheless,  even  allowing  for  all  these  sources  of  error,  it  is  not 
unfair  to  conclude  that  a  considerable  saving  of  life  has  been  brought 
about. 

On  the  whole,  the  reader  will  probably  think  that  the  positive 
additions  to  our  knowledge  which  have  resulted  from  this  analysis 
of  accident  fatality  are  neither  many  nor  important.  It  was,  how- 
€ver,  necessary  to  examine  and  analyse  the  data,  since  only  by 
doing  so  could  we  arrive  at  an  opinion  as  to  their  value,  and  perhaps 
save  other  statisticians  a  somewhat  fruitless  task. 

Part  II. — The  statistics  of  lohar  pneumonia. 

In  obtaining  data  for  this  part  of  our  inquiry  we  have  extracted 
•cases  in  which  the  substantive  disease  was  recorded  as  pneumonia, 
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lobar  pneumonia,  or  croupous  pneumonia ;  all  cases  described  as 
broncho-pneumonia,  and  any  cases  in  which  owing  to  ambiguity  of 
description  or  other  circumstance  it  could  he  fairly  inferred  that 
the  disease  really  might  be  broncho-pneumonia^  were  rejected.  Since 
pneumonia  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  other  morbid  states,  for 
instance,  the  so-called  terminal  pneumonias,  these  data  do  not 
include  all  cases  which  have  been  actually  treated  in  the  wards ; 
they  do,  however,  include-  all  cases  in  which  pneumonia  was 
the  principal  disease.  Our  chief  source  of  difficulty  has  been 
cases  simply  recorded  as  pneumonia ;  doubtless  some  of  these  were 
i-eally  instances  of  broncho-pneumonia,  and  should  not  have  been 
included  in  our  figures.  This  source  of  error  was  especially  felt  in 
dealing  with  the  early  years  of  the  hospital,  and  with  records  of 
children.  This  probably  explains  the  great  irregularities  to  be 
noticed  in  our  age  groups  0—5  and  0 — 10  years,  as  well  as  those 
to  be  seen  in  the  figures  from  other  hospitals. 

The  crude  results  of  our  work  are  given  in  Table  XIII.  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  total  numbers  of  cases  up  to  1854  are  so  small 
that  little  weight  can  be  assigned  to  them,  and  in  what  follows  our 
attention  will  be  mainly  concentrated  on  the  returns  from  1854 
onwards.  Our  first  question  is,  whether  the  fatality  has  changed 
so  markedly  within  the  period  under  review  that  the  data  ought 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  whole.  Table  XIV  contains  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  directed  to  this  point.  If  the  entries  in  this  table  are 
compared  with  their  probable  errors,  the  conclusion  at  which  one 
arrives  is  that,  although  on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  recorded  it 
would  not  be  safe  absolutely  to  deny  the  possibility  of  some  change 
having  occurred,  yet,  except  iu  age  group  1 — 5  years,  no  marked 
alteration  can  be  demonstrated.  But,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
these  early  ages  are  precisely  the  ones  for  which  our  data  are  least 
trustworthy.  Hence  we  are  unlikely  to  commit  a  serious  mistake 
in  examining  the  data  as  a  whole,  as  is  done  in  Table  XV. 

Noteworthy  features  of  this  table  are  (1)  the  high  fatality  in 
the  first  age  group,  (2)  the  very  low  fatality  for  ages  6 — 15,  (3)  the 
rapid  rise  after  the  twenty-sixth  year  (see  Graph  2).  The  probable 
errors  of  the  percentages  as  determined  by  the  usual  method  are 
given  in  the  table ;  the  process  is,  however,  not  really  valid  when 
the  percentage  of  the  character  falls  much  below  lo  per  cent.  In 
such  cases  the  distribution  of  random  samples  is  not  effectively  given 
by  the  normal  curve. ^  One  of  us  hopes  to  discuss  this  question  at 
length  on  another  occasion,  since  the  matter  is  of  importance  in  some 
classes  of  medical  inquiries,  but  the  problem  need  not  detain  us  at 
present. 

'  PeariOD,  Bio  netrUca,  v,  172. 
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There  is,  however,  iuiother  oltjection  to  the  coiiventioiuil  nieth(Kl 
of  determining  the  probable  error  when  nijplied  to  data  such  a.s 
these  Avhich  deserves  serious  notice.     The  process  of  deducing  the 

Diagram  2. — Case  fatalUij  of  jmeHrnonia  (lobar). 

London  Hospital,  183it-1903.     Total  number  of  cases  :  males,  3,791 ; 
fonmlof:,  1,30'). 
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Standard  deviation  of  the  ordinary  binomial  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  valid  test  of  dispersion  when  the  chances  of  the  events  happening 
are  strictly  independent.  It  is  assumed  that  in  a  population  of  /* 
individuals  p  of  whom  possess  a  certain  character,  the  chance  of 
any  individual  presenting  the  character  is  pjn.  Even  when  thr 
events  are  independent,  the  dispersion  is  not  always  the  same ;  an 
elementary  illustration  being  the  difference  between  the  dispersions 
obtained  on  the  basis  of  Bernoulli's  scheme  and  the  more  general 
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case  of  Poisson.*^  But  if  we  reach  a  case  in  which  the  chances 
are  not  independent,  the  difficulty  becomes  much  greater.  If  in 
a  population  of  7^  f  suffer  from  an  infectious  disease,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  chance  of  any  one  person  catching  the  disease  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  chance  of  any  other  person  taking 
it.  In  such  a  case  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  deduce  a  new 
expression  for  the  frequency  of  random  samples.  One  of  us  has 
devoted  some  little  attention  to  this  problem,  and  hopes  to  com- 
municate a  few  theoretical  results  later.  We  do  not  think  the 
problem,  as  a  question  of  algebra,  offers  any  insuperable  difficulties, 
indeed,  such  difficulties  as  have  so  far  been  encountered  would 
probably  give  little  trouble  to  a  more  expert  analyst.  The  crux 
•seems  rather  to  be  as  to  the  objective  assumptions  to  be  made. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  population  presents  various  degrees  of 
susceptibility;  further,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  infective 
organism  progressively  changes  in  virulence  throughout  the  epidemic. 
On  both  these  points  some  statistical  work  has  been  done.  We  may 
refer  to  the  papers  of  Brownlee  on  the  course  of  epidemics,  and  to 
Yule's  discussion  of  a  cognate,  but  not  identical,  problem''  in  the 
Journal  of  this  Society.  The  immediate  point  is,  how  far  do  these 
considerations  invalidate  the  probable  error  test  as  applied  to  our 
material  1 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  number  of 
cases  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  the  population,  but  with  the 
number  of  deaths  among  pneumonia  patients.  The  difficulty  of 
infection  does  not  arise,  since  the  whole  "  population  "  is  infected ; 
we  might,  however,  suppose  that  the  deaths  are  not  independent, 
since  a  group  of  deaths  might  be  caused  by  the  patients  all  having 
been  infected  by  a  specially  virulent  strain  of  pneumococcus,  or 
having  all  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  unfavourable  weather 
conditions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  climatic  conditions 
markedly  affect  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia ;  whether  they  also 
change  the  case  mortality  is,  perhaps,  not  tjuite  so  certain,  but  still 
likely  enough.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  variations  in  the 
virulence  of  the  infective  organism  or  its  toxins  occur.  These 
considerations  weaken  the  value  of  the  test,  but  some  mitigating 
circvunstances  should  be  noted.  In  our  records  a  period  of  ten 
years  is  the  unit  of  time,  and  the  patients  are  drawn  from  a  fairly 
wide  area.  Perhaps  the  hypothesis  that  the  causes  of  the  individual 
events  are  independent  is  not  entirely  misleading  in  such  a  case. 

^  For  a  good  discussion  of  this,  sec  Czubcr,  WahrscheinllchJceitsrechnung 
(1903  edition),  pp.  128—130. 

'  Brownlee,  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  Med.,  May,  1909.  Yiiie,  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Soviet ij,  Ixxiii,  26. 
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On  the  whole,  l)ut  with  considenihle  hesitation,  we  have  decided  to 
publish  the  probal)le  errors  l)ased  on  the  ordinary  calculation ;  we- 
frankly  recognise,  however,  that  their  interpretation  is  a  matter  of 
serious  doubt. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  with  regard  to  the  difference  iit 
fatality  rates  of  males  and  females.     Table  XVI  and  Diagram  3 

Diagram  3. 
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give  the  necessary  information  on  this  point.  The  general  trend  of 
the  figures  rather  suggests  that  women  are  somewhat  more  likely 
to  be  victims  in  early  life  and  slightly  less  subject  in  later  life 
than  males ;  but  an  examination  of  the  probable  errors  (bearing  in 
mind  the  caution  just  given)  hardly  inclines  one  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  real  sexual  difference.  It  would  appear  that  sex  is  not  a 
very  important  element  in  prognosis.  AVe  may  remai'k  that  the- 
actual  incidence  of  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  much  heaWer  upon 
males  than  upon  females,  but  we  have  no  data  which  enable  us  to 
examine  the  problem.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  both  our  own  and 
almost  every  pther  collection  of  hospital  statistics  show  a  higher 
proportion  of  male  cases,  but  this  need  not  be  due  to  a  greater 
incidence  of  the  disease.  We  must  remember  that  lobar  pneumonia 
is  an  acute  disease,  the  stress  of  the  illness  falling  upon  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  \se  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  women  of 
the  poorer  classes  are  specially  reluctant  to  leave  their  home  and 
children  when  ill,  since  during  the  period  of  convalescence  they  can 
still  exercise  some  supervision  over  household  affairs.  They  are 
more  likely  to  remain  at  home  if  this  be  possible  than  are  their 
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husbands,  who,  if  confined  to  bed,  even  when  convalescent,  can  be 
of  little  use  in  keeping  house  or  looking  after  the  children. 

We  next  have  to  consider  how  the  London  Hospital  experience 
compares  with  that  of  other  general  hosjjitals,  and  Table  XVII  * 
summarises  the  published  experience  of  several  other  institutions. 
The  data  from  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital  appear  to  suggest  an 
unusually  low  rate  of  fatality,  l)ut  the  numbers  aie  rather  small, 
and  the  general  impression  one  derives  from  the  whole  of  the  data 
is  that  our  Table  XV  represents  quite  accurately  the  rate  of  fatality 
in  the  general  hospital  class  of  patient.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  data  fi'om  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  are  derived  from  a 
population  racially  different  from  that  of  the  other  institutions  ;  the 
numbers  under  review  in  this  case  are  too  sparse  to  permit  of  very 
definite  conclusions  being  drawn,  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  expect  a  racial  difference  in  fatality  rate.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  material  is  tolerably  extensive,  the  statistician  will 
naturally  inquire  whether  we  have  attempted  to  graduate  the 
fatality  percentages  by  any  formula  allowing  of  interpolation ;  this 
is  an  interesting  question,  which  we  have  approached  in  the 
following  way  : — 

The  fatality  of  the  group  up  to  5  years  is  so  variable  (see,  e.g., 
Table  XIV),  and  the  impression  that  lobar  pneumonia  is  not  a 
very  fatal  disease  in  young  children  so  general  among  experienced 
clinicians,  that  we  suspect  strongly  that  the  data  for  this  age  group 
are  suljject  to  a  large  empirical  error.  It  is  indeed  well  known  that 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  young  children  is 
not  an  easy  matter,''  so  that  we  are  fairly  confident  but  little  reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  these  figures.  We  therefore  confined  our 
attention  to  the  remainder  of  the  experience,  and  attempted  to 
graduate  it.  Two  methods  suggested  themselves  ;  the  first  was  to 
fit  a  straight  line  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  and  is  slightly  quicker,  to  determine  the  regression 
line  of  percentage  fatality  upon  age,  weighting,  of  course,  with  the 
number  of  observations  in  each  age  class.  The  second  was  to 
consider  the  percentages  as  ultimate  facts,  and  to  fit  a  frequency 
curve  to  them  by  moments. 

Obviously  the  second  plan,  which  neglects  the  fact  that  the 
percentages  at  the  end  of  the  experience  are  subject  to  large 
probaljle   errors,   owing   to  their  being  based   on    a  small  aljsolute 

^  Iladden,  irackenzie  and  Ord's  data  are  from  ^S^.  Thomas'  Ho.ijntal  Reports, 
1889,  Sturges  and  Coiipland's  from  tlie  2nd  edition  of  their  work  on  Pneumonia, 
other  sources  appear  in  the  table. 

'■'  The  natural  history  and  relations  of  pneumonia,  by  O.  Sturges  and 
.S.  Coupland.     2nd  Edition.     London,  1890,  see  e.sp.  pp.  135 — 144. 
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number  of  instances,  can  give  nothing  l)Ut  an  iiiteipolatioii  fornnila 
having  no  general  validity;  we  thought,  however,  the  ( (juiparison 
of  the  results  might  be  of  statistical  interest.  Table  XVMI  contains 
the  results  obtained  by  both  processes.  The  straight  line  was 
determined  by  least  squares,  and  also,  as  a  check  on  the  arithmetic, 
from  the  regression  equation  ;  portions  of  the  straight  line  and  curve 
are  shown  in  Diagram   4.     Since  the  constants  of  the  straight  line 

DiAGRAl\i  A.—Rdation  of  age  to  mean  fafaJif//. 

London  Hospital.     A[a!e  pneumonia  cases. 
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ware obtained  by  using  weighted  points  it  was  to  l)e  expected  that 
the  skew  curve,  fitted  to  the  percentages  themselves,  regarded  as 
actual  frequencies,  Avould  follow  the  latter  more  closel}',  especially 
towards  the  end  of  the  experience.  Such  is  the  case,  but  the  curve 
so  fitted,  viz.,  on  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption,  is  not  so  far  superior 
in  its  power  of  reproducing  the  trend  of  the  observations  to  the  straight 
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line  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  preferable  even  as  an  interpolation 
formula.  When  we  remember  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  ages  as 
given  in  our  records  are  almost  certainly  subject  to  a  considerable 
observational  error,  owing  to  ignorance  or  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  patients,  we  may  say  that  the  results  of  our  analysis  suggest 
that,  so  far  as  mere  curve  fitting  is  concerned,  fatality  may  quite 
possibly  be  a  linear  function  of  age.  It  is,  of  course,  not  improbable 
that  a  weighted  parabola  would  represent  the  observations  still  better, 
but  in  view  of  the  imperfections  of  the  data  just  mentioned,  it  seems 
that  the  straight  line  is  a  close  enough  representation  of  the  data, 
and  might  be  used  for  purposes  of  interpolation  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  Naturally  such  a  line  could  not  be  used  to  extrapolate 
fatality  rates  outside  the  range  of  our  observations  ;  indeed  it  is 
well  known  that  even  with  data  much  surpassing  ours  in  extent  and 
accuracy  extrapolation  is  a  dangerous  process.^"  It  is  worth  notice 
that  the  true  nature  of  the  relation  between  age  and  severity  cannot 
be  completely  determined  in  this  way.  Our  scale  of  severity  is  only 
the  percentage  of  fatal  cases  upon  total  cases  at  each  age  ;  we  have 
no  means  of  determining  the  real  variability  of  the  whole  population 
The  whole  value  of  the  determination  of  r  in  such  a  case  depends 
on  the  closeness  or  otherwise  with  which  the  regression  line  fits 
the  observations.  Without  some  measure  of  severity  other  than 
percentage  deaths  it  hardly  seems  possible  to  use  a  better  graphic 
method.'! 

Lastly,  we  have  compared  the  age  constitution  of  the  experience 
for  1899-1903,  male  cases,  with  that  of  the  census  population  of 
the  borough  of  Stepney,  just  as  was  done  for  fractures.  As  will  be 
seen,  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  greatest  incidence  tends  to 
come  upon  the  group  15 — 19,  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  discrepancy 
observed  in  the  case  of  fractures.  This  result  is  in  accordance  with 
one's  expectation,  since  we  should  anticipate  that  the  cases  would 
tend  to  be  evenly  distributed  on  the  whole  with  the  exception  of 
some  increase  in  the  years  of  early  manhood  when  exposure  to  out- 
door conditions  might  tend  to  lower  the  resistance  of  the  organism 
towards  the  infective  agent. 

The  results  so  far  considered  seem  to  justify  the  following 
statements:  (1)  The  fatality  of  pneumonia  in  the  hospital  class  of 
patients  has  not  appreciably  changed  in  the  last  fifty  years  ;  (2)  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  sexual  difference  in  fatality  rate ;  (3)  the  increase 
of  percentage  fatality  with  age  can  be  roughly  represented  by  a 
straight  line.     The  next  question,  and  that  one  of  much  interest, 

'"  Perriu,  Biometriica,  iii,  99. 

^'  Foi'  a  good  discussion  of  scales  of  severity  see  Brownlee,  Biometrika, 
Ti,  p.  313. 
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is — how  does  hospitul  experience  compare  with  that  derived  iron\ 
private  practice  among  other  chisses  of  the  popuhition  1  Is 
pneumonia  distinctly  more  fatal  among  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
community  than  in  general  1 

Material  for  studying  this  question  is  not  readily  oljtained. 
Indeed  we  know  of  only  one  published  series  of  English  cases  at  all 
comparable  in  respect  of  numbers  with  those  just  considered. 
These  are  the  results  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Collective  Investigation 
Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  carried  out  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  statistics  of  this  inquiry  as  arranged 
by  Sturges  and  Coupland  ^''  are  given  in  Table  XX.  In  the  face  of 
the  comparatively  small  total  numbers  and  the  apparent  differences 
between  the  male  and  female  rates,  it  is  difliicult  to  express  an 
opinion ;  we  would  merely  remark  that  such  figures  would  not, 
taken  alone,  permit  one  to  assert  that  the  fatality  in  non-hospital 
patients  is  markedly  different  from  that  shown  by  the  hospital 
records ;  fortunately  a  much  longer  series  of  cases  has  been  recently 
published.  This  material  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  the 
Leipzig  Krankenkasse ;  ^^  we  reproduce  in  Table  XX  the  data  for 
male  obligatory  members  of  this  Krankenkasse,  the  experience 
covering  a  period  of  some  ten  years  from  1887.  The  cases  included 
are  all  those  not  diagnosed  as  broncho-pneumonia  and  may  possibly 
comprise  a  few  examples  of  the  latter  together  with,  as  the  editors 
of  the  official  statistics  suspect,  some  cases  of  tuberculous  disease. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  data  are  markedly  less  accurate 
from  the  diagnostic  standpoint  than  our  own  and,  with  respect  to 
age  records,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  more  accurate  than 
hospital  figures.  Since  the  termini  of  the  quinquennia  are  not  the 
same  as  were  adopted  in  our  original  grouping  of  the  London 
Hospital  figures,  the  latter  have  been  re-grouped  to  allow  of  direct 
comparison,  and  are  repeated  in  Table  XXI,  which  also  shows  the 
differences  in  rates  of  fatality  together  with  their  probable  errors 
for  some  of  the  more  populous  groups.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  literally  enormous  difference ;  in  practically  all  the  age  groups 
the  German  fatality  rate  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  the 
London  Hospital  patients.  The  question  at  once  arose  as  to 
whether  the  distribution  of  fatality  and  its  relation  to  age  was 
materially  different  in  this  case.  Table  XXI  and  Diagram  5  show 
the  results  of  a  graduation.  As  before  a  weighted  straight  line 
fairly  represents  the  data  and  is  not  markedly  inferior  in  fit  to  a 
skew   curve  ai  rived  at  on   the  basis  of  the  arbitrary  assumption 

'-  C  I.e.  Ee2)oit.s,  Yol.  If,  p.  102.     See  also  Sturges  and  Coupland,  op.  cit. 
^3  Kraukheits     u.      SterbHchkeilsverhalt nisse     i.     d.     Ortskrankenkasse    f. 
Leipzig  u.  Umgegend.     4  Vols.     Berlin,  1910. 
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already  mentioned.  The  change  in  rate  of  fatality  with  increasing 
age  seems  to  follow  a  course  similar  to  that  observed  among  the 
London  Hospital  patients  although  the  absolute  values  are  different. 

DiAGRAii  5. — Relation  of  age  to  mean  fatality. 
Pneumonia.     Gei-m an  males.     Leipzig  data. 
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We  must  next  ask  ourselves  whether  this  great  difference  is  due 
to  racial  or  climatic  elements,  since  there  is  some  ground  for  thinking 
that  both  of  these  factors  have  some  importance  in  the  prognosis  of 
the  disease.  The  matter  could  at  once  be  decided  by  reference  to 
the  statistics  of  a  large  hospital  in  Leipzig,  but  Ave  have  unfortunately 
not  been  able  to  find  any  long  series  of  such  data  relating  to  modern 
times  from  any  Continental  hospital ;  the  only  data  at  all  comparable 
in  point  of  numbers  which  we  have  discovered  refer  to  a  period  more 
than  forty  years  ago.  Fismer  gives  the  following  records  for  the 
Basel  hospital : —  '^ 


Years. 

Nmiiher  of 
cases  of  piieunioiiia. 

Pe:itl!s. 

Tercentage  fatality. 

1839-48   

'49-57  

223 
197 
232 

270 

55 

49 
60 
49 

24-7 
249 

'58  66  

259 

'67-71  

ISO 

The  author  attributes  the  diminution  in  the  last  period  to  the 
adoption  of  a  different  form  of  treatment,  but  as  we  cannot  compare 
the  age  constitutions  for  the  earlier  periods  with  those  of  the  later 

"  Fismer,    "Die    Resultate    d.    Kaltwasserbehandiung    b.    d.    ac.     croup. 
Pneumonie"     Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.  1873,  XI,  391. 
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years,  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  inference  as  certain.    On  tlie  whole, 
we  may  say  that  these  figures  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  London  Hospital.     In   1861    a  (German   translation  of  IIuss's 
monograph,  dealing  with  the  experience  of  the  Seraphim  Hospital 
at  Stockholm,  was  published. i''     The  statistical  portion  of  this  work 
is,  in  our  opinion,  admirably  carried  out,  and  we  have  collected  the 
figures  in  Tables  XXHI  and  XXIV.     Although  we  have  not  been 
able  to  tabulate  the  information  in  a  manner  accurately  comparable 
with  the  London  Hospital  and  Leipzig  data,  still  it  is  clear  that  the 
rate  of  fatality  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  London  Hospital, 
and  compares  not  unfavourabl}'  with  that  of  the  Leipzig  Kranken- 
kasse.     Were  we  able  to  suppose  that  the  experience  of  German 
hospitals  is  similar,  then  the  difference  between  the  London  and 
Leipzig  returns  would  have  to  be  attributed  to  racial  and  climatic 
peculiarities.     Huss,  however,  states  that  between  1847  and  1857 
there  were   5,990  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  general   hospital  of 
Vienna,  with   1,441  deaths,  or  a  fatality  of  24*  13  per  cent.     The 
authority  for  this  statement,  a  report  issued  from  the  Viennese 
hospital   in    1857,    is   not   accessible   to   us,    but   Huss   is    unable 
to   suggest   any  satisfactorj'^  explanation   of   the   difference.     Had 
there  been  any  gross   fallacy  in    the   comparison,  e.g.,   a   marked 
difference   in   age   constitution,  we   feel   sure   so    careful  a  writer 
would  have  mentioned  it.      It   would   appear,  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  definitely  say  whether  the  hospital  fatality  rate  in  such  a 
city  as  Leipzig  is  or  is  not  lower  than  in  London.     If  we  attribute 
the  difference  between  the  figures  from  Vienna  and  Basel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Stockholm  on  the  other,  to  climate,  then  we  should 
probably  have  to  say  that  Leipzig  ought  to  be  approximated  rather 
to  Basel  and  Vienna  than  to  Stockholm.     It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  the  stress  of  industrial  conditions — the  whole  group  of  circum- 
stances which  go  to  make  up  life  in  a  great  city— render  Leipzig, 
Vienna,  and  London  more  homogeneous  from  this  standpoint  than 
would  be  the  case  if  we  included  Stockholm.     We  conclude,  but 
with  much  hesitation,  that  the  evidence  before  us  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  of  our  saying  that  the  difference  between  the  Leipzig  and 
London  rates  should  be  referred  to  climatic  or  racial  factors ;  that 
they  cannot  be  due  to  any  sudden  increase  in  morbidity  as  a  con- 
sequence of  some  local  epidemic'''  is  rendered  probable  In'  the  length 

'•'  IIu?s,  Die  Behaxd'unj  der  Luiijeiieiitziindunj  und  ihre  slalixtisch. 
Verhdltn.  nach  16-  jdhr.  Erfahrunj  ans  d.  Seraph-Lazardle  i.  Stockholm. 
Ubersetz.  v.  J.  Anger,  Leipzig,  1861. 

"^  For  a  discussi  n  of  epidemics  of  pneumonia  and  the  geogr.ipliical  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease,  see  Hirsch,  Handbook  of  Geogr.  and  HUf.  Palhology, 
Creighton's  trans.,  vol.  iii,  chap.  6. 
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of  time  under  review ;  it  seems  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other 
hypothesis.  A  possible  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  found  in  the 
suggestion  that  only  severe  cases  apply  for  hospital  treatment. 
While  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  any  case  of  pneumonia  applying 
to  a  hospital  will  be  received  as  an  in-patient,  it  is  possible  that 
only  the  worst  cases  do  actually  apply,  and  that  the  hospital  does 
not  get  a  fair  sample  of  cases  of  pneumonia  even  from  the  industrial 
class  which  furnishes  the  hospital  population. 

This  point  was  investigated  by  Huss.  He  found  that  the  fatality 
of  pneumonia  in  the  Stockholm  Military  Hospital  (670  cases)  was 
7*31  per  cent.  Cases  occurring  among  the  soldiers  would  be  seer» 
and  treated  from  the  onset,  and  not  submitted  to  the  form  of 
selection  just  noticed.  All  these  patients  must  have  been  between 
the  ages  of  20 — 40  years ;  and  his  hospital  cases  gave  for  the  same 
age  group  a  fatality  of  about  1 1  per  cent.  On  the  basis  of  these 
figures  it  would  seem  that  the  fatality  of  the  hospital  cases  is  roughly 
eleven-sevenths  of  the  fatality  of  cases  treated  from  the  onset.  This 
is,  of  course,  an  extremsl}^  rough  approximation,  and  probably 
exaggerates  the  difference,  since  the  soldiers  will  be  a  physically 
select  class.  Using  it  as  a  rough  check,  we  find  that  the  fatality 
between  20 — 40  is  about  117  per  cent,  for  the  Leipzig  males,  and 
24*2  per  cent,  for  the  London  Hospital  patients ;  multiplying  the 
last  figure  by  seven-elevenths,  we  have  15 "4  per  cent,  as  the  value 
corrected  on  the  Stockholm  basis,  which  is  still  very  much  above 
the  Leipzig  rate.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  require  the  aid  of  another 
factor,  viz.,  that  of  social  class.  The  obligatory  members  of  the 
Leipzig  Krankenkasse  consist  for  the  most  part  of  skilled  workmen 
in  regular  employment  who  have  undergone  some  rough  selection 
from  the  point  of  view  of  bodily  fitness ;  the  hospitals  of  a  city  like 
London  draw  their  patients  mainly,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
poorest  ranks  of  society,  from  a  class  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  casual  labourers.  These  classes  possibly  differ  congenitally  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  sprung  from  stocks  of  unequal  fitness,  and  they 
certainly  differ  in  their  environments,  using  the  word  environment 
in  a  wide  sense.  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  much  of  the 
difference  in  rate  of  fatality  can  be  attributed  to  the  whole  of 
these  inherited  and  acquired  conditions — in  a  word,  that  the 
figures  provide  us  with  a  rough  arithmetical  measure  of  the  disease- 
resisting  powers  of  the  very  poor  and  of  tlie  moderately  prospei'ous. 
We  have  not  specifically  referred  to  the  effect  of  nationality, 
isolated  from  climatic  conditions,  on  the  prognosis  of  pneumonia 
for  two  grounds ;  in  the  first  place  the  data  from  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  Baltimore,  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  seem  to  warrant 
our  attaching  much  importance  to  nationality  per  se ;  and  in  the 
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second  place,  the  data  from  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Sweden  when 
combined  with  the  English  results  do  not  yield  any  fair  basis  of 
iirgument.  AVe  have  no  material  for  instituting  a  comparison 
between  very  widely  separate  peoples,  such  as  the  black  and  white 
races. 

Whether  our  speculations  respecting  the  source  of  the  dis- 
crepancy we  have  noted  be  or  be  not  correct,  it  is  at  any  rate  true 
that  our  results  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  incorrect  ideas 
respecting  case  mortality  which  might  be  derived  from  an  exclusive 
study  of  hospital  records.  We  must  not  prolong  this  paper  by  a 
further  discussion  of  speculative  ideas. 

While  our  inquiry  has  been  in  some  directions  practically  barren 
of  results  and  we  have  by  no  means  realised  the  expectations  with 
which  we  embarked  upon  it,  yet  it  may  be  that  a  part  of  the 
material  presented  is  not  without  interest  to  the  statistician  and 
we  hope  at  least  to  have  spared  subsequent  inquirers  some 
fruitless  toil. 

Summary  of  main  conclusions. 

1.  The  fatality  of  simple  fractures  of  the  leg  diminished  greatly 
and  almost  steadily  down  to  fifty  years  ago,  since  then  the  change 
has  not  been  regular. 

2.  There  is  a  slight  but  probably  significant  difference  between 
the  male  and  female  rates. 

3.  The  fatality  of  compound  fractures  has  diminished  steadily 
down  to  the  present  time,  but  the  data  are  imperfect. 

4.  The  hospital  fatality  of  lobar  pneumonia  has  changed  little 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  there  is  no  sexual  difference  in  the 
rates  which  can  be  regarded  as  statistically  significant. 

5.  The  experience  of  different  London  hospitals  is  concordant 
but  great  discrepancies  exist  on  extending  the  comparison  to  other 
countries. 

6.  The  change  in  fatality  with  age  can  be  roughly  represented 
by  a  straight  line. 

7.  The  apparently  lower  rate  of  fatality  among  patients  not 
treated  in  hospitals  is,  perhaps,  to  a  large  extent  due  to  differences 
in  social  class,  bwt  to  settle  the  point  we  should  require  a  long  series 
of  English  cases  from  the  classes  not  treated  in  hospitals.^'' 

"^  I  am  much  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  G.  Udr.y  Yule,  wlio  kindly 
■went  through  the  whole  of  the  MS.  and  suggested  several  imoorfant  modifi- 
cations.— M.G. 
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Table  I. — Simple  fractures  of  the  leg,  1751-1903.* 


Yeais. 


1751-62  (only '61-62  give"! 

ages)    / 

'63-72  

'73-82   

'83-92   

'93-1801  ('96,  '98. 1900,  "1 

and  half '01  missin")  ...  J 
1814-23   

'24-33   

'34-43   

'44-53  (-  '47)     

'54-63  (-  '54  and  '63)  ... 

'64-73  (-'(34, '65, '72, '73) 

'74-83  (middle  4  year=»)  ... 

'84-93  (middle  4  years)  ... 

'94-1903  (middle  4  years) 


Tola's. 

Deaths. 

399 

29 

565 

51 

442 

14 

457 

11 

225 

11 

480 

22 

674 

18 

992 

25 

1,271 

24 

1,2G6 

11 

1,459 

15 

1,317 

13 

1,203 

4 

1,154 

7 

Percentage- 

Mean 

fatality. 

age.* 

7-27 

37  9 

903 

37-3 

317 

35-9 

2-41 

36-6 

489 

38-5 

4-58 

37-4 

267 

363 

2  52 

369 

1-89 

347 

087 

334 

103 

34-3 

0-99 

33-9 

0-33 

;'51 

0-61 

35-6 

Standard 
deuHlioii 
of  a>;es. 


Coeflicieiit 
of  variation. 


16-4 

14-9 
16-3 
16-4 

15-6 

17-4 
17-3 
160 
16-5 
16-4 
17.0 
171 
163 
171 


43-3 

39-9 
45-4 

44-8 

40-5 

46-5 

47-7 
43-4 
47  6 
491 
49-6 
50  4 
46-4 
48-0 


*  The  age  grouping  used  ran  :  1 — 5,  6 — 15, 16 — 25,  &c.  In  calculating  means 
it  was  assumed  that  the  age  entries  refer  to  age  at  last  birthday  so  that  a  person 
entered  as  m  years  was  on  the  average  m  +  "5  years  old.  Later  tables  are  usually 
given  with  groupings  comparable  with  those  of  most  medical  writers.  It  was 
found  on  a  sample  of  3,416  cases  that  using  the  unsatisfactory  grouping 
1 — 10, 11 — 20,  &c.,  did  not  appreciably  alter  theralues.  In  any  case  the  figures 
are  only  of  interest  for  comparatiTe  purposes  as  age  records  in  this  type  of 
material  are  notoriously  inaccurate. 


Table  II. — Simple  fractures  of  the  leg. 
Males  only. 


Table  III. 

F  KM  ALES    ONLY, 


1844-53  

205 

6 

2-9    1 

0  9       1-81 

17    J 

'54-63  

222 

2 

36-8 

20-1 

54-6 

'61-73  

293 

5 

'74-83  

278 

4 

1-4    1 

'84-93  

287 

— 

—    U-70 

39-5 

17-6 

44-0 

'91-1903  ... 

289 

2 

Ot:;9  J 
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Table  I^'. — Correlation  hetireen  aye  and  severit'i  in  siniph  fracture  cases. 


Years. 


1761-92  

'93-1843  .., 
1844-73  

'74-1903  ... 


Number  of 
uuses. 


Correliition. 


A.  All  Cases. 

1,534 

2,36S 

3,998 

3,674 


•21  ±  05 
•30  ±  Ot 
•48  ±  -03 
•31  ±   03 


Ycais. 


Nunilier  of 
cases. 


Correlation. 


B.  Malks  only. 


1844-73 1       3,277 

'74-1903....'       2,820 


•41  ±  03 
37  ±  -03 


Table  IVa. — Case  mortality  per  i,coo.     Corrected  for  ages,  the  admissions 
1884-1903  being  taken  as  the  standard  population. 


Years. 


Case  mortality 
divided  bv  the 
V^^-h'XX^.      I    stamUrdVate. 


Case  mortaliti 


1751-82 

'83-1823  .. 
1824-53 


62-191 
38080 
19-918 


13-3 

8-2 
43 


Case  mortaiitj' 
per  i.cxx). 


1854-83 

'84-1903. 


10-294 
4-667 


Case  miirlalily 
divided  !))■  tbe 
standai  d  rate. 


22 

1-0 


Table  Y.—  Age-distribution  of  males,  1831-1903,  admitted  with  fracture  of 
tibia  or  fibula  (exclusive  of  I'ott's  fracture*). 


.A^e  Group.    1 

Tibia. 

I'lbula. 

Age  Group. 

[            TibiH. 

iibula. 

1—  5 

143 

19 

56—60  

33 

72 

6—10 

243 

61 

61—65  

27 

34 

11-15 

170 

58 

66-70  

6 

21 

16—20 

100 

109 

71—75  

4 

7 

21—25 

101 

253 

76—80  

3 

1 

26—30 

106 

337 

81—85  

1 

0 

31—35 

36-40 

105 
127 

285 
279 

Totals  .... 

j      i>390 

2,036 

41-45 

46—50 

98 
64 

209 
184 

Means .... 

25-7  years 

351  years 

51—55 ' 

j59 

107 

*  All  such  fractures  are  due  to  combined  eversion  and  abduction  of  tlie  foot. 
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Table  VI. — Age  graduation  of  fractures  of  fibula,  males,  1831-1903. 


Age. 

Observed.             Calculated  * 

Ag^. 

Observed. 

Calculated.* 

1—  5 

6—10 

11—15 

16—20 

21-25  

26—30 

31—35 

36—40 

41—45 

19 
61 

58 
109 
253 

337 

285 
279 
209 

14 
38 
84 
151 
227 
283 
305 
286 
236 

46—50  ........ 

51—55  

56—60  

61—65  

66—70  

71—75  

76—80  

81—85  

184 

107 

72 

34 

21 

7 
1 
0 

175 

114 

66 

33 

14 

6 

2 

1 

*  The  constants  deduced  from  the  observations  bj  the  methods  of  moments 
were :— - 

;8,  =  -03997,  ^^  =  290929,  k.^  =  -  -10055,  r  =  37-21879, 

the  equation  to  the  frequenej-curve  was  : — 

/  -r        \  11-9845       /  r        \  23-2343 

y  =  306  91   1  +  — -   _]  X    1  -  -^ )  i])e  skewness  =  1132. 

^  \         11-6427/  \         22-5718/ 

Mode  at  33-58,  Mean  at  351  years. 


Table  VII. — Ags-distributions  of  865  male  and  289  female  patients 
admitted  for  simple  fractures  of  the  leg,  1897-1900,  compared  with  the 
age  constitution  of  Stepney  {Census  o/1901). 

(Numbers  expressed  as  percentages.) 


Age  Group. 

Ma 

es. 

Fen 

ales. 

Fractures. 

Census. 

Fractures. 

Census. 

0—  4  

3  35 

13-23 

5-54 

13-45 

5-  9  

10-40 

11-23 

6-23 

11-65 

10—14  

474 

10-15 

2-77 

1028 

15—19  

3-93 

9-84 

2  08 

10-32 

20—21  

4-51 

10-45 

3-46 

10-63 

25—29  

8-55 

9  21 

7-96 

8-80 

30—34  

12-72 

791 

9-00 

7-23 

35—39  

13-18 

6S7 

900 

G-29 

40—44  

11-45 

5-60 

11-42 

513 

45—49  

11-21 

437 

13-49 

4-20 

50-51.  

7-17 

3-78 

9-00 

360 

55—59  

3-47 

2-58 

5-54 

2-57 

60— !]4  

324 

212 

y-69 

2-30 

65—69  

115 

1-26 

2  08 

1-54 

70—74  

0-58 

0-79 

173 

1-09 

75—79  

0-23 

043 

104 

0-63 

80—84    

0  12 

0-16 

— 

029 
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Table  VIII. — Simple  fractures  of  the  tlu'gh,  1751-1903. 


Ve:irs. 

Totill.                  IVMtllS. 

I'eroentage 
fatality. 

Mean  age. 

Staiulnrd 
deviation 
of  iiges. 

Cocnicient 
of  viiriution. 

1751-62  (onlv  '61, 1 
'62  give  ages) ....  J 

'63-72 

'73-82    

161           15 

156             6 
200            12 
153              3 

95             4 

269            16 
343            36 
470            37 

554            23 

743           3D 
930            26 
1,044            61 
922            30 
833            14 

9-3 

3-9 
60 
2-0 

4-2 

60 

10-5 

7-9 

4-5 

40 

2-8 
5-8 
33 
1-7 

32-4 

323 
300 
30-4 

32-5 

33-3 
363 

360 

31-3 

30-2 

291 
29-5 
29-6 

28-8 

18-2 

20-3 

20-2 
19-4 

21-9 

221 

24-4 
251 

261 

25-4 
250 
25-8 
26-0 
26-7 

56-2 

62-8 
67-3 

'83-92    

63'8 

'93.1802{5|  years! 

67  4 

1814-23    

66  4 

'24-33    

67-2 

'34-43    

69-7 

'44-53  ('47  uii98-\ 

ing) J 

'5t-63    

'64-73    

83-4 

841 
85-9 

'74  83    

87*5 

'84-93    

'94-1903   

87-8 
89-2 

Total   

6,873          315 

4-6 

— 

— 

— 

Table  IX. — Simple  fractures  of  the  thigh. 
Males  only. 


Years. 

Number 

of 

cases. 

Number 

of 
deaths. 

Percentage 
(dtalily. 

Mean  age. 

Standard 
deviation. 

Coefficient 

of 
variation. 

1844-53   

.       403 

9 

2-2  ■] 

'54-63  

.       550 

22 

4-0  1 2-6 

26-6 

22-4 

84-2 

'64-73  

673 

12 

1-8] 

'74  83  

.       726 

32 

4-4] 

'84-93  

.       645 

18 

2-8  U-0 

250 

230 

920 

'94-1903  .. 

.       592 

8 

1-4  J 

Table  X. 
Females  only. 


1841-.53  

151 

16 

10  61 

'54-63   

193 

8 

41  U-3 

38-3 

31-4 

82-0 

'04-73  

257 

14 

5-4  J 

'74-85  

318 

29 

911 

'84-93  

277 

12 

4-3  U-6 

38-4 

30-0 

78-1 

'91-1903  ... 

'      241 

6 

2-5  J 
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Table  XI. — Correlation  between  age  and  severity  in  simple  fractures  of  the 

thigh. 


Years. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Correlation. 

Years. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Correlation. 

A 
1761-92  

'93-1843  ... 
1844-73  

'74-1908  ... 

.  All  Case 

537 

1,175 

2,22 1 

2,800 

'   -24  ±  -08 
•54  ±   04 
•52  ±  •OS 
•38  ±  -03 

B. 

1844-73 

■74-1903.. 

Males  only. 

1,623          ^48  ±  04 
1,960           -37  ±  04 

Table  XII. — Fatality  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg.     {All  cases.) 


Period. 

Number  of  cases. 

Number  of  dealbs. 

Percentage  fatality. 

1752-1801    

1801-50  

'51-65  

'66-76  

241 
250 
278 
289 
299 
257 

100 
85 
89 
65 
44 

9 

41-5 
340 
320 
22-5 

'77-90      

147 

'91-1903  

3-5 

Table  XIII. — Pneumonia  statistics.     London  Hospital,  1784-1903. 


Years. 

Number  of 

CKSCS. 

Deaths. 

Perceiitiige 
fatality. 

Mean  fige. 

Standard 
deviation 
of  ages. 

Coefficient  of 
variation. 

1784-1800 

235 

59 

251 

33-4 

13-6 

40-7 

1814-30  .... 

186 

61 

32-S 

329 

121 

368 

'31-53  .... 

155 

40 

258 

329 

121 

36-8 

'54-63  .... 

201 

46 

22-y 

301 

14-9 

49-5 

'64-73  .... 

254 

6i 

24-4 

26-9 

14^2 

52-8 

'74-83  ... 

456 

126 

27-6 

27^9 

14-7 

527 

'84-93  .... 

1,749 

348 

19-9 

24-9 

151 

60-6 

'94-1903 

2,456 

415 

16-9 

22-6 

14-8 

656 

Totals  .... 

5.692 

1,157 

..■3 

— 

— 

— 
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Table  XIV. — Percentage  case  mortality  of  lobar  pneumoni", 
London  Hospital,  1831-1903. 

No  figures  are    given   which    are   based    on    less    tliaii    20    observations.      Tii& 

(57-449     , 

probable  errors  have  been  calculated  hy  E  = \P~i{ii  +  1). 

Tills  formula  is  not  satisfactory  for  small  values  of  p.     To  call  attention  to  this 
Ihe  prabable  errors  in  doubtful  cases  are  enclosed  in  brackets. 


1S31 

-54. 

l554-f.'. 

1x51-73. 

Age 

group. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalep. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—  5 

6—10 

11—15 

16-20 

100±4-6 

21—25 

9-4±3-5 

21-6±4-6 

26—30 

36-4±7l 

14-8±4-7 

31—35 

261±6-3 

36—40 

41—45 

.... 

46—50 

51—55 

56—60 

.... 

61—65 

.... 

1—10 

11—20 

15-4±4-9 

12-9±4-l 

8-7  ±4-0 

21—30 

27-5±48 

350±7-4 

10-9±3-l 

18-8±3-3 

91±4-2 

31—40 

241  ±5-5 

31-4±5-4 

31-4±5-4 

41—50 

34-8  ±6-8 

.... 

.1I— 60 

61—70 

.... 

-Age 

1874-83. 

1884-93. 

1894-1903. 

group. 

Mules. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0—   5 

36-7  ±6-0 

151±22 

18-9±31 

7-8±ri-3]'  4-5±[l-3] 

6—10 

... 

l-8±  '0-91 

7-9  ±  [2-3] 

l-7±[0-6"i;  2-7±[l-0" 

11—15 

5-0  ±[3-4] 

4-8±  "1  3] 

l-9±[l-3^ 

2  2±[0-7]:  3-8±[l-5' 

16—20 

l74±3-8 

13-6±50 

100±l-5 

7-0±  [2-3] 

7-3±[l01  13  8±2-6 

21-25 

16-7  ±4-2 

15o±21 

150±31 

10  3±l-4      140±3-6 

26—30 

30-2  ±4-8 

28-5  ±25 

122db3-2 

241±2-2      16-7±3-7 

31—35 

20-0±5-0 

34-6±3-2 

29-5±4-7 

29  5±2  6      l7-9±oO 

36—40 

32-4±5-3 

360±31 

28-6 ±5  2 

406±2-8     43-6±54 

41—45 

41-2  ±5-8 

42-1  ±3-8 

31-8±3-4      400±7-6 

46—50 

40-3±4-2 

+5-6±4l 

51—55 

16  7  ±1-2 

58-7±49 

56—60 

.... 

o48±61 

61—65 

.... 

1—10 

25o±4-3 

17-4±5-4 

8-7±l-3 

13-9  ±2-0 

4-4±  "0-7]    3  6±[-84] 

11—20 

l36±2-9 

9-7±36 

7-8±[ro] 

4-5±[r3] 

5-2±   0-7]    8-8±l-5 

21—30 

21-1±3  3 

39  4 ±5-8 

22-2  ±1-6 

13-8±2-2 

16  6±l-3      15  4±2-6 

31—40 

26  9  ±3-7 

30  0±7-l 

35-3±2-2 

29  1  ±3  5 

351  ±20      32-8±3-9 

41—50 

43-4±4-6 

41-3±2-8 

23-3±5-3 

37-8  ±2-6     42-9  ±5-7 

51—60 

6l-9±7-3 

30  1d=4-2 

.57-1  ±3-8     i 

61—70 

54o±7-3 

78  3  ±5-9     1 
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Table  XY.— Pneumonia,  1854-1903. 
Males. 


Ages. 

Total?. 

Dentils.                  Percenliige  case  mortality. 

0—  5  

353 

380 

394 

551 

450 

405 

314 

320 

223 

165 

108 

68 

46 

14 

10 

50                        14-16  db    1-25 

6—10 

11—15 

16—20 

21—25 

8                          2-10  ±  [0-497] 
15                          3-81  ±  [U-65] 
53                          9-62  ±    0-85 
60                        13  33  ±    1-08 

26—30 

103                        2.5  43  4-    V46 

31—35 

36—10 

41-45 

46—50 

94 

121 

85 

73 

43 

39 

26 

9 

6 

29  94±    1-74 
37-81  ±    1-83 
3812  ±    219 
44-24  ±    2-62 

51—55 

39-81  ±    3-19 

56-60 

61-65             

57-35  ±    407 
56-52  ±     4-98 

66—70 

64-29  ±    8-94 

71—    

60-00  ±  10-96 

Totals 

5,8oi 

785 

20-65 

Females. 


0—  5 

207 

197 

155 

182 

141 

128 

90 

87 

44 

36 

28 

11 

9 

26 

12 

5 

23 

21 

24 

23 

31 

16 

12 

12 

5 

2 

12-56  ±    1-55 

6-10 

11—15 

6-09  ±  [1-15' 

3-23  ±  [0-96" 

12-64  ±     1-67 

16—20 

21—25 

26—30  

14-89  ±    2  03 
18-75  ±    2-34 

31—35    

25  56  db    3-12 

36—40 

35  63  ±    348 

41—45 

36-36  ±    4-95 

46-50 

33-33  ±    5-37 

51—55  

42-86  ±     6-42 

56—60 

45-45  ±  10-58 

61—     

22-22  ±    9-85 

Totals 

1,315 

212 

16-12 

Table  XYI. 


-Pneumonia  statistics,  1854-1903.     Sexual  differences  in 
fatality. 


Age  group. 

Sex  with  liiglier 
fatiility  line. 

Difference 
and  probable  error. 

Ratio  of  iliffcreiice 
to  us  prolialjle  error. 

16—20 

21—25 

Female  

3-02  ±    1-87 
1-56  ±    2  30 
6-68  ±    2-76 
4-38  ±    3-57 
2-18  ±    3  93 
1-76  ±    5  41 

10-91  ±    5-9S 
3-05  ±    7-17 

11-90  ±  11-33 

1-ul 
0  68 

26—30 

31 — 35 

Male  

2-42 
]-23 

36—40 

0-55 

41—45 

J)     

0-33 

46—50 

1-82 

51—55 

56—60 

Female  

Male  

0-43 
1-05 
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Table  XVII. — Pneumonia  —  case  mortality.     Summari/  of  chivf  pnhlinlird 
series  oj  hospital  statistics. 

[As  the  crude  figures  are  generally  not  publislied,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
use  the  same  age  grouping  throughout.] 

LoxDON  Hospital,  1854-1903  (Greenwood  and  Candy). 


Age. 

Total  iiumljer  of  cases. 

Percentage  futality. 

.Males. 

Females. 

Malts. 

Females. 

0—10   

11—20   

21—30   

31—40  

41-50  

51—60  

61—70  

71  

733 
945 
855 
634 
388 
176 
60 
10 

404 
337 
269 
177 

80 

39 

}      ^    { 

7-9 

7-2 

19-1 

33-9 

40-7 
46-6 
583 
600 

94 
8-3 
16-7 
30-5 
350 
43G 

1        22-2 

3,8oi 

1,315 

— 

— 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  1897-1906  (Brown,  Koy.  Soe.  Med.). 


Age. 

Total  numb 

er  of  Cases. 

Percentage  fatalily. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Feni:iles. 

Under  15  .... 

131 

55 

23 

•0 

15—20  

180 

59 

4-4 

5  1 

20—30  

210 

47 

105 

4-3 

30—40  

177 

44 

260 

20-5 

40—50  

108 

22 

306 

31-8 

50-60  

48 

12 

50-0 

41-7 

Over  60 

11 

7 

54-5 

71-4 

S65 

246 

— 

— 

Guy's  H 

OSPITAL,*  1902-06  (Fawcett, 
Roy.  Soe.  Med.). 

Middlesex,  King's  College,  West- 
minster  (Pasteur  and   others,  Eov. 
Soe.  Med.),  1897-190(). 

Age. 

1  Total  number 
of  cases. 

Percenta^'e 
fatalitjC 

Age. 

Total  number 
of  cases. 

Percent  a^'c 
fatahtv. 

1—10.... 

,     285 

e-0 

10—19  

306 

56 

11—20 

174 

7-5 

20—1:9  

308 

14-9 

21—30.... 

98 

22-4 

30—39  

207 

343 

31—40.... 

80 

28-8 

40—49  

191 

38-7 

41—50... 

56 

411 

50— 5J  

83 

578 

51—60  ... 

24 

41-7 

60,  &(• 

50 

660 

Over  60 

10 

COO 

m 

— 

I. '45 

— 

*  Sexes  not  given  separately. 
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Table  XVTI  Contd. — Pneumonia — case  mortality. 


St.    Mary's    and    Charing     Cross 
Hospitals,    1897-1906    (Coby  and 
Bosanquet,  Roy.  Soc.  Med.). 

St.   Thomas'    Hospital,    1880-90 
(Hndden,  McKenzie  and  Ord). 

Age. 

Total  iiuniljer 
of  cases. 

Percentage 
fatality. 

Age. 

Total  number 
of  cases. 

Percentage 

fatality. 

10—20 

21—30 

31—40 

180 

204 

139 

79 

2Q 

19 

7-2 
181 
30-2 
40-5 
30-8 
52-6 

0—10  

11—20  

21—30  

31—40  

41—50  

51—60  

61,  &c 

123 

182 

153 

120 

85 

27 

15 

7-3 

4-4 

22-2 

41—50 

30-8 

51—60 

61,  &c 

376 
55-6 

66-7 

1 

647       ;       — 

-05 

— 

Middlesex  Hospital  (vSturges  and 
Coupland). 

Johns  .Hopkins  Hospital,  1889-1905 
(Cliatavd*  J.  H.  H.  Reports,  xv,  1910, 55). 

.                 1  Total  ni.mlier 

*   "    '                            of  CISL-S. 

I'e  cell! age 
fatality. 

Age. 

Total  niiinljci- 
of  cases. 

Percentage 
fatality. 

0—  9 ....'         188 

10—19 239 

20—29 230 

30-39 147 

40-49 107 

50—59 62 

60—69.  &e.  ..            26 

2-7 

4-8 
170 
313 
47-7 
40-3 
385 

1—10  

10—20  

20-33 

30-40  

40—50  

50—60  

60-70  

70  

47 
69 
212 
150 
88 
42 
30 
14 

6-4 
174 
193 
30-0 
43-2 
57-1 
83-3 
571 

999 

— 

65; 

— 

*  Including  35  "  terminal  "  pneumonias. 


Westpkn  Infirmaet,  Glasgow  (J.  G.  Andrew,  Age  incidence,  4'c.,  and 
comparative  frequency  in  disease,  page  235.     London,  1909. 


Age. 

Total  nnniber  of  cases. 

Percentage  fatality. 

Male?. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1—10  

27 

11 

3-7 

91 

10—20  

164 

43 

4-9 

70 

20—30  

254 

53 

15-0 

151 

30-40  

150 

45 

29-3 

311 

40—50  

134 

22 

39-6 

45-5 

60-60  

58 

7 

517 

28-6 

60—       

27 

<> 

51-9 

500 

Totals  .... 

814 

'83 

— 

— 
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Table  XVIIT. — Pneumonia  cases  {tnales)  1854-1903.     Graduation  of 
fatalitj/  rates. 


Actual 

Actual 

Age  group. 

perceiitiige 

fatality 
oljsei'veil. 

Calculated 
(1)* 

Calrulatcd 

(2).* 

Age  group. 

percentage 

lalality 
observed. 

Calculated 
(1).* 

Calculated 
(2).* 

6—10... 

21 

— 

0-3 

41—45  ... 

381 

40-4 

39-3 

11—15 

3-8 

53 

42 

46—50  ... 

44-2 

46-3 

45  5 

16—20.. 

9-6 

11-2 

92 

51—55  .... 

39-8 

521 

51-5 

21—25.... 

133 

170 

14-8 

56—60  .... 

57-4 

580 

57-0 

26—30... 

25-4 

22-9 

20  7 

61— ('5  .... 

56-5 

63-8 

61-4 

31—35.... 

29-9 

28-7 

26-8 

66—70  .. 

64-3 

(.9  7 

621 

36—40.. 

37-8 

31-6 

33-0 

70  

60  0 

75-5 

— 

*  (1)  Gives  ordinates  of  tlie  Ime  ^  =  5'8476  x  —  7'1130.     y  measured  from 

30  per  cent. ;  origin  of  x  mid  point  of  group  26 — 30.     (2)  Gives  ordinates  of 

*i        %  coHii    /,  X      \l-247l     /  X     \-08359 

the  stew  curve  y  =  62-711  1 1  +   1  — 1 

^  \         irSOl/  \         -7914/ 


Table  XIX. — Age  constitution  of  the  male  cases  of  pneumonia  admitted 
1899-1903  (f,094  cases)  compared,  vnth  the  age  constitution  of  the  male 
inhabitants  of  Stepney. 

[Numbers  reduced  to  percentages.] 


Age  group. 

Pneumonia 
patients. 

Inhabitants  of 
Stejiney. 

Age  group. 

Pneumonia 
patients. 

Inbaliitants  of 
Stepney. 

0—  4   .  ... 

10-05 

13-23 

35—39  

6-76 

6-87 

5—  9 

1207 

1        ll-2:i 

40—44 

5-30 

5-60 

10—14 

11-61 

1015 

45—49 

3-29 

4-37 

15—19 

15-90 

9-84 

50—54 

2-93 

3-78 

20-24 

1234 

10-45 

55—59 

1-83 

2-58 

25—29 

8-78 

921 

60—64 

110 

2-12 

30—34 

7-13 

,          7-91 

64 

0-91 

2-64 

Table  XX. — Pneumonia  fatality  statistics. 
Data  other  than  hospital  records. 


Total  number  of  cases. 


Ages. 


Males.     I      Females, 


Nuailier  of  deaths. 


Females. 


Percentage  fatalitv. 
Males.  Females. 


A. 

Collective 

Inventigation  Committee  of  Brit 

Med.  As.ioc* 

—10 

107 

59 

9 

4 

8-4 

6-8 

11-20 

144 

74 

6 

8 

4-2 

10-8 

21—30 

143 

72 

15 

12 

10-5 

16-7 

31-40 

110 

56 

23 

12 

20-9 

21-4 

41—50 

90 

31 

31 

7 

3 1--4 

226 

51—60 

47 

24 

16 

9 

34-0 

37-5 

61-70 

35 

24 

11 

9 

31-4 

37-5 

71—     

11 

12 

G 

8 

54-6 

66-7 

Totals  .... 

687 

15^ 

"7 

69 

17-0 

19-6 

*  C.  I.  R.,  ii,  29. 
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Table  XX  Contd. — Pneumonia  fatality  statistics. 


Azes. 


Total  nuiiilier  of  case? 


Males.  Kemnles. 


Number  of  deaths. 


Males.  Females. 


Percentage  fatality. 


Males. 


Female? 


B.   Versicherungspjlichtl.ge  Mitglieder  of  the  Leipzig  KranJcenJcasse.* 


—15 

25 

15—19 

596 

20—24 

459 

25—29 

438 

30-34 

417 

35—39 

392 

40—44 

361 

45—49 

281 

50—54 

187 

55-59 

13) 

60—64 

93 

65—69 

55 

70-     

38 

Totals  .... 

3,471 

1 

0 
23 
32 
56 
50 
61 
62 
57 
47 
43 
34 
22 
13 


39 
7  0 
12-8 
120 
156 
172 
20-3 
251 
33- 1 
36  6 
40-0 
34-2 


i4"+ 


*  Kranlcheltsverhdltnisse  f.  Leipzig,  Sfc.     Berlin  :  Ueymann,  1910. 


Table  XXI. — i.  London  Hospital  pneumonia  statistics  {males  \%b4:-\Q0'S). 
Regrouped  to  admit  of  comparison  with  the  Leipzig  data. 


Ages. 

Cases. 

|)eat!.s. 

I'ercentage 
t'rttality. 

Ages. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Perreiitage 
fatality. 

—  4.. 
5—  9.. 
10-14.. 
15—19... 
20—24... 
25—29.... 

281 
a  85 
362 
545 
471 
412 
325 
310 
253 

45 
12 
13 
40 
61 
96 
101 
109 
99 

1601 

312 

3-59 

7-34 

12-95 

23-30 

3108 

3516 

3913 

45—49  .... 
50—54  .... 
55-59  ... 
60—64  .... 
65—69  .... 
70  

170 
132 
74 
50 
19 
12 

62 
60 
43 
26 
10 
8 

36-47 
45-45 
58-11 
52-00 
5263 
66-67 

30-34  .. 

35—39 

40—44.... 

3,8oi 

785 

— 

II.  Comparison  of  London  Hospital  and  Leipzig  fatality  rates  for  five 
large  groups. 


Ratio  of 

Katio  of 

Prohahle 

difference 

Probable 

(liffeieiice 

Age  grou]) 

Difference. 

error  <if 

and 

.\ge  group. 

Difference. 

error  ot 

and 

dilfeiencc. 

probable 
error. 

difference. 

pnil)al)Ie 
error. 

20—24.... 

5  98 

1-32 

4-53 

35—39  ... 

19-60 

2-21 

8-87 

25—29.... 

10-51 

1-77 

594 

40—44  ... 

21-96 

2-46 

8-93 

30—31... 

19-09 

2-04 

936 

1911. 


(/  the  Lower  ExfreiiiUij  and  of  Lobar  Pneumonia. 
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Table  XXII. — Graduation  of  the  Leipzig  fatality  rates. 
Column  (1)  gives  the  observed  percentages. 
Column  (2),  ordinates  of  the  best  straiglit  line,  viz.,  Y  =  374  +  3-144X,  where 

Y  is  measured  from  the  fatality  at  ages  15—19,  and  tlie  unit  of  X  is  5  years. 
Column  (3),  ordinates  of  the  skew-curve.    ?/  =  3-3919(j;+  13-2683)'"<'"-"*(  — a:)-""""-'. 

Origin  at  the  end  of  the  range,  ■which  extends  from  112  to  77-6  jears,  the 

unit  being  5  years. 


Aijes. 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

Ages. 

(i.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

—15... 

0 

0-60 

0  74 

45— J9  ... 

20-28 

22-61 

22-58 

15—19... 

3-86 

3-74 

373 

50—54  .... 

25-13 

25-75 

25-96 

20— 2 1... 

6-97 

689 

676 

55—59  ... 

3308 

28-90 

29-45 

25-29... 

12-79 

10-03 

9-83 

60—64  .... 

36  56 

32-04 

3315 

30-34... 

11-99 

13-18 

12-93 

65—69  .... 

40-UO 

3518 

37-19 

35—39  .. 
40—44  ... 

15-56 
1717 

16-32 
19-46 

16-09 
19-30 

70-       .... 

34-21 

38-33  i 

41-97 
(ages  70 — 74) 

Tablk  XXIII. — Statistics  of  the  Seraphim  Hospital^  Stockholm,  1840-55. 

{Huss.) 


Alt  caxes. 

Excliid 

iig  patients  admitted  in  a 
morilund  .state. 

Ages. 

Number 

Number 

Percentage 

Ages. 

Number 

Number 

Percentii^e 

of  cases. 

of  deatlis. 

fatality. 

of  cases. 

of  dcallis. 

fatality. 

5—10... 

9 

1 

Ill 

5—10  .... 

9 

1 

Ill 

10—20... 

233 

18 

7-7 

10—20  ... 

229 

14 

6-1 

20—30.... 

1,064 

84 

7-9 

20—30  .. 

1,011 

61 

5-9 

30-40  .. 

847 

128 

15-1 

30—40  ... 

816 

97 

11-9 

40—50... 

382 

91 

23-8 

40—50  .. 

363 

72 

19-8 

50—60. 

131. 

36 

26-9 

50—60  .... 

125 

27 

21-6 

60—70. 

36 

14 

38-9 

60—70  .... 

29 

7 

241 

70—80... 

5 

3 

60-0 

70-80  .... 

4 

2 

50-0 

Totals 

:,7io 

3  75 

,3-8 

2,6i6 

281 

10-7 

Table  XXIV. — Stockholm  cases  (fluss).     Se.c  distribution. 


Males. 

remalea. 

Ages. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Percentage 

fulality. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Percentage 
fatality. 

5—10 

10—20 

20—30 

30—40 

40—50 

50—60 

60—70 

70—80 

6 

195 

901 

7.14 

284 

69 

16 

2 

1 

8 

48 

78 

60 

17 

5 

2 

16-7 

41 

5-3 

10-9 

21-1 

24-6 

31-3 

100-0 

3 

34 

140 

102 

79 

56 

13 

2 

6 
13 
19 
12 
10 

2 

17-7 
93 
186 
15-2 
179 
15-4 

Totals 

2,187 

Z19 

lO-QI 

4-9 

62 

•4'.= 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Candy's  Paper. 

Mr.  Yule  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  projiosing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Candy  for  bringing  this  Paper  before 
the  Society.  The  authors  deserved,  indeed,  a  partieuhirly  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  because,  judging  from  the  conckision  of  the  l*aper,  they 
seemed  to  feel  somewhat  depressed  at  the  lack  of  definiteness  in  their 
results ;  they  suggested  that  their  enquiries  had  been  in  some  direc- 
tions barren,  Avith  the  result  that  Mr.  Greenwood  and  his  colleague 
had  by  no  means  realised  the  exjDectations  with  which  they  embai'ked 
on  the  enquiry.  But  the  value  of  a  paper  ought  not  to  be  judged 
simply  from  the  definiteness  of  the  results  obtained.  They  had  at 
the  London  Hospital  a  record  of  unequalled  length  as  regards  the 
data  aiforded.  It  had  no  doubt  occurred  to  many  that  such  data 
required  investigation,  that  a  number  of  useful  and  interesting 
results  ought  to  be  deduced  from  such  data;  but  nol)ody  seemed 
to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  investigation,  and  it  was  left  to 
Mr.  Greenwood  and  his  colleague  to  undertake  this  research. 
They  could  not  tell  until  the  enquiry  had  made  considerable 
progress  how  far  the  data  would  show  stiiking  changes,  or  how  far 
they  might  only  give  results  of  most  doubtful  interpretation.  It 
was  a  great  deal  to  have  at  least  exhibited  clearly  what  were  the 
difficulties  in  interpreting  such  data,  and  possibly  to  suggest  some 
directions  in  which  they  might  be  improved  for  comparative 
purposes.  How  great  were  the  difficulties  of  comparison  was 
illustrated  by  passage  after  passage  in  the  Paper.  First,  there 
were  difficulties  arising  from  the  selective  character  of  the  data. 
The  patients  wei'e  selected  from  a  special  social  class ;  and  the 
intensity  of  such  selection  might  have  changed  during  the  very 
long  peinod  under  review.  As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Paper,  the  percentage  of  lal^ourers  recorded  in  the  admission  books 
was  23  per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  17  per  cent,  at 
the  end.'  But  this  difi'erence  was  fairly  considerable — nearly  one- 
third  of  the  latter  figure — and  it  certainly  raised  some  doubt  how 
far  the  data  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  were  strictly 
comparable  as  regards  social  class.  Again,  there  was  a  certain 
selection  of  cases,  probably  to  an  unknown  extent,  according  to 
severity ;  the  less  severe  cases  might  not  have  gone  to  the 
hospital.  There  was,  again,  apparently  the  possibility  of  selection 
according  to  sex,  so  that  one  sex  might  not  appear  in  its 
proper  proportion,  e.g.,  in  pneumonia  cases.  Again,  the  methods 
of  diagnosis  had  changed,  and  were  no  doubt  much  better 
now  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  that  might  introduce  a  whole 
series  of  sources  of  error  in  making  a  comparison  over  a  long 
period.  Then,  again,  the  age  and  sex  composition  of  patients  might 
have  changed ;  and  that  introduced  a  further  source  of  difiiculty  in 
comparison  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  period  under 
review  ;  but  that  dilficulty  could  to  a  certain  extent  be  obviated  by 
well-known  methods.     In  the  case  of  fractures  of  the  leg  there  was 
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jinother  difficulty  of  (juite  u  (liiiercnt  kind  to  which  ;ittciitioii  was 
(h-awn,  namely,  that  the  death  might  not  be  due  to  the  fracture,  but 
to  shock  ;  that  introduced  a  source  of  error  which  had  to  be  allowed 
for  in  some  way.  Again,  fractures  of  the  leg  might  be  excluded 
from  the  records  (of  amputation  cases)  in  certain  cases.  Finally, 
the  mere  case  mortality  might  be  misleading  as  a  guide  to  what  they 
actually  wanted  to  know,  viz.,  the  success  of  siu'gical  or  medical 
treatment,  because,  although  death  might  not  have  resulted,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  patients  Avere  discharged  as  thoroughly 
cured  in  the  olden  days  as  in  the  present.  Therefore  the  problem 
of  comparison  bristled  with  difficulties.  Beyond  all  these  difficulties, 
but  by  no  means  the  least,  they  had  the  question,  which  the  authors 
had  dealt  with  at  considerable  length,  of  "  fluctuations  of  sampling," 
as  they  were  termed.  Even  if  the  general  conditions  remained 
precisely  the  same  from  year  to  year,  one  would  nevertheless  expect 
more  or  less  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
any  cause  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  one  expected  variations 
in  the  proportion  of  sixes  in  throwing  dice.  The  magnitude  of 
such  fluctuations  in  the  case  of  dice-throwing  could  be  foretold  on 
theoretical  grounds ;  and  if  anyl^ody  were  sceptical  as  regards  the 
theory  he  would  find  that  actual  experiments  had  been  carried  out 
for  checking  theory  by  making  long  series  of  throws.  In  certain 
forms  of  mortality  the  fluctuations  one  got  from  year  to  year  were 
measured  with  beautiful  accuracy  by  a  formula  based  on  the  simple 
theory  as  apjilied  to  dice-throwing.  A  very  good  case  was  one 
given  by  von  Bortkewitsch,  viz.,  the  numbers  of  deaths  in  certain 
German  Army  Corps  from  the  kick  of  a  horse ;  it  was  a  particularly 
simple  case,  because  the  number  of  men  and  all  the  conditions  were 
fixed.  The  fluctuations  in  deaths  from  year  to  year  in  that  case 
were  measured  almost  precisely  to  the  second  place  of  decimals  by 
the  theoretical  formula.  But  that  simple  theory  did  not  apply  to 
the  ordinary  population  of  both  sexes  and  varied  ages,  even  in  the 
case  of  pure  accidents,  and  there  were  further  risks  in  applying 
it  when  dealing  with  many  causes  of  death  which  were  not  pure 
accident.  When  throwing  well-made  ordinary  dice  the  chance  of 
getting  a  six  was  approximately  the  same  for  every  die  at  every 
throw,  and  the  theory  was  simple.  But  if  one  had  a  lot  of  bad  dice, 
or  possibly  a  set  which  one  had  collected  for  one's  own  private 
purposes,  in  which  the  chance  of  throwing  a  six  with  certain  dice 
was  very  high  and  the  chance  of  throwing  a  six  with  others  was 
very  low  indeed,  and  one  used  a  handful  of  such  dice  for  throwing, 
the  fluctuations  in  the  propor-tion  of  sixes  thrown  would  not  be  that 
given  for  the  simple  case  of  perfect  dice.  The  population  subject 
to  the  risk  of  mortality  was  like  that  handful  of  heterogeneous  dice, 
for  the  two  sexes  and  individuals  of  different  ages  were  of  quite 
different  susceptibility  to  many  causes  of  death,  and  pi'obably 
many  persons  even  of  the  same  age  and  sex  possessed  oi'ganically 
difterent  susceptibilities.  With  that  form  of  heterogeneity  the 
fluctuations  of  sampling  would  be  rather  less  than  would  be  expected 
in  the  simple  case.  But  suppose  that  while  the  dice  were  bad,  in 
the  same  sort  of  way,  one  took  them  up  difterently ;  suppose  one 
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began  by  making  a  series  of  throws  with  dice  which  were  loaded  so 
as  to  give  sixes  too  frequently,  then  one  went  on  to  another  series 
of  throws  AV'ith  dice  loaded  to  give  sixes  not  so  often  as  they  should, 
and  then  with  another  series  of  ordinary  good  dice,  and  one  pooled 
all  those  records  together.  In  that  case  one  would  get  a  much 
higher  fluctuation  in  the  proportion  of  sixes  than  if  one  had  used 
the  good  dice  throughout.  Again,  that  represented  what  happened 
in  the  deaths  from  various  causes  from  year  to  year ;  in  one  year 
the  weather  might  be  favourable,  and  in  another  year  it  might  be 
unfavourable.  Again,  there  was  yet  another  cause  of  divergence 
from  simple  theory.  If  one  threw  one  die  and  one  got  a  six,  one 
was  no  more  likely  to  get  a  six  on  throwing  the  next  time.  But 
that  was  not  so  if  one  had  a  case  of  infectious  disease ;  if  one  had 
one  case  in  a  district  in  a  certain  period  one  was  more  likely  to  have 
another.  In  certain  forms  of  accident  even,  e.g.,  explosions  in  mines, 
if  there  was  one  death  there  was  likely  to  be  more  than  one.  In 
such  cases  the  events  were  not  independent.  All  these  sources  of 
divergence  rendered  the  applicability  of  the  simple  theory  of 
sampling  to  test  the  significance  of  a  certain  death-rate  based  on  a 
limited  number  of  oiiservations  exceedingly  difficult ;  the  subject 
required  a  great  deal  more  discussion  than  it  had  hitherto  received, 
and  he  was  very  glad  Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Candy  had  initiated 
such  a  discussion  in  this  Paper.  The  question  was  raised  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  Westergaard,  who  used  in  his  book  on 
mortality  the  simple  binomial  formula  for  testing  the  significance  of 
death  rates,  but  the  subject  had  not  received  much  attention  in 
other  quarters.  As  Mr.  Greenwood  had  very  well  stated,  the 
difficulties  were  objective  difficulties — to  determine  precisely  what 
they  wanted  to  know,  and  how  they  Avere  to  represent  the  case 
theoretically  in  order  to  obtain  some  mathematical  expression  for 
the  fluctuation  of  sampling  under  the  conditions  subsisting  in  fact 
and  not  in  the  usual  simplified  theory.  Even  in  one  of  the  authors' 
cases,  where  he  would  have  expected  a  better  result,  it  appeared 
that  they  had  not  got  by  any  means  the  fluctuations  of  the  simplest 
case  of  sampling  alone ;  he  referred  to  Table  8,  "  Fractures  of  the 
thigh,"  which  the  authors  passed  over  rather  briefly  in  one  para- 
graph because  the  fluctuations  in  the  fatality  were  so  great. 
Inconveniently  rather  for  theoretical  purposes,  the  numbers  in  the 
first  column  of  the  table,  on  which  the  mortality  was  based, 
fluctuated  a  great  deal  themselves,  so  that  no  great  weight  could 
be  attached  to  the  theoretical  result ;  but  so  far  as  the  figures  went, 
the  standard  deviation  of  the  observed  fatality  rates  was  about 
twice  as  great  as  would  have  been  expected  from  the  theory  of 
sampling  in  its  simplest  form.  Why  did  the  fatalities  fluctuate  so 
much  in  that  case  1  Had  Mr.  Greenwood  any  reason  to  suggest  1 
He  would  also  like  to  ask  one  question  with  regard  to  the  method 
used  for  excluding  cases  of  simple  fracture  where  death  might  be 
due  to  shock.  About  what  proportion  of  cases  had  to  be  excluded 
owing  to  death  taking  place  duiing  the  first  three  days,  and  had 
that  proportion  greatly  changed  during  the  long  period  under 
review  ? 
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Dr.  Dl'DFlF.LD,  ill  seeoiuliiig  tlic  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Yule  that  tlie  thaidcs  of  tlie  Societ}-  were  the  more  (hie  to 
the  authors  in  that  the\'  had  sul>mitted  their  Pa])er  in  spite  of  the 
disappointing  results  which  they  had  obtained  from  their  inquiry. 
He  thought  the  time  had  come  for  systematic  examination  of 
hospital  statistics.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  the  record.s 
of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  had  been  recently  published,  and 
had  been  noted  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Jonrmd.  AVithout 
wishing  to  question  the  authors'  right  to  decide  how  they  should 
deal  with  their  data,  he  had  one  criticism  to  oflier  on  the 
method  adopted,  a  criticism  based  on  medical  rather  than  statistical 
grounds.  He  thought  that  the  grouping  of  the  periods  was 
unfortunate  in  that  such  grouping  had  been  made  without  reference 
to  the  epochal  periods  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Having  regard 
to  the  great  changes  in  surgery  brought  about  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  anaesthetics  and  "  Listerism,"  i.e.,  antiseptic  (or  preferablj^ 
"  aseptic  ")  methods  of  treatment,  he  Avould  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  data  relating  to  fractures  grouped  into  periods  which 
contrasted  the  results  obtained  before  and  since  those  changes.  In 
the  old  days  when  such  injuries  were  dealt  with  without  anaesthetics, 
shock,  apart  from  that  clue  to  the  injury  itself,  played  no  small 
part  in  the  after  historj^  of  the  case.  The  treatment  of  compound 
fractures  prior  to  aseptic  surgery  yielded  very  different  results  to 
those  now  obtained.  p]ven  with  the  arrangement  adopted  by  the 
authors,  the  figures  given  in  Table  I  (simple  fractures)  and  Table  XII 
(compound  fractures)  indicated  that  such  improvements  in  treatment 
had  not  been  without  effect  on  the  fatalities.  Turning  to  pneumonia, 
the  change  in  the  method  of  treatment  had  been  nearly  as  important, 
1)leeding,  which  was  the  rule,  being  now  practically  abandoned. 
Instead  of  doing  everything  which  might  lower  the  patient's 
resistance  to  the  disease,  every  effort  was  made  to  strengthen  his 
powers  of  resistance.  That  change  in  treatment  he  believed  might 
be  said  to  have  been  introduced  somewhere  between  1855  and  18G5. 
But  no  matter  how  the  data  were  handled  there  still  remained  a 
question  as  to  the  value  of  the  data  themselves.  The  authors  said 
that  the  diagnoses  on  which  their  figures  were  based  had  been  taken 
from  the  "admission  books."  It  was  (lesiral)le  to  know  who  kept 
those  books,  and  what  diagnosis  had  been  entered  therein.  Was  it 
the  diagnosis  made  on  admission  to  the  hospital  ?  Or  was  it  the 
diagnosis  made  after  observation  of  the  case  1  The  two  were  very 
frecpiently  cpiite  (.lifferent.  He  might  o1)serve  parenthetically  that 
the  two  diseases  chosen  for  examination  were  not  diseases  in  which 
the  fatality  was  deemed  to  be  high,  certainly  not  in  the  case  of 
healthy  young  adults.  The  distribution  as  regards  sex  and  age 
was,  he  thought,  vitiated  by  two  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  men  were  more  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  institutional  treatment  than  women.  To  some  extent  that  was 
due,  in  all  probaljility,  to  the  desire  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 
breadwinner  of  the  familv,  whose  death  meant  the  break-up  of  the 
home,  which  could  be  carried  on  somehow  even  after  the  death  of 
the  mother.     Moreover,  the  mother  if  she  remained  at  home  could 
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do  something  to  keep  the  home  in  order  during  her  ilhiess,  unless 
she  were  very  seriously  incapacitated.  Ages  and  occupations  were 
well-known  to  l)e  very  unieliably  stated,  especially  by  hospital 
patients.  It  seemed,  indeed,  that  all  statistical  data  in  connection 
with  hospitals,  except  the  actual  diagnoses,  or  what  were  better 
still,  post  mortem  examination  results,  required  to  be  dealt  with 
very  circumspectly. 

Mr.    Greenwood   in    reply,   having    thanked    Mr.    Yule    and 
Dr.  Dudfield  for  their  kind  remarks,  said  the  object  of  the  Paper 
had  been  entirely  fulfilled  by  Avhat  the}^  had  said.     The  fact  was 
that   hospital   statistics   were   in   many  respects  bad,  but  all   the 
statistical  knowledge  that  the  medical  student  received  was  based 
entirely  on  those  statistics ;  for,  in  the  ordinary  text-book  which  a 
young  man  going  in  for  medicine  read,  the  statistics  of  the  fatality 
of  disease  were  taken  from,  say  Smith's  series  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
or  Jones's  series  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  so  on.    It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  them.     Another  point  was  that,  until  one 
examined  them  at  some  length  and  produced  cut  and  dried  evidence 
as  to  where  they  were  bad  and  might  be  improved,  they  were  not 
going  to  be  improved.    The  class  of  statistics  discussed  in  the  Paper 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  them,  strange  as  it  might  sound.     If  one 
took  the  statistics  dealing  with   the   inheritance  of   disease  they 
seemed  to  a  statistician  perfectly  humorous  in  their  badness,  and 
he  did  not  believe  they  would  ever  be  improved  till  some  body  like 
that  Society — perhaps  by  means  of  a  committee  on  the  subject — 
made  some  pronouncement.     Most  hospital  administrators  would 
naturally  retort  to  critics  of  their  records,  "You  are  abusing  these 
things,  but  why  don't  3'ou  look  into  them  1"     Nobody  ever  looked 
into  them  or  proposed  any  reform  in  the  system.     With  regard  to 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Yule,  they  were  purely  on  the  statistical 
side,  and  they  were  therefore  to  him  personally  of  extreme  interest. 
Mr.  Yule  and  he  had  had  some  talk  over  the  Paper,  and  he  intended 
to  have  much  further  talk  with  him  on  the  subject.     The  pro1:)lem 
of  random  dispersions  in  the  case  of  a  varying  probability  was  an 
exceedingly  troublesome  thing  to  deal  with  statistically,  but  was 
very  important,  not  so  much  in  the  cases  dealt  with  as  in  the  case 
of  acutely  infectious  diseases,  such  as  plague.     This  was  a  subject 
which  came  in  his  way,  for  he  had  had  to  investigate  the  statistics 
of  plague.     He  would  have,  for  instance,  returns  from  an  Indian 
province,  and   he   would   find   that   retuins   from  certain  villages 
showed  a  much  greater  mortality  than  the  average  of  the  whole 
district  during  a  given  epidemic.     The  problem  was  whether  one 
could  attribute  this  to  local  conditions,  or  whether  it  was  an  error 
in  sampling.     Then  there  came  in  all  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Yule 
had  raised.     His  impression  was  that  the  only  practicable  way  of 
dealing  with  the  point  was  to  treat  the  epidemic  as  a  series  of  tests 
with  the  different  sets  of  dice.     The  chance  of  death  or  of  infection 
must  be  a  function  of  at  least  two  variables ;  of  the  exhaustion  of 
susceptible   people,   and   of   the   change   in   the   virulence   of   the 
organism.     The  only  way  he   could  see  of   getting  at  it  for  the 
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purpose  of  a  practical  test  was  to  have  the  mortality  fioni  tlie 
epidemic  divided  up  into  veiy  shoi't  intervals  of  time,  and  to  com- 
pare the  rate,  so  to  speak,  for  each  week,  which  could  he  rou<,ddy 
paralleled  to  a  different  series  of  sets  of  dice.  'J'he  pojjulation  at 
risk  each  week  and  the  chance  of  infection  (huing  that  week  l)cing 
known,  it  Avas  possible  to  treat  the  figures  by  relatively  simple 
methods  which  he  need  not  go  into.  This  was  not  very  satisfactory 
from  the  mathematical  standpoint,  l)ut  it  was  an  impoilant  statistical 
problem  requiring  immediate  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  statistics  of  thigh  fractures  which  Air.  Yule  had 
referred  to,  the  reason  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  attach  much 
importance  to  them  was  the  enormous  variation  in  the  age 
distribution  from  decennium  to  decennium ;  he  strongly  suspected 
that  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  might  not  be  a  single  entity. 
Home  of  these  cases  were  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  ])one 
in  old  people,  others  fracture  of  the  shaft.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  might  be  quite  different  classes  of  injury,  which  could 
not  be  compared.  He  could  not  say  exactly  the  number  which  were 
excluded  by  the  three-day  rule,  l)ut  it  was  not,  he  thought,  very 
large.  He  felt  qin'te  clear,  however,  that  something  of  that  sort 
must  be  done  because  of  the  question  of  shock.  With  regard  to  the 
points  raised  by  Dr.  Dudfield  most  of  them  were  medical ;  and  he 
felt  a  certain  dilHdence  in  replying  to  them,  because  although  he 
was  a  medical  man  in  the  technical  sense,  his  name  being  included 
in  the  Medical  Kegister,  he  did  not  think  any  "  patients  "  of  his 
could  now  be  seen  alive.  As  to  the  grouping  in  arbitrary  periods  of 
years  he  was  not  quite  clear  that  that  had  made  mucla  difference, 
because  those  great  improA'ements  in  medical  treatment  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Dudfield  (he  could  oidy  speak  with  regard  to  the  London 
Hospital)  had  not  been  introduced  at  any  hard  and  fast  period. 
To  take  Listerism  as  an  example,  at  the  time  he  (Mr.  Greenwood) 
was  a  student  everyone  practised  the  cori-ect  ritual  ;  l)ut  when  his 
father  was  a  student,  thiity  to  forty  years  ago,  some  of  the  surgeons 
practised  the  proper  ritual  of  those  days,  with  the  carbolic  s[)ray 
always  going ;  others,  he  believed,  practised  the  old  methods, 
operating  in  frock  coats  which  had  seen  many  a  bloody  da}'  for 
years,  while  some  tried  a  half-and-half  procedure,  so  that  it  took 
many  years  for  the  process  to  become  generalised  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  there  were  any  very  sharp  chronological  lines  of  division. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  he  would  have  thought 
that  the  custom  of  Ijleeding  might  have  been  given  up  rather 
earlier  than  Dr.  Dudfield  suggested.  He  thought  it  went  out,  as 
far  as  routine  practice  was  concerned,  in  the  fifties.  As  to  diagnosis 
that  was  a  point  he  tried  to  look  into,  and  he  was  disposed  to  come 
to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that  the  recorded  diagnosis  in  the  eailier 
days  might  be  more  accurate  than  at  present.  In  the  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  the  house  stall",  as  it  was  now  called, 
was  non-existent;  there  were  no  house  physicians  or  house  surgeons, 
but   there  was  a  resident  medical  otiicer,'    a   man   who  held  that 

'  The  apothecary  of  the   early  days  ;  tlie   title   of  resident  meilieal   oflicor 
■was  first  used  in  1854'. 
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appointment  often  for  years,  and  was  probably  a  fairly  experienced 
person.  If  one  looked  at  the  entries  in  the  old  registers  the  diagnoses 
often  contained  many  technical  words.  They  were  not,  he  thought, 
the  diagnoses  of  the  porter,  who  entered  what  occurred  to  him  at 
the  time.  He  suspected  that  they  were  either  made  by  the  surgeon, 
who  perhaps  attended  even  more  frequently  and  regularly  than 
now,  or  by  the  resident  medical  officer,  who  would  be  a  much  more 
experienced  person  in  the  long  run  than  the  house  staff  of  the  present 
day.  When  one  came  to  modern  times  Dr.  Dudfield's  point  was 
extremely  sound ;  one  could  not  be  sure  how  far  diagnoses  were 
made  by  the  receiving  room  officers,  who  were  generally  young  men 
quite  freshly  c|ualifiecl,  and  how  far  they  had  the  imprimatur  of  the 
physician  or  surgeon,  but  when  one  took  the  particular  diseases 
analysed  in  the  Paper  it  seemed  to  him  that  fracture  of  the  leg 
was  a  condition  which  any  fairly  experienced  person  was  likely  to 
diagnose  correctly  in  most  cases.  In  the  case  of  pneumonia,  not 
having  to  diagnose  cases  himself,  he  could  say,  with  arm-chair 
confidence,  that  it  seemed  a  fairly  easy  thing  to  diagnose  in  typical 
cases ;  ancl  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Candy  and  he 
chose  those  two— on  the  ground  that  the  diagnosis  would  be 
moderately  easy.  He  quite  agreed  that  the  ages  were  probably 
very  inaccurate,  and  as  to  the  occupations  the  same  remark 
applied.  That  was  one  reason  why  he  suggested  that  17  per 
cent,  as  against  24  per  cent,  might  not  mean  a  very  great 
improvement.  The  occupations  seemed  to  be  rather  less  crudely 
analysed  in  the  hospital  admission  liooks  to-day  than  formerly. 
One  found  people  described  as  "  bricklayer's  labourers  "  or  under 
some  other  subdivisions.  So  far  as  he  could  judge,  a  person  now 
simply  described  as  "  labourer  "  was  not  doing  anything  in  particular. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  records  of  all  kinds  of  people  were  perhaps 
included  as  labourers  who  M^ould  now  have  a  special  trade  description. 
Some  were  agricultural  labourers,  because  the  hosjiital  probably 
drew  on  a  larger  geographical  area  in  the  eighteenth  century  than 
it  did  now.  As  to  the  question  of  the  cause  of  death  after  fracture 
a  very  small  percentage  of  cases  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  having 
died  as  the  direct  resiilt  of  the  fracture.  Such  directly  conditioned 
deaths  might  result  from  fatty  emboli,  but  were  exceedingly  rare ; 
and  he  thoroughly  agreed  with  Dr.  Dudfield  that  hardly  anyone 
died  as  the  result  of  an  ordinary  fracture.  The  reason  why  so 
many  people  died  in  the  old  days  was,  as  far  as  he  could  judge, 
and  looking  at  the  matter  from  a  modern  standpoint,  improper 
treatment.  The  curious  point  was  that  if  one  looked  at  the  old 
records,  which  gave  the  length  of  stay  in  the  hospital,  simple  fracture 
cases  were  kept  in  often  for  months,  sometimes  quite  colossal 
periods.  What  probably  happened  to  them  was  that  they  became 
subject  to  bed-sores  and  got  into  an  unpleasant  condition  generally, 
becoming  liable  to  catch  some  of  the  infectious  diseases  which  are 
said  frequently  to  have  ravaged  a  hospital  in  the  old  days.  These 
deaths  were  due  to  the  treatment  of  the  fracture,  not  to  the  fracture 
itself.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Candy  and  he  took 
those  cases.     That  sort  of  thing  did  not  happen  nowadays,  and  it 
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was  interesting  to  measure  the  resultant  saving  in  life.  It  was  not 
perhaps  entirely  owing  to  conscious  treatment,  but  partly  to  the 
demands  for  beds  in  a  hospital  that  they  did  not  kee])  patients  in 
bed  longer  than  was  a1)Solutely  necessar3\  It  was  possible  that  the 
motive  for  emptying  the  l)eds  had  had  a  thoroughly  sound  effect  on 
the  chance  of  recovery  in  fracture  cases.  In  the  old  days  there  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  nearly  so  much  pressure  on  the  space ;  so 
the  people  came  in  with  a  fracture  and  stopped  in  bed  for  months, 
which  was  not,  in  most  cases,  good  for  them.  He  was  very  sorry 
that  the  results  of  the  analysis  were  not  more  interesting,  l)ut  he 
hoped  he  had  made  good  the  case  as  to  the  grounds  for  bringing 
forward  a  Paper  of  this  kind  at  the  Statistical  Society. 

The  President  announced  that,  as  the  result  of  the  ballot, 
M.  Lucien  March  and  Dr.  Robert  Meyer  had  been  elected  Honorary 
Fellows. 


The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 


G.Palgrave  Barker, B. A.  (Camb.). 

J.  VV.  S.  Callie. 

E.  T.  F.  Crowe. 

Drummond  Drummond  Fraser. 

a.  II.  Griffin. 


Artliur  Maxwell. 
Giorgio  Mortara. 
A.W.  Oke. 

M.  I.  Trachtenberg,  B.A. 
G.  Morgan  Webb. 
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L — Industrial  Insurance. 

In  a  supplement  (No.  11,  191L  Tiil.ingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr. 
Price  4  marks)  to  the  Archiv  fur  SoziahLissensrhaft  vnd  Sozialpolitil; 
Dr.  P.  A.  Sohner  discusses  "  Die  Private  Volksversicberung,  ihr 
Wesen  uiid  ihr  Wert,"  describing  the  working  of  the  German 
insurance  societies  carrying  on  that  form  of  insurance  which  is 
familiar  in  England  through  the  operations  of  the  "  Prudential," 
and  criticising  their  methods  of  working.  With  the  greater  pait  of 
his  valuable  contribution  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but  there  are 
certain  statistics  embodied  in  his  work  which  are  of  general  interest, 
and  these  are  here  reproduced. 

Industrial  or  popuhxr  insurance  in  Germany  dates  from  1856, 
and  there  are  now  17  societies  engaged  therein  which  in  1907  had 
6,402,153  policies  in  force  carrying  insurances  amounting  to  about 
59,851,000/.,  figures  which  lag  far  behind  the  26,858,618  policies  in 
force  in  England  in  the  same  year  for  267,470,000/.  The  average 
amount  of  a  policy  in  Germany  is  thus  9'35/.,  and  in  England  9*96/. , 
and  has  fallen  in  Germany  from  over  10/.  in  1896.  Two  of  the  German 
companies,  the  Victoria  with  3,027,372  policies  for  30,672,000/.,  and 
the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  with  2,362,869  policies  for  16,912,000/., 
cover  84  per  cent,  of  the  policies  and  79^5  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum 
insured. 

Not  only  are  the  policies  taken  out,  as  their  amount  shows,  by 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  but  they  mostly  run  for  ten 
or  fifteen  j^ears,  serving  as  a  means  of  saving  to  cover  certain 
normal  expenses  of  life,  such  as  education,  military  service,  &c. 
The  economic  weakness  of  the  insurers  shows  itself  most  vividly  in 
the  great  number  of  policies  which  lapse,  because  after  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  insurance  is  over  the  small  benefit  promised  is 
outweighed  by  the  pressure  of  other  claims  or  by  inability  to  pay 
arising  from  illness  or  unemployment.  In  the  six  years,  1902-07, 
2,295,266  policies  lapsed,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the  5,275,428  new 
policies  entered  into  in  that  time.  The  insurance  so  dropped 
amounted  to  26,655,000/.,  but  part  of  the  policies  were  converted 
into  assurances  corresponding  to  the  amounts  already  paid. 

The  following  table  gives  the  experience  of  the  Victoria  from 
its  commencement  in  1892  down  to  1907.  It  relates,  not  to  the 
number  of  policies,  but  to  the  amount  insured.  The  total  amount 
of  the  new  insurances  taken  up  in  a  year  and  remaining  in  force  at 
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the  end  of  that  3'car  is  denoted  hy  100,  and  tlie  followini;  fimues  in 
the  horizontal  lines  show  what  ])ercentagc  of  ihat  total  remains  in 
existence  at  the  end  of  each  following  year.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  policies  which  have  matured  and  those  which  liave  lap'^cd, 
and  those  snnis  are  not  taken  into  account  which  have  expired  in 
the  course  of  the  calendar  year  denoted.  Dr.  Sohner  observes  that 
for  the  first  nine  years,  at  least,  few  policies  expire  through  death, 
and  still  fewer  through  maturity. 


1S92. 

issta.    !    is'.ii.        1S115.    1    18%. 

i                            1 

1897. 

189?. 

\<w. 

1892 

'93 

'94 

'95 

'96    

100 

81-9 
100 

75-7 
85-7 
100 

733    I     71.3 
80-8    j    77-7 
8(;-3        81-9 
100       1     82-8 
—      i  100 

680 
751 
78-2 
78-3 
80-0 
100 

66-3 
726    , 
760 
74-7 
761 
80-8 
100 

6i-5 
70-8 
731 
71-6 
716 

'97 

76*3 

'98 

'99 

80-8 
100 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904, 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1802 

'93 

63-4 
69-4 
71-4 
69-2 
680 
71-2 
770 
82-4 
lUO 

62-2 
680 
69  9 
67-4 
65-5 
67-8 
711 
78-2 
83-2 
100 

1 

57-5 
66-1 
68-4 
65-7 
63-5 
65-0 
G6-9 
71-9 
795 
83-1 
100 

56-4 
47-2 
660 
64-4 
62-0 
63-3 
64-4 
67-8 
73-3 
79-4 
80-3 
100 

55-5 
4V2 
42-1 
62-2 
609 
62-0 
626 
65-4 
69-5 
735 
76-2 
79-7 
100 

54-6 
42-1 
39-5 
38-5 
58-6 
CO-8 
61-2 
63-4 
66-8 
69-6 
70-4 
75-3 
79-8 
100 

51-7 
400 
35-2 
35-8 
31-8 
583 
601 
620 
65  0 
67-2 
66-9 
69-9 
76-0 
80-5 
100 

19-9 
360 

'94 

'95 

31-9 
31-3 

'96 

'97 

290 
307 

'98 

57-4 

'99     

608 

1900    

634 

'01 

65-4 

'02 

'03 

64-6 
66-5 

'04 

706 

'05 

'06 

'07 

76-4 
80-7 
100 

These  figures  show  heavy  drops  after  ten  and  after  fifteen  years 
on  account  of  the  maturing  of  policies,  and  would  appear  to  prove 
that  between  1892  and  1907  the  ten-year  policy  was  becoming 
more  popular.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  after  the  first  two  years 
the  prospect  o[  life  of  a  policy  is  much  higher.  H.\\'.M. 
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II. — Prices  of  Commodities  in  1910. 
By  A.  Sauerbeck. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  prices  of  forty -five 
commodities  during  the  last  twenty  years  as  compared  with  the 
standard  period  of  eleven  years,  1867-77,  Avhich  in  the  aggregate 
is  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  twenty-five  years  1853-77  (see 
the  Society's  Journal,  1886,  pp.  592  and  648,  and  1893,  pp.  220 
and  247)  :— 

Summar)/  of  Index  Xumhers.     Groups  of  Articles,  1867-77  =  loo. 


Vege- 
table 
Food 
(Corn, 

&c.). 

75 
65 
59 
55 
54 

Si 
60 

67 
60 
62 

62 

63 
62 

('I 
63 

62 
69 
70 
71 
^5 

Animal 
Food 

(Meat, 
&c.). 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

71 
69 

75 
65 
62 

59 

52 
51 

h 
54 

46 
41 
44 

50 
52 

46 

48 
48 
50 
54 

Total 
Food . 

77 
73 
72 
66 
64 

62 

65 
68 
65 
69 

67 
67 
66 
68 
69 

69 
72 
72 
73 
74 

Mine- 
rals. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total 
Mate- 
rials. 

Grand 
Total . 

Wheat 

Silver.*       Hiir- 

1    vest.t 

i 

Average 
I'rice 

of  Con- 
sols.! 

Average 

Jiank 

of 

England 
Kate.t 

1891  

'92  

'93  

'94  

'95  

1896  

'97  

'98  

'99  

1900  

1901  

'02  

'03  

*04  

'05  

1906  

'07  

'08  

'09  

'10  

81 
84 
85 
80 

78 

73 

79 
77 
79 
85 

85 
87 
84 
83 
87 

89 
88 
89 
89 
96 

76 
71 

68 

64 

62 

63 
66 
70 

92 

108 

89 

82 
82 
81 
87 

101 

107 

89 

86 

89 

59 
57 
59 
53 
52 

54 
51 
51 
58 
66 

60 
61 
66 
71 
72 

80 
77 
62 
64 
73 

69 

67 
68 
64 

65 

6i 
62 
63 
65 
71 

71 
71 
69 
67 
68 

74 
78 
73 
76 
81 

68 
65 
65 
60 
60 

60 
59 
61 
70 

80 

72 
71 
72 

72 
75 

83 
86 
74 
75 
81 

76 
64 
76 

72 
68 
68 
63 
62 

61 
62 
64 
68 
75 

70 
69 
69 
70 
72 

77 
80 
73 
74 
78 

73 
66 
79 

741 
65-4 
58-6 
47  6 
491 

50-5 
453 
44-3 
451 
46-4 

44-7 
396 
407 
43-4 
45-7 

50-7 
49-6 
401 
38-9 
40-5 

108 

91 

90 

106 

91 

112 

97 
116 
109 

95 

103 
1 10 

lOI 

90 
no 

112 

i'3 

ic8 

"3 

104 

95f 
96| 
98^ 

101 

106i 

111 
112i 
111 
107 
99i 

94 

94i 
901 
88i 
891 

88  k 

84 

86 

83f 

81 

3^ 
^r% 
3ro 
2  To 

2 

2/0 

^T% 

3i 
3f 
4 

3f 
3tI 

ii 

3t='o 
3 

45 

4A 

3 

iio 

3t'o 

Average 
1901-10... 
1890-99... 

'78-87... 

6<^ 
61 
79 

88 
80 
95 

48 
63 
76 

70 
68 
84 

89 
71 
73 

69 
56 

71 

73 
66 
81 

43  4 
55-8 
821 

106          88 
103        103i 
97     i     99^ 

3t% 

3 

3t% 

*  Silver  6o'H^d.  per  oz.  =  100. 

t  Wheat  harvest  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  1895,  29  bushels  =  100,  from  1896, 
30  bushels  =  100. 

X  Consols  and  bank  rate  actual  figures,  not  index  numbers ;  consols  2j  per  cent,  from  1889, 
2I  per  cent,  from  April,  1903. 

The  index  number  of  all  commodities  was  78  last  year,  or  four 
points  higher  than  in  1909.  It  was  22  per  cent,  helow  the  standard 
period  1867-77,  but  7  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  18  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  the  lowest  decade  on  record, 
1890-99  (average  index  number  66). 

Corn   was  lower  on  the  average  than  in   the  year  before,  but 
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animal  food  and  sugar  and  coffee  were  higher.  There  was  a  small 
rise  for  minerals,  particularly  due  to  tin,  but  the  rise  for  textiles 
extended  to  most  sorts,  principally  cotton,  flax,  jute  and  wool. 
Among  "sundry  materials"  higher  prices  were  paid  for  linseed, 
palm  oil  and  tallow. 

The  monthly  fluctuations  were  as  follows : — 


February, 

1895.... 

6o"o 

February, 

1909... 

71-9 

June, 

1910.... 

76-9 

July, 

'96.... 

59'i 

December, 

,,    .... 

76-3 

July, 

78-1 

,j 

1900.... 

■iG-z 

January, 

1910.... 

77"i 

August, 

78-2 

December 

'01.... 

68-4 

February, 

,,    ... 

78-1 

September 

77-6 

May, 

'07.... 

8z-4 

March, 

,,    ... 

79"i 

October, 

77'2 

December, 

76-i 

April, 

,,    ... 

78-5 

Noyember 

77-8 

,, 

'08... 

r-'i 

May, 

,,    ... 

78-2 

December, 

7  7"9 

The  monthly  index;  nuraljer  does  not  show  any  important 
variation.  A  fall  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  which, 
however,  was  soon  recovered,  and  at  the  end  it  stood  2  per  cent, 
hiiiher  than  a  vear  ago.^ 

Taking  articles  of  food  and  materials  separately,  the  index 
nimibers  compare  thus  (1867-77  =100  in  both  cases)  : — 


Average. 

Feb., 
1895. 

July, 

1896. 

Julv, 
1900. 

71-2 

79-8 

May, 
1907. 

73-5 

88-9 

Feb., 
1909. 

70-8 
72  6 

Dec, 
1909. 

720 
794 

Dec, 

1878-87. 

1890-99. 

1901-10. 

1910. 

Food 

Materials 

84 
76 

68 
64 

70 
76 

63-8 
57  0 

60-0 
58-6 

71-3 

82-8 

Articles  of  food  are  about  i  per  cent,  lower,  but  materials  are 
4  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  2)osition  of  the  six  separate  groups  of  commodities  at  the  end 
of  the  last  three  years  in  comparison  with  whole  periods  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  index  numbers  (1867-77  =  100  in  each  case)  : — 


Avenige. 

Dec, 
1908. 

Dec, 
1909. 

Dec, 
1910. 

L;i8t 

Year, 

1878-87. 

1890-99. 

1901-10. 

per 
Cent. 

Vegetable         food,] 
corn,  &c J 

79 

95 

76 
73 
71 
81 

61 

80 

63 
71 
56 
66 

65 

88 

48 
89 
69 
73 

G8-0 

856 

470 
87-9 
601 
753 

68-5 

87-0 

52-7 
906 
71-0 
78-4 

63-9 

91-0 

51-7 
91  1 

fall  7 

Animal  food  (meat"l 

and  butter)   J 

Sugar,  cotfee,  and  tea 
Minerals    

rise  4^ 

fall  z 
rise  02 

Textiles ' 

Sundry  materials 

761 

82-4 

.,     7 

„     5 

Corn  declined  in  April,  and  kept  on  a  lower  level  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  while  meat  rose  till  July  and  declined  afterwards,  though 
prices  remained  higher  than  in  1909.  Sugar  was  worth  nearly  15.'^. 
per  cwt.  at  the  l^eginning  of  August,  but  had  a  sharp  decline  to 
barely  ()S.  in  view  of  an  exceptionally  large  l^eet  crop.     Cotfee,  on 

^   In  January,  1911,  the  index  number  was  78'5,  and  in  February,  78'6. 
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the  other  hand,  rose  considerjibly  in  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
the  London  standard  from  31.S.  per  cwt.  to  52.'^.,  and  tea  was  also 
better  during  the  last  few  months.  Iron  had  no  movements  of 
importance,  and  coal  was  somewhat  weaker  in  the  second  half. 
Copper  declined  from  6 if/,  per  ton  to  56/.,  but  tin  rose  from  153/. 
per  ton  to  175/.  Lead  was  comparatively  low  throughout  the  year. 
Cotton  kept  on  a  high  level  during  the  whole  twelve  months,  and 
sold  at  about  8^/.  per  lb.  for  middling  American.  AVool  had  not 
many  fluctuations,  but  declined  at  the  end.  Manila  hemp  was 
cheap,  but  jute  and  flax  rose.  Among  "  sundry  materials  "  it  was 
principally  linseed  oil  which  ruled  very  high.  Hides  were  dear, 
and  tallow  and  palm  oil  advanced.  Remarkable  movements  occurred 
in  india-rubl)er,  the  price  rising  from  3s.  per  lb.  for  Para  in  1908  to 
7s.  ^d.  at  the  end  of  1909,  and  to  12*-.  5(/.  in  April,  1910,  and 
declined  again  to  5.'^.  6d. 

Quarterly  Movements  of  Prices* 
Summary  of  Index  Numbers,  1867-77  =  100. 


Years. 

Quar- 
ters. 

Vey;e- 
lalile 
Kood 

Animal 
J'ood 
(Meat, 

Sugar, 

Cottee, 

and 

Total 
Food. 

Mine- 
rals. 

Tex- 
tiles. 

Sundry 
M  ate- 

Total 
Mate- 

Grand 
Total. 

Silver. t 

(Corn, 
&c.). 

61-7 

&c.). 

Tea. 

65-6 

rials. 

rials. 

1903.... 

IV 

81-7 

451 

80-3 

67-9 

69-9 

72-1 

69-3 

43-8 

' 

I 

63-7 

79*9 

45-3 

6v8 

820 

74-0 

69-5 

74' - 

70-7 

42-8 

'04  J 

II 

62-9 

84-7 

481 

67-8 

79-9 

70-2 

66-9 

7i"4 

69-9 

42*0 

III 

63-5 

8-^-8 

50-1 

68-9 

79-5 

70-5 

66-8 

71-3 

70-3 

43'7 

IV 

63-4 

83-4 

55-3 

69'i 

84-7 

68-4 

67-6 

72"5 

71-0 

45 'i 

' 

I 

62-6 

85-7 

58-6 

70-3 

85-6 

67-9 

67-0 

72-3 

71-5 

44-6 

'05  < 

II 

63- 1 

88-4 

530 

70-3 

83-9 

69-7 

68-5 

73"o 

71-9 

43-8 

III 

61-9 

87-9 

47-9 

68-6 

87-0 

74'9 

67-9 

75-2 

72-4 

45-8 

IV 

62-9 

86-6 

46-1 

68-1 

941 

75'5 

70-8 

78-5 

74-1 

48-8 

' 

I 

621 

89-6 

45-3 

68-7 

96-7 

76-5 

72-1 

80-1 

75-3 

49'7 

'06< 

II 

63-8 

89-0 

451 

69-2 

991 

81-3 

72-7 

82-5 

76-8 

50'3 

III 

61-3 

89-3 

46-5 

68-<; 

101-4 

8o-i 

73-3 

83-0 

76-9 

50-7 

IV 

61-7 

87-9 

47-0 

68-1 

110-5 

80-4 

76-6 

86-9 

78-9 

53'o 

- 

I 

64-0 

88-7 

46-7 

69-5 

112-2 

8o-o 

78-8 

88-2 

80-2 

51  "5 

'07« 

II 

69-7 

88-7 

48-0 

72-1 

112-6 

79-8 

800 

88-7 

81-7 

50-6 

III 

70-1 

89-1 

49-1 

72"7 

106-5 

76-8 

77-5 

85-1 

79-9 

5i"9 

IV 

73-8 

87'o 

48-2 

73'3 

95-9 

71-2 

76-5 

»o-i 

77-2 

43-3 

' 

I 

71-7 

88-9 

491 

73"3 

92  0 

64-9 

73-8 

76-0 

74-9 

42*0 

'08  < 

11 

71-1 

90'o 

50-0 

73-7 

87-7 

62-6 

71-7 

73-2 

73-4 

40-3 

III 

68-2 

90'3 

47-2 

71-9 

88-4 

61-7 

71-7 

72-6 

39'3 

IV 

67-8 

S';-!     47-0 

69-8 

88-5 

6ro 

74-3 

t3   ^ 

72-2 

37"7 

' 

I 

69-3 

85-2     48-7 

70-8 

85-5 

6o-2 

74-4 

7^".° 

72-1 

38-5 

'09  < 

II 

761 

9  r  1     496 

76*0 

84-9 

62-8 

75-5 

7^° 

74-9 

39"9 

III 

706 

9C-6     49-9 

73-6 

86-5 

67-4 

75-3 

74-' 

74-9 

39"o 

IV 

67-9 

88-2     52-8 

72-2 

88-2 

70-3 

77-6 

7^-Q 

75-7 

38-9 

" 

I 

68-6 

9<;-o     54-6 

7  5 '4 

90-8 

71-4 

79-5 

8«-: 

78-1 

39"i 

'10« 

II 

64-2 

98-8 

55-2 

75"' 

88-1 

7i"3 

80-1 

■jO'O 

77-9 

40-7 

III 

64-6 

98-1 

53-5 

74-6 

87-5 

7i"4 

81-7 

80-Q 

78-0 

4o"5 

- 

IV 

637 

90-6     50-0 

70-7 

901 

76-0 

82-9 

80-4 

77-6 

41-8 

*  The  four  quarterly  figures  of  each  year  do  not  in  all  cases  exactly  (in  the 
decimals)  agree  with  tlie  annual  averages,  as  the  latter  are  partly  calculated 
from  revised  figures.  See  also  the  Society's  Journal,  1893,  p.  221 ;  1895,  p.  144 ; 
1901,  p.  90;  and  1909,  p.  70. 

t  Silver  60-84^.  per  oz.  =  100. 
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The  quarterly  numbers  show  the  average  of  tlie  three  luoiithly 
figures,  and  ])y  thus  elimiiiatiiig  minor  lluctuatioiis  they  give  a 
more  trustworthy  compaiison  of  the  gradual  changes  of  the  various 
groups  of  commodities.  While  the  grand  total  shows  very  little 
alteration,  vegetaljle  food  experienced  a  falling  tendency,  and  sugai' 
also  after  August.  Animal  food  was  very  high  till  the  hitter  part 
of  the  year.  Mineials  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  movements  of 
tin,  and  textiles  and  sundry  materials  followed  a  rising  course. 

The  following  figures  show  in  each  case  the  average  index 
numbers  of  all  the  forty-five  commodities  for  ten  years  (see  the 
dotted  line  in  the  diagram  of  the  Jonrmd,  1886,  and  also  the  Journal, 
189.3,  p.  220);  they  give  the  best  picture  of  the  gradual  movement 
of  the  average  jjrices  of  whole  periods,  as  the  ordinary  fluctuations  are 
still  further  obliterated  : — 


1818 

27 

= 

1 1 1 

'28- 

-37 

= 

93 

'38- 

-47 

= 

9^ 

'48- 

-Oi 

= 

89 

'58- 

-67 

= 

99 

'68-77  =  loo 


'78-87 


79 


1888-  97  =  67 

'89-  98  =  66 

'90-  99  =  66 
'91-1900  =  66 

'92-  '01  =  66 

'93-  '02  =  66 

'94-  '03  =  66 


1895-1904  =  67 

'96-  '05  =  68 

'97-  '06  =  70 

'98-  '07=  71 

'99-  '08  =  72 

1900-  '09  =  73 

'01-  '10  =  73 


The  decade  1890-99  was  the  lowest  on  record  more  closely 
calculated,  and  since  1894-1903  the  average  rose  from  66  to  73,  or 
about  1 1  per  cent. 

Silver  was  affected  by  the  higher  duty  in  India,  but  better  prices 
were  paid  in  the  autumn,  and  it  rose  to  26^^/.  per  oz.  in  Octoljer, 
The  prices  and  index  numbers  were  as  follows  (6o'84^/.  per  oz. 
being  the  parity  of  i  gold  to  15^  silver  =  100)  : — 


I'lire. 

Index 
Nuniljer. 

Price. 

Imlt:x 
Kuiiilier. 

d. 

d. 

Axerage 

1890-99  ... 

34 

=  55-8 

Lowextlfiov.,  1902 

2IU 

=  35-6 

1901-10.... 

26  i 

=  43  4 

End  Dec. 

1904    ... 

28^ 

=  46-6 

1893    

3o| 

=  58-6 

„     Dec. 

'06    .... 

32tV 

=  531 

1908    

24J 

=  401 

,,     Dec. 

'08    ... 

23tV 

=  381 

'09    

23ii 

=  38-9 

„     Dec. 

'09    .... 

241 

=  39-9 

'10    

24 1 

=  40  5 

„     Dec. 

'10    .... 

25  jV 

=  41-2 

Gold. — The  production  was  estimated  : — 

£ 

1881-85 21,000,000  (average). 

'86-90 23,000,000  ,, 

'91-95 33,000,000  ,, 

'96-1900 53,000,000         „ 

1901-    '05 66,oco,ooo  „ 

'06  82,000,000 

'07  :.......  84,000,000 

'08  90,000,000 

'09  93,ooo,oco  1  ,         ,        . 

,,rt  >■  (rough  tstiiuates). 

10  93,000,000  J  ^       ^  ' 
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The  Bate  of  Discount  in  the  three  principal  markets  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

[Per  rent,  and  tHo  decimnls.] 


London. 

Paris. 

Berlin. 

Averajie  of 
the  Tliree  Markets. 

Bank 
Rate. 

Market 
Rate. 

Bank 
Rate. 

Market 
Rate. 

Bank 
Rate. 

Market 
Rale. 

Bank 
Rate. 

Market 
Rale. 

1895  

1900  

'05  

'06  

'07  

'08  

Per  cut. 

z'oo 
4'oo 
3'oo 

4'25 
4-90 
3'co 
3'io 
3'7o 

Per  cnt. 

0-80 

3-70 

2-61 

3-98 

4-49 

2-23 

2-26 

3-10 

Per  cnt. 
2"I0 

3"^.'5 
3'oo 
3  "00 
3"47 
3'04 
3-00 
3'oo 

Per  cut. 

1-59 

317 

210 

2-72 

3-40 

225 

1-79 

2-44 

Per  cnt. 
3'14 

5'33 

5-15 

6'03 
4-76 
3  "9  3 
4' 3  5 

Per  cnt. 
202 
4-41 
2-85 

4-04 
512 
3-52 

2-87 
357 

Per  cnt. 
2-41 
4-19 

y-7 

4*13 
4-80 
3"6o 

3-34 

!       3"68 

Per  cnt. 

1-47 

3-76 
2-52 
3-58 
4-34 
2-67 
2-31 

'09  

'10  

304 

The  average  rates  in  1895  were  the  lowest  on  record,  those  in 
1907  the  highest  since  1873.  Last  year's  averages  were  slightly 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the  average  bank  rate  being  ^  per 
cent,  up  and  the  average  market  rate  nearly  f  per  cent. 


Beview  of  the  year. — The  past  year  showed  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  European  trade,  although  some  branches,  such  as  the  iron 
and  coal  trades,  did  not  participate  to  a  full  extent,  and  several 
others  were  greatly  influenced  by  speculation.  This  country, 
notwithstanding  adverse  circimistances,  pul)lic  mourning,  political 
affairs  and  labour  troubles,  had  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
external  trade,  which  rose  from  1,094,000,000/.  in  1909  to 
1,212,000,000/.  in  1910  (IniUion  omitted).  Much  of  the  rise  is 
naturally  due  to  higher  values,  but  quantities  also  take  a  consider- 
able share  in  it,  nearly  one-half.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  general  trade  was  in  a  depressed  condition. 

The  average  index  number  for  the  last  ten  years  was  slightly 
over  73  (against  66  in  the  lowest  decade  from  1890-99),  but  if  we 
take  the  last  five  years  only  the  average  is  over  76  against  62  in  the 
five  lowest  years  from  1894-98.  This  would  mean  an  average  rise  of 
about  23  per  cent.,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  gold  produc- 
tion has  raised  the  general  level  of  prices,  and  that  the  former  low 
rates  must  for  the  present  be  dismissed  for  any  comparison.  These 
higher  prices  have  not  only  raised  the  general  prosperity,  but  have 
helped  to  develop  in  a  marvellous  degree  a  number  of  oversea 
countries,  such  as  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the 
Far  East. 

The  position  in  the  East  shows  a  considerable  improvement,  if 
only  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  Manchuria  can  be  kept  under 
control.  The  United  States  shows  a  turn  for  the  better,  money  is 
cheaper,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  financial  or  political  difficulties. 
the  prospects  for  this  year  must  be  considered  iavourable. 
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The  arithmetical  mean  of  the  forty-five  inde.x:  numbers,  which  is 
78  in  1910,  74  in  1909,  73  in  1908,  and  80  in  1907,  ha.s  been  snl)jecte(i 
to  the  nsual  test  of  using  the  same  index  numbers  of  the  separate 
articles,  but  calculating  each  article  according  to  its  importance  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  the  average  of  the  years  1904-06.  In 
this  case  the  average  is  777  against  74*9  in  1909,  74*2  in  1908, 
and  77*4  in  1907.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  weighted  average  is 
even  slightly  higher  than  in  1907. 


The  price  movements  of  the  external  trade  of  this  country — 
total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  and  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce — were  as  follows,  1873  called  iii  in  accordance  with 
my  index  number  (see  the  Society's  Journal,  1905,  p.  146) : — 


I 


Total  Im 

ports  into  United  Kir 

gdom 

Ratio  of  Values. 

and  Exports  of  British  and  Irish 

Produce. 

1873  =  in. 

Declared  Value. 

Value  at  Prices 
of  Preceding  Year.* 

Values 

at  Prices  iu 

1873. 

British  Trade. 

My  Arithmetical 
Index  Numbers. 

Mln.  £'8. 

Mln.£'s. 

Mln.  £-3. 

1873  .... 

626*0 

— 

626 

1110 

11  I 

'89  .... 

675*3 

664-5 

i,oo<; 

746 

72 

'99  .... 

749'7 

724-7 

1,241 

671 

68 

1901  .... 

802-7 

836-9 

i,2£;6 

70-9 

70 

'02  .... 

812-4 

831-9 

1,302 

693 

69 

'03  .... 

833-8 

826-5 

1,323 

69-9 

69 

'04  ... 

8i;2-2 

847-0 

1,345 

70-3 

70 

'05  .... 

895-3 

889-6 

1,408 

70-fi 

72 

'06  ... 

983-7 

940-9 

1,480 

73-8 

77 

'07  ... 

1,072-1 

1,023-5 

i,c40 

77-3 

80 

'08  .... 

970-4 

1,0101 

i,4<;i 

74-2 

73 

'09  .... 

1,003-1 

1,010-4 

i,";!! 

73-7       i             74 

'10  .... 

i,i09'o 

1,057-7 

1,593 

77-3                  78 

*  According  to  the  raluable  calculations  of  tlie  Economist. 


The  third  column  at  uniform  prices  shows  the  movements  of 
quantities.  After  some  reduction  in  1908  and  1909  the  total  last 
year  was  about  5^  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1909,  and  about  3^ 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1907.  Since  1873  there  is  a  total  increase 
in  the  external  trade  of  154  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  values  was  77*3, 
or  the  same  as  in  1907.  Taking  exports  alone,  last  year's  quantity 
was  about  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Construction  of  the  Tables. 

The  Table  of  Index  Numbers  is  based  on  the  average  prices 
of  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  and  the  index  numbers  have  been 
calculated  in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  way  ;  for  instance,  English 
M'heat : — 

*.    d. 
Average,  1867-77....     54     6  =  100,  average  point. 

,,  '55 74     8  =  137,  or  37  per  cent,  above  the  average  point. 

,,         1910 31     8=    57,  ,,  43         ,,         below  ,, 

The  index  numbers  therefore  represent  simple  jiercentages  of 
the  average  point. 

Certain  articles  which  appear  to  have  something  in  common 
have  been  grouped  together,  with  the  following  result : — 


With  8  Index  Nos. 

,,     7 
»     4 

Example  for  1910. 

Total 
Numbers. 

Average. 

1.  Yegetable    food,  corn,   &c.    (wbeat,  "1 

flour,  barley,  oats,  maize,  potatoes,  V 
and  rice) J 

2.  Animal   food    (beef,   mutton,   pork,  "1 

bacon,  and  butter) / 

3.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  

522 

671 
214 

65 

96 

54 

1—3    Food     

,,   19 

1,407 

74 

4.  Minerals  (iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and! 

coal)     J 

5.  Textiles    (cotton,    flax,    hemp,  jute,  \ 

wool,  and  silk)    J 

6.  Sundry    materials    (hides,    leather,"] 

tallow,  oils,  soda,  nitrate,  indigo,  l 
and  timber)     J 

.,     7         ,. 
»     8 

,,   11 

622 

587 

890 

89 
73 
81 

4 — 6.  Materials 

,.  26 

2,099 

81 

Oeneral  average     

,.  45 

3,506     '       -78 

The  general  average  is  draw^n  from  all  forty-five  descriptions, 
which  are  treated  as  of  equal  value,  and  is  the  simple  arithmetical 
mean  as  shown  above. 
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A  verage  Prices  of  Commodities* 


No.  of    , 
Article    / 


Silver.t 


d.  per  oz. 


30f 

■'"16 

2  7tV 


2  7^ 

HtV 

:6| 


30tV 

-0  18 
24I 


1  2 

Wheat. 


English 
Gazette. 


.s.  and  d. 
per  qr. 


26-2 

30-2 

34 

25-8 

2611 

2fi-9 
28-1 
26-9 
28-4 
298 

28-3 

30-7 

32 

36-11 

31-8 


Ameri- 
cau. 

s.  and  J. 
per  qr. 


3 

Flour. 


Town 
Made 
White. 


English 
Gazette. 


4  5  6,7 

Barlev.      Oats.       Maize.    Potatoes. 


English  I  A^^eri- 
Gazette.j  jjixed. 


.  per  sack!  J.  and  (i.  s.nnAd. 


rerage 
01-10.... 
90-99 . 

78-87.. 
67-77.. 


26i 

34 
^t8i 


30 

28i 
40 

54i 


29 

34'6 

37 

30 

31-6 

30 
30-6 

31 

33-6 

34 

32-6 

36 

37-6 

4T'6 

36-6 


(280 lbs.).,   per  qr. 


25 
30 
33 

26^ 
27^ 

26i 

26 

27 

281 

28t 

26^ 

29 

311- 

34^ 

31 


22"I  I 

23-6 

27-2 
25"7 
24' 1 1 

25-2 
2C8 

22-8 

22-4 
24-4 

24'2 
25'I 

25-10 
26-10 

23'I 


per  qr. 


\s.  perqr 


14-9 

1611 

18-5 

17 

17-7 

18-5 
20-2 
17-2 
16-4 
17-4 

18-4 

18-10 

17-10 

18-11 

17-4 


15 
Hf 
i7l 
18 

20i 

22i 

25 
22 
2li 
23 

22 

24i 
26f 

27i 

23f 


Good 
English. 

s.  per  ton 


Rice. 

V 

tnlile 
Rangoon  Food 
Cargoes 
to  Arrive. 

s.  and  d.   To'»' 
per  cwt.  j 


9  io 

Beef.t 


55 

70 

82 
70 
78 

78 
69 
84 
90 
65 

67 

88 
81 
66 

72 


34i 
3ii 
432 

<:;6 


29 

27^ 
341 
46 


24i 

18 

23  f 

25* 

17i 

194 

3>t 

21 

2"^ 

39 

26 

32i 

76 

72 

102 

117 


6-2 
6-9 
7-2 

7'2 

7-4 

6-7 
6-2 
7'3 
6-7 
6-9 

7"3 
8-3 
7*7 
7'i 
7*3 


7* 
6f 


Prime. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


45 
47 
46 

49 
51 

49 

54 
48 
48 
47 

47 
49 

52 
52 

54 


50 
47 

59 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  tlie  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


50-5 
45'3 
44' 3 
45"  J 
46-4 

44' 7 
39'6 
40-7 

43 '4 

45*7 

50-7 
49-6 
40-1 
38-9 
40"5 


48 

l^Z 

54 

59 

57 

46 

47 

62 

425 

76 

55 

62 

65 

60 

65 

45 

61 

67 

480 

80 

62 

66 

72 

70 

71 

55 

70 

72 

538 

78 

47 

54 

58 

66 

65 

55 

60 

72 

477 

83 

49 

56 

60 

64 

68 

62 

67 

73 

499 

86 

49 

54 

58 

65 

71 

68 

67 

66 

498 

83 

52 

54 

56 

66 

78 

77 

59 

62 

504 

92 

49 

55 

59 

59 

m 

67 

72 

72 

499 

81 

52 

60 

62 

57 

63 

66 

77 

66 

503 

81 

55 

61 

62 

62 

67 

71 

56 

67 

501 

80 

52 

^<;8 

58 

62 

70 

68 

57 

73 

498 

80 

56 

64 

63 

64 

72 

75 

75 

82 

551 

83 

59 

67 

69 

66 

69 

82 

69 

76 

557 

88 

68 

74 

75 

69 

73 

8-; 

56 

71 

571 

88 

57 

65 

67 

59 

67 

73 

62 

72 

522 

92 

*  The  annual  prices  are  the  averages  of  twelve  monthly  or  fifty-two  weekly  quotations  ; 
P;itoe8  of  eiglit  monthly  quotations,  January  to  April  and  September  to  December. 

'  t  Index  numbers  of  silver  as  compared  with  60-84^.  per  ounce  being  the  parity  between  gold 
*'j  silver  at  i  :  1  5^  ;  not  included  in  the  general  average. 

i  +  Meat  (9 — iS),  by  the  carcase,  in  the  London  meat  market. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


11  12 

Mutton. 


1.  per 

8  lbs. 


Mid- 
dling. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


53 
55 

52 
54 
59 

54 
55 
58 
59 
59 

60 
60 

58 
52 

58 


57i 
54| 
64i 
63 


39 
41 

37 
41 
45 

44 
44 
47 
50 
51 

53 
54 

46 

52 


49* 
4ii 

53 
55 


13 
Pork. 


Large 

and 

Small, 

Average. 


d.  per 
8  lbs. 


35 
44 
45 
40 
44 

49 
48 
44 
39 
46 

49 
45 
43 
49 

54 


46  i 
42i 
49 
52 


Bacon. 


Water- 
ford. 


s.  per 
cut. 


50 
59 
58 
51 
60 

63 
63 
60 

57 
65 

65 
63 
62 

71 

75 


64i 

59 

7« 

74 


15 
Butter. 


Fries- 
land, 
Fine  to 
Finest. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


Animal 
Food. 


Total. 


98 

94 

95 

103 

102 

105 
102 
100 
102 
107 

110 
108 
114 
112 
114 


107 
100 
116 
125 


16a  16b  17 

Sugar. 


British  I    Beet, 
West      German 
Indian     88  p.  c. 
Refining,     f.o.b. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


lOf 

9i 

91 

10^ 

lU 

9i 

7i 
8i 

11 

8i 

9 

9^ 
lOi 
11 


*.  per 
cwt. 


9i 


6* 


92 
\o\ 
II 

12f 


Java, 
Floating 
Cargoes. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


12^ 
11 

lU 

12i 
12| 

101 

8i 

12f 

10 

10^ 

lU 

12i 
13i 


18b* 
Coffee. 


Ceylon 
Planta- 
tion, 
Low 

Rio, 
Good. 

Mid- 

dling.t 

s.  per 
cwt. 

i.  per 
cwt. 

Mean  of 

18a  and 

18b. 


lU 

17 

23 


9« 

18 
24 


11 
13f 

211 
28i 


95 
95 
92 
90 

75 

70 
70 

70 
75 

75 

75 

75 

66t 

70 

69 


7' 
98 

78 
87 


58 
40 
32 
31 
40 

35 
31 
30 
37 

40 

39 
31 
31 
35 

42 


35 

62 
52 
64 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  1 00. 


* V ' 

* 

* 

84 

71 

67 

68 

78 

512 

46 

44 

109 

91 

100 

87 

75 

85 

80 

75 

554 

39 

39 

109 

64 

86 

84 

67 

87 

78 

76 

542 

40 

41 

106 

50 

78 

86 

75 

77 

69 

82 

552 

44 

43 

103 

48 

75 

94 

82 

85 

81 

82 

594 

46 

45 

86 

63 

74 

86 

80 

94 

85 

84 

<;96 

38 

38 

80 

55 

67 

87 

80 

92 

8<^ 

82 

61Z 

30 

30 

80 

48 

64 

92 

8«; 

85 

81 

80 

'^88 

36 

34 

80 

47 

6^ 

94 

91 

75 

77 

82 

^84 

44 

40 

86 

58 

72 

94 

93 

88 

88 

86 

609 

47 

45 

86 

62 

74 

95 

96 

94 

88 

88 

621 

36 

35 

86 

61 

73 

95 

98 

87 

8'? 

86 

618 

39 

38 

86 

48 

67 

92 

95 

83 

84 

91 

62^ 

43 

40 

76 

48 

62 

83 

84 

94 

96 

90 

62<; 

45 

43 

80 

55 

67 

92 

95 

104 

101 

91 

671 

51 

47 

79 

66 

72 

*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average, 
t  East  India  good  middling  from  1908. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


]'Jc* 


Con- 

Coin- 

inoM, 

d. 

per  Ib.j" 


Indinn 

Good 

Medium, 

/.  per  lb. 


4 

4 

4i 

5^ 

5i 

4 

31 

4i 

5 

4i 

4 

H 


4^, 
lU 


7i 
7i 
6i 
7i 
6^ 

51 
51 
Qk 
fit 
5f 

5f 

7 

6f 

7i 
<  s 

'  4 


61 
7i 


Average 
Import 
Price. 

i.  and  dec. 
per  lb. 


9'55 
9'36 
9*13 
8-82 

8-58 

7-67 

7'20 

7-71 

7'24 
7-24 

7-40 
8-13 
7-96 
8-i6 


Mean 
of 
19a 
and 
19b. 


9f 


>7t 


16—19 


Sugar, 

Coffee, 

and 

Tea. 

Total. 


1—19 


J'ood. 
Total. 


20b 
Iron. 


Scotch 
Pig. 

s.  and  d. 
per  tou 

46-10 

4  5 '4 
47"2 
63"9 
69-4 

5  3 '9 
54'6 

53'6 

';8-9 
63-6 
56-1 

^6-1 


Cleveland      o 

(Middles-     i**"' 

brough)     Com- 

Pig.         "'""• 

.;.  and  d.        £ 

per  ton    per  ton 


55i 
47 
46 
69 


38-2 
407 
42-2 
60-1 
69-3 

45  5 
49-3 
46-3 
43-3 
49-6 

530 
55-7 
50-5 
49-3 
£0-1 


49^ 
41  i 
38 
60 


5 
5i 

5i 

7i 
9 

6i 
6i 
6i 
6* 
6i 

7i 
7^ 
61 
6i 
6i 


61 
5i 
5i 
8i 


22        — 
Copper. 


Chili 
Bars. 

£per 
tou 


47 
49 
52 
74 
73 

66 

53 
58 

59 

70 


English 
Tough 
Cake. 

£  per ton 


50 
52 
55 


71 
57 
62 
63 

74 

92 
92 
64 
62 
61 


70 
53 
60 
81 


23 
Tin. 


Straits. 
£  per  ton 


60 

62 

72 

123 

134 

118 
121 
ii7 
127 
143 

181 
172 
133 
135 

IKK 


141 

81 


105 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


36 

36 
40 
49 
47 

36 
33 

38 
44 
38 

36 

47 
47 
44 
40 


» 

— 

^6 

46 

236 

1,173 

— 

54 

45 

209 

1,243 

— 

53 

46 

205 

1,285 

— 

Ki 

50 

212 

1,241 

— 

50 

49 

214 

1,307 



44 

40 

'83 

1,277 

— 

42 

38 

i6z 

1,278 

— 

44 

41 

174 

1,261 

— 

\     ''■" 

43 

199 

1,286 

— 

42 

40 

2C6 

1,316 



43 

40 

184 

1,303 

— 

47 

47 

191 

1.360 

— 

46 

46 

191 

1,371 

— 

47 

46 

201 

1,397 

— 

48 

44 

214 

1,407 

66 
68 
92 


78 

79 

76 

74 
80 


86 
92 


81 
82 


1 

61 

63 

_ 

64 

6-^ 

— 

67 

6v 

— 

88 

99 

— 

109 

97 

— 

79 

88 

74 

7' 

— 

76 

77 

— 

74 

79 

— 

79 

93 

— 

88 

117 



91 

ii6 

— 

1  82 

80 

— 

1  79 

79 

— 

79 

76 

— 

57 

59 

69 

1 17 

128 

I  12 
1  15 
121 
121 
136 

1/2 
164 

127 
129 
148 


*  Index  numbers  not  included  in  the  general  average. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


No.  of 
Article 


Lead. 


English 


£  per  ton 


Hi 

•7i 

iif 
Hi 

192 
I3f 
I3i 
i3i 


14 


14 


Coal. 


Wallsend 
Hetton 


London. 
s.  per  ton 


15 
15f 

16J 
18i 
23^ 

20 

18i 

16i 

16i 

15^ 

16i 

19f 

18 

I7i 

I7i 


I7i 
17i 
161 
22 


New- 
castle 
Steam. 


Average 
Export 
Price. 


.      «.  and  dec, 


8 

8i 
lOf 
12 
17i 

12i 

lU 

10^ 

9i 

9i 

lOi 

14* 

12 

11 

10* 


lU 

lOf 

81 

12i 


8-85 
8-98 
9"92 

10'72 

16-75 
13-86 

12'29 

I  r70 
iri3 

10-56 

10-90 

12-75 
12-77 
11-30 
11-72 


I  of 
9 


Mine- 
rals. 


Cotton. 


Midd- 
ling F»"- 
Ameri- Dliollerali, 

can 


d. 
per  lb. 


(/.  per  11). 


4ii 

0  3  2 
,  5 
J  1  6 

?-*- 
J  1  8 

532 

4f 

4ll 

6-03 

6-6o 

5-09 

5-95 
6-55 
5-72 
6-33 
8-00 


o  3 

"^32 

2* 
21 

31 5 
32 

HI 

41 
5 

*32 

4-?- 
'  I  a 

4tV 

4f 

6 


4* 
3 

4i 
61 


29a        298 
Flax. 


St. 
Peters- 
burg. 


Russian, 
Average 
Import. 


pertou^P"ton 


26 
24i 
24 
23 

35 

38 
32 
32 
36 
32 

33 
30 

28 
35 


27 

27 
25i 
24i 
30 

39i 

37 

36 

38i 

35 

37 

34 

29* 

32i 

37 


32  35* 
27  I     27* 

33  34 
46  48 


30a        30b 
Hemp. 


Manila 

Fair 
Roping. 

£ per ton 


17* 
16 

27 
41 

39 

37 
43 
36 
38 
39i 

41* 
35 
24* 
24* 


34 
26* 

35i 
43 


St.  Pe- 
ters- 
burg 

Clean. 
£ 

per  ton 


25 
25 
25 

27 

28 

27 
27 
27 
28 
29 

31 
31 

28 
28 
30 


28  J 
25 
261 
35 


31 
Jute. 


Good 
Medium. 


£  per  ton 


I2i 
1  I 
I  I 

12* 
144 


12t 

I2i 

13* 

14 

18* 

23* 
21 

15* 
13 

I4i 


i5f 
12* 
15 
19 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


56 
62 

65 

75 


62 

55 
57 
60 

70 

85 
95 
68 
66 
65 


68 

72 

— 

76 

— 

84 

— 

107 

— 

91 



84 

— 

75 

— 

74 

— 

70 

— 

75 

_ 

90 

— 

82 

— 

80 

— 

78 

— 

71 
72 

79 
86 

134 


94 
89 
84 

87 

102 

102 
90 

94 


444 

48 

46 

460 

43 

45 

493 

37 

37 

641 

40 

41 

759 

61 

62 

621 

SI 

51 

576 

54 

55 

576 

67 

61 

571 

73 

74 

612 

57 

62 

710 

66 

71 

750 

73 

66 

623 

64 

64 

604 

70 

72 

622 

89 

89 

56 

55 
5^' 
51 
69 

82 

74 
72 
79 


74 
68 
■;6 
64 


55 
53 

67 
87 
86 

82 
90 
81 
85 
88 

93 

85 
67 
67 
68 


64 
58 
f8 
66 
75 

67 
64 
71 
74 
97 

124 
III 

82 
68 
78 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


32a 


32b 
Wool. 


\Ierino, 
Fort 

Phillip 

Aver- 
age 

Fleece. 
</.» 

per  lb. 


13 

i3i 

i5i 

'3 
15 
16 
16 
I7i 

18 
18 
15I 
I7f 


i6i 

i3i 
i8i 

2li 


Merino, 
Adelaide, 
Average 
Grease. 

d.  per  lb. 


6f 
6 

6| 

81 
71 

6| 

7S 


9i 

9S 
71 
9i 
91 


English, 
Lincoln 
Half 
Hogs. 

(/.per  lb. 


Tsatlee. 


s.  per  lb. 


6i 
81 
91 


ii# 

9I 


7f 
6f 
7i 

125 


9 

9f 


91 
10 


i9i 


34 

Silk. 


10^ 

\0k 

lOi 

13 

13 

10^- 

11 

13i 

12^ 

12| 

13f 

lOi 

9f 

lOi 


12 
111 
15 
23 


27— 3t 


Fextiles. 
Total. 


35b 
Hides. 


River 

River 

Plate, 

Plate, 

Ury. 

Salted. 

d. 

)er  11). 

d.  per  lb. 

6f 

sk 

Bi 

.Si 

7 

6^ 

n 

6i 

8^ 

6i 

7* 

6 

71 

6t 

8 

6i 

H 

61 

9 

7i 

10 

7f 

9* 

7f 

8i 

.^w 

9i 

7 

9^- 

7S 

8| 

6^ 

6i 

5* 

81 

6f 

9 

7 

Average 
Import. 


(/.and  dec. 
per  lb. 


4-89 
4-93 
504 
4-94 
5-31 

5-34 
5-52 
5-75 
5-66 
5-98 

6-52 
6-98 
6-30 
6-73 
715 


36a         36b 
Leather. 


Hides. 

d.  per 
lb. 


6i 
5 

61 


13i 
13^ 
13i 
13^ 
14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

16i 

16 

14i 

15 

16 


14f 
13i 
15 
16 


Average 
Import. 


d.  per 
lb. 


St.  Pe- 
ters- 
burg, 
Y.C. 


percwt 


13i 
12f 
13| 

\H 
13| 

13^ 

14i 

15^ 

15 

15i 

16 

171 

17i 

17i 

171 


16 

13| 

17 

181 


37a       37 
Tallow. 


48 
40 
40 


43 
41 

45 


Town. 


s.  per 
cwt. 


21 
20 
22 
25 

27i 

28 

32i 

29^ 

26i 

26i 

30  k 
34^ 
30  k 

30^ 
35^ 


25 

45 


Index  Numbers  (or  Perceutages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


62 

59 
64 

83 
76 

62 

72 
78 
77 
8+ 


76 

87 
90 


58 

46 

435 

49 

45 

407 

44 

46 

405 

4^ 

57 

467 

40 

57 

526 

35 

46 

478 

32 

48 

489 

37 

59 

<^26 

^\ 

54 

567 

63 

55 

577 

'      68 

60 

643 

62 

66 

619 

43 

46 

498 

46 

42 

U6 

5> 

45 

587 

77 

75 
82 
85 
90 

84 
87 
91 
94 
95 


84 

— 

84 

— 

84 

— 

84 

— 

87 



87 

— 

87 

— 

87 

— 

87 

— 

84 

'03 

105 

90 

100 
106 


94 
97 
91 
93 
96 


77 
67 
69 
£;6 
61 

62 
72 
65 
59 
59 

68 
77 
68 
68 
79 


*  Port  Phillip  fleece  washed  nominal  since  1895,  exactlj  in  proportion  with  the  value  of  clean  wool. 
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Average  Prices  of  Commodities — Contd. 


No.  of 
Article 


1896 
'97 
'98 
'99 

1900 

1901 
'02 
'03 
'04 
'05 

1906  , 
'07  . 
'08  . 
'09  . 
'10  . 


1901 
'02 
'03 
'04 
'05 

1906 
•07 
'08 
'09 
'10 


£per 
ton. 


22 
22 
23 
25 

27i 

26 

27i 
28 

27 

301 
33 

27  i 

29 

35 


£per 
tun. 


Lin- 
seed. 


£pei 
ton. 


38      30 
34      238 


40b 

Seeds 


Lin- 
seed. 


s.  per 
qr. 


29 
24i 
32^ 
39 


21 
16 
18 

201 
23 1 

22^ 
24J 
38^ 


19\    24 

40      23 

i^o      30 


33 
33 
36 
40 

54 

53 
50 
39 
33 
39 

43 
44 
45 
49 
66 


41 

Petro- 
leum.* 


Refined. 


d.  per 
gall. 


5i 
4f 
5i 
6i 

6i 

6i 
H 
H 

51 
fii 

Qi 

6f 
6f 
6 


42 
Soda. 


Crystals. 
s.  per  ton 


6i 

5^ 

61 

12i* 


42 
51 

54 
56 
62 

65 
64 
64 
64 
64 

64 
64 
61 
61 
61 


43 


Nitrate 

of 
Soda 


s.  per 
cwt. 


53 
62 
92 


n 

71 
7f 
8 

9 

91 

91 

lOi 

11 

lU 
lU 

10^ 
lOi 

9! 


44 

Indigo. 


Bengal, 
Good 
Con- 
suming. 

s.  per  lb. 


lOi 
8i 
12^ 
14 


4i 

4 

3i 

3i 

32 

^^ 

J  8 

3i 
3i 


3 

3i 
3i 

3i 

3* 


45a  45b 

Timber. 


Hewn, 
.Average 
Import. 

s.  per 
load. 


3i 
4t 
6 

7i 


40 
41 
42 
40 
41 

39 
39 
39 
36 
38 

40 
40 
36 
34 
36 


Sawn  or 

Split, 
Average 
Import. 

s.  per 
load. 


37^ 

40 
47 
60 


44 
47 
47 
49 
56 

52 
51 
54 
51 
51 

55 

sy 
53 
54 
57 


Sundry 
Mate- 
rials. 

Total. 


Mate- 
rials. 


Total. 


1—45 


Grand 
Total. 


45 
47 

54 


Index  Numbers  (or  Percentages)  of  Prices,  the  Average  of  1867-77  being  100. 


56 
56 
59 
64 
71 

67 
71 
72 
71 
69 

78 

85 
71 
74 
90 


60 
6z 
64 
66 

72 

76 
68 
66 
64 

72 

78 
86 
86 
too 
94 


' V ' 

# 

56 

44 

46 

57 

59 

53 

38 

56 

55 

55 

59 

41 

59 

55 

48 

67 

50 

6i 

55 

48 

94 

54 

67 

57 

48 

92 

52 

71 

64 

47 

87 

50 

70 

70 

45 

67 

50 

70 

70 

45 

54 

49 

70 

73 

40 

63 

45 

70 

79 

40 

71 

49 

70 

80 

41 

75 

54 

70 

80 

45 

75 

54 

66 

75 

46 

82 

51 

66 

73 

45 

116 

48 

66 

70 

43 

74 

77 
78 
78 
85 

80 
79 
82 
76 
78 

83 
85 
78 

77 
82 


690 

1,569 

678 

1,545 

698 

I, "^96 

714 

1,822 

786 

2,071 

782 

1,881 

786 

1,851 

765 

1,867 

737 

1,875 

754 

1,943 

815 

2,168 

859 

2,228 

800 

1,921 

829 

1,949 

890 

2,099 

2,742 

2,788 
2,881 
3,063 
3,378 

3,158 
3,129 
3,128 
3,161 
3,259 

3,471 
3,588 
3,292 
3,346 
3,506 


Petroleum  as  compared  with  the  average  from  1873-77  only. 
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1. — lieport  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Board  of  Trade  info  the  earnings 
and  hours  of  labour  of  workpeople  in  the  United  Kini/dom.  No.  V. 
Ayricnlture 'in  1907.    *[Cd-5J:60.] 

This  report,  although  coining  as  the  fifth  of  the  general  series  of 

these   official    inquiries,  is   the  third   statement   compiled   by    the 

Board   of    Trade   dealing    separately    with    the    remuneration   of 

agricultural    labour.       Its    predecessors    supplied    information    for 

1898  and    1902  respectively;  and  in   recalling   these  publications 

we  cannot  but  miss  the  note  of  practical  insight  into  the  conditions 

of   an  intricate  problem  which   distinguished  these  and  all  other 

matter  from  the  pen  of  our  lamented  colleague,  Mr.  Wilson  Fox. 

The  1907  data  now  before  us  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  to 

have  been  drawn  from  a  wider  field  than  was  availal^le  five  years 

before.      Mr.   Askwith  tells  us  he  draws  his  figures  from  returns 

showing  the  payments  on   15,800  farms  to  over  78,000  able-bodied 

male  labourers,  whereas  the  units  relied  on  as  types  in  1902  were 

but  4,600,  and  the  workpeople   accounted  for  but  37,000.      The 

advance  is  welcome,  but  the  statistician   cannot  help  being  wary  of 

founding  conclusions  on  what  is  still  a  relatively  slender  total  of 

t3'pes.      It    may   not    unnaturally    be    suspected   that   the    places 

reported  on  are  generally  of  a  higher  order  than  the  average  range 

of  farms,  and  one  would  have  liked  to  see  a  Ijetter  response  to  the 

45,400  schedules  issued,  and  to  have   "  roped  in  "  a  much  larger 

and   more  varied  aggregate  of    the  900,000  labourers    who    were 

found  in  1901  on  the  farms  of  the  United  Kingdom.     It  is  sad  that 

in  comparing  the  figures  employed  in  this  latest  return — which  only 

sees  the  light  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  next  decennial  census — we 

have  to  go  ten  years  back  for  a  total  which  these  types  represent. 

In  this  respect  the  nation,  which  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the  need 

■of  more  frequent  enumerations,  itself  must  bear  the  Ijlame,  though 

we  may  with  some  reason  impute  rather  to  the  dilatory  work  of  the 

Stationery  Office  than  to  the  zealous  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

the  gratuitous  gap  of  four  years  l)etween  the  gathering  of    these 

latest  particulars  and  their  reaching  the  hands  of  the  public.     For 

those  classes  which  can  be  compared  the  earnings  of  agricultural 

labour  are  shown  to  have  continued  to  rise. 

For  9  per  cent,  of  the  English  lal)ourers,  and  about  3  per  cent, 
of  the  Irish  total,  but  apparently  for  the  more  respectable  proportion 
of  22  per  cent,  of  the  Scottish  workers  we  have,  however,  a  most 
useful  statement  of  wages  and  of  earnino;s  in  all  forms.    The  distinction 
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is  ao-ain  very  clearly  shown  in  these  tables  between  the  remuneration 
in  cash  and  in  kind  above  the  normal  wage,  with  board  and  lodging 
where  it  is  provided.  Summarised  under  each  grade  of  workers 
recoo-nised  in  the  census,  when  the  various  periods  of  hiring  and 
modes  of  payment  are  combined  and  reduced  to  show  average  weekly 
earnings,  the  totals  are  as  under  for  England  and  for  Scotland 


Class  of  men.                        i                   Englmid. 

Scotland. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 
18  11 

Horsemen    18     9 

Cattlemen   19     1 

19     8 
19     4 

Shepherds  19     7 

20     5 

19     7 

Elsewhere,  it  appears,  the  whole  four  forms  of  occupation  cannot 
be  distinguished.  Thus  for  Wales  (with  which  is  here  included 
Monmouthshire)  only  a  general  average  of  iZs.  is  forthcoming.  For 
Ireland  the  mean  weekly  earnings,  without  grade  or  class,  are  put 
at  no  more  than  ii5.  yl.  per  week. 

Taken  in  groups  of  counties  within  England  itself,  the  variation 
in  earnings,  for  the  single  and  larger  class  of  ordinary  labourers, 
ranges  from  19s.  2d.  in  the  northern  counties  to  165.  lod.  in  the 
south-west.  In  the  case  of  "  horsemen  "  and  "  cattlemen  "  the  range 
is  greater  still.  In  shepherds  there  is  a  difference  of  no  less  than 
5.S.  2d.  between  the  aggregate  pay  of  a  shepherd  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south-west.  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  accompanying 
"  county  "  tables  well  worth  analysis  in  detail,  and  they  suggest  that 
such  enquiries  furnish  matter  for  a  study  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
varying  cost  of  production,  so  far  as  manual  labour  is  concerned,  in 
the  shape  of  a  reasoned  statistical  paper,  on  which,  in  the  scope 
of  a  mere  review,  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  The  task  is  one  which, 
may  be  commended  to  any  statistician  familiar  not  only  with  these 
records,  but  with  the  governing  varieties  of  farming  practised  in  the 
districts  of  high  and  of  low  wages  respectively.  These  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  local  conditions  prevailing  near  industrial  and  mining 
centres  which  are  here  alluded  to,  lie  at  the  root  of  many  of  the 
differences  here  shown. 

Perhaps,  too,  when  we  have  a  new  census  to  start  from  the 
investigation  might  take  a  wider  range,  and  the  effect  on  the  level 
of  the  pay  obtained  by  able-bodied  males  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  an  extensive  resort  to  female  labour  and  casual  workers  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Thus  the  higher  remuneration  secured  by  the 
83,000  male  workers  in  Scotland  has  doubtless  its  explanation  both 
in  the  better  organisation  of  farming  work,  in  the  more  efficient  and 
smaller  staff  on  a  given  acreage,  and  in  the  supplementary  resource 
of  something  like  40,000  female  workers,  half  of  whom  were  earning 
wages.  In  England  the  labour  force  is  quite  differently  composed, 
the  609,000  male  Avorkers  had  as  auxiliaries  in  1901  less  than 
12,000  wage-paid  female  workers  and  18,600  assisting  female 
relatives.  P.G.C. 
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2. — Repertoire  ferhnolof/iqiie  des  noms  d'iiidusfries  et  de  professions — 
francais,  anglais,  alleinawh — avec  notices  descriptives  sommaircs.  Paris  : 
Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.,  1909.     Price  30  francs. 

Comparison  of  the  results  of  occupational  and  industrial  censuses 
in  different  countries  must  always  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
but  that  difficulty  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  aljove  work  of 
M.  Lucien  March  and  his  colleagues  of  the  French  Statistical 
Office.  This  volume,  which  must  represent  the  fruit  of  an 
amount  of  co-ordinated  work  such  as  could  only  be  carried  out  by 
a  great  statistical  department,  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  which  at  its  session  at 
Copenhagen  in  1907  appointed  a  committee  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
This  committee  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
French  Statistical  Office  and  of  its  distinguished  chief,  and  so 
promptly  was  the  work  carried  out,  l:)y  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of 
collaborators  in  France,  England,  Germany  and  other  countries, 
that  proofs  of  the  completed  work  were  approved  by  the  twelfth 
session  of  the  Institute,  held  in  Paris  two  years  later. 

The  work  takes  the  form  of  (1)  a  primary  classification  of 
industries  in  French,  English  and  German  ;  and  (2)  a  secondary 
classification  of  the  trade  processes  and  handicrafts  involved  in 
the  manufacture  of  each  product  dealt  with,  or  in  the  fishing, 
agricultural,  mining,  and  transport  industries,  which  complete  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book.  The  occupational  terms  used  are  given 
in  French,  English,  and  German,  but  the  explanatory  text  is  in 
French  only.  In  addition  to  this  systematic  classification  full 
indexes  are  given  in  the  three  languages,  and  these  form  a  most 
valuable  feature  of  the  work. 

The  primary  classification  of  workers  by  the  products  of  their 
industry  is  in  conformity  with  the  views  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute  in  London  in  1905.  In  it  the  French 
census  list,  which  classifies  workers  by  industries,  appears  to  have 
been  closely  followed.  This  method  of  procedure  has  much  in  its 
favour,  from  the  point  of  view  of  convenience  in  compilation,  since 
it  can  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly  and  logical  manner.  There  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  classifying  workers  by  the  products  of  their 
industry  without  taking  count  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
each  individual,  whereas  it  appears  absolutely  impossible  to  classify 
by  the  nature  of  the  work  done  without  taking  into  account  that  of 
the  finished  product.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  distinguish  between 
makers  of  matches  and  makers  of  tinplates  ;  but  when  we  attempt 
to  classify  ^)y  processes  carried  out  we  find  "dipping"  common  to 
both,  as  well  as  to  many  other  industries,  but  so  various  in  its  nature 
in  these  different  industries  that  match  dipping  is  a  totally  different 
occupation  from  tinplate  dipping.  Consequently,  the  framer  of  a 
classified  list  of  modern  occupations  is  confronted  by  the  difficulty 
that  if  his  list  is  not  to  be  inordinately  lengthy  it  must  in  practice 
become  in  great  part  industrial  rather  than  occupational.  .  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  those  responsible  for  the  list  of  occupations 
in  the  English  census  reports.  Those  portions  of  it  dealing  with 
the  largest  industries,  such  as  agriculture,  the  building  trade  and 
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some  others,  are  entirely,  or  at  least  mainly,  occupational  in  plan, 
but  those  dealing  with  the  very  diverse  manufacturing  industries 
<'ire  mainly  industrial,  classifying  by  the  finished  product,  though  in 
some  instances,  e.g.,  furniture  making,  we  find  both  systems  in  use 
side  by  side. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  in  favour  of  the  English 
system  of  classifying  as  far  as  possible  by  occupations  rather  than 
by  industries,  that  for  some  most  important  purposes,  e.g.,  the  study 
of  occupational  mortality,  this  is  the  nature  of  analysis  requirecl. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  a  fully  satisfactory  classification 
of  occupations  must  be  complex  in  conformity  with  the  complexity 
of  modern  industry.  This  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
was  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Coghlan  in  reporting  on  the  last  census  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  it  is  the  solution  offered  by  the  secondary 
■classification  in  M.  March's  work. 

In  view  of  the  inconsistency  in  the  English  census  classification 
noted  above,  it  is  somewhat  consolatory  to  observe,  that  although 
from  the  preface  one  would  gather  that  M.  March's  secondary 
classification,  or  subdivision  of  each  industrial  heading,  was  intended 
to  be  purelj^  occupational,  enumerating  and  explaining  the  various 
individual  "  metiers  "  and  professional  specialities  carried  on  in  each 
branch  of  industry,  this  idea  has  not  been  consistently  carried 
out  in  practice.  Thus,  although  needle  makers,  for  instance,  are 
subdivided  according  to  the  various  processes  concerned  in  making 
needles,  makers  of  tools  and  of  musical  instruments  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  various  tools  and  instruments  made,  and  not  the 
processes  concerned.  None  the  less  the  work  is  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  it  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  service  to  all  engaged  in  the 
•compilation  or  study  of  tables  of  industries  and  occupations. 

T.H.C.S. 

3. — Land  problems  and  national  welfare.  By  Christopher  Turnor. 
344  pp.    London  :  John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  IQIL    Price  "^s.  6d. 

At  a  time  when  the  land  problems  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
admittedly  many  and  serious,  this  volume  makes  a  forcible  plea  for 
<i  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  agricultural  policy  and  a  closer 
examination  of  agricultui-al  possibilities  than  is  usually  accorded 
to  such  topics  in  this  country.  To  the  attention  of  the  thinking 
public  Mr.  Tumor's  book  is  commended  by  Lord  Milner's  brief 
introduction,  in  words  which  deserve  a  hearing  as  coming  from  a 
shrewd  administrator  accustomed  to  weigh  the  relative  importance 
of  political  problems  and  to  measure  the  limits  of  effectively 
applying  political  ideals  to  the  methods  of  practical  government. 
Without  endorsing  all  the  personal  opinions  advanced  by  the 
author,  Lord  Milner  concurs  in  asking  for  the  restoration  to  a 
foremost  place  in  any  really  national  policy  of  a  more  definite, 
consistent  and  continuous  "  land  tradition "  than  is  exhibited  in 
the  spasmodic  legislative  efforts  with  which  one  political  party  or 
another  has  faced  isolated  agricultural  prol)lems.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  scope  of  the  arguments  employed  by  Mr.  Turnor  necessarily 
carries  one  far  beyond  any  normal  applications  of  the  numerical 
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method,  and  of  necessity  leads  the  reader  into  regions  of  current 
deliatable  polities  and  parliamentary  tactics.      Into  these  matters 
a  purely  statistical  journal  cannot  with  advantage  enter.     On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  gladly  offer  a  general  assent  to  the  wisdom  of 
critically  enquiring,  as  Mr.  Tumor  sets  out  to  do,  whether  the  net 
results  of  our  native  agricultural  methods,  and  the  extent  of  the 
utilisation  of  British  soil,  are  satisfactory,  or  whether  they  leave 
something   to   be   desired.      The   author   furnishes   from  his  own 
experience  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  concerning   the  wide 
variation  in  the  productive  capacity  of  British  farms,  and  suggests 
many  drastic   changes.      Although  no  eulogist  of  a  purely  spade 
husbandry  he  wants  smaller  units  of   production   and    ownership. 
In  the  frankness  of  the  criticisms  applied  impartially  to  his  fellow 
landowners,  to  the  ordinary  type  of  farmers,  and  to  the  average  run 
of  labourers  who  compose  our  agricultural  community,  he  offers  a 
fairly  wide  target  to  the  controversialist.     He  will  rouse,  too,  a  note 
of  legitimate  criticism  when  he  depreciates  the  relative  success  of 
what  he  calls  the  "star  farmer  "as  tending  to  an  optimistic  impression 
respecting    our   aggregate   volume    of    production.      Nevertheless, 
many  students  of  rural  economy  will   heartily  follow  the  author 
when  he  asks  for  greater  help  from  the  State,  for  the  setting  up  of 
more  practical  educational  methods  and  for  the  better  organisation 
of  the  rural  population.     Nearly  all  will  agree  with  him  as  to  the 
need  of  further  inviting  the  aid  of  science  in  developing  agricultural 
production,  and  when  he  insists  on  the  advantages  that  might  follow 
the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  marketing  and  the  disposal  of 
crops.     We  will  listen  also,  with  every  disposition  to  conviction, 
when  Mr.  Tnrnor  illustrates  the  grounds  of  his  belief  as  to  the  room 
which  is  still  open  in  a  densely  popiilated  State  like  the  England  of 
our  day  for  a  wider  resort  to  intensive  over  extensive  modes  of 
farming,  and  when  he  disputes  the  wisdom  of   the  tendency  to 
abandon  arable  culture  for  inferior  grass  husbandry.    It  is,  howeA^er, 
in  this  connection,  when  the  writer  passes  from  the  recorded  successes 
of  particular  farms  and  peculiarly  favoured  systems,  or  results  secured 
on  narrow  areas,  to  general  deductions  that  one  finds  defects  in  the 
method  of  treatment.     More  especially  when  he  draws  very  wide 
comparisons  respecting  the  relative  production  of  entire  States,  and 
presses,  with  the  aid  of  figures  requiring  much  dissection,  contrasts 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  British  producer.     Here  the  volume 
borders  on  the  domain  of  the  statistician,  but  fails  to  exhibit  the 
statistician's  caution.     One  cannot  help  regretting  that  while  the 
defects  of  ,the  available  figures  are  in  terms  admitted,  the  conse- 
quences of  relying  on  doubtful  data  have  not  been  more  fully  realised. 
"When  once  the  limited  records,  such  as  they  are,  that  we  possess 
respecting  the  relative  aA'erage  yield  of  particular  crops  per  acre  in 
different  countries  are  passed  over  as  not  strictly  comparable,  or  are 
set  aside  as  authoritative   standards    of   comparison  in   favour  of 
huge  totals  of  assumed  national  production,  one  cannot  repress  a 
sv;spicion  that  either  more  or  less  should  have  been  done.     Wide 
guesses    of    the    aggregate    net    outturn    of    vastly    complicated 
sA'stems  of  agricultural  production  presented  in  millions  of  pounds 
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sterlino-  without  detail  or  explanation  of  the  particular  mode  of 
compilation  are  not  convincing,  and  they  lead  the  calculator  surely 
to  exchan2;e  a  certain  if  not  completely  satisfactory  pathway  of 
invest! o-ation  for  very  treacherous  ground  indeed.     One  is  unwilling 
to  question  the  use  of  broad  statements  in  a  treatise  designed  to 
arrest  puljlic  attention,  but  one  woiild  like  to  know  much  more 
than  Mr.  Turner  gives  us  of  the  basis  for  the  startling  statement 
that   Belgium   with   only  4,000,000   cultivated  acres   "  produces " 
— in  the  opinion  of  its  inspector  general  of  agriculture — no  less  than 
5o, 000,000/.  of  foodstuffs,  while  Denmark,  so  lauded  elsewhere  in 
these  pages,  on   7,000,000  acres  produces  only  half   as   much,  or 
40,000,000/.  annually.     Again,  our  own  country,  with  twelve  times 
the  Belgian  area,  is  credited  with  getting  only  two  and  half  times  the 
Belgian  total  output.     The  Belgian  farmer  is  here  said  to  get  20/. 
out   of   each   cultivated   acre   and   the    British    farmer   something 
^^nder  4/.     At  the  risk  of  expanding  the  size  of  his  book  one  would 
have  desired  to  see  the  writer  face  the  question  of  how  each  total 
was  constructed,  and  how  far  the  dates  of  the  valuations  agreed,  and 
whether  the  principles  on    which  the    three  estimates  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  the  French  ajid  German  figures,  were  framed  were 
really  identical.     Of  all  international   comparisons   aggregate   net 
production  is  the  most  difficult  to  tabulate.     The  British  estimate 
which  is  quoted  is  no  doubt  that  of  Mr.  liew,  and  we  know  precisely 
how  that  is  limited  to  sales  off"  farms  to  other  persons  than  farmers. 
Ideas  of    gross  and  net  produce  vary    widely,   and  in  comparing 
different  farming  systems,  cultivation  of  crops  for  sale  or  for  local 
consumption  have  to  be  distinguished.     Kelative  imports  and  exports 
of  agricultural  produce  are  also  an  element  not  to  be  left  out  of  any 
<3alculations  of  the  feeding  power  of  one  country's  agriculture  over  that 
of  another.     On  this  point  one  instinctivel}^  doubts  the  very  large 
development  of  crop  production  at  home  which  the  writer  counts 
upon  as  possible,  and  the  quotations  from  Herr  von  Zelter's  figures 
respecting   German    and    English    food    production    are    open   to 
obvious  challenge.     Mr.  Turnor  has  referred  to  the  valuable  data 
which  Sir  R.  F.  Crawford  put  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
in  1899  so  far  as  concerns  his  estimates  of  the  home  areas  required 
to  furnish  a  national   equivalent  for  our  own  vast  food  imports. 
Some    other  sections  of  the   same   paper — such  as  bring  out  the 
excess  of  the  Belgian  cereal  imports  per  head  even  over  those  of  our 
own  country — should  have  suggestetl  to  the  author  a  further  line  of 
enquiry  to  be  pursued  before  some  of  the  totals  here  employed  as 
comparable  were  with  any  confidence  insisted  on.     Even  in  the  case 
of   Denmark   alone,    it  Avould   have   been   interesting   to   make   a 
close  investigation  of  the  raw  produce  imported  as  a  balance  to  the 
noted  butter  and  bacon  exports  of  that  energetic  little  state.     The 
book  before  us  will,  however,    do  good   if   it  stimulates   a   closer 
statistical  examination  of  the  net  results  of  land  production  under 
differing  economic  conditions,  and  if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ti;rnor  that 
there  are  features  wherein   Belgium  and  Great  Britain,  on  grounds 
of  their  similar  density  of  population,  are  not  unfit  for  comparison, 
the  student  will  find  in  the  exhaustive  treatise  of  Mr.  Rowntree, 
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here  freely  quoted  in  certain  connections,  a  very  uninviting  account 
indeed  of  the  relative  conditions  of  the  Belgian  agricultural  worker, 
to  be  set  against  his  success  in  extracting,  with  gi-eat  labour  and 
intensive  cultivation,  a  very  remarkable  outturn.  I'.G.C. 


4. — Other  Neio  Publications* 

[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Bellom  {Maurice).     Les  retraites  des  ouvriers  mineurs  en  Belgique. 
44  pp.,*8vo.     Paris:  H.  Dunod  and  E.  Pinat,  1910. 
[A  report  on  the  origin  and  present  st.ite  of  provident  funds  for  workers  in 
mines  in  Belgium,  and  on  pending  clianges  in  their  ecnistitution.] 

Birot  (Jean).     Statistique  annuelle  de  geographie  comparee,  1910. 
1.  Population.      2.  Agriculture,    Industrie.      3.  Commerce.      4. 
Finances,    Forces   militaires.     6®  annee.     32  pp.,   8vo.      Paris : 
Hachette  and  Co.,  1910. 
[A  compilation  of  recent  general  statistics  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world.] 
Bourgin  [Hubert).     Le  Socialisme  et  la  concentration  industrielle. 
88  pp.,  Svo.     Paris:  Riviere  and  Co.     Price  o  fr.  75. 

[A  short  study  from  the  Socialistic  point  f>f  view  of  present  industrial 
conditions,  and  of  the  growing  industrial  concentration  taking  place  in 
different  countries,  with  its  efi'ects  on  the  community.] 

Bray  (F.  E.).     British   Rights   at   Sea   under   the   Declaration    of 
London.     99  pp.,  sm.  Svo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,     1911. 
Price  15.  net. 
Keynes  (Margaret  N.).     The  problem  of  boy  labour  in  Cambridge. 
23pp.,   Svo.     Cambridge:  Bowes  and  Bowes,   1911.     Price  3^/. 
net. 
£A  short  study  of  the  conditions  of  employment  of  boys  in  Cambridge  after 
leaving  school,  especially  in  regard  to  their  future.     Though  much  of 
<he  prosperity  of  the   town   is  due  to   the   University,  it^  influence   as 
regards  the  boys  is  not  wholly  beneficial,  because  it  gives  opportunity  for 
an  unusual  amount  of  street  trading,   odd  jobs,  errand   work,  mostly  of 
a  seasonal  nature.] 
Lajwrte  (P.).     Etude   sur   les    causes   de   I'inferiorite    des  ports  de 
commerce  fran^ais.     Extrait  de  la  Revue  Maritime,  Aout  1910. 
Go  pp.,  Svo.     Paris:  R.  Chapelot  and  Co.,  1911. 
[The  autlior  finds  that  there  is  a  certain  correlation  between  the  economic 
conditions  of  a  country  and  the  activity  of  its  seaports,  and  tint  while 
good  means  of  communication  between  the  interior  ot  the  country  and 
its  ports  are  of  importance  for  the  existence  of  tlie  latter,  the  nature  of 
the  goods  transported  has  also  an  important  bearing  on  the  question.] 

Leener  (G.  dq).     Le  Commerce  au  Katanga :    Influences  Beiges  et 

Etrangeres.      Missions   dans   le    Katanga   1.      Instituts   Solvay. 

Travaux    de    ITnstitut    de    Sociologie.        Actualites     Sociales. 

xviii  +  143  pp.,   sm.   Svo.      Brussels:  Misch  and  Thron,    1911. 

Price  3  francs. 

[A  study,  on  the  spot,  of  the  commercial  resources  of  Katanga  and  of  its 

relations  with  Rhodesia  and  the  other  adjoining  countries.     The  author 

deals  with  the  question  of  the  different  European  nationalities  engaged 

in  the  development  of  those  countries,  and  with  the  future  of  Rhodesia.] 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  444,  sqq. 
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Levasseur  (E.).  Histoire  dn  Commerce  de  la  France.  Premiere 
partie  :  Avant  1789.  xxxiii  +  611  pp.,  Svo.  Paris  :  A.  Eousseau, 
1911.     Price  12  fr.  50  c. 

[The  author  has  been  collecting  and  compiling  the  material  for  this  work 
during  the  past  forty  years.  There  are,  lie  poii  ts  out,  many  works 
dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  commerce  of  France,  but  no  com- 
plete connected  history  of  its  internal  and  external  trade  from  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  Tlie  author  hopes  to  fill  this  void,  and  the  present 
Tohnne  is  the  first  instalment  of  liis  work,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  a 
second  volume,  the  preparation  of  which  is  already  well  advanced.] 

Mahaim  {Ernest).  Les  abonnements  d'ouvriers  sur  les  lignes  cle 
chemins  de  fer  beiges  et  leurs  eftets  sociaux.  Instituts  Solvay. 
Travaux  de  I'lnstitut  de  Sociologie.  Notes  et  Memoires. 
Fasc.  11.  259  pp.,  la.  Svo.  Brussels:  Misch  and  Thron,  1910. 
Price  20  francs. 

[A  study  of  the  social  effects  of  the  facilities  given  by  the  Belgian  railways 
for  cheap  workmen's  tickets.  These  effects  are  far  reaching,  and  on  the 
whole  benefit  both  employees  and  employers.  The  author  finds  that 
they  tend  to  diminish  overcrowding  in  towns,  and  that  they  have  a 
levelling  effect  on  wages  in  town  and  country.] 

Mangold  {George  B.).  Child  problems,  xv  +  381  pp.,  Svo.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.     Price  5s.  6d.  net. 

[An  endeavour  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  principal  social  child  problems 
of  the  present  time  as  they  are  found  in  the  United  States.  The  author 
deals  with  liis  subject  under  the  heads  of :  1.  Infant  and  child  mortality. 
2.  Recent  aspects  of  educational  reform.  3.  (.  hild  labour.  4.  The 
delinquent  child.  5.  The  dependent  and  neglected  child.  There  are,  iu 
addition,  a  selected  bibliography  and  an  index  ] 

3Ionksu-ell  (Lord).  French  Raihva_ys.  xii  +  114  pp.,  Svo.  London: 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1911.     Price  3s.  6(/.  net. 

[An  interesting  and  readable  account,  with  illustrations,  of  the  management 
and  working  of  railways  in  France  and  of  their  relations  with  the  State.] 

Payer  {Andn').  La  participation  aux  benefices.  Etude  historicpie, 
critique,  et  documentaire.  104  pp.,  Svo.  Paris  :  Riviere  and 
Co.,  1911.     Price  ofr.  75. 

[A  short  historical  and  critical  study  of  profit-sharing  in  France.  The 
author  considers  his  subject  in  'elation  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the 
worker,  and  deals  with  the  attitiide  of  the  Government  towards  it-. 
The  different  forms  of  profit-sharing  and  its  adaptability  to  different 
industries  are  also  considered.] 

Sturge  {Mary  D.)  and  Harsley  {Sir  Fidor).  On  some  of  the  Biological 
and  Statistical  errors  in  the  work  on  parental  alcoholism  by 
Miss  Elderton  and  Prof.  Karl  Pearson,  F.R.S.  29  pp.,  Svo. 
London:  British  Medical  Association,  1911. 

IFehherg  (Hans).  Capture  in  War  on  land  and  sea.  Translated 
from  "  Das  Beuterecht  im  Land-  unci  Seekriege,"  with  an  intro- 
dtiction  by  JNlr.  John  M.  Robertson,  M.P.  xxxv  +  210  pp.,  Svo. 
London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1911.     Price  5.<;.  net. 

[An  historical  account  of  the  law  of  prize  on  land  and  sea,  with  suggestions 
for  its  reform.     There  is  a  bibliography  and  index.] 

Chile.     Anuario  estadistico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile.     Ano  1909. 

Tomos  1—3.     3  vols.,  Svo.     1910. 
Germany.     Jahrbuch    fiir    Sozialen    Fortschritt   unci   Freiheitliche 

Weltanschauung.     Reformers'  Yearbook.    Guide  Social.    Heraus- 

gegeben  von  Dr.  Hermann  Hasse.     Erster   Jahrgang    1910-11. 

Svo.     Leipzig:  Felix  Dietrich,  1911.     Price  2  marks. 
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Customs  Refunds  on  Re-Exports  (British  and  Foreign).  Summary 
of  British  and  Foreign  Regulations  respecting  the  Refund  of 
Customs  Duties  paid  on  Imported  Goods  which  are  subsequently 
re-exported  without  entering  into  local  consumption.  [Cd-5456.] 
30  pp.,  fol.     London:  Wyman  and  Son,  1910.     Price  yl. 

Education.  Public  Elementary  Schools  (England  and  Wales). 
(Numbers  on  Admission  Registers.)     (338.)     1910. 

Port  of  London  Authority.  Copy  of  first  animal  report  for  year 
ended  March  31,  1910.  (318.)  25  pp.,  fol.  London  :  Wvman 
and  Son,  1910.     Price  4-|(/. 

"Colliery  Guardian."  Review  of  the  coal  trade  in  1910.  xvi  +  151  pp., 
8v'o.     London  :  "  The  "  Colliery  Guardian  "  Co.,  1911. 

[A  reprint  in  convenient  form  of  articles  in  the  Colliery  Guardian  dealing 
with  the  coal  industry  during  the  past  year.     It  is  a  record  of  the  course 
of  the  coal  trade   as   shown   by  changes   in   prices,    freights,  contract 
allotments,    &c.     The  effects   of   the   Eight  Hours  Act    are   also    con- 
sidered.] 
Tariff  Commission.     The   proposed   reciprocal    trade   arrangement 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America.     38  pp.,  4to. 
1911. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  past  month  are  again  satisfactory.  As 
compared  with  February,  1910,  there  is  an  increase  of  4,918,448/., 
or  9-6  per  cent.,  in  imports  and  an  increase  of  3,961,250/.,  or  12-5 
per  cent.,  in  exports.  Re-exports  show  a  decrease  of  190,404/.,  or 
I  -8  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Februarj^, 
1911,  are  summarised  in  the  subjoined  tables: — 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Exports. 


Twelve  months   i  Twelve  montlis   i     Increase  (  +  ) 

ending  I  ending  ',  or 

February,  1911.  |  February,  1910.  ■     decrease  (  —  ). 


Exports  of  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials  and    articles  "1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainlv  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 


26,781, 

23,673, 

53,977, 

51,647, 

348,441, 

305,725, 

8,280, 

6,802, 

+    3,108, 
+    2,330, 

+  42,716, 

+     1,478, 


Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
mercliandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

13,201, 
62,942, 

27,723, 

214, 

11,985,      1     +    1,216, 

II.  Raw    materials  and    articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured    / 

III.  Articles   wholly  or   mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

57,304,          +    5,638, 

24,926,           +    2,797, 

301,      1    -         87, 

541,559, 

482,363,          +  59,196, 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  

64,598, 

59,197,          +    5,401, 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Twelve  months 
Imports.                                        ending 

February,  1911. 

Twelve  months 

eniiins; 
February,'l910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or 
decrease  (  — ). 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials   and   articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured j" 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

£ 

256,368, 

272,948, 

158,297, 

2,529, 

£ 
257,904, 

217,321, 

149,971, 

2,601, 

£ 
-    1,536, 

+  55,627, 

+    8,326, 

72, 

Total  merchandise 

690,142, 

627,797, 

+  62,345, 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

71,869, 

64,799, 

+    7,070, 

1911.] 
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[Olio's  omitted.] 


Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


Twelve  nidiillis 

endiiij; 
February,  1911. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered\ 
with  cargoes   J 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1 
with  cargoes    J  , 


Tciiis 
42,006, 

58,098, 


Increiise  (  +  ). 

Tons. 
+   1,568, 

+   1,185, 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number  of  prices  for  February,  1911,  is 
78'6  as  against  78"5  in  January,  the  average  of  the  eleven  years 
1867-77  being  taken  as  loo.  In  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  a  number  of 
articles  were  not  quite  so  good  as  in  January,  the  average  index 
number  is  firmly  maintained.  Corn  and  coffee  were  a  little  cheaper, 
but  mutton,  pork  and  sugar  ruled  rather  higher.  Iron  was  weak, 
and  cotton  lower,  while  flax  advanced.  Linseed  oil  rose  to  over  505. 
a  ton,  a  price  unknown  during  the  last  eighty  years,  but  it  fell 
again  to  46s.  Articles  of  food  were  72*0  as  compared  with  71-4  in 
January,  and  materials  were  83'5  as  compared  with  837.  Theie 
was  a  slight  fall  in  silver  during  the  month.  The  Econoinid  index 
number  stands  at  2,536,  as  compared  with  2,523  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  thus  shows  a  rise  of  13  points  or  i  per  cent. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  during  January,  1911,  was  as  follows  : — 


Trade  Unions 

making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  niemljersliip. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

January,  1911 

December,  1910   

January,  1910 

403 
415 

416          j 

753,040 
700,665 
694,456 

29,239 
31,834 
47,259 

39 
50 

6-8 

Employment  in  January  was,  on  the  whole,  better  than  in 
December,  mainly  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  industries.  The  cotton  trade  continued  to  be  well 
employed,  but  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  some  of  the  other 
textile  trades.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  most  of  the  principal 
industries  showe;!  improvement,  which  was  especially  marked  in 
the  iron  and  steel,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  cotton,  woollen  and 
worsted  trades.     Coal  mining  showed  little  change. 


The  seventh  part  of  the  Preliminary  Tables  of  the  Census  of 
Production  [Cd-5545.     Price,  S^d.']  has  been  issued.     The  present 


I  - 
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tables  cover  the  production  of  printing  and  bookbinding  factories 
and  workshops,  factories   engaged  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
of    newspapers  and  other   periodicals,  typefounding,  stereotyping, 
engraving,  and  die-sinking  factories  and  workshops,  manufactured 
stationery   factories   and   workshops,    cardboard-box    factories  and 
workshops,  pen,   pencil,  and  artists'  materials  factories  and  work- 
shops, plate   and    jewellery  factories   and    workshops,    watch   and 
clock  factories  and  workshops,    musical   instrument   factories   and 
workshops,  billiard  table  and  sports  requisites  factories  and  work- 
shops, toys  and  games  factories  and  workshops,  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
picture   frame,   and   fancy   articles   factories   and    workshops,    and 
photographic  factories  and  workshops.     Information  is  also  given 
respecting  productive  work  carried  on  in  the  printing  and  envelope 
factories  of  the  General  Post  Office,  Savings  Bank  Department,  and 
in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department.     The  gross  output  (selling 
value  or  value  of  work  done)  for  private  factories  and  workshops 
is  60,610,000/.,  for  General  Post  Office  (Savings  Bank  Department) 
printing  and  envelope  factories  9,398/.,  and  for  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department  76,670/.,  the  value  of  the  output  for  private  factories 
and  workshops  being  calculated  on  a  profit  basis,  while  that  of  the 
General  Post  Office  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department  is  calculated 
on  the  cost  of  production.     The  cost  of  materials  used  is  24,524,0001., 
4,727/.  and   12,762/,  respectively,  and  the   amount  paid  to  other 
firms  by  the  various  private  factories  for  work  given  out  1,221,000/. 
The  net  output,  i.e.,  the  excess  of  the  gross  output  over  the  cost  of 
materials  used  and  the  work  given  out  is  34,865,000/.,  4,652/.,  and 
63,908/.  respectively,  while  the  total   number  of  persons  employed 
(except  outworkers)  is  35 1,848,  37,  and  432  respectively.    In  addition 
to  these  numbers,  5,407  outworkers  were  returned  as  borne  on  the 
books  of  the  employing  firms,  the  largest  numl)er  being  in  the  plate 
and  jewellery  trades  (2,907)  and  in  the  cardboard-box  trade  (1,334). 
In   the  other  trades    the    number    of    outworkers   ranges  between 
23  and  380. 

An  appendix  volume  for  presentation  to  Parliament  h  as  been 
issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of 
Distress  on  "  Statistics  relating  to  England  and  Wales."  [Appendix, 
vol.  XXV,  Cd-5077.  Price  iis.  i'/.]  This  portion  of  the  report, 
which  covers  902  pages,  deals  comprehensively  with  the  statistics 
of  pauperism,  and  contains,  among  other  matter,  memoranda  by 
the  Registrar-General  as  to  Poor  Law  areas  and  registration,  notes 
by  Professor  Smart  on  the  growth  of  Poor  Law  expenditure? 
a  memorandum  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  amount  of  time 
lost  by  workpeople  through  want  of  employment  and  other  causes, 
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reports  on  insurance  against  invalidity,  sickness,  unem|)loyment,  <fec., 
by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ackland,  F.I.A.,  Mr.  George  King,  F.I.A., 
F.F.A.,  and  Mr.  Francis  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A.,  &c.,  and  memoranda 
as  to  superanniiation  and  grants  by  the  Board  of  E(hication 
and  the  Home  Office.  There  are  21  ta1)les  and  11  diagrams.  Less 
exhaustive  statistical  investigations  relating  to  Scotland  and  Ireland 
respectively  are  contained  in  Appendix  volumes  xxx  [Cd-5440. 
Price  IS.  5^^.]  and  xxxi  [Cd-5244.     Price  5^'/.]  recently  issued. 


A  supplement  to  volumes  I  and  II  of  the  "Annual  Statement  of 
"  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries  and  British 
"  possessions  "  has  been  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Department,  and  has  been  issued  under  the  title 
"  Abstract  and  detailed  tables,  showing  the  trade  between  the  United 
"  Kingdom  and  each  foreign  country  and  British  possession  according 
"  to  the  sj^stem  of  classification  in  force  in  1908  and  previous  years." 
[Cd-5305.  Price  T)^-  i^^-]  In  the  introduction  to  volumes  I  and  II 
of  the  Annual  Statement  for  1909  it  was  explained  that  throughout 
the  tables  in  those  volumes  imports  were  classified  as  received  from 
the  countries  whence  they  Avere  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
whereas  in  the  issues  for  previous  years  imports  were  generally 
classified  as  received  from  the  countries  whence  they  were  shipped 
direct  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  exports  were  classified 
according  to  the  countries  of  final  destination  so  far  as  known,  even 
if  those  countries  possessed  no  seal^oard,  whereas  in  earlier  issues 
exports  to  such  countries  were  credited  to  the  country  in  which  the 
port  of  discharge  was  situated.  The  main  object  of  the  supple- 
mentary volume  is  to  present  the  classification  of  the  imports  and 
exports  in  accordance  with  the  principles  formerly  adopted  in  the 
tables  of  volumes  I  and  II,  so  that  the  information  necessary  for  a 
comparison  of  the  results  yielded  by  the  two  methods  of  classification 
may  be  available  for  a  further  term  of  years  as  recommended  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Trade  Records,  appointed 
in  1908  [Cd-4345]. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  London  Traffic  Branch  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  [Cd-5472.  Price  5.S.  2d.\  which  has  recently  l)een 
issued,  brings  the  record  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to  locomotion 
in  London  down  to  the  end  of  1909  on  the  same  lines  as  the  two 
previous  reports,  but  it  contains  in  addition  the  results,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  given,  of  a  special  inquiry  which  the  Branch  was 
directed  to  make  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  arterial  roads  leading 
into  London.  In  this  part  of  the  report  the  defects  of  the  existing 
roads  are  set  out  in  detail,   and   suggestions  are  made  in  regard 
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to  measures  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  with  a  view  to 
make  good  deficiencies,  and  generally  to  bring  the  capacity  of  the 
main  thoroughfares  up  to  the  requirements  of  present  and  prospective 
traffic.  The  inquiry,  the  necessity  for  which  was  pointed  out  in 
1905  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Means  of  Locomotion  and 
Transport  in  London,  was  commenced  in  1909,  when  the  staff  of 
the  Branch  was  increased  for  the  purpose.  The  investigation  has 
been  conducted  by  Colonel  Hellard,  C.B.,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lieutenant  Fishbourne,  R.E.,  supervised  the  revision  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  maps,  collected  information  relating  to  population  and  areas, 
analysed  the  figures  of  the  traffic  census,  and  compiled  tables  on 
areas  and  population  and  on  traffic. 


A  memorandum  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
(Circular  766)  as  to  instruction  to  be  given  upon  the  Census  in 
schools.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Census  should  form  the  subject  of 
one  or  more  special  lessons  in  all  classes  for  older  children  in  public 
elementary  schools.  In  the  majority  of  evening  and  technical 
schools,  it  is  pointed  out,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  put  up 
an  enlarged  copy  of  the  schedule,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Registrar-General  and  is  ciiculated  with  the  memorandum 
concerning  it,  in  order  that  the  students  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  it  for  themselves.  It  is  shown  how  the 
general  purpose  of  the  Census,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried 
out,  can  be  made  clear  even  to  young  children.  The  Census  schedule 
itself  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  completed  should  be  taken 
as  the  subject  of  one  or  more  lessons.  It  may  be  shown  why  it  is 
important,  both  for  tlie  locality  and  for  the  country,  that  the  number  of 
people  of  each  sex  in  each  town  and  in  each  parish  should  be  correctly 
known ;  that  it  should  he  known  how  the  population  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  growing,  how  the  population  of  each  town  and  parish 
is  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  how  fast  in  each  part  of  the  country 
the  urban  part  of  the  population  is  growing  as  compared  with  the 
rural  part ;  that  the  birth  places  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  those  who  come  from  alu'oad,  should  be  known ;  and  that 
there  should  be  accurate  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  occupa- 
tions carried  on  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  numlier  of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  engaged 
in  the  various  trades  and  in  the  various  branches  of  each 
trade ;  that  the  number  of  people  living  in  each  year  of  life  should 
be  known ;  that  the  number  of  people  afflicted  with  blindness, 
deafness,  &c.,  should  be  known;  and  that  there  should  be  complete 
information  about  the  kinds  of  houses  in  which  people  live.  It 
may  be  shown,  in  a  general  wny,  how  accurate  knowledge  on  such 
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points  is  of  very  great  service  to  those  who  have  to  watch  the 
health  of  the  people  or  to  consider  in  what  way  their  interests  in 
other  directions  may  be  best  promoted. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  issued  a  memo- 
randum, prepared  by  the  Registrar-General,  calling  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  to  the  classification  in  the  forthcoming  Census  of 
persons  engaged  on  farms,  and  giving  instructions  as  to  the  terms 
to  be  used  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  employment  on  the  land. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  questions  relating  to  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  Board  express  the 
hope  that  all  persons  concerned  will  render  assistance  to  ensure 
that  the  particulars  entered  on  the  schedules  by  farmers  and  farm 
labourers  are  precise  and  specific,  and  capable  of  accurate  arrange- 
ment in  the  groups  to  which  they  belong. 


The  will  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Galton,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  and  under  which  the  residuary 
estate,  amounting  to  about  45,000/.,  is  left  to  the  University  of 
London,  has  now  been  proved.  The  terms  of  the  will  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  professorship  at  the  said 
University,  to  be  known  as  "  The  Galton  Professorship  of  Eugenics," 
with  a  laboratory  or  office  and  library  attached  thereto.  It  is  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  Professor  "  to  pursue  the  study  and  further  the 
"  knowledge  of  national  eugenics — that  is,  of  the  agencies  under 
"  social  control  that  may  improve  or  impair  the  racial  faculties  of 
"  future  generations  physically  and  mentally."  The  professor 
appointed  by  the  Senate  is  first,  to  collect  materials  bearing  on 
eugenics ;  secondly,  to  discuss  such  materials  and  draw  conclusions ; 
thirdly,  to  form  a  Central  Ofiice  to  provide  information,  under 
appropriate  restrictions,  to  private  individuals  and  to  public 
authorities  concerning  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  man,  and  to  urge 
the  conclusions  as  to  social  conduct  which  follow  from  such  laws. 
Lastly,  it  is  recpiired  that  he  should  extend  the  knowledge  of 
eugenics  by  all  or  any  of  the  following  means,  namely :  (a)  pro- 
fessorial iaistruction ;  (//)  occasional  publications;  (c)  occasional 
public  lectures ;  {d)  experimental  or  observational  work  which  may 
throw  light  on  eugenic  problems.  He  is  also  to  submit  from  time 
to  time  reports  of  the  work  done  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University. 

The  terms  of  the  will  do  not  bind  the  University  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  bequest.  The  authorities  are  to  be  at  liberty  to 
apply  either  the  capital  or  the  income  for  any  of   the   purposes 
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enumerated  above,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  the  testator  that  the 
University  will  see  fit  to  preserve  the  capital  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  intact,  not  encroaching  materially  upon  it  for  cost  of 
buildings,  fittings,  or  library.  The  University  may  supply  the 
laboratory  or  office  at  such  place  as  its  Senate  shall  from  time  to 
time  determine,  but  preferably  in  the  first  instance  in  proximity  to 
the  Biometric  Laboratory.  "  I  state  these  hopes,"  the  mil  continues, 
"  on  the  chance  of  their  having  a  moral  effect  upon  the  future 
"  decisions  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  but  they  are  not  intended 
"  to  have  any  legally  binding  effect  whatever  upon  the  freedom 
"  of  their  action."  The  election  of  the  first  or  any  subsequent 
Professor  of  Eugenics  may  be  postponed  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  testator's  death,  or  from  the  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  any  vacancy.  The  testator  declares  it  as  his  wish, 
but  does  not  impose  it  as  an  obligation,  that  the  post  should  be 
offered  in  the  first  instance  to  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  on  such 
conditions  as  will  give  him  liberty  to  continue  his  Biometric 
Laboratory  at  University  College. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  United  States 
has  issued  its  first  annual  report  on  "  The  Statistics  of  Express 
Companies  in  the  United  States,"  the  period  under  review  ending 
on  June  30,  1909.  Li  1894  a  partial  report  of  the  express 
companies  was  published  by  the  Census  Office  in  connection  with 
its  general  report  on  transportation.  In  1908  this  office  compiled 
a  report  based  on  the  accounts  of  the  companies  as  they  were  kept 
at  that  time,  and  this  report  was  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  as  a  bulletin,  under  the  title  "  Express  Business  in  the 
United  States,  1907."  It  covered  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1907,  but  was  necessarily  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects 
because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  accounting  of 
the  different  companies.  A  uniform  system  of  operating  accounts 
was  promulgated  by  the  Commission  under  orders  which  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1908.  The  classifications  covered  by  these 
orders  were  a  classification  of  expenditure  for  real  property  and 
equipment,  a  classification  of  operating  revenues,  and  a  classification 
of  operating  expenses.  The  report  now  issued  is  the  first  report 
based  on  a  uniform  classification  of  revenues  and  expenses,  and 
adjusted  to  rules  of  accounting  similar  to  those  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  for  other  agencies  of  transportation,  and  for  this  reason, 
it  is  stated,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual 
reports  covering  the  financial  conditions  and  current  operations  of 
the  express  companies  in  the  United  States. 
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The  first  two  volumes  h;ive  been  issued  of  ;i  comprehensive 
report,  in  nineteen  vohimes,  on  the  "  Condition  of  Woman  and 
"  Child  Wage  Earners  in  the  United  States."  These  volumes  of 
the  report,  which  is  being  prepared  luider  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  Commissioner  of  Lal)0ur,  deal  respectively 
with  cotton  textile  industry  and  men's  ready-made  clothing.  The 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  inrpiiry  was  approved  in  January, 
1907.  It  provides  for  an  investigation  into  the  industrial,  social, 
moral,  educational  and  physical  condition  of  woman  and  child 
workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed,  with  special 
reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labour,  terms  of  employment, 
health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  surrounding  their 
occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of  their 
health,  person  and  morals. 


An  article  on  "  The  New  York  Budget  Exhibit "  in  the 
December  number  of  the  rublimiions  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association  contains  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  on 
the  preparation  of  statistical  diagrams  intended  for  public  exhibition 
— for  the  information  and  attraction  of  the  ordinary  man  and  not 
of  the  professional  statistician.  The  exhibit  in  question  was 
arranged  by  the  city  administration  ;  each  tax-payer  received  with 
his  tax  l)ill  an  invitation  to  attend,  and  the  total  number  of  visitors 
was  nearly  a  million,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Ayres  says,  "  as  an  opportunity 
"  to  study  the  psychology  of  a  statistical  exhiljit  designed  to  inform 
"  and  influence  non-technical  visitors,  the  New  York  Budget  was 
"  unicpie  and  unsurpassed."  As  such  charts  are  not  infrequently 
required  nowadays,  it  may  consequently  be  of  service  to  quote  his 
comments  in  full.  "  The  lesson  is  that  those  who  devise  charts  for 
"  public  exhibitions  should  strive  to  make  the  smallest  possible 
"  number  of  truly  salient  points  in  the  most  emphatic  way.  Exhibts 
"  are  weak  in  proportion  as  they  are  diffuse."  Graphic  charts  made 
in  the  familiar  way,  with  lines  of  different  colours  indicating 
variations  on  a  background  of  ordinates,  and  abscissa'  seem  to 
be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average  visitor.  This  was 
almost  invariably  the  case  when  a  number  of  lines  were  shown  on 
the  same  chart.  On  the  other  hand,  charts  made  up  of  contrasted 
surfaces,  series  of  upright  columns,  surfaces  of  frequency,  and  so 
on,  seemed  to  be  generally  appreciated  and  understood.  Charts 
showing  two  contrasted  sets  of  data — such,  for  example,  as 
"Eeceipts"  and  "Expenditure" — seemed  to  l)e  well  understood 
when  the  contraf5t  was  indicated  by  using  two  colours  for  the  two 
sets  of  data,  as,  for  example,  red  for  "  Keceipts "  and  black  for 
"  Expenditure."     It  was  not  sufficient  to  indicate  these  contrasts 
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by  words  alone;  chromatic  distinction  was  essential.  Judging 
from  his  actions  and  comments,  the  "  man  from  the  street  "  does  not 
vuiderstand  an  historical  diagram,  showing  variations  over  a  series 
of  years,  unless  it  runs  from  left  to  right  like  the  words  on  the 
ordinary  printed  page.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  get  him  to  read  up  or 
down  or  backwards.  Again,  increases  must  be  represented  by 
rises  in  the  lines  or  surfaces  of  the  chart.  When  he  reads  that 
expenditures  have  gone  up  in  amount,  he  wants  to  see  on  the 
chart  that  they  have  gone  up  in  direction.  It  is  hard  work  for 
him  to  understand  it  when  he  reads  that  they  have  gone  up  and 
sees  that  they  have  gone  sideways.  In  lettering  the  charts, 
wording  of  the  most  positive,  simple,  direct  sort  seems  to  be 
essential.  By  this  is  meant  wording  consisting  of  positive  state- 
ments in  telegram  style.  People  walking  through  a  crowded 
exhibition  will  not  stop  to  read  an  intricate  statement  or  to 
examine  the  details  of  a  comjjlex  chart.  In  a  similar  way,  those 
charts  seemed  to  be  understood  which  avoided  using  decimal 
places  in  showing  amounts  of  money  and  fractions  of  percentages. 
Apparently  the  ordinary  business  man  does  not  understand 
a  percentage  figure  carried  out  to  several  decimal  places.  In 
short,  the  use  of  "  round  numbers  "  seems  most  desirable.  Charts 
containing  reading  matter  only  appeared  to  be  the  least  effective 
exhibit  shown.  In  general,  the  fault  of  these  placards  was  that 
thev  contained  too  much. 


In  the  same  publication  there  is  a  useful  article  by  Mr.  Warren  W. 
Persons  on  "  The  Correlation  of  Economic  Statistics,"  pointing  out 
the  inadequacy  of  purely  graphic  methods  for  testing  the  intensity 
of  correlation,  and  giving  a  number  of  illustrative  problems  to 
which  the  method  of  correlation  has  been  applied. 


It  is  announced  that  the  American  Economic  Association, 
beginning  with  March  of  the  present  year,  Avill  issue,  in  place  of 
the  Economic  Bidletin,  a  new  quarterly  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Economic  lieview.  This  will  contain  many  features  of  the  Economic 
Bulletin,  in  addition  to  articles  by  well-known  writers.  The 
proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  handbook  of  the  Association, 
and  occasional  monographs,  will  be  issued  as  supplements  to  the 
regular  number  of  the  review.  Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  elected  managing 
editor. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.   S.  M.  Jacob,  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  a  copy  of  his  memoir   "  On  the  correlations  of  areas  of 
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"  matured  crop  and  the  rainfall,  and  certain  alli(;(l  problems  in 
"  agriculture  and  meteorology."  {Memoirs  of  the  Jsiatic  Society  of 
Ikngal,  vol.  ii,  1910.)  The  memoir  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
Part  I  dealing  with  the  interdependence  of  crop  and  rainfall  for 
certain  districts  of  the  Punjab  ;  Part  II  Avith  the  distribution  of  the 
rainfall  over  the  year  for  the  same  districts ;  and  Part  III  with  the 
correlation  between  the  April-September  and  the  Octolter-March 
rainfall.  At  the  time  when  his  memoir  was  written  the  author  was 
unacquainted  with  Mr.  Hooker's  researches  into  the  relation  between 
the  weather  and  the  crops  (Journal,  vol.  Ixx,  page  1,  March, 
1 907)  in  this  country.  The  first  section  of  his  work  is  a  similar 
inquiry  of  a  preliminary  kind  for  Indian  conditions,  but  rainfall 
alone  is  taken  into  consideration,  not  rainfall  and  accumulated 
temperature  as  in  Mr.  Hooker's  paper.  The  phrase  "  areas  of 
"  matured  crop  "  is,  it  should  be  explained,  a  technical  one  ;  if  the 
actual  area  of  a  field  is,  say,  i  acre,  and  the  observer  estimates  the 
crop  as  being  three-quarters  of  what  a  "  normal "  or  "  average  " 
crop  should  be,  the  area  is  taken  as  f  acre  of  "  matured  crop  " 
Particular  kinds  of  crop  are  not  distinguished,  but  the  memoir 
discusses  the  correlation  of  the  total  autumn  harvest  with  the 
April-September  rainfall,  and  of  the  total  spring  harvest  with  the 
October-March  rainfall ;  the  correlations  for  the  former  range, 
in  the  selected  villages  of  four  areas  chosen,  from  o"3o  to  o'46, 
and  for  the  latter  from  0-46  to  073.  The  proportions  of  the 
principal  crops  are  by  no  means  the  same  at  the  two  harvests. 
A  curious  point  comes  out  in  the  third  part  of  the  memoir.  For 
the  twenty  years  which  form  the  basis  of  the  work  in  Part  T, 
there  is  a  high  correlation  between  the  April-September  and  the 
October-March  rainfall  (o"49  to  o"6i),  but  for  eight  stations  for 
which  longer  records  (forty-five  to  sixty  years)  are  available,  the 
correlations  prove  quite  small  or  even  negative.  The  twenty  years 
first  taken  seem  indeed  to  be  somewhat  exceptional,  and  a  more 
detailed  investigation  suggests  some  tendency  for  periods  of  positive 
and  negative  correlation  to  alternate.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
paper  there  are  some  useful  remarks  on  errors  of  observation  in 
crop  estimating,  and  their  possible  influence  on  results. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT    PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

The  Accountant,  1911 — 
Februan/  18 — Some  practical  points  on  receiverships  :  Graves 

(H.  R). 
February  25 — "Electricity  accounts:  points   of   interest    on": 

Williams  (L.  R.). 
March  4— Private   companies    and    limited    partnerships :  De 
Zouche  {E.  C). 

Accountants^  Magazine.  March,  1911 — Trust  deeds  and  deeds  of 
arrangement :  Gotcans  (John  Stuart). 

Bankers'  Magazine.  March,  1911 — The  national  finances.  A 
centre  for  the  banking  power  of  the  United  States  :  Palgrave  (Sir 
Pi.  H.  Inglis,  F.E.S.).  United  States  banking  reforms.  Com- 
merce and  banking  in  Egypt. 

Economic  Bevieiv.  January,  1911 — The  right  to  work  :  Fay  {C.  E.). 
Some  recent  eugenic  work  :  Carr-Saunders  (A.  71/.).  The 
increased  supplies  of  gold  and  the  rise  of  prices  :  Price  (L.  L.). 

Financial  Eeview  of  Eevieivs.  March,  1911 — -The  new  science  of 
investment :  Midleton  (The  Et.  Hon.  Viscount).  For  and  against 
home  railways:  Lawson  (JF.  E.).  The  difference  between 
investment  and  speculation  :  Jennings  (H.  J.). 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  March,  1911 — Notes  on  recent 
events.  Gilbart  Lectures,  1911.  Lectures  2  and  3:  Paget 
(Sir  John,  Bart.,  K.C.).  Clearing  House  returns  of  the  L^nited 
States. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  I'hilosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  Vol.  41. 
1909-10 — The  rise  and  development  of  Scottish  education  : 
Clark  (John,  M.A.).  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  :  some  practical  considerations  regarding  its  pro- 
posed compulsory  adoption  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  Macdonald 
(Charles).  The  legal  control  of  inebriates  :  CarsiveU  (John). 
Competition  and  combination  in  railway  transportation  in 
Great  Britain  :  Scott  (IF.  E.). 

Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Session  1910-11. 
Fol.  31.  Part  2 — The  inheritance  of  complex  growth  forms, 
such  as  stature,  on  Mendel's  theory  :  Brownlee  (John,  M.D., 
D.Sc).  The  mathematical  theory  of  random  migration  and 
epidemic  distribution  :  JJrotonlce  (John,  M.D.,  D.Sc). 

Public  Health.  No.  6.  March,  1911. — The  relation  of  public 
health  to  industrial  diseases:  Dearden  (IF.  F.).  Some  socio- 
logical aspects  of  infantile  mortality  :  Buchan  (John  J.).  Sick- 
ness insurance  and  public  health  :  Lyster  (E.  A.). 

Surveyors'  Institution.  Transactions.  Session  1910-11.  Part  7 — 
Beet  sugar  :  can  it  be  made  profitably  in  Great  Britain  :  Lloyd 
(F.  J,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.). 

United  States — 
Bankers'  Magazine  (N'eio  York).     February,  1911 — Immigrant  banks 
in   the  United  States:  Kniffin  {IF.  H.).     The  growth    of   the 
sugar  industry  in  the  south  :  Ellis  (L.  B.). 
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United  States — Contd. 

Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  90.  September,  1910. — Fatal 
accidents  in  coal  mining :  Hoffman  (F.  L.).  Recent  action 
relating  to  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  : 
Clark  {L.  D.).  Essential  features  of  a  compensation  law ; 
Chicago  conference  of  November,  1910.  Summary  of  foreign 
workmen's  compensation  acts.  Cost  of  employer's  lialjility  and 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  :  JJawson  (M.  M.). 

Journal  of  Political  Economi/.  February,  1911 — Reciprocity:  the 
Canadian  attitude  :  Skelton  (0.  D.)  French  socialism  to-day  : 
MacGihhon  (D.  A.).  Early  transportation  on  the  Mississippi : 
Hoagland  (//.  E.). 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  February,  1911 — Railway  specula- 
tion :  Itipley  (/F.  Z.).  Distribution  of  income  on  Great  Britain 
and  incidence  of  income-tax:  Smith  (R.  H.).  Economic  history 
and  philology  :  Wiener  {Leo).  Railway  rate  theories  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  2 :  Hammond  (/If.  B.). 
Some  aspects  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  United  States  :  ChniiKjton 
(P.  T.).  Mr.  Mallock  as  statistician  and  British  income 
statistics  :  Young  {A.  A.).  Farmer's  mutual  fire  insurance  in 
Minnesota:  Valgren  {V.  K.).  The  position  of  income  bonds, 
as  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  : 
Deu-ing  {A.  S.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhe  des  Finances.  January,  1911 — 
Les  revenus  de  I'Etat.  L'exploitation  du  monopole  des 
allumettes  en  1909.  L'exploitation  du  monopole  des  tabacs  en 
1909. 
Journal  des  Economistes.  February,  1911  — Ligue  du  Libre-Echange. 
Manifesto  de  la  Ligue.  Les  banques  d'emission  en  France 
et  I'Etat :  Guyot  (Yves).  L'administration  des  ports  de  com- 
merce :  Domhasle  (G.).  La  protection  de  la  petite  propriete 
fonciere  et  le  bien  de  famille  insaisissable :  Mossd  (A.).  Les 
greves  de  salaire :  Gerardin  (E,).  Mouvement  agricole  : 
Molinari  {Maurice  de).  Les  vertus  guerrieres  de  la  paix : 
P<fs.sv/  {Frederic).  La  geographic  hTimaine  et  la  geographic 
economique  :  G.  {Y.).  L'industrie  de  la  margarine  et  la  lilierte 
du  commerce  dans  les  Pays-Bas :  X.  La  lettre  de  change  a  la 
conference  de  La  Haye  en  1910  :  Tchernoff. 
Journal  de  la  Societi  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  February,  1911 — Les 
capitaux  et  l'industrie  fran9aise  :  Gwjot  {Yves).  La  statistique 
de  I'enseignement  dans  la  Republique  Argentine  :  Ijevasseur{E.). 
Chronic^ue  trimestrielle  des  ])anques,  changes  et  m^taux  precieux : 
Pioulleau  {G.). 
La  Ueforme  Sociale — 

February  16,  1911 — L'action  sociale  catholique  dans  le  diocese 
de  'EQVg&TiiQ  {continued  in  next  issue,  March  1,  1911):  Riviere 
{Louis).  Le  probleme  de  la  vieillesse,  les  retraites  et  la 
mutualite  :  Vermont  {Y.).  L'Ecole  de  la  paix  sociale — echos 
et  informations  :  Lepelletier  {M.  F.). 
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France — Contd. 

La  Beforme  Sociale — Contd. 

March  1,  1911 — Le  petit  commerce  et  les  grands  magasins  : 

Bernard   {Joseph)   and   Hoffmann   (Louis).       Le   mouvement 

syndical   et   la   sitnation    des   ouvriers   gemmeurs   dans  les 

Landes  :  Bicard  (J.  II.). 

Bemie  d'Economique  PoUtiqite.    January-Fehriiarn,  1911 — 1 887-1 91 1  : 

Gide  {Charles).     La  population  au  point  de  vue  economique  : 

Schiewdland  {E.).      Introduction    a   I'etude   d'un   probleme   de 

repartition.     Variation  de  la  part  du  capital  et  de  cells  du 

travail  dans  le  revenu  total  croissant :  Cliatelain  (Emile).     Le 

projet  d'impot  sur  le  revenu.     Ses  consequences  pour  le  Tresor 

et  pour  les  contribuables  :  Lavergne  {A.)  and  Henry  {Paul).    La 

Bourse  de  Paris  :  Francois  (G.).     Chronique  agricole. 

Germany — 

Archiv  fii r  Basse n  u.  Gesellschaft-Biologie.  November- December,  191 0 — 
Die  Forderung  der  Biologie  durch  das  tierziichterische  Experi- 
ment:  Midler  {Prof.  Dr.).  Die  rassenhygienische  Bedeutung 
der  Fruchtbarkeit.  1  :  JFeinberg  {Dr.).  Hat  der  Mensch  eine 
Paarungszeit  1  :  Grunspan  {Dr.  Arthur).  Liisst  sich  eine 
Zunahme  der  Geisteskranken  feststellen  ? :  JFeher  {Dr.  L.  JF.). 
tjber  den  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Geisteskrankheit  und 
Kultur :  Budin  {Dr.  Ernst). 

Archiv  fiir  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitih.  Heft  1,  1911 — L^on 
Walras  und  die  hedonistisch  -  mathematische  Schule  von 
Lausanne  :  Leone  {Prof.  Enrico).  Die  Keichsversicherungs- 
ordnung :  Seidel  {Dr.).  Zur  Psychophysik  der  Texitalbeit. 
Uebungsfortschrift  und  Stetigkeitszunahme  der  Leistung  : 
Bernays  {Dr.  Marie).  Die  Deutsche  Privatbearatenschaft  nach 
der  Berufs-  und  Betriebszahlung  1907  :  Potthoff  {Dr.  Hein:). 

Deutsches  Statistisches  Zentru  Ihlatt.  February,  1911  — Besorgnisse  des 
Verwaltungsstatistikers  :  Schott  {S.).  Ortsstatistische  Veroffent- 
lichungen  insbesondere  in  AViirtteniljerg :  Losch  {Prof.  Dr.  H.). 

Jahrbuchfur Gesetzqehung,  VerwaUung  und  Folkswirlsrhaft {Schmoller's). 
Heft  I,  1911— Carl  Geibel.  Ein  Nachruf  :  Schmoller  {G.).  Die 
Vereinigten  Malayenstaaten  :  Heinrich.  XXXII.  Prinz  Benss. 
Leopold  II.  und  die  Entwicklung  des  Kongostaates.  Ein 
historisch  psychologischer  Versucb :  Anton  {G.  B.).  Die 
Erforschung  des  lebenden  Rechts  :  Ehrlich  {Eugen).  Verrufe. 
II:  Dehn-Zehlendorf  {Paul).  Die  in  Halle  1702  annonym  er- 
schienene  "  Fiirstliche  Macht-Kunst "  :  Sdiauman  {Gcorg).  Die 
"  sonstigen  tiiglich  fiilligen  Verbindlichkeiten  "  der  Reichsbank 
im  Lichte  des  PublizitJitsprinzipes :  Bendix  {Luchvig).  Fiirst 
Bismarck  und  des  Tabaksmonopol :  Poschinger  {Heinrich  V.). 
Die  Zollbegiinstigung  des  Handels  zwischen  Deutschland  und 
seinen  Kolonien  :  Bathgen  {Karl).  Wirtschaftsergebnisse  eines 
mittleren  biiuerlichen  Betriebes  im  hessischen  Bergland  1888- 
1909:  Bud  I  off  {Hans  L.).  Moral  und  Technik  des  der  Veran- 
lagung  der  preussischen  Einkommensteuer :  Meisel  {Franz). 
Zur  naturwissenschaftlichen  Gesellschaftslehre.  Zweite  Nach- 
lese  :  Tonnics  {F.). 
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Germany — Cuntd. 

Jahrhikher  filr  Nationalohonomie  und  Slatisfik  {Conrad's).  Fehniari/, 
1911 — Der  Kursstand  dcr  deutschen  Rcichs;inleiheii  uiid  der 
preussischen  Staatsanleihen  :  Khtcr  {Karl).  Die  siiditulieiiisclie 
Auswanderung  und  ihre  volkswirtschaftlichen  Folgen  :  Jralters- 
hausen  {A.  Sartorius  Frcihcrr  ran.).  Beitriige  zu  den  Gesetzen 
der  wirtschaftlichen  Phiiiiomeiiologie  :  Fnldes  (Ilcla).  Bohm- 
Bawerks  These  von  der  Mchrergieliigkeit  der  kapitalistiscben 
Produktionsumwege  :  Conrad  (Otto).  Die  bangewerbliche  Pro- 
duktion  und  der  Liegenschaftsverkchr  in  Freiljui-g-Baden  in 
den  Jahren  1900-10  :  Fofh  (/•'.).  Der  Gesetzentwurf  betreftend 
Ausbau  der  Wasserstrassen  und  Erbebung  von  Schiffalirts- 
abgaben.  Mit  drei  Abbildungen  :  Geitjel. 
Zeitschrift  des  Koni(jlich  Preussischen  Stafistischen  Landesarnt.<,  1910. 
Abteihmg  4 — Das  Kapitalvermogen  der  preussischen  Stiidte  luid 
grosseren  Landgemeinden  nach  dem  Stande  vom  31.  Marz 
1906:  Tetzlaff  (ih.  Oskar).  Der  Yiehstand  in  Preussen  im 
Jahre  1909  :  Petersilie  {Dr.  Erich).  Kommunalfinanzstatistisehe 
Grundsiltze  :  Tetzlaff  {Dr.  Oskar). 

Italy — 

La  Pdforma  Sociale.  February,  1911 — Nuovi  favori  al  siderurgici  1 : 
Einaudo  {Luigi).  Gli  inscritti  nelle  universita  e  negb  istituti 
superiori  italiani  nell  diciassettennig  scolastico  dal  1893-94  al 
1909-10:  Ferraris  {Carlo  F.).  II  saggio  dell'  interesse  ha 
tendenza  a  rialzare  1 :  Bonjatta  {Gino).  Le  cause  reali  del 
marasma  del  mercati  finanziari  italiani :  Artom  {V.). 

Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia.  January  -  Febriuiry,  1911  — -11 
monachismo  occidentale  e  la  sua  storia  economica  :  Salvioli  {G.). 
Le  scienze  sociali  e  il  metodo  sperimentale :  Murray  {11.  A.). 
Le  classi  medie  :  Chessa  {F.). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBEARY. 

During  the  mouth  ended  March  7,  1911,  the  Society  has  received 
the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreigrn  Countries. 
Austria — 

Finance.  Statistisclie  Mitteiluiigen  iiber  das  osterreicliisclie  Salzmonopol, 
1907-08.     La.  8vo.     1910.     (Tlie  Ministry  of  Finance.) 

Belgium — 

Population.  Releve  ofRciel  du  cliiffre  de  la  Popiilatlou  du  Royaume  ...  3, 
la  date  du  31  Decembre  1909.  11  pp.,  4to.  1910.  (The  Administration 
of  General  Statistics.) 

Chile— 

Anuario  estadistico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile.  Aiio  1909.  Tomos  1-3. 
3  vols.,  8vo.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Office.) 

Q-ermany — 

Inland  Navigation.     Verkelir  und  Wasserstande  der  deutschen  Binnenwas- 

serstrasseii  im  Jahre  1909.    Teil  1.     4to.     1911.     (Tlie  Imperial  Statistical 

Bureau.) 
Berlin.     Census.     Weitere  vorlilufige  Ergebnisse  der  Yolksziildiing  rom  1. 

Dezember    1910    fiir    die    deutschen    Stadte    mit    Statistischen   Anitern. 

Zusammengestellt    im    Statistischen    Amt    der   Stadt    Berlin.     4   pp.,    fol. 

1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Jahrbuch  fiir  sozialen  Fortscliritt  und  freiheitliche  Weltanschauung 

Erster  Jahrgang  1910-11.     8to.     Leipzig.     1911.     (M.F.Dietrich.) 

Liuxemburgr,  Grand  Duchy  of — 

Census.      Berufs-   und   Gewerbeziihlung,    1907.     II   Reihe.     2    Band.     8vo. 

1910.     (Major  P.  G-.  Craigie.) 
•     Recenscment   professionnel   et   industriel,   1907.     l*"  Serie.     Tome  6. 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Mexico — 

Cuadio  sinoptico  informative  de  la  Administration  del  Senor  General  Don 
Porfirio  Diaz,  Presidente  de  la  Republica  hasta  1909.  107  pp.,  la.  8vo. 
1910.     (The  Director- General  of  Statistics.) 

Switzerland. — 

Le  recensement  federal  de  la  population  du  l^'  decembre  1910.  Resultats 
provisoires.     48  pp.,  fol.     1911.     (The  Federal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

United  States — 

Census  Bureau.     Bulletin  110.     Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton  for  year 

ending  August  31,  1910.     4to.     1911.     (The  Bureau.) 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission.       1st    Annual    Report    on    Statistics    of 

Express    Companies   in    United    States   for   year   ending   June   30,    1909. 

82  pp.,  la.  8vo.     1911.     (The  Commission.) 
Labour.     Report  on  condition  of  Women  and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the 

United  States.     In  19  volumes.     Vol.  1,  Cotton  Textile  Industry.     Vol.  2, 

Men's  Ready-made  Clothing.     2  vols.     8vo.     1911.     (Tlie  Department  of 

Commerce  and  Labour.) 
loiva.     14th   Report   of   Bureau   of   Labour   Statistics   for  biennial   period 

1908-09.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Bureau.) 
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(c)   United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Accidents  Committee.     Beport  oi'  ])ep:u-tmeiital  Com^iiittee  on  Accidents  in 

Places  under  the  Factory  and  Worlishop  Acts.     [Cd-553.^.]     1911.     (The 

Home  Office.) 
Census  of  rroduclion   (1907).     Preliminary  Tables  suminarisinnr  the  results 

of  the  Eeturns  received  under  the  Act.     Part   Vll.     [Cd-5515.]     1911 

(The  Census  of  Production  Office.) 
Customs    Eefunds    on    Ee-Expi)rts    (British    and    Foreign).       Summary    of 

Britisli  and  Foreign  Regidations  respecting  the  Refund  of  Customs  Duties 

paid    on    Imported    Goods    which    are    subsequently    re-cxpoiteil    without 

entering  into  local  consumption.     [Cd-54.56.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Industrial  Property  and  Merchandise  Marks.      Papers  and  Correspondence 

relative  to  the  recent  nieeling  at  Brussels  of  the  adjourned  Conference  of 

the  Union  for  the  Protection  of   Industrial  Propcroy  (in  coi  tinuation  of 

Cd-9014  of  1898).     [Cd-603.]     1901.     (The  Foreign  OfSce.) 
Iron  and  Steel,  1908-09.     (270.)     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Land  Transfer  Acts.     Second  and  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

[Cd-54:83.]     1911.     {Id.) 
Local  legislation.     Special  report  from  Select  Committee.    (323.)    1910.    (Id.) 
Miscellaneous.     No.  4  (1910).     Correspondence  respecting  the   Declaration 

of  London.     [Cd-5418.]     1910.     {Id.) 
Publications.     Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Publications  and  Debates' 

Reports  ;  with  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and 

Appendix.     (315.)     1910.     {Id.) 
Poor.     Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress.     Appendix 

Vol.  25.     Statistics  relating  to  England   and  Wales.     [Cd-5077.]     1911. 

(The  Commission.) 

Appendix   Vol.   26.      Dor-uments    relating    more    especially   to    the 

Administration  of  Charities.     [Cd-5078.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Appendix.     Yol.  29b.     Report   by  Mr.  Cyril   Jackson   on   effects   of 

Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  "  Unemployed  "  since  1886  as  a  means 
of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland.  [Cd-4890.]  1909. 
{Id.) 

Appendix    Vol.    30.      Scotland.      Statistical    and    other    documents 

relating  specially  to  Scotland.     [Cd-5440.]     1911.     {Id.) 

Appendix  Vol.  31.     Statistics  relating  to  Ireland.     [Cd-5244.]     1910. 

{Id.) 

Appendix  Vol.  33.     Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  relief  with 

Memorandum  on  the  relief  of  famines  in  India.     [Cd-5441.]     1910.    {Id.) 

(Another  copy  presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Adair  Hore.) 

Appendix    Vol.   36.      Some    Industries    employing   Women  Paupers. 

Su]iplement  to  Report  (Appendix  Volume  XVII)  by  Miss  Constance 
Williams  and  Mr.  Thouias  Jones  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages 
and  tlie  Conditions  of  Employment.  [Cd-5200.]  1910.  (The  Com- 
mission.) 

England  and  Wales — 

Education.     Public  Elementary  Schools  (England  and  Wales).     (Xumbers 
on  Admission  Registers.)     (3'38.)     1910.     (Purchased.) 

Reporf  and  abstracts  of  evidence  taken  before  Departmental  Committee 

on  cost  of  school  buildings.     8vo.     [Cd-o534.]     1911.     {Id.) 

Poor.     Comparative  Statement  of  Pauperism  and  Cost  of  Relief  of  Poor  in 

certain  years  from  1848-49  to  1909-10.     [Cd-545  k]     1910.     (Id.) 
• Report  of  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  President  of  Local 

Government  Board  with  respect  to  Orders  relating  to  Administration  of 

Out-door  Relief.     1911.     {Id.) 
London.     Port  of  London  Authority.     Copy  of  First  Annual  Report  for  vcar 

ended  March  31    1910.     (318.)     1910.     {Id.) 

Scotland — 

Live  Stock  and  Agriculture  in  Congested  Districts  in  Scotland.     RcjJort  of 

Departmental  Committee.     [Cd-5457.]  1010.      (Purchased.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Sellom  {Maurice).     Les  relraites  des  ouvriers  mineurs  en  Belgique.     44   pp., 

8ro.     1910.     (TLe  Author.) 
Birot  (Jean).    Statistique  annuelle  de  geographie  compare'e,  1910.    1.  Population. 

2.  Aoriculture,   Industrie.       3.  Couimerce.      4.  Finances,   Forces   niilitaires. 

Q"  annee.     32  pp.,  8vo.     Paris,  1910.     (Messrs.  Hac'iette  and  Co.) 
Bmirgin  (Hubert).     Le  Socialisme  et  la  concentration  industrielle.     88  pp.,  8vo. 

Paris,  1910.     (Messrs.  Riviere  and  Co.) 
Brai/  (F.  IE.).     British  Rights  at  Sea  under  the  Declaration  of  London.    99  pp., 

sui.  8vo.     1911.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Ferraris  {Carlo  F.)— 

Gli  inscritti  nelle  Universita  e  negli  istituti  superiore  italiani,  1893-94  al 
1909-10.     16  pp.,  8vo.     Torino,  1911.     (The  Author.) 

Laureati  e   Diplomati  nelle  Universita    e    negli    Istituti    superiore   italiani, 
1904-05  al  1908-09.     Nota.     24  pp.,  8ro.     Venezia,  1911.     (Id.) 
Galton  {S.  Tertius).     Chart  exhibiting  the  relation  between  amount  of  Bank 

of  England  notes  in  circulation,  the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges  and  prices  of 

gold  and  silver  bullion  and  of  wlieat,  with  explanatory  observations.     [With 

MS.  letter  from  Sir  Francis  Galton.]     32  pp.  folded  chart.    8vo.     London, 

1813.     (Mr.  a.  Udny  Yule.) 
Gini  {Corrado) — 

ludici  di  concentrazione  e  di  dipeudeuza.      152  pp.,  Svo.      [Rome]   1910. 
(The  Author.) 

I  presupposti    statistici   della   teoria   della   cernita   naturale.     20  pp.,   8vo. 
Roma,  1910.     {Id.) 
Goto,  Wilson  and  Stanton,  Ltd.     Rubber  Producing  Companies.     4th  Edition. 

8vo.     19J1.     (The  Firm.) 
Kei/nes  {Ilargaret  N.).    The  problem  of  boy  labour  in  Cambridge.    23  pp.,  Svo. 

Cambridge,  1911.     (Messx-s.  Bowes  and  Bowes.) 
Laporte  {P.)-     Etude  sur  les  causes  de  I'inferiorite   des   ports  de  commerce 

frangais.     Extrait  de  la  Revue  Maritime,  Aout  1910.     65  pp.,  8ro.     1911. 

(Messrs.  Chapelot  and  Co.). 
Leener  {G.  de).     Le  Commerce  au  Katanga:  Influences  Beiges  et  Etrangeres. 

Missions  dans  le   Katanga  1.     Instituts  Solvay.     Travaux   de  I'lnstitut   de 

Sociologie.    Actualites  Sociales.    xviii  +  143  pp.,  sni.  8vo.     1911.     (Professor 

E.  Waxweiler.) 
Levasseur    {E.).       Ilistoire    du    Comraorce    de    la   France.       Premiere    partie : 

Avanfc  1789.     xxxiii  +  611  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1911.     (The  Author.) 
Mahaim  {Ernest).     Les  abonnements  d'ouvriers  sur  les  ligues  de  chemins  de  fer 

beiges  et  leurs  effets  sociaux.     Instituts  Solvay.     Travaus   de   I'lnstitut   de 

Sociologie.      Notes   and    Memoires.      Fasc.    11.      259   pp.,   la.    Svo.      1910. 

(Professor  Eniile  Waxweiler.) 
Jlan gold  {George  B.).     Child  problems,     xv  4- 381  pp.,  Svo.      New  York,  1910. 

(The  Maemillan  Co.) 
Monkswell    {Lord).     French   Railways,     xii  +  114  pp.,  Svo.     1911.     (Messrs. 

Smith,  Elder  and  Co.) 
Payer  {Andre).     La  participation  aux  benefices.     Etude  liistorique,  critique,  et 

documentaire.     104  pp.,  Svo.     Paris,  1911.     (Messrs.  Riviere  and  Co.) 
Rozenraad    (C).     Table    showing   Imports  and    Exports    of    certain    countries 

during  1910  and  1909.     Sheet.     (The  Compiler.) 
Schuurmann  {W.  K.  A.  E.).     De  plaatselijk  werkende  Brandverzekeringmaat- 

scbappijen  in  het  Jaar  1909.     2  i  pp.,  Svo.     1911.     (Tlie  Author.) 
Slosse    {A.)    et    Waxweiler    {E.).      Recherches    stir    le    travail    humaiu    dans 

i'industrie.     1.  Enquete  sur  le  regime  alimentaire  de  10f55  ouvriers   beiges. 

Instituts  Solvay.     Travaux  de  I'lnstitut  de  Sociologie.     Notes  et  Memoires. 

Fasc.  9.     vi  +  260  pp.,  la.  Svo.     1910.     (Prof.  Emile  Waxweiler.) 
Sfitrge  {Marg  D.)  and  Rorsleg  {Sir  Victor).     Oa  some  of  the  biological  and 

statistical  errors  in  the  work  on  parental  alcoholism  by  Miss  Elderton  and 

Prof.   Karl   Pearson,    F.R.S.      29   pp.,  Svo.      London,    1911.      (Mr.   J.    M. 

Keynes.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. —  Could. 
Tuntor  {C/iristop/ier).     Land  prol)lems  and  national  welfare.     With  an  iiilro- 

ductiou  by  the  Et.  lion.  Viscount  Milner,  G.C'.B.,  &c.     xvii  +  344  pp.,  8vo. 

London,  1911.     (Mr.  John  Laue.) 
Wehberg  {Hans).     Captvire  in  Wai'  on  land  and  sea.     Translated  from  "  Das 

Beutevecht  im  Land-und  Seekriege,"  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Jolm  M. 

Eobertson,   M.P.     xxxv  +  210  pp.,  8vo.      1911.      (Messrs.  P.  S.   King  and 

Son.) 

(e)  Societies,  &c.,  British. 

Cambridge.     The   Cambridge   Register  of   Social  and   Pliilantliropic  Agencies. 

26  pp.,  8yo.     1911.     (Messrs.  Bowes  and  Bowes.) 
"  Colliery  Guardian."     Beview  of  the  Coal  Trade  in  1910.     xvi  +  151  pp.,  8ro. 

1911.  '  (Purchased.) 
Tariff    Coir. mission.      The   proposed   reciprocal    trade   arrangenient    between 

Canada   and   the    United   States   of   America.     38   pp.,   4to.     1911.      (Tiie 

Commission.) 
Tariff  Eefonn  League.     Ecports  on  Labour  and  Social  Conditions  in  Germany. 

Vol.  3.    Working  Men's  Tours.    Xos.  ri  and  vii.    8ro.    1911.    (The  League.) 
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PERIODICAL    RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION    OF    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM. 

No.  I.-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MARRIAGES— To  30th  September,  1910. 

BIRTHS   AND   DEATHS— To  31st  December,  1910. 

A. — Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  'returned  in  the 
Fears  1910-1904,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1910-1904  : — Xiunbers. 


Venvs 

1910. 

09. 

08. 

'07. 

'06. 

'05. 

04. 

Marriages  No. 

Births „ 

Deaths    ....  ,, 

897,100 
483,321 

260,544 
914,472 
518,003 

261.,940 
940,383 
520,456 

276,421 
918,042 
524,221 

270,038 
935,081 
531,281 

260,742 
929,293 
520,031 

257,856 
945,389 
549,784 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1910-1904. 
(I.)  Mahriages: — Numhers.. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1910. 

'09. 

'08. 

'07. 

06. 

•05. 

04. 

March No. 

56,331 

45,094 

47,548 

53,017 

45,478 

45,173 

44,968 

Juue    ,, 

61,003 

71,829 

73,502 

69,782 

74,420 

70,954 

71,518 

September     ,, 

76,502 

73,843 

73,785 

79,129 

75,949 

72,811 

71,271 

December     „ 

— 

G9,778 

70,105 

74,493 

74,191 

71,804 

70,099 

(II.)  Births: — Numhers. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March No. 

1910. 

'09. 

'08. 

'07. 

'06-. 

•05. 

'04. 

221,707 

228,787 

240,112 

229,287 

237,427 

237,826 

240,513 

June  „ 

234,849 

237,220 

213,834 

238,535 

2.37,168 

236,702 

238,634 

September    ,, 

227,196 

228,840 

237,229 

230,528 

234,663 

235,352 

237,666 

December     ,, 

213,348 

219,625 

219,208 

219,692 

225,823 

219,413 

228,576 

(III.) 

Deaths  :- 

—Number. 

r. 

Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

1910. 

'09. 

'08. 

'07. 

'06. 

•05. 

'04. 

March No. 

136,421 

160,506     156,328 

160,020 

140,451 

148,291 

153,347 

June    , 

115,688 

125,233     121,052 

127,337 

125,370 

123,078 

124,245 

September    „ 

104,174 

104,786     113,929 

106,813 

129,397 

120,882 

133,694 

December     ,, 

127,038     127,478  !  129,147 

130,051 

136,063 

127,780 

138,498 
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Annual   Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and    Deaths,  per  i,ooo   Persons 
LiviXG  in  the  Years  1910-1904,  ami  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1910-1904: — General  Ratios. 


1910. 

Me;in 

IQOQ 

08 

07 

nfi. 

'OB. 

'04. 

1900-09.      

' 

Estmtd.  Popln.^ 
of    Enzliind 
and      Wales  \ 
in  thousands 
iu  middle  of 
each  Year... 

36,169, 

— 

35.757, 

35.349. 

34.946, 

34.547. 

34.'53. 

33.763. 

Persons   Mar- 1 
ried  J 

Birtlis 

24-8 

15-5 

27*5 
15-8 

146 

25-6 
14-5 

149 

26-5 

14-7 

15-8 
26  3 

15-6 
27-1 

15-3 
27-2 

15-2 
27-9 

Deaths 

13-4 

15  0    i    15-4       15-2 

16-2 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1910-1904. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

September  

December    


1910. 


12-6 
13-0 
16-8 


Mean     | 
1900-09 

1 1*2 

i6-8 
17-1 
i6-8 


1909. 


10-2 
16-1 
16-4 
15-0 


'08. 


'07. 


'03. 


10-8 
16-7 
16-6 
15-7 


12-3 
160 
18-0 
16-9 


10-7 
17-3 
17-4 
170 


•05. 


10-7 
16-7 
16-9 
16-7 


'04. 


10-7 
170 
16-8 
16-0 


(II.)  Births  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 


1910. 


Mean 
1900-09. 


1909. 


'08. 


24-9 
26-0 

September  24-9 

December    23'4 


28-1 

-7'5 
26-2 


25-9 
266 
25-4 
24-4 


27-2 

27-7 
26-6 
24-6 


'07. 

26-6 
27-4 
26-2 
24-9 


'06. 


27-9 
27-5 
26-9 
25-9 


'05. 


28-2 
27-8 
27-3 
25-5 


'04. 


28-6 
28-3 
27-9 
26-9 


(III.)  Deaths: — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

June 

1910. 

15-3 
12-8 
11-4 
13-0 

Mean 
1900-09. 

1909. 

08. 

'07. 

'06. 

•05. 

'04. 

18-3 
i5"i 
14-2 

'5-6 

18-2 
14-0 
11-6 
141 

17-7 
13-7 
12-8 
14-5 

18-6 
14-6 
121 
14-8 

16-5 
14-6 
14-9 
15-6 

17-6 
14-5 
140 

14-S 

18-2 
14-8 

September  

December    

15-7 
16-3 
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B.— Special  Town  rai/t?/— Population  ;  Birth-Eate  and  Death-Eate  in  each 
Quarter  of  1910,   in  the  Sevexty-Seven  Large  Towns. 


Kstiniiited 
PopiiliUion  ill 
tlie  Middle 

of  the 
Year  1910. 

Annual  Rate  to  1,000 

Living  during  the  Thirteen  Weeks  euding 

Cities  aud  ]?oroiiglig. 

2iid  April,  1910. 
(1st  Quarter.) 

2iid  July,  1910. 
(Slid  Quarter.) 

1st  Oct 
(3rdQ 

.,  1910. 
larter.) 

31st  Dec.,  1910. 
(■tth  Quarter.) 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deatlis. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Seventy-seven  towns 
Including — 

16,940,895 

4.872,702 
328,585 
164,485 
131,900 
217,989 
126,266 
382,550 
199,189 
98,817 

105,962 
570,113 
125,446 

248,374 
266,471 

131,256 

122,431 
767,606 
190,315 
716,354 
244,636 
144,111 
107,448 
137,972 
119,253 

94,702 
112,818 
295,865 
490,985 
478,763 
280,006 
161,083 
133,676 

285,951 

25 

24 
27 
23 
19 
26 
19 
21 
24 
33 

21 
27 
23 
21 
26 
22 

29 
30 
23 

28 
27 
26 
25 
21 
24 

21 
16 
18 
22 
27 
29 
27 
27 

26 

4 
5 

/ 

9 
4 
6 
4 
7 
1 
7 

9 
2 
2 

3 
0 
6 

0 

8 
0 
7 
5 
3 
9 
9 
7 

6 
1 
3 

6 
5 
3 
1 
4 

5 

14-8 

14-3 
12-8 
12-9 

15  0 

15-4 
16-3 
131 
13-5 
21-6 

13-2 
16-3 
14-5 
12-5 
15-9 
12-5 

190 
19-4 
14-5 
16-9 
15-7 
19-2 
19-2 
15-3 
17-4 

19-1 
13-4 
15-1 
14-2 
14-0 
17-1 
17-4 
13-5 

14-2 

26 

24 
27 
24 

21 
26 
20 
22 
26 
34 

24 

26 
24 
22 
26 
25 

30 
3L 
23 

29 
26 
27 
26 
22 
24 

23 
19 
19 
23 
26 
29 
30 
29 

26 

1 

9 
2 
3 
9 
6 
7 
8 
2 
6 

8 
8 
3 
9 
2 
8 

3 
1 

7 
2 

9 
8 
1 
5 
8 

5 
1 
5 
1 
9 
3 
5 
3 

8 

12 

11 
10 
10 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
15 

12 
12 
11 
9 
13 
10 

14 
17 
12 
16 
15 
17 
14 
13 
15 

15 
12 
14 
13 
12 
13 
14 
12 

13: 

6 

6 
8 
5 
4 
9 
5 
9 
1 
0 

8 
4 
4 
9 
3 
1 

2 

7 
1 
2 
3 
8 
0 
5 
7 

2 

9 
4 
3 
3 

0 
4 

7 

1 

24 

23 
26 
23 
20 
26 
20 
21 
24 
32 

23 
25 
22 
20 
24 
24 

32 
30 
22 
25 
26 
25 
24 
21 
24 

23 
16 
19 

22 
26 
28 
29 
27 

27 

7 

4 
2 
2 
0 
5 
2 
7 
7 
0 

2 
9 
5 
9 
9 
7 

7 
0 
7 
9 
5 
6 
7 
0 
0 

5 
5 
3 
2 
6 
6 
3 
1 

0 

11-6 

10-3 

9-6 

9-2 

12-5 

11-2 

10-9 

9-5 

9-9 

15-9 

10-3 
11-2 
11-6 
10-1 
11-7 
9-5 

15-0 
16-4 
12-8 
14-1 
14-0 
14-3 
140 
12-6 
15-8 

14-8 
12-8 
12-6 
12-4 
13-0 
15-0 
15-4 
12-0 

13-3 

23 

22 
24 
2L 
18 
26 
20 
20 
22 
30 

20 
25 
22 
20 
22 
23 

29 
28 
22 
24 
26 
23 
23 
20 
21 

23 

14 
17 
20 
25 

27 
27 
24 

25 

6 

9 
5 
6 
2 

9 
7 
5 
2 
2 

3 

0 
0 
7 
2 
6 

8 
6 
2 

6 
1 
6 
0 
3 
1 

1 
4 
3 
8 
2 
2 
2 
9 

5 

14-6 
14-7 

West  Ham    

13-6 
11-3 

Brighton   

16-6 

Portsmouth  

Plymouth 

15-6 
14-3 

Bristol    

12-6 

Cardiff  

12-0 

Swansea 

179 

Wolverhampton 

Birmingham 

Norwicli     

13-9 
14-8 
12-4 

Leicester   

12-7 

Nottingham 

Derbv    

15-8 
12-2 

Birkenhead   

Liverpoolf 

16-7 
17-5 

Bolton    

14-3 

Mancliester   

Salford  

16-9 
15-6 

Oldham 

17-8 

Burnley 

18-1 

Blackburn 

15-3 

Preston 

161 

Huddersfield     .... 
Halifaxt    

17-4 
12-2 

Bradford    

14-0 

Leeds 

14-8 

Sheffield     

14-4 

Hull  

15-8 

Sunderland    

Gateshead 

16-3 
13-7 

Newcastle  -  on  -  "1 
Tyne / 

14-9 

*  Including  deaths  of  Londoners  in  the  Metropolitan  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
lunatic  asylums  outside  the  County  of  London,  but  excluding  deaths  of  non-Londoners 
in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Hospitals,  and  the  Middlesex 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  within  the  County  of  London.  The  deaths  in  the  other  towns 
have  been  similarly  corrected. 

t  As  extended  in  1902. 
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C. — Comparative  Table  of  Consols,  Provision's,  Coal,  and  Pauperism  in  each 

Quarter  of  1903-09-10. 


Cols... 

1 

•2 

3 

V 

r, 

''        i 

7 

Arerage  Trices  of 

I'AUfKUISM. 

Price  per 

Pound  at 

1 

Average    1 

.\verage 

Vumber 

Average 

tlie  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market       1 

0 

Minimum 

(Sin 

king  t 

le  Glial),  t 

Price 

Cf\ 

Rate 

of 

PAVrKKS 

Relieved 

Quarter 

LOiiau 

'S 

per  Cent. 

Whkat 

Seaborne 

fin  the  Last  Day 

ended 

(for 

Money) 
])er 

of 
Discount 

Cliiir^jed 

per 
Quarter.! 

Beef. 

Mutton 

Coal 
per  Ton 

of  cacli  Week. 

lool 

Sto 

ck.* 

by  I  lie 

In- 

Sec- 

First 

In- 

Sec- 

First 

in  the 

Bank  of 
England.* 

ferior 
Qual- 
ity. 

ond 
Qual- 
ity. 

Qual- 
ity. 

ferior 
Qual- 
ity. 

ond 
Qual- 
ity. 

Qual- 
ity. 

London 
Market.§ 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1908 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

d.       d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

s.    d. 

Mar.  31 

86 

5 

11 

4-24 

33 

2 

3J 

5i 

61 

6i 

H 

9h 

18    8 

274.123 

545,068 

June  30 

87 

1 

1 

2-81 

32 

1 

4i 

58^ 

n 

5i 

n 

Si 

17     2«| 

259.533 

525,118 

Sept.  30 

86 

11 

3 

2-50 

31 

2 

4 

51 

n 

51 

n 

81 

16  HIT 

253,234 

519,224 

Dec.  31 

8-i 

6 

6 

2-50 

31 

8 

4 

51 

7i 

H 

n 

8i 

17    3r 

273,455 

541,619 

1909 

Mar.  31 

83 

17 

8 

2-92 

33 

11 

5i 

6i 

i\ 

4i 

61 

81 

17    5T 

287.621 

558,524 

June  30 

84 

16 

11 

2-50 

41 

1 

4 

6 

n 

4| 

61 

71 

16    411 

268,607 

530,821 

Sept.  30 

81 

0 

6 

2-50 

40 

3 

31 

61 

n 

4.^ 

6i 

7i 

16    711 

260,344 

518.042 

Dec.  31 

82 

12 

6 

4-48 

32 

5 

4 

6 

7f 

41 

61 

7f 

17    3il 

278,216 

522,530 

1910 

Mar.  31 

81 

19 

0 

3-52 

33 

1 

41 

6J 

n 

5J 

n 

9 

18    01 

289,514 

535,808 

June  30 

81 

13 

11 

3-72 

31 

8 

H 

61 

1i 

5i 

n 

81 

16  mi 

271.531 

510,628 

Sept.  30 

81 

3 

7 

3  02 

31 

10 

4^ 

6| 

71 

5^ 

7k 

8i 

15    61! 

261.872 

499,342 

Dec.  31 

79 

9 

5 

4-63 

30 

5 

3^ 

61 

1h 

5 

61 

8i 

15     911 

280,308 

509,964 

*  The  prices  of  Consols  and  the  Eate  of  Discount  are  furnished  by  tbe  Chief  Cashier  of  tlio 
Bank  of  England. 

t  As  published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
X  Furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  Furnished  by  the  Mineral  Statistics  Department  of  the  Home  Office. 
I   Sunderland  coal  only. 
^  Sunderland  and  Hartlepool  coal  only. 
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No.  II.-SCOTLAND. 
BIRTHS,    DEATHS;  and    MARRIAGES,  in   the   YEin 

ENDED    31ST   DeCEMBEE,   1910. 


I. — Serial  Table  : — Niimber  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and 
their  Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Year,  during 
each  Quarter  of  the  Years  1910-1906  inclusive. 


1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

Number. 

Per 

i,ooo 

Number. 

Per 

1,000. 

Number. 

Per 

1,000. 

Number. 

Per 
1,000. 

Number. 

Per 

1,000. 

\st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

30,421 

20,603 

7,317 

25-0 
17-0 

6-0 

32,373 

21,469 

7,111 

26'9 
17-9 

5'9 

32,503 

23,997 

7,591 

27-0 

20"O 

31,508 
22,635 

7,268 

26-8 

19-2 

6-2 

32.976 

20,488 
7,302 

28-3 

17-6 

6-i 

2,nd  Qiiarter- 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

33,812 

18,592 
7,928 

27'5 
6-5 

34,671 

18,478 
8,171 

28-5 

I';"2 

6-7 

35,611 

19,499 

8,813 

i6-2 

7-3 

34,511 
20,119 

8,864 

29*0 

i6'9 

7-4 

34,960 

19,306 

8,699 

29-7 

i6*4 

7 '4 

3;-rf  Quarter — 

Births  

Deaths 

.Marriages  .. 

30,061 
15,331 

7,975 

24-2 
6-4 

31,186 
14,964 

7,777 

25"4 

I2'2 

6-3 

32.612 

16.325 

8,044 

26-8 
13-4 

6-6 

31,427 

15,721 

8,994 

26-1 
1 5"  I 

7"5 

32,109 

16,439 

8,576 

27-0 

i3;8 

7'2 

4/A  Quarter — 

Births  

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

29,705 

17,716 

7,6J6 

^y9 

i4'3 
6-2 

30,352 

19,683 

7,033 

24-7 

i6'o 

5"7 

30,611 

18,018 

7,135 

25*2 

14-8 

5 '9 

31,343 

18,792 
8,134 

26-1 

1^-6 

6-7 

31,875 

19,352 

8,546 

26-8 

i6-3 

7  2 

Year — 

Pop'alation. 

4,877,648 

4,826,587 

4,776,063 

4,726,070 

Births 

Deaths 

Man-iages .. 

128,582  [   26-4 
74,594     i<^-3 
30,092       6-2 

131.337,   27-2 
77,839     1 6- 1 
31,583       6-^ 

128,789;   27-0 
77,267     i6-2 
33,260 1      7-0 

131,920 
75,585 
33,123 

27-9 

i6'o 

7-0 

1911.] 
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IL— Special  Average  Table:— lYumbe?-  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in  Scotland  and  in  the  Town  and  Country  Districts  for  each  Quarter 
of  the  Year  ending  Zlst  December,  1910,  and  their  Proportion  to  the 
Popidation;  also  the  Number  of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Pro- 
portion  to  the  Total  Births. 


Registration 

Total  Birtlis. 

Deaths. 

MarriajTcs. 

Groups 

of  Districts. 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population 

Number. 

Per  1,000 

o( 
Poi)ulation. 

1-?/  Quarter — 
SCOTLANB 

30,421 

=5'o 

20,603 

17-0 

7,-3i7 

6-0 

Principal  towns    

Large           ,,     

13,S97 
4.169 
6,379 
5,462 

24-6 
27-3 
26-2 
241 

18-8 

9,434 
2,729 
4.010 
3,945 

•185 

16-7 
17-9 
16-5 
17-4 
17-8 

3,766 

995 

1,^03 

1,012 

136 

6-7 
6'5 

Small            ,,     

5'8 

Mainland  rural 

4.- 5 

Insular         ,,     

514 

50 

2nd  Quarter — 
Scotland 

33,81  = 

27'5 

18,592 

i5'i 

7,928 

6'5 

Pi'incipal  towns    

Large           

15,324 

4,793 

7,195 

6,056 

444 

26-8 
311 
293 
26-4 
161 

8,507 
2,578 
3,590 
3,483 
434 

149 
16-7 
14-6 
15-2 
15-7 

4,326 

990 

1,389 

1,162 

61 

7-6 
64 

Small            ,,     

56 

Mainland  rural 

Insular         ,,     

51 
22 

Zrd  Quarter — 

Scotland 

30,061 

24-z 

'5,331 

i="3 

7,974 

6-4 

Principal  towns    

Large           ,,     .... 

13,448 

4,228 

6,412 

5,419 

554 

233 

271 
25-8 
23-4 
199 

7,115 
1,974 
3,087 

2,838 
317 

123 
12-7 
12-4 
12-3 
11-4 

4,441 

1,119 

1,472 

887 

55 

7-7 
72 

Small           ,,     

5-9 

Mainland  rural 

Insular         ,,     

3-8 
20 

1 

^th  Quarter — 
Scotland  

=  9,705 

23'9 

17,716 

'+■3 

7.646 

6' 2 

Principal  towns    

Large           ,,     

13.261 

4,089 

230 
26-2 

8,211 
2,415 
3,429 
3,248 
413 

14-2 
15"5 
13-8 
14-0 
14-8 

3.713 

979 

1,560 

1,304 

90 

64 
63 

Small            ,,     ..      . 

6,317  1     25-4 

5,467        23-6 

571        20-5 

63 

Mainland  rural 

56 

Insular        ,,     ... 

32 

1 

1 

Population  of  Scotland. 


Population. 

Scotland.         ^J^^ 

Large 
Towns. 

Small      .Mainland 
Towns.        Rural. 

Insular 
Rural. 

By  Census  of  1901 

Estimated      to      the  "1 
middle  of  1910  ....  J 

4,472,103    1,974,872 
4,929,251  i  2,293,121 

557,225 
618,869 

895,090  928,247 
986,954^  919,523 

116,669 
110,784 
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No.  III.-IRELAND. 

Ireland. — Nuyaher  of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marrlajes  in  each  Province  for 
each  Quarter  o/1910  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Pojndatio7i. 


Bir 

lis. 

Deaths. 

Marri 

iges.* 

Piovince3. 

Number. 

Aiinniil 

rate 
per  1,000 

of 
populalion. 

Number. 

.\ninial 

rate 

per  1,000 

or 

population. 

Numljcr. 

Annual 

rate 
per  1,000 

of 
population. 

1st  quarter — 

Leinster    

6,809 
5,967 
9,342 
3,610 

23-6 
22-2 
23-6 
22-3 

6,183 
4,595 
7,968 
2,537 

21-5 
171 
20-1 
15-7 

1,535 
917 

2,241 
416 

5-3 

Munster    

34 

Ulster    

Connaught    

2-6 

Ireland 

-5,728 

23-5 

21,283 

i9'5 

5,109 

4'7 

2nd  quarter — 

Leinster     

7,312 

6,149 

10,111 

3,511 

25-4 
22-9 
25-6 
21-7 

5,624 

4,605 
7,807 
2,503 

195 
171 
19-7 
lo'S 

1,307 
1,813 
2,107 

772 

4-5 

Munster    

6-7 

Ulster    

53 

Connauglit    

4-8 

Ireland ; 

-7,083 

2+-8 

20,539 

i8-8 

5,999 

5'5 

'Srcl  quarter — 

Leinster    

6,974 
5,792 
9,290 
3,156 

24-2 
21-5 
23-5 
19-5 

4,373 
3,532 

5,727 
1,864 

15-2 
131 
14-5 
11-5 

1,746 

1,087 

1,944 

682 

61 

Munster    

4-0 

Ulster    

4-9 

Connauglit    

4-2 

Ireland  

25,212 

23"i 

15,496 

14-2 

5,459 

K'O 

4ifh  quarter — 
Leinster     

6,290 
5,611 
8,614 
3,372 

21-8 
20-9 
21-8 
20-8 

5,175 
3,899 
6,469 
2,193 

180 
145 
16-3 
13-6 

1,676 

1.019 

2,344 

425 

5-8 

Munster    

3-8 

Ulster    

59 

Connauglit    

26 

Ireland  

2.:;, 887 

21-9 

17,736 

lfi-2 

5,464 

:"o 

Total    

101,910 

-3'i 

75,054 

17-2 

— 

— 

*  For  the  preceding  quarter. 
FojJidation  of  Ireland. 


By  census  of  1901  ... 

Estimated  toiniddle  "1 

of  1910 J 


Leinster. 
1,152,829 


Munster. 


1,076,188 


Ulster. 


1,582,826 


Connaujilit. 


Ireland. 


646,932    I  4,458,775 
—        i  4,368,568 
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l!ii- 

ths. 

Dentils. 

Marriages.* 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Number. 

rate 
per  i,ooo 
persons. 

Number. 

rale 
per  i.oco 
persons. 

Number. 

rale  * 
per  I  coo 
persons. 

1*/  quarter,  1910— 

Total  rural  districts 

16,103 

20-7 

13,697 

17-6 

— 

Total  urban  districts 

9,625 

28-6 

7,586 

22-6 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,426 

— 

2,066 

— 

549 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,737 

— 

1,945 

— 

731 

2nd  quarter — 

Total  rural  districts 

16,860 

22-3 

13,568 

17-9 



Total  virban  districts 

10,223 

30-4 

6,971 

20-7 



Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,628 

— 

1,652 

— 

410 

Belfast  CO.  borougli 

2,912 

— 

2,143 

— 

607 

3r(7  quarter — • 

Total  rural  districts 

15,452 

20-4 

9,826 

130 

— 

Total  urban  districts 

9,760 

29-0 

5,G7U 

16-9 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,592 

— 

1,528 

— 

583 

Belfast  CO.  borough 

2,768 

— 

1,590 

581 

4ih  quarter — 

Total  rural  districts 

15,157 

19-5 

11,576 

149 

Total  urban  districts 

8,710 

25-9 

6,128 

183 

— 

Dublin  CO.  borough 

2,173 

— 

1,733 

— 

637 

Belfast  CO.  borougli 

2,477 

1,567 

— 

820 

*  For  the  preceding  quarter. 


No.  IV.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Summary  of  Marriages,  in  the  Year  ended  'iOth  September,  1910;   and 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Year  ended  'i\st  December,  1910. 

(Compiled  from  tlic  Quarterly  Returns  of  tlie  respective  Registrars-General.) 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

Per 

I,OCO 

of 
popula- 
tion. 

Uirths. 

Per     1                      Per 

I,CX30                                  I, coo 

of         Deaths.        i,f 
popula-                     popula- 
tion,                        tiou. 

Countries.              Area 
in 
»          statute 
acres. 

Popula-        Mar- 
tion      ]    riages. 
middle 
1910,     1 
estimated,  j 

England  and  l  '  „w  „„,- 
Wales    ....  f    '^''327, 

Scotland    19,070, 

Ireland 20,228, 

No.             No.      1    Ratio. 

36,169,  263,614      729 

4,929,     30,866!    626 
4,369,     22,018     504 

No. 

897,100 

123,999 
101,910 

Ratio.          No.         Ratio. 

24  80  483,321    1336 

2516     72,242    1466 
23  33     75,054    1718 

GreatBritain  V     ,  , 
and  Ireland/    '^'^"5' 

45,467,  316.498 

6-96 

1,123,009 

24-70  630,617    13-87 
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Valuer  of  Imports  into  the  United  Kiyigdom  for  the  Tears  1908-09-10.* 

FFrom  tlie  Montlilv  Trade  Returns.  December.  1910.] 


.  Poop,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  - 

A.  Grain  anri  flour  

B.  Meat.inclurling  animals  for  food 

C.  Otlier  food  and  drink— 

(1.)  Non-dutiablo  

(2.)  Dutiable  

D.  Tobaecti 


Total,  Class  I. 


II.  Raw  Materials  and  Articles 
Mainly  Unmanufactured— 

A.  Coal,    coke,    and    manufac-  1 

tured  fuel f 

B.  Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

C.  Other  metallic  ores  

D.  Wood  and  timber  

E.  Cotton   

F.  Wool   

Gr.  Other  textile  materials    

H.  Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  and  \ 

gums J 

I.    Hides  and  undressed  skins    ... 

J.    Paper  making  materials 

K.  Miscellaneous 


Total,  Class  II. 


III.  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly 
Manufactured — 

A.  Iron  and  steel  and  manufac-  "i 

tures  thereof  / 

B.  Other  metals  and  manufac-"! 

tures  thereof  j 

C.  Cutlery,    hardware,    imple-] 

ments     (except     machine  > 
tools),  and  instruments  ...J 

D.  Electrical  goods  and  appara- 

tus (other  than  machinery 
and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wire) 

E.  Machinery    

F.  Ships  (new) 

G.  Manufactures  of  wood   and"1 

timber    (including    furni-  }■ 
tiu-e)  J 

H.  Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

(1.)  Cotton  

(2.)  Wool 

(3.)  Silk    

(4.)  Other  materials 

I.    Apparel 

J.    Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  andi 
colours  J 

K.  Leather  and  manufactures 
thereof  (including  gloves, 
but  excluding  boots  and 
shoes) 

L.    Earthenware  and  glass   

M.  Paper 

N.  Railway  carriages  and  trucks 
(not  of  iron),  motor  cars, 
cycles,  carts.  Sec 

O.   Miscellaneous 


Year  ended  31st  December, 


£ 
72,733,334 
49,448,334 


£ 
83,107,421 
47,623,428 


68,-576,894      67,848,986 

48,208,374       50,752,88.5 

5,167,153  I      4,986,663 


1910. 


Increase  ( -J- ) 
or 

Decrease(  — 
in  1910  as 
Compared 
with  1909. 


&  £ 

77,298,.365    -  5.8u9,0.56 
48,879,065    +  1,255,63: 


72,254,717 

54,731,583 

4,624,686 


244,134,089     254,319,383  I  257,788,416 


4,689 

4,974,723 
8,901,105 
24,306,169 
55,834,883 
30,746,990 
13,698,178 

28,514,967 

9,422,965 
4,610,997 
22,439,351 


8,297 

5,076,131 
8,327,193 
23,591,579 

60,295,049 
35,041.766 
12,127,707 

31,039,883 

11,617,756 

4,499,281 

28,-520,854 


203,455.017     220,145,496 


Total,  Class  III 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  Unclas-  "1 
SIFIED  (including  parcel  post)  J 

Total  


7,681,512 
24,659,602 

.3,750,177 

1,263,762 

4,-5.52,904 
18,199 

1,970,917 


9,475,795 
9, .51 1(1, (156 
12,536,224 
6,402,863 
4,200,819 

10,185,617 


11,562,700 


3,685,330 

5,798,665 


4,445,851 

21,394,604 


2,278,784 


7,971,-594 
24,.346,328 

3,719,049 

1,322,509 

4,438,-336 
23,926 

2,054,253 


9,839,091 
9,727,760 
12,759,9.31 
7,324.876 
5,072,261 

10,596,593 


11,617,130 


,757,389 
,647,437 


,690,781 
t,761,S45 


34,119 

6,261,272 

8,973,522 

26,198,854 

71,716,808 
37,-362,789 
12,802,002 

37,.587,030 

12,881,066 
4,973,444 
42,451,126 


261,242,032 


9,093,795 
24,699,-531 

4,673,888 


4,471,303 
27,104 


2,338,470 


10,874,620 
9,599,281 

13,521,001 
8,055,571 
5,107,1-51 

11,259,716 


11,825,749 


3,817,405 
6,413,704 


5,606,679 
23,7>i4,176 


-I-  4,405,731 
+  3,978,698 
-   361,977 


+   3,469,033 


+        25,822 

+  1,18-5,141 
+  646,329 
+  2,607,275 
-f  11,421,759 
+  2,321,023 
+      674,295 

+  6,547,147 
+  1,263,310 
+  474,163 
-t- 13,930, 272 


-(-41,096,536 


-1-  1,122,201 

-I-  3-53,203 

-I-  954,839 

\+  363,960 

!  -1-  32,967 

-I-  3,178 

-i-  284,212 

+  1,035,529 

-  128,479 

+  761,070 

+  730,695 

+  34,890 

+  6^63,123 

-I-  208,619 

-t-  60,016 

•f  766,267 

-1-  915,89  8 

-I-  1,022,-331 


147,671,094  1  156,855,613 


2,568,984  I      2,554,112 


+  9.184,519 


14.B72 


592,953,437  1  624,704,957 


,440,173    -1-53, 735, 2ie 


Increase  (-1-) 
or 

Decrease(  — ) 
in  1910  as 
Compared 
with  1903. 


£ 

-t-  4,565,0.31 
-      569,269 

3,677,823 

+  6,523,209 
542,467 


-1-13,654,327 


-I-        29,430 

+  1,286,549 
■{■  72,417 
+  1,892,685 
-(-15,881,925 
+  6,615,799 
+      896,176 

+  9,072,063 

-1-  3,458,101 
+  3(52,447 
-(-20,011,775 


+  57,787,015 


+  1,412,283 

+  39,929 

-(-  923,711 

+  422,707 

81,601 

+  8,905 

+  367,553 


+  1,393,825 

+  99,225 

+  984,777 

1-  1,6-52,708 

+  906,332 

+  1,074,099 


+      263,049 


+      132,075 
+      615,039 


+  1,160,828 
+  2,389,572 


-f  13,770,016 


+      275.328 


+  85,486,686 


•  The  \alues  of  the  imports  represent  the  cost,  insiu-ance,  and  freight ;   or,  when  goods  are 
consigned  for  sale,  the  latest  sale  value  of  such  goods. 


1911.] 


Imports  and  Exports. 
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Values  of  Expoi-ts  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  for  the 

}  ears  1908-09-10.*  [Fiom  the  Monthly  Trade  Ifftuins.  Drcemlier,  liuii.] 


Year  emlcd  31st  December,  jincrease ( + ;  Ineiease (+ ) 


I.  Food,  Drink,  axi>  Tobacco — 

A.  Grain  and  llonr  

B.  Meat.inchidinganimalsforfood 

C.  Other  f Odd  and  (h-ink  

D.  Tobacco 


Total,  Class  I. 


III. 
A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 


lAw  Materials  am)  Articles 

^IaIXLY  UXMANUl'ACTURED— 

Coal,  coke,  and  manufac-\ 
tured  fuel    J 

Iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  and  steel 

Other  metallic  ores   

Wood  and  timber  

Cotton    

Wool   

Other  textile  materials    

Oil  seeds,  nuts,  oils,  fats,  "l 
and  gums / 

Hides  and  undressed  skins 

Paper  making  materials 

Miscellaneous 


Total,  Class  II. 


Art  iCLES  Wholly  or  Mainly 
Manufactured — 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufac-1 
tures  thereof  / 

Other  metals  and  mauufac-\ 
tures  thereof  / 

Cutlery,  hardware,  imple-1 
ments  (except  machine  [• 
tools),  and  instruments  ...J 

Electrical  goods  and  appara- 
tus (other  than  machinery, 
and  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wire) 

Machinery    

Ships  (new) 


Manufaetui-es  of  wood  and"] 
timber  (including  furni-  )■ 
ture)  J 

Yarns  and  textile  fabrics — 

(1.)  Cotton   

(2.)  Wool  

(3.)  Silks  

(4.)  Othermaterials 

Apparel 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and"! 
colours  J 

Leather  and  manufactures"! 
thereof  (including  gloves,  1 
but  excluding  boots  and  [ 
slioes) ii J 

Earthenware  and  glass 

Paper 

Eailway  carriages  and  trucks"] 
(not  of  iron),  motor  cars,  \-\ 
cycles,  carts,  &c 

Miscellaneous 


Total,  Class  III. 


IV.  Miscellaneous  axd  Uxclas-  ' 
SIFIED  (including  parcel  post)  j 


1908. 


1909. 


1910. 


pecrease(— ) 
in  1910  as 
Compared 

'  with  1909. 


£ 

3,522,912 

822,820 

13,9(;2,044 

1,399,994 


21,707,770 


£ 

3,399,004 

797,203 

17,461,416 

1,678,208 


23.335,891 


41,615,923 

413,349 

71,777 
98,218 

3,035,592 
245,471 

3,091,825 

1,424,760 

543,977 

2,215,048 


37,129,978 

509,758 

95,553 

108,673 

4,6i8,.565 
214,251 

3,400,766 

1,916,634 

678,049 

2,453,780 


£ 

3,417,546 

937.821 

19,71.5,3;« 

2,042,678 


£ 

1S,.>I2 

140,618 

2,253,922 

364,410 


Decrease(— ) 
in  liUoas 
C'ompareil 
with  1908. 


26,113,383    +  2,777,492 


37,812,573 

478,171 
72,036 
128,794 

4,219,746 
323,818 

5,030,215 

1,7.58,277 

743,869 

2,769,852 


+      682,595 

31,-587 
-  23,517 
+        20,121 


428,819 

109,567 

1,629,449 

158,357 

65,820 

316,072 


52,755.940  i    51,156,007      53,337,351    +  2,181.344 


7,:06,0  8 
8,856,472 

5,492,463 

1,943,104 

30,999,516 
10,567,475 

1,256,805 

95,055, -513 
28,122,981 

1,635,622 
10,724,427 

8,852,775 

16,271,089 

3,826,258 

3,700,037 
2,314,967 

6,429,540 

23,076,993 


38,192,142 

8,708,945 

5,412,652 

2,230,799 

28,057,643 
5,927,114 

1,451,073 

93,444,799 
30,671,804 

1,859,979 
12,441,525 

9,824,125 

16,783,019 

4,242,356 

3,687.249 
2,559,371 


43,002,937 
10,360,159 

6,424,002 


+  4,810,795 
+  1,651,214 


£ 

105,366 

11.5,001 

3,7.53,294 

642,684 


+  4,405,613 


-  3,80.'?,350 

+  64,822 

+  259 

+  30,576 

+  1,184.154 

+  78,347 

-t-  1,938,390 

-1-  3.33,517 

+  199,892 

+  554,804 


581,411 


-1-  5,.596,909 
+  1,503,687 


+  1,011,350  +   931,5.3» 


4,117,840  \+   1,887.041  J4-  2,174,7.36 

I 

29,296,721  +  1,239,078  ,-  1,702,795 

8,769,331  1+  2,842,217  -  1,798,144 

1,832,647  '+   381,574  +  575,842 


105,915,626  -1-12,470,827  -(-10,860,113 
37,524,473  ,-H  6,852,669  +  9,401,492 
2,276,956  I -(-  416,977  14-  591,334 
13,484,146 
12,717,104 


18,571,989 


-t-  1,042,621  '-i-  2,759,719 
-t-  2,892,979  j  +  3,864,329 
+  1,788,970  I   2.300,900 


4,688,276  -H   445,920  +      862,018 


4,349,109 
3,118,.573 


6,163,770        7,453,.329 
25,100,103      29,120,068 


+      661,860  i-t-  649,072 

+      559,202  I-t-  803,606 

1 

-I-  1, 289,-559  j+  1,023,879 

-t-  4,019,965  \+  6,043,073 


296,581,975  1296,758,468     343.023,286    -f  46, 264,813  ,-(-46,441,311 
6,058,139  '      6,929,981         8,115,791    +   1.185,8101-1-  2,057,652 


377,103,324:378,180,347     430,589,811    -(-52,409,464 '  +  53,485,987 


*  The  values  of  the  exports  represent  the  cost  and  the  charges  of  deliveringthe  goods  on  board 
the  shiii,  and  are  known  as  the  "  free  on  ttoard  "  values. 
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Imports  and  Exports. 
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Trade  of  United  Kiug-dom,  1910-1909-1908. — Declared  Real   Value  {Ex-duty)  of 
Imports  at  Port  of  Entri/,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importers  Profit; 


and  tie  Distribution  of  Exports  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures 
,  according  to  their  Declared  Real  Value, 


from  the  United  Kingdom, 


Mercliiindise  (exchulhir/  Gold  and  Silver) 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Countries,  &C. 


Russia 


Northern  ports 
_^  Southern 
Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark*     

Germain^ 

Holland 

Java  

Belgian)!  

Francef 

Portugalf 

Spain  t  

Italyt    

Austria-Hungary 

Grreece   

Koumania 

Turkey        (European       and  "1 

Asiatic)  and  Crete    J 

Egypt    

Philippine  Islands  and  Guam 

CliinaJ 

Japan§  

United  States  I  ^*l^"f^' \ 

LFacific    J 

Peru  

Chile 

Brazil     

Argentine  Republic 

Other  countries    


Total — Foreign  Countries.... 

British  Possessions. 

Channel  L>les   

Nigerian  Protectorate 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

British       India,      including! 

Burmah     J 

Straits  Settlements   (inelud- 1 

ing  Malay  States)     j 

Ceylon  

Australia 

New  Zealand    

Canada  

British  West  Indies  (inelud- 1 

ing  Bahamas)  J 

Other  Possessions    


[UUU's  oiiulled.] 


1910. 


Imports 
from 


Exports  to 


£ 

43,618, 

11,834, 

6,631, 

19,463, 

61,845, 

18,533, 

3,034, 

19,361, 

44,298, 

3,097, 

13,931, 

6,459, 

7,516, 

2,252, 

3,185, 

4,669, 

21,005, 

1,659, 

5,530, 

4,326, 

117,620, 

3,688, 

5,206, 

17,506, 

28,937, 

32,611, 


£ 

12,405, 

6,699, 

4,035, 

5,436, 

36,922, 

12,711, 

3,408, 

10,866, 

22,500, 

2,873, 

4,890, 

12,552, 

3,996, 

1,545, 

1,827, 

8,635, 

8,721, 

1,172, 

9,178, 

10,110, 

31,418, 

1,319, 

5,464, 

16,438, 

19,088, 

29,064, 


1909. 


Imports 
from 


Exports  to 


37,970, 

9,725, 

6,473, 

18,768, 

57,801, 

16,832, 

1,978, 

17,655, 

44,209, 

2,874, 

13,435, 

6,265, 

8,088, 

1,553, 

2,922, 

5,133, 

19,867, 
1,464, 
4,879, 
3,701, 

118,356, 

3,0il, 

5.516, 

11,290, 

32,732, 

26,922, 


507,845,    :;83,272, 


Total — British  Possessions 

Total  —  Foreign     Countries  "1 
and  British  Possessions  ....  J 


1,593, 
3,243, 
7,736, 

42,814, 

13,096, 

5,985, 
38,656, 
20,942, 
25,641, 

2,347, 

8,542, 


1,284, 
2,888, 
8,079, 

46,003, 

4,565, 

2,322, 
27,631, 

8,629, 
19,683, 

2,434, 

23,800, 


170,595.1  147,318, 
678,440,1430,590, 


478,449, 


1,691, 
2,292, 
7,693, 


8,460, 

5,556, 
32,649, 
17,731, 
25,229, 

2,163, 

6,385, 


I45>291: 


£ 

10,975,j 

6,215, 

3,442, 

5,075, 

32,306, 

11,732, 

3,099, 

10,609, 

21,469, 

2,288, 

4,866, 

12,147, 

3,538, 

1,482, 

1,718, 

7,612, 

7,997, 

1,014,  I 

8,445,  j 

8,331,  1 

29,728,| 

1,339, 

4,627, 

8,468, 

18,721, 

23,877, 


1908. 


Imports 
from 


£ 

20,395, 

7,775, 

10,353, 

6,508, 

19,477, 

38,037, 

36,359, 

985, 

27,153, 

48,077, 

2,953, 

13,345, 

3,441, 

1,304, 

1,913, 

3,431, 

5,182, 

17,593, 

1,676, 

3,042, 

2,926, 

124,175, 

2,887, 

7,383, 

6,939, 

35,751, 

14,197, 


251,120,   463,260, 


1,252, 
2,697, 
6,196, 


35,442,      43,631, 


624,740, 


3,678, 

1,824, 
23,971, 

7,352, 
15,672, 

2,393, 

18,593, 


127,259, 


378,379. 


1,602, 

2,109, 

6,105, 

27,348, 

2,277, 

7,915, 

5,135, 
29,079, 
14,665, 
26,287, 

2,143, 

5,186, 


129,881,    125,739, 


593.141.    377,220, 


Including  Faroe  Islands.         t  Excluding  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  Wei-hai-Wei. 
t  Excluding  Colonies. §   Including  Formosa. 


1911.] 
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Trade  ofUnited  Kingdom,  for  the  Years  1910-1905. — Declared  Value  of  the  Total 
Exports  o/' Foreig-n  and  Colonial  I'roiluce  and  Manufactures  from  tite  United 
Kingdom  to  each  Foreign  Countri/  and  British  Possession. 


Mercliaiidise  Exported 

to  the  following 
Forei''!!  Countries,  &e. 


[dOO's  oniitleil.] 


1910. 


1909. 


.r,       .     r Northern  ports 
I  southern       ,, 


It' 


8,95G, 


Sweden  and  Norway  1,592, 


Denmark* 

Oerinanvt 

HoUandt  

Java  

Belgium    

Franeef 

Portugalf 

Spainf  

Italjt    

Austria-Kungarv , 

Greece  

Eouniauia 

Turkey       (European 

Asiatic)  and  Crete 

Egypt    

Philippine  Islands  and  Guam 

China: 

Japan  § 

United  States 

Peru  

Chile 

Brazil    

Argentine  Republic 

Other  countries    


and  1 


Total  to  Foreign  Countries... 

British  Possessions. 

Channel  Islands  

Nigerian  Protectorates    

Cape  of  Good  Hope    

Brit.  India  (including  Burniah) 
Straits   Settlements  (includ-  \ 

ing  Malaj  States)    J 

Cevlon  

Australia   

New  Zealand    

Canada .». 

British  West  Indies  (includ- \ 

ing  Bahamas)   J 

Other  Possessions    


547, 

17,943, 

5,143, 

23, 

6,903, 

11,065, 

562, 

524, 

1,925, 

1,118, 

29, 

54, 

195, 

166, 

36, 

146, 

272, 

30,748, 

119, 

326, 

387, 

624, 

2,309, 


£ 
7,383,|l 

1,314,  ' 

531, 

14,920, 

4,484, 

24, 

5,872, 

9,645, 

455, 

495, 

1,133, 

807, 

32, 

32, 

180, 

160, 

28, 

110, 

267, 

29,423, 

115, 

319, 

306, 

499, 

2,196, 


91,712,     80,730, 


Total  to  British  Possessions 
Total  to  British  Possessions 


and  Foreign  Countries 


ns"! 


249, 
241, 
821, 
,030, 

117, 

135, 
,412 

751' 
,945, 

470, 

,890, 


248, 

222, 

677, 

1,116, 

73, 

92, 

3,205, 

729, 

2,379, 

367, 

1,527, 


1908. 

£ 
7,345, 
513, 

1,342, 

518, 

13,001, 

4,291, 

22, 

5,413, 

9,506, 

539, 

502, 

1,040, 

758, 

41, 

48, 

201, 

245, 

27, 

75, 

227, 

21,177, 

144, 

223, 

277, 

536, 

1,741, 


1007. 


£ 
7,312, 
604, 

r  1,090, 

I     4J5, 

629, 

15,374, 

5,039, 

18, 

6,487, 

10,001, 

614, 

786, 

1,130, 

786, 

57, 

48, 

264, 

209, 

36, 

109, 

213, 

27,147, 
187, 
409, 
304, 
476, 
2,061, 


69,75^, 


239, 

236, 

843, 

1,416, 


91, 

2,720, 

746, 

1,967, 

378, 

1,197, 


81,845. 


226, 

174, 

882, 

1,209, 

68, 

89, 

3,054, 

740, 

2,122, 

373, 

1,170, 


12,064,1    10,635,  ;     9,914,  I   10,127, 


103,776,     9i»365.      79.666,  '  91,972, 


1906. 


£ 

6,659, 
424, 

1,073, 

488, 

520, 

14,753, 

5,229, 
16, 

5,159, 

8,340, 
654, 
714, 

1,317, 

815, 

103, 

76, 

327, 

217, 
36, 

106, 
208, 
25,475, 
109, 
319, 
305, 
485, 
1,770, 


75.797, 


226, 

107, 

1,078, 

1,229, 

68, 

92, 

2,552, 

652, 

1,788, 

319, 

1,195, 


9,306, 


85.103, 


*  Including  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland  and  Greenland. 
X  Excluding  Hong  Kong,'Weihaiwci  and  Macao. 


t  Excluding  Colonies. 
§  Including  Formosa. 
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SHIPPING.— (CJuited  K\ngd.om..)— Account  of  Tonnageof  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared 
unth  Cargoes,  from  and  to  Various  Countries,  during  t/ie  Years  ended  Dec,  1 910-09-08. 


Countries  from 
whence  Kntercd  and 


winch  Cleared. 


Foreign  Countkies. 

r  Nortliern  ports  . 
Russia  <.  Soutliern     ,, 

[Pacific         „ 

Sweden    

Norway    

Deiimarlj 

Germany 

Netlierlands    

Belgium  

France 

Spain 

Portugal  

Italy  _ 

Austria-Hungary  

Greece 

Turkey     

Roumania    

Egypt  

Algeria    

Portuguese  East  Africa    . 

United  States  of  America . 

Mexico,  Foreign  W.  Indies 

and  Central  America    ... 

Colombia     

Brazil  

Peru , 

Chile    

Uruguay  

Argentine  Republic  

China  , 

Java 

Japan  , 

Other  countries ,,„ 

Total,  Foreign  Com/ tries. 

British  Possessions. 

British  North  America 

British  India 

Mauritius,  Ceylon,   Straitsi 
Settlements,  &  Hong  Kong  j 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

West  Ii^dies    

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar  and  Malta 

British  South  Africa 

Other  possessions  

Total,  British  Possessions 

Total  Foreign  Countries 
AND  British  Possessions. 

Twelve  Months  [1910 

ended  <     '09  

December,        [     '08 


Total  British  and  Forei gn . 


1910. 


Entered. 

Tons. 

2,943,723 

980,366 

99  507 

1,609,774 

1,371,934 

528,345 

2,153,358 

2,973,980| 

2,237,71Gj 

2,661,250 

3,074,613 

301,591 

386,331 

88,922 

192,069 

169,794 

301,610 

293,402 

407,686 

131,462 

6,138,842 


Cleared. 


2,187,057 

141,777 

11,410 

2,429,773 

1,530,5071 

1,953,087| 

5,701,199 

3,371,619' 

2,728,774] 

6,189,789| 

1,884,554 

672,178' 

4,580,173 

563,390 

269,765 

401,359 

223,192 

1,453,289 

540,403 

461.515 

5,007,079, 

361,174:      444,898 

121,506  53,197 
243,366!  1,232,594] 
232,145]  247,756 
160,360       653,585 

36,545J  520.152 
1,702,616   2,33i;788 

53,506  81,183 
115,982  268,235 
597,411  700,471 
613,766       617,328 

33,283,65549,453,106 


2,774,045 
2,095,763 

61,880 

1,247,858 
414,449 
224,375 
459,576 
67,582 
495,571 
490,882 


1,981 


41,615,636 


2,234,604i 
1,591,856] 

335,310 

980,299, 
448,201 
288,671 
339,048 
355,061 
696,114 
605,949 


7,878,113 


i7,331,219 


1909. 


Entered. 


Tons. 

2,761,249 

780,550: 

104,118 

1,375,365 

1,341,025 

551,028 

2,217,633 

2,804,213 

2,056,043 

2,699,913 

3,040,025 

287,295. 

383,758' 

100,120, 

164,513 

213,701 

265,567 

385,950 

330,901 

156,687 

6,684,733 


Cleared. 
Tons. 

2,217,171 

135,895 

15,280 

2,407,382 

1,446,355 

2,050,775 

6,102,655 

3,307,641 

2,615,841 

6,566,498 

1,738,666! 

687,921; 

4,714,634  j 

674,061' 

253,952] 

367,606] 

196,000! 

1,482,766^ 

497,244 

386,986 

5,190,531, 


1908. 


291,078   461,023 


76,287 
244,951 
173,148 
197,270 

18,822 
1,800,596 

62,313 
110,900 
567,618 
621,305 


42,831 

1,055,798 

261,558 

585,681 

502,969, 

2,156,078' 

50,735 

253,927 

652  305 

615,777 


2,868,675  49,724,545| 

2,505,876]  1,984,481 
1,747,584,  1,710,157 

314,668 

953,771 
409,330 1 
299,169 
333,499' 
305,824 
631,466 
527,095 


51,739 

1,104,237! 
387,0991 
216,264 
430,840' 
69,5041 
470,610 
463,375] 


Entered, 


Cleared. 


Tons. 

2,559,805 

610,028 

2,077 

1,537,477 

1,418,876 

533,424 

2,276,524 

2,702,447 

2,115,308 

2,813,322 

2,982,510 

264,155 

362,255 

82,439 

150,350 

217,317 

258,045 

386,566 

324,518 

162  &92 

7,238;519 

3*56,949 

16,220 
205,064 
152,880 
284,817 

24,621^ 
2,034,6111 

40,745 

75,502 
448,003 
681,700 


Tons. 

2.233,550 

185,766 

5,007 

2,564,635 

1,446,331 

1,994,807 

6  058,765 

3,150,396 

2,833,239 

6,570,444 

1,701,283 

654,804 

4,605,768 

651,775 

268,334 

406,585 

218,242 

1,407,375 

499,647 

303,207 

5,282,665 

509,224 

44,946 

1,057,299 

126,050 

583,580 

478,992 

2,095,571 

43,421 

217,128 

608,952 

726.010 


33>3  19,966  49^533,798 


7,447,iiS 


7,469,46c 


2,432,268 
1,471,714 

65,808 

954,763 
325,455 
246,934 
436,024 
74,488 
469,648 
392,897 


6,869,999 


40,315,803  57,194,005 


1,934,733 
1,519,167 

322,084 

829,340 
416,458 
299,409 
323,206 
323,571 
641,103 
466,214 


7,075,285 


:  40,189,965, 56,609,083 


1911.]      Gold  and  Silver  BulUon  and  Specie : — United  Kingdom.      4G1 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE. —  (United  Kin^aloiu.) 
— Declared  Real  Value  of,  Importko  and  Exported,  for  the  Years 
1910-09-08. 

[OOO's  (jmitlcd.] 


1910. 

1909. 

1908. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Silfer. 

Gold. 

Siher. 

Gold. 

Sihei: 

Imported  from — 

£ 
2,318, 

1.921, 

0,673, 

£ 

6i, 

I  66, 

1 1,5^0, 

■38, 
124, 

3  I, 
63. 

84- 

9. 

20, 

2,071, 

£ 
2,613, 

1,218, 

2,9.50, 

£ 

34, 

207, 
9.966, 

£ 
2,762, 

788, 

118, 

£ 

43, 
8,306, 

S.  AniericM,   Brazil,  \ 

Mexico,  W.  Indies  J 

United  States    

France  

10,912, 

4,361, 
958, 

100, 
1,793, 

722, 

34,081, 

2,220, 
2,175, 

0,787, 

4,371, 
1,180, 

139, 
3,703, 

92, 
993, 

32,957, 

2,171, 
2,299, 

10,207, 

502, 

39'. 

63, 
21, 

37, 
45, 

I, 
16, 

5i^, 

3,008,  j     8,384, 
220,  1        5fi 

Germany,  Holland,  1 
and  Eelgium     ....  J 

PortuL^al,        Spain,! 
and  Gibraltar    ....  j 

Malta  and  Egypt 

China,    with    Hong"! 

Kong  and  Japan  J 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

British  Possessions  1 

in  South  Africa     / 

British  East  Indies  .... 

All  other  Countries  .... 

3,496, 

409, 
644, 

3, 
1,137, 

31,814, 

2,408, 
2,340, 

453. 
61. 
32, 

173. 

8i2, 

Totals  Imported  .... 

57,322, 

14,100, 

54,092, 

11,815, 

46,145, 

10,327, 

Exported  to — 
France  

4,275, 
10,958, 

1,558, 

159, 

10,800, 

27,750, 

10,291, 

2,742, 

1,490, 

2,928, 
5,091, 

538, 

1,382, 

1,110, 

64, 

82, 

7,825, 

7,955, 

2,348, 

102, 

4,100, 

4^-, 
1,400, 
1,028, 

200, 

7-, 

26,212, 

4,679, 

2,933, 

85, 

1,720, 

730, 
665, 

365, 

154. 

94. 

Germany,  Holland,  "1 
Belg.,and  Sweden  j 

Russia  

Portugal,         Spain,  "1 
and  Gibraltar    ....  J 

Malta  and  Egypt 

B.     India,     China,] 
Hong  Kong,  and  I 
Japan     

8,609, 

186, 

165, 

1,335. 

22,330, 

5,320, 

4, 

127, 

11,272, 
8,190, 

3>'^2, 

8,841, 

5, 
1 1, 

183, 
623, 

35,629, 

3,740, 

753, 

20, 

6,759, 
3,062, 

2,008, 
9-^47, 

United  States    

201, 

Soutli  Africa     

S.  America,  IMcxico,  "I 

W.Indies / 

All  other  Countries ... 

354. 
1,073, 

Totals  Exported  .... 

50,898, 

13.471, 

47,249, 

'2,785, 

49,969, 

.3,284. 

Excess  of  imports    .... 
,,         exjjorts    .... 

6,423, 

629, 

7,443, 

970, 

—       •       — 
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Bank  of  England,  []\Iar. 

BANK   OF  ENGLAND. 

Pursuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap.  32  (1844) 

[0,000's  omitted.] 


Issue  Depaetment. 


Liabilities. 


Notes  Issued 


Dates. 
(Wednesdays.) 


£ 

Mlns. 

51,24 

Jan.     5 

62,29 

„     12 

53,95 

„     19 

54,38 

„     26 

51.13 

feb.     2 

53,85 

9 

54,65 

.,     16 

53,91 

„     23 

53,17 

Mar.    2 

5i2,37 

.,       9 

51,56 

„     16 

50,97 

„     23 

50,74 

„     30 

60,48 

April    6 

51,16 

„      13 

53,11 

„     20 

53  61 

,.     27 

56,32 

May     4 

55,79 

,.    n 

65,17 

„     18 

56,06 

,,     25 

57,76 

June    1 

68,79 

..       8 

59,52 

„      15 

60,24 

0.1 

69,67 

„     29 

58,69 

July     6 

58,61 

„     13 

68,57 

„      20 

67,98 

„     27 

66,34 

Aug.    3 

66,82 

„     10 

67,21 

„     17 

57,53 

„     24 

67,12 

„     31 

66,59 

Sept.    7 

66,69 

..      W 

66,07 

,.     21 

54,28 

„     28 

51,39 

ct.     a 
0,      12 

50,73 

49,09 

„      19 

48,43 

„      26 

49,38 

Nov.    2 

49,69 

9 

52,04 

„     16 

52,63 

..     23 

52,75 

„     SO 

52,79 

Dec.     7 

52,32 

„    u 

50,28 

..      21 

49,00 

.,     28 

Assets. 


Government 
Debt. 


Mlns. 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
li,02 

11,02 
r.,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 


Other 
Securities. 


Mlns. 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7.43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 
7,43 
7,43 

7,43 


Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 


£ 

Mlns. 

32,79 
33,84 
35,50 
85,93 

35,68 
35,40 
36,20 
35,46 

34,72 
33,92 
33,11 
32,52 
32,29 
32,03 
32,71 
34,66 
35,16 


Collateral  Columns. 


Notes 

in  Hands  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlns. 

28,87 
28,28 
28,00 
27,71 

28,15 
27,80 
27.53 
27,75 
28,26 

27,99 

27,90 
28,78 
28,74 

28,93 
28,66 
28,54 
28,24 


37,87 

28,63 

S7.34 

28,  ,^2 

36,72 

27,97 

37.61 

28,12 

39,31 

28,38 

40,34 

28,01 

41,07 

27,70 

41,79 

27,63 

41,22 

28,70 

40,24 

28,85 

40,16 

28,56 

40,12 

28,41 

39,53 

28,61 

37,89 

29,06 

38,37 

28,66 

38,76 

28,41 

39,08 

38,67 

28,63 

38,14 

28,20 

38,24 

27,65 

37,62 

27,64 

35,83 

27,96 

32,94 

28,08 

32,28 

27,88 

30,64 

27,61 

29,98 

27,75 

30,93 

28,61 

31,24 

28,17 

33,59 

28,52 

34,18 

34,30 

28,39 

34,34 

28,20 

33,87 

28,00 

31,83 

28,64 

30,55 

28,61 

1911.]  Bank  of  England. 

— Weekly  Retuen. 

for  Wednesdm/  in  each  Week,  during  the  Year  1910. 
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[".OOO's  omitted.] 

8 

9 

10 

11             12                13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Banking  Dei'ARTMknt. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

Capital 

md  Rest. 

Dep 

osits. 

Seven 

Datks. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
Liabili- 

Day  and 
other 
Bills. 

(Wednesdys.) 

ties 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Otlier. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver  Coin. 

and 
Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Mills. 

Mhis. 

Mhis. 

1910. 

Minx. 

Mlns 

Mlns. 

MI113. 

.Mlns. 

U,55 
U,5.5 
U,.55 
14,55 

3,36 
8,39 
3,42 
3.43 

9.94 
6,90 

n,39 

12,27 

49,14 
45,49 
41,59 
41,01 

■ 

3 
4 
3 

Jan.   5  

„     12  

„     19  

„     26  

17,51 
14,71 
14,71 
14,61 

36,21 
30,74 
29,3s 
29,05 

22,38 
24,02 
25,95 
26,66 

,91 
,91 
,96 
,98 

77,01 

70,37 
71,00 
7 '.30 

U,55 
li,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,45 
3,47 
3,49 
3,51 

10,21 
7,89 
8,98 
8,25 

43,19 
44,76 
44,24 
44,41 

• 

2 
1 
4 
4 

Feb.  2  

„      9  

„    16  

„    23  

14,01 
14,01 
14,01 
14,01 

30,46 
29,45 
29,04 
29,41 

25,97 
26,05 
27,13 
26,17 

1,17 
1,12 
1,17 

7',43 
70,70 
7', 30 
70,76 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,67 
3,68 
3,68 
3,73 
3,73 

11,25 
8,  .37 
9,64 
7,26 
8,88 

40,25 
42,18 
40,90 
42,42 
43,11 

\ 

2 
J 
3 
4 
2 

Mar.  2  

„      9  

„     16  

„    23  

„    30  

13,98 
13,98 
13,98 
13,98 
13,98 

25,63 
29,12 
29,89 
30,43 
33,01 

24,91 
24,38 
23,66 
22,19 
22,00 

1,23 
1,32 
1,28 
1,40 
1,30 

69,75 
68, 80 
68,81 
6S,co 

70,29 

U,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,12 
3,13 
3,U 
3,16 

10,67 
10,66 
9,30 
8,44 

46,86 
43,05 
41,26 
43,51 

\ 

2 
3 
3 
4 

April  6  

„    13  

„    20  

„     27  

18,47 
18,47 
14,82 
13,82 

33.98 
29,32 
27,83 
29,53 

21,55 

22,51 
24,56 
25,37 

1,22 
1,12 

1,08 
,98 

75,22 

7r,42 
68,29 
69,70 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,17 
3,17 
3,18 
3,17 

10,32 
12,62 

17,19 
21,30 

44,14 
39,61 
35,87 
37,79 

'' 

2 
3 
2 
2 

May  4  

„     11  

„    18  

„    25  

13,83 
13,82 
13,b2 
13,92 

29,69 

27,72 
28,68 
33,91 

27,69 
27,47 
27,20 
27,94 

1,01 

,97 

1,12 

1.06 

72,21 
69,99 
70,82 
76,82 

14,55 
14,65 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,14 
3,16 
3,18 
3,22 
3,24 

23,04 
24,93 
27,53 
27,87 
24,68 

37,11 
37,59 
36,28 
40,02 
50,46 

, 

2 
2 
2 
3 

June  1  

„      8  

„    15  

22 

!!  29 "!!!' 

14,94 

17,18 
17,87 
17,97 
17,97 

32,4i 
31,13 
.30,56 
33,87 
42,83 

29,39 
30,78 
31,82 
32,60 
30,97 

1,13 
1,16 
1,32 
1,26 
1,18 

77,86 
80,26 

8r,57 
85,70 
92,96 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,45 
3,46 
3,48 
3.49 

21,51 
19,52 
17,59 
15,34 

45,44 
42,58 
43.30 
44,10 

' 

2 
3 
3 
i 

July  6  

„     13  

„    20  

.,    27  

17,97 
17.97 
17,37 
17,37 

35,93 
30,90 
30,35 
29,64 

29,84 
30,05 
30,16 
29,37 

1,25 
1,21 
1,08 
1,13 

84,99 
80,14 
78,96 
77,51 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,48 
3,50 
3,52 
3,52 
3,68 

•5.2t 
16,56 
17,57 
17,93 
17, '9 

41,61 
40,56 
38,73 
39,90 
40,55 

;' 

2 
2 
2 

3 

Aug.  3  

„    10  

,.    17  

„    24  

„    31  

17,37 
17,37 
16,04 
16,04 
15,87 

29,09 
28,65 
28,39 
29,43 
30,35 

27,28 
28,16 
28,80 
29,22 
28.19 

1,13 
1,03 
1,16 
1,24 
1,26 

74,87 
75,19 
74.39 
75,93 
75,98 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,68 
3,68 
3,69 
3,7-1 

16,86 
13,33 
12,49 
12.79 

40,15 
43,75 
43,54 
42,44 

' 

1 

2 
2 

^a\A.   7  

„     14  

„    21  

.,    28  

15,87 
15,63 
15,27 
15,27 

29.70 
29,20 
29,11 
30,43 

28,39 
29,04 
28,43 
26,32 

1..30 
1.47 

1,52 

75.26 

75,33 
74,28 
73,53 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14.55 

3,13 
3,13 
3,U 
3,15 

7,6^ 
6,34 
7,09 
7,17 

44,14 
45,50 
41,93 
40,54 

' 

2 

J 

Oct.   5  

„     12  

„     19  

„     26  

14,98 
14.93 
14,98 
14,98 

29,79 
30,23 
28,96 
28,44 

23,21 
22,85 
21,48 
20,68 

1,47 
1,50 
1,33 
1.34 

69,46 
69,56 
66.74 
65.44 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,15 
.'5,16 
3.17 
3,19 
3,15 

10,08 
11,26 
11,42 

38,41 
37,64 
37,43 
39,00 
39,69 

; 

J 

5 
5 
J 

Nov.  2  

„      9  

„     16  

„     23  

„    30  

14,33 
14,02 
11,64 
14,64 
14,6t 

26,27 
24,97 
25.73 
27.51 
28,49 

20,77 
21,51 
23,52 
24,48 
24,36 

1,33 
1,46 
1,38 
1,41 
1,33 

62,70 
61,97 
65,27 
68,04 
68,82 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,16 
3,16 
3.17 
3,19 

10,06 
9,81 
10,64, 
It, 71 

41,10 
41,26 
38,23 
44.26 

1 

j' 

J 
I 

I 

Dec.  7  

„     14  

„    21  

„     28  

15,59 
15,90 
15,90 
15,90 

27,40 

27,39 
28,06 
36,63 

24,59 
24,82 
21,63 
20,39 

1,30 

1,22 

1,04 

.81 

68,88 
68,83 
66,63 

73-73 
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Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom.  [Mar. 

REVENUE  OF  THE  Unitkd  Kingdom. 

Net  Produce  in  Quarters  in  1910,  and  in  Financial  Vears  ended 

Z\st  March,  1909-10,  1908-09,  1907-08,  1906-07. 


[OdO's  omiltccl. 

QUARTERS, 
ended 

31st 
March, 
1910. 

80th 
June, 
1910. 

30th                   3l9t 

September,        December, 

1910.                 1910. 

Total  for 
Calendar 
Year  1910. 

£ 

7,993, 
7,162, 

7,596, 

340, 

5,900, 
460, 
700, 

£ 
7,602, 

7,284, 

10,312, 

1,830, 

3,470, 
460, 
740, 

£ 

8,290, 

12,071, 

7,351, 

400, 

4,475, 
505, 
905, 

£ 

8,975, 

11,490, 

7,974, 

00, 

5,120, 
455, 
790, 

£ 
33  860 

38  007 

Stamps  and  estate,! 

&c.,  duties     1 

Taxes    (Land    Taxi 

and  House  Dutj)/ 
Post  Office  

33,233, 

2,630, 
18  963 

Telephone  Service.... 
Telegraph  Service  ... 

1,880, 
3,135, 

Property  and  In- ") 
come  Tax    / 

30,i5i> 
6,065, 

31,698, 
24,633, 

33.997, 
6,291, 

34,864, 
3,124, 

130,710, 
40,113, 

Crown  Lands    

36,216, 
130, 
616, 
439, 

'^6,331, 

110, 

5, 

937, 

40,288, 

•    85, 

712, 

456, 

37,988, 
155, 

11, 
652, 
210, 

170,823, 
480 

Interest  on  Advances 

Miscellaneous 

Land  value  duties ... 

1,344, 

2,484, 
210, 

Totals 

37,40'> 

57,383, 

41,541, 

39,016,     j   175,341, 

YEARS, 

1909-10. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

Corresponding  Years. 

ended  31st  March, 

Less. 

More. 

1907-08. 

1906-07. 

Customs 

£ 
30,348, 
31,032, 

29,845, 

710, 

18,220, 
1,720, 
3,090, 

£ 
29,200, 
33,650, 

26,140, 

2,630, 

17,770, 
1,510, 
3,020, 

£ 

2,618, 

1,920, 

£ 
1,148, 

3,705, 

450, 

210, 

70, 

£ 
32,490, 
35,720, 

27,040, 

2,690, 

17,880, 
1,378 
3,042, 

£ 
33,115, 

35,704, 

27,034, 

2,600, 
17,170, 

Stamps  and  estate,"! 

&c.,  duties    J 

Taxes    (Laud    Taxi 

and  Ilouse  Duty)/ 
Post  Office  

'J'elephone  Service.... 
Telegraph  Service  ... 

4,255, 

Property  and   In- 1 
come  Tax    J 

1 14,965, 
13,295, 

113,920, 
33,930, 

4,538, 
20,635, 

5,583, 

120,240, 
32,380, 

119,878, 
31,000, 

Crown  Lands 

128,260, 

480, 

1,269, 

1,687, 

147,850, 
530, 

i.ivi, 

2,027, 

25,173, 
50, 

340, 

5,583, 
98, 

152,620, 

520, 

1,189. 

2,209, 

151,478, 
520, 

Interest  on  Advances 
Miscellaneous 

1,098, 
1,940, 

Totals 

131,696, 

151,578, 

z'^.e.Sx. 

C.681. 

156,538, 

155,036, 

Net  Deck.  £19,883. 

Note. — The  figures  for  1907-08  have  been  adjusted 
Section  17  (5)  of  "The  Finance  Act,  1907"  (7  Edw 
respect  to  Local  Taxation  Grants,  and  the  figures  for 
similarly  adjusted  for  the  ptirpose  of  comparison. 


to    give    effect   to 

VII,    c.    13),  with 

1906-07   have    been 
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FOREIGN    EXCHANGES. — Quotations  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Calcutta; — and  Neiu  York  and  ITon/f  Kong,  on  London, /or  1910. 


1 

2 

s 

i 

0 

6 

7 

8 

!l 

10 

Loudon 

on 
I'ans. 

Londoi 

on 
Berlin. 

:5  ni.  d. 

London 

on 
Vienna. 

3  m.d. 

Calcutta. 

New 

York 

on 

London 

CO  d.  s.* 

Hong 
Kun<;  on 
London. 

4  m.  d.t 

l'r,re  p.. 

r  Ounce. 

Datks. 

(Tuesdays 

or  nearest 

Dates.) 

London 

on 
Calcutta. 

Demand. 

Indian 

Council 

Bills. 

Minimum 

Price 
per  Rii|iee. 

Gold  Bars 
(Kine). 

Stan- 
dard 
Silver 
in  Bars. 

1910. 

*.      d. 

.<;.       (/. 

% 

1 

s.     d. 

.s.      d. 

s.       d. 

Jan.    4  ... 

25-lGi 

20-65 

24-32 

1     41 

1      4fV 

4-841 

1     9^ 

77     9 

2      0^\- 

„    18... 

25-174 

20-64 

24-32 

1  ^ 

1  4J5 

4-84i 

1     9^ 

77     9 

2     Ok 

Feb.    1  ... 

25-17i 

20-64 

24-30 

1     4^V 

1   43L 

4-831 

1     «1S 

77    9 

2     0 

„    15... 

25-17^ 

20-63 

24  30 

1    H 

1     4  '- 

4-84i 

1     9,^ 

77     9 

1  UU 

Mar.  1  .... 

25-16i 

20-63 

24-30 

1   43=5 

1     433,- 

4-85 

1     8| 

77    9 

1  11t« 

„    15  ... 

25-21i 

20-65 

24-33 

— 

1     4^V 

4-83J 

1     8-- 

77  n 

1  111 

„    29  .... 

25-22^ 

20-67 

24-35 

1  41 

1  4j; 

4-84i 

1     9i 

77     9 

2     0^„ 

Apl.  12  .... 

25-25 

20-68 

24-35 

1     4J„- 

4-84i 

1     9i 

77    9 

2     Of 

„    26  .... 

25-25 

20-69 

24-36 

1     4-\ 

1  43V 

4-84^ 

1     9f 

77     9 

2     OH 

May  10  .... 

25-231 

20-67 

24-35 

1     4-.,L 

1    31.^ 

4-83  i 

1     9f'« 

77    9 

2     OH 

„    24  .... 

25-281 

20-71 

24-37 

1    H^ 

1  ^l 

4.-SH 

1     9.^ 

77    9 

2     OH 

Jane  7  .... 

25-27i 

20-69 

24-34 

1     4 

1    3|!; 

4-84i 

1     9i 

77    9 

2     01 

„    21  .... 

25-2U 

20-65 

24-32 

1     43V 

1  m 

4-84i 

1     9i 

77    9 

2     Qi 

Julj    5  .... 

25-17i 

20-60 

24-26 

1     3f.V 

4-851 

1     91 

77    9 

2     01 

„     19  .... 

25-18f 

20-63 

24-29 

— 

1     33J- 

4-83^ 

1     9^ 

77     9i 

2     U 

Aug.  2  .... 

25-21i 

20-64 

24-30 

1     4^^ 

1     3|i 

4-83i 

1     9f\ 

77    9i 

2     0-f% 

„    16  .... 

25-22i 

20-65 

24-31 

1     4iV 

1     4   ' 

4-84 

1     9tV 

77     9 

2     0| 

„    30  .... 

25-22i 

20-67 

24-34 

1   H-, 

1     43V 

4-83^ 

1     9/0 

77     9 

2     0,^^ 

Sept.13  .... 

25-22i 

20-65 

24-34 

1     4,^^ 

1     4J.. 

4-831 

1       9TiT 

77    9 

2        OiSr 

,,    27... 

25-22i 

20-67 

24-34 

1  ^ 

1   4j: 

4-831 

1  lo^-'.,. 

77     9 

2     OH 

Oct.  11  ... 

25-22i 

2068 

24-36 

1     4yV 

4-82,^ 

1  lOi 

77    9 

2     li^ff 

„    25.... 

25-28i 

2'0-74 

24-42 

— 

1     4,V 

4-82^ 

1  io^«^ 

77    9 

2    iH 

Nov.   8  ... 

25-28f 

20-74 

24-41 

1     4^\ 

1     4^V 

4-81J 

1    10  tV 

77    9 

2     2 

„    22  .... 

25-28f 

20-74 

24-45 

1    4VV 

4-82i 

1  lOi 

77     9 

2     liV 

Dec.    6  ... 

25-26i 

20-68 

24-39 

_ 

1     4.',f 

i-82i  1 

1     9if 

77    9 

2     1 

„    20.... 

25-26i 

1 

20-68 

24-35      1     4g\ 

1     4tV 

4-82i  1 

1  lOi- 

77     9^ 

2          li^ 

*  Wednesdays  following. 

t  Fridays  follo> 

ving. 
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Some  Statistics  of  Jatan. 
By  Charles  V.  Sale. 

[Eead  before  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society,  Marcli  21,  1011, 
Mr.  IV'OEL  A.  HuMPHEEYS,  I.S.O.,  Vice-Presklent,  in  the  Chair.] 

Part  I. — Preface. 

The  coronation  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Japan,  in  the  year  1S68, 
was  the  starting-point  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  that  country, 
signalising  the  definite  abandonment  of  the  rigid  conservatism  of 
the  past  and  the  adoption  of  methods  of  progress  and  reform. 
Prior  to  the  accession  of  that  monarch  there  had  been  few  attempts 
at  statistical  record  of  the  details  of  national  life,  and  veiy  little 
exact  information  was  available.  With  the  commencement  of  the 
new  age  the  returns  of  revenue  and  of  foreign  trade  began  to  be 
accurately  registered,  although  the  tabulation  of  many  other  matters 
was  not  definitely  organised  until  some  years  later.  Since  then 
considerable  material  has  become  available,  and  I  propose  to  submit 
some  of  it  for  consideration  here,  after  a  brief  but  necessary  re- 
capitulation of  antecedent  historical  conditions.^ 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  modern  Japan  owes  her  civilisation 
to  Western  influences.  That  is  incorrect.  Japan  was  a  civilised 
power  before  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  We  know  that  2>rior 
to  the  seventeenth  century  her  ports  were  open  to  such  foreign  trade 
as  then  existed,  that  her  ships  then  sailed  on  every  Eastern  sea  and 
that  her  conquering  armies  invaded  Korea  and  swept  their  way  to 
the  confines  of  Catha\^  The  efforts  of  European  missions  to  add 
political  power  to  religious  influence  brought  about  a  violent  and 
excessive  reaction,  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  was  forbidden, 

'  Japan,     its    history,     arts    and     literature,    hy    Captain    ¥.     Briiiklej, 
Things  Japanese,  bj  Basil  Hall  Clianiberlain.     Fifli/   i,ears  of  New  Japan,  by 
Count    Okuma.        The    Population    of  Japan    in    the    Tokugawa    period,  by 
Garretts  Dropper.     A  History  of  Japan,  by  James  Murdoch,  M.A. 
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and  the  forces  Avhich  might  have  made  Japan  a  world-power  were 
arrested  and  subdued  for  ages.  No  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
past  forty  years  would  be  complete  unless  it  took  full  account  of 
the  impetus  due  to  the  sudden  release  of  energies  pent-up  for 
generations  past. 

As  far  back  as  A.D.  650  the  country  was  united  under  the 
supreme  rule  of  the  Mikado,  The  administration  was  organised 
under  a  system  whose  main  features  are  still  recognisable.  It 
included  a  Cabinet,  with  secretariats  and  councillors,  eight 
departments  of  State,  local  governors,  and  district  headmen. 
Civil  Service  examinations  were  ordered,  a  superintendent  of 
trade  appointed,  weights  and  measures  standardised,  commerce 
encouraged,  and  codes  of  law  promulgated.  The  State  ownership 
of  land  was  established,  steps  were  taken  to  improve  agriculture, 
and  national  defence  was  assured  by  a  definite  military  system 
based  on  conscription.  The  beneficial  results  of  these  arrangements 
were,  however,  of  but  brief  duration.  The  course  of  successive 
reigns  was  marked  by  growing  indifference  to  the  practical  side  of 
royal  duty,  the  Sovereign  becoming  increasingly  engrossed  in  the 
pursuit  of  elaborate  pastimes,  religious  formalities  and  the  promo- 
tion of  Buddhism.  State  ownership  of  land  proved  a  failure,  and 
great  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes,  weighed  down  by  the  cost  of  a 
swarm  of  expensive  officials  and  reckless  taxation,  were  driven 
into  serfdom,  becoming  the  vassals  of  the  various  provincial  func- 
tionaries who  had  risen  to  wealth  and  power  under  the  prevailing 
rigime. 

For  over  a  thousand  years  from  this  time,  say  about  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  Japanese  history  is  a  story  of  perpetual  conflict 
between  rival  clans,  of  encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  of  the  failure  of  the  EmjDeror  to  exercise  adminis- 
trative power.  It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  the  political 
power  of  the  Emperor  fell  into  desuetude,  and  that  the  military 
element  gained  the  ascendency.  Accordingly  we  find  that  some 
seven  hundred  years  ago  the  Shogun,  or  Commander-in-Chief,  had 
already  transferred  the  centre  of  authority  in  all  secular  matters  to 
his  own  Capital  in  the  north,  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Court  at 
Kyoto  nothing  but  the  functions  of  official  investiture  and  religious 
ceremonial,  and  buttressing  his  own  rule  by  a  system  of  feudalism 
through  military  Governors,  each  administering  a  particular  district. 
Naturally  enough,  at  a  time  when  means  of  communication  were  in 
their  infancy,  it  was  not  long  before  these  functionaries  assumed  the 
status  of  hereditary  feudal  chiefs,  whose  allegiance  to  the  central 
power  was  but  a  nominal  affiiir,  and  whose  frequent  disputes  repro- 
duced the  anarchy  of  former  times.     After  some  hundreds  of  years 
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of  storm  and  stress  there  came,  however,  nearly  three  centuries  of 
comparative  peace.  The  237  military  chieftains  who  held  the  land 
in  fee  agreed  to  the  headship  of  Tokugawa  lyeyasn,  in  the  year 
1603,  and  on  his  investiture  as  Shogun  hy  the  Mikado  his  office  was 
declared  hereditary,  the  authority  of  the  State  was  again  centralised 
so  far  as  political  matters  were  concerned,  and  the  claims  of  rival 
clans  were  as  much  as  possible  balanced  by  ingenious  counterjjoises. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  throughout  the 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  of  its  continuance  was  one  of  a 
negative  character.  Every  change,  however  intrinsically  desirable, 
was  bitterly  opposed,  and  every  form  of  individualism,  especially 
the  private  accumulation  of  wealth,  was  relentlessly  repressed.  State 
interference  with  economic  activity  was  carried  to  such  lengths  that 
no  man  could  change  his  vocation  without  permission,  no  man  could 
sell  his  estate,  and  no  farmer  was  allowed  to  vary  his  crops  according 
to  the  soil,  for  he  was  compelled  to  produce  what  the  Government 
decreed.  Foreigners  were  expelled,  foreign  trade  was  forbidden,  the 
building  of  ships  of  sea-going  size  was  forbidden,  and  emigration  was 
forbidden  under  pain  of  death. 

The  various  feudatories,  with  a  few  exceptions,  adopted  the 
same  regime  within  their  narrower  borders,  discouraging  trade  and 
communication  with  neighbouring  territories.  Each  feudal  baron 
chose  for  his  dwelling  some  natural  stronghold,  for  which  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country  offered  valuable  choice,  and 
set  up  obstacles  against  possible  attack ;  the  natural  ruggedness  of 
the  roads  being  regarded  as  a  strategic  advantage,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  improve  them,  and  for  the  same  reason  no  ferries  were 
allowed  on  the  principal  rivers. 

The  stimulus  of  foreign  trade,  with  its  interchange  of  com- 
modities, had  been  withdrawn  from  the  native  industries,  and 
internal  commerce  was  strangled  by  innumerable  monopolies, 
sumptuary  rules  and  restrictions,  the  proscription  of  new  inventions, 
and  the  universal  predominance  of  the  military  caste. 

A  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  a  change.  The  growth  of 
luxury  in  the  cities,  the  oppression  of  the  feudal  chiefs,  the  corrup- 
tion and  incompetence  of  officials,  and,  not  least,  the  renaissance 
of  the  literature  and  the  traditions  of  Ancient  Japan  (which  led 
many  to  look  on  the  Shogun  as  the  sacrilegious  usurper  of  the 
divinely  given  prerogatives  of  the  Mikado)  might  be  named  as 
conducing  to  this  change,  but  more  potent  than  all  these  was  the 
fear  of  foreign  aggression,  the  danger  of  which  was  brought  home 
to  the  dullest  imagination  by  the  advent  of  the  American  Fleet  in 
the  year  185.3.  The  panic-stricken  Shogun  virtually  a])andoned  his 
exalted  office  as  executive  head  of  the  nation  by  formally  reporting 
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the   coming   of    the   squadron    to   the   Court    of    Kyoto,    and    by 
summoning  for  the  first  time  a  Council  of  Feudal  Chiefs. 

The  national  character  of  the  peril  Avas  Cj[uickly  realised,  and  all 
parties  recognised  the  weakness  resulting  from  a  divided  sovereignty, 
and,  reasserting  the  ancient  Shinto  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Emperor,  besought  him  to  reassume  his  immemorial  rights. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Mikado,  who,  throughout  the  centuries  of 
eclipse  had  remained  in  theory  the  head  of  the  State,  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  Fountain  of  Honour,  stepped  forth  once  more,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  to  govern  as  well  as  reign. 

I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  these  events,  because  some 
such  outline  is  essential  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  forces 
underlying  the  transformation  of  Japan,  a  transformation  which,  in 
little  more  than  forty  years,  has  welded  into  one  the  warring 
elements  of  her  people,  dissipating  their  mutual  jealousies,  and 
creating,  under  the  guidance  of  exceptionally  Avise  leaders,  that 
ordered  and  disciplined  patriotism  which  has  raised  her  from  isolation 
and  obscurity  into  prominence  and  power. 

Under  the  auspices  of  those  leaders,  the  Japanese  have  grafted 
on  the  stem  of  their  ancient  civilisation  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
inventions  and  the  philosophies  of  the  West ;  a  whole  continent  of 
thought  and  achievement  has  been  explored  and  annexed — a  realm 
from  which  they  had  deliberately  excluded  themselves  during  their 
period  of  seclusion.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  renewal  of 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  has  been  due  to  the  same  cause  as 
was  its  refusal  in  the  past,  for  both  policies  have  sprung  from  the 
irresistible  demand  of  the  nation  for  all  that  is  essential  to  com- 
mercial and  political  independence,  that  so  may  be  maintained 
unbroken  the  continuity  of  a  national  existence  dating  from  the 
dawn  of  history. 

At  the  same  time  this  preface  offers  a  key  to  some  of  the 
economic  tendencies  indicated  hy  the  various  tables  submitted  for 
consideration.  The  comj^aratively  peaceful  revolution  of  1868 
swept  away  old  methods,  old  laws,  old  judicial  procedure,  old 
social  organisation,  old  institutions,  and  old  administrative 
machinery.  Out  of  the  resulting  chaos  the  leaders  of  modern 
Japan  have  evolved  a  system  of  national  life,  which,  despite 
modifications  due  to  new  conceptions,  conditions  and  requirements, 
and  despite  the  homogeneous  character  given  to  it  by  a  single 
central  control,  remains  in  many  respects  (so  tenacious  are  the 
influences  of  the  past)  an  essentially  feudal  organism. 

The  ownership  of  all  land  and  the  minerals  therein  is  vested  in 
the  State.  The  peasants  pay  rent  to  the  State,  as  in  former  days 
they  gave  tribute  to  their  feudal  lords,    for  the  agricultural  land 
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which  they  cultivute,  and  the  State,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  tho 
feudal  barons,  spares  no  effort  to  ensure  the  production  of  asuHicient 
food  supply.  Just  as  each  feudal  baron  tried  to  make  his  territory 
self-supporting  and  self-contained,  so  does  the  Japanese  Government 
of  to-day.  The  authorities  are  constantly  urging,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  greatest  variety  of  production  and  manufacture. 
The  great  and  valuable  forests  are  worked  by  the  State  for  its  own 
revenues.  The  State  owns  and  operates  over  6,000  miles  of  railway, 
carries  on  steel  works,  ship-building  yards,  explosive  works,  woollen 
mills,  and  factories  for  other  materials  required  by  the  army  and 
navy.  It  also  carries  on  as  monopolies  the  business  in  salt,  tobacco, 
and  camphor.  Upon  the  annexation  of  Formosa  measures  were 
adopted  for  increasing  the  growth  of  sugar  cane,  so  as  to  abolish 
the  dependence  on  Java  for  supplies  of  sugar.  With  the  annexation 
of  Korea,  steps  are  being  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  cotton 
from  American  .seed,  and  so  reduce  the  present  dependence  of 
Japanese  mills  upon  supplies  of  raw  material  from  America  and 
India.  Almost  every  enterprise  throughout  the  whole  empire 
receives  initiative,  encouragement,  or  assistance  from  the  authorities, 
and  traces  of  the  same  paternal  influence  are  to  be  found  in  most 
departments  of  activity.  Under  the  new  system  the  people  are 
better  oft"  than  in  feudal  days ;  they  have  a  greater  degree  of 
personal  liberty,  and  the  amount  of  taxation  is  less  than  the 
proportion  of  the  product  of  their  labour  taken  by  the  feudal 
barons,  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  Table  49,  taxation  in  Japan  is  a 
heavy  burden,  and  this  is  the  price  paid  by  the  people  for  the 
high  position  to  which  as  a  nation  they  have  attained. 

In  this  manifestation  of  feudal  influence  we  find  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Japanese  nation.  By  its  aid  the 
creators  of  modern  Japan  have  within  the  lifetime  of  His  Majesty 
the  present  Emperor  established  uniformly  throughout  the  country 
many  of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  institutions  necessary  to  a 
modern  State.  Take  as  examples  the  reforms  of  currency,  weights 
and  measures.  In  our  own  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  empire, 
the  difficulties  of  simplification  and  unification  seem  insurmountable  ; 
yet  in  Japan,  with  a  people  steeped  in  old  customs  and  traditions, 
the  change  has  been  accomplished  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician.  It 
is  in  such  matters  that  we  find  indication  of  the  real  progress  achieved 
by  Japan — the  careful  and  earnest  scrutiny  of  every  detail  of  national 
economy,  the  thoroughness  of  effort  to  prove  that  which  is  good,  the 
mind  ready  and  open  to  receive  and  act  upon  the  results — these  are 
the  deep  and  broad  foundations  of  future  progress.  Much  of  this 
work  is  unseen,  much  insufficiently  appreciated,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  add   that    such  great  changes  within  so  short  a  period    would 
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probably  havo  been  impossible  except  under  the  leadership  of  an 
all-powerful  Central  Government,  and  with  a  people  who  from 
most  ancient  times  have  relied  on  official  initiative  and  guidance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sources  of  weakness ;  for  instance, 
in  the  sphere  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  lack  of  full  scope  for 
individual  initiative  and  individual  enterprise.  Men  look  to  the 
Government  for  aid,  and  having  received  it  strive  to  stifle  com- 
petition. Success  depends  more  on  manoeuvring  for  privileges  than 
on  a  steady  persevering  struggle  against  obstacles.  As  a  natural 
sequence  the  supply  of  active,  resourceful,  self-reliant  men  of  affairs 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  hence  the  timidity  of  capital 
and  the  cry  for  more  and  still  more  Government  assistance. 

Another  element  of  weakness  lies  in  the  antagonism  engendered 
by  the  apparently  national  character  of  Japanese  commerce.  There 
is  a  feeling  abroad  that  wherever  Japanese  influence  becomes 
predominant  it  will  follow  the  same  course  as  in  Japan,  that  is 
to  say,  State  aid  of  some  kind  will  be  forthcoming  so  that  every 
step  becomes  part  of  an  organised  national  effort,  against  which  no 
individual  trader  of  any  other  nationality  can  hope  to  compete 
with  profit  to  himself.  It  is  a  fear  increased  by  the  tendency 
of  Japan's  admirers  unduly  to  magnify  her  progress  and  to  build 
on  it  the  prophecy  of  still  greater  Aactofies,  losing  sight  of  the 
obstacles  to  further  advance  brought  into  existence  with  each 
forward  step.  Whatever  justification  there  may  be  for  these 
fears  in  particular  instances,  it  will  be  useful  to  afford  means  for 
correctly  estimating  the  proportions  of  Japanese  competition  as 
a  whole,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  several  of  the  following 
tables  corresponding  British  statistics  are  quoted.  These  appear  to 
show  that  though  in  matters  of  commerce  the  Japanese  figures  of 
to-day  compare  marvellously  with  those  of  forty  years  ago,  yet  in 
absolute  volume  their  progress,  Avhen  compared  with  that  of  our 
own  trade,  is  still  relatively  small,  and  quite  insufficient  as  a  cause 
for  alarm  either  at  present  or  in  the  near  future. 

Part  II. — Area  and  population. 

Japan  is  frequently  described  as  a  small  country,  but  the 
particulars  set  forth  in  Tables  1,  2  and  3  justify  the  Japanese  in 
naming  it  "Dai  Nippon,"  that  is  to  say,  "Great  Japan." 

In  addition  to  the  extensions  of  eminent  domain  within  recent 
years,  mentioned  in  the  footnotes  to  Table  1,  the  Japanese  have 
also  obtained  certain  rights  in  Southern  Manchuria.  These  expan- 
sions of  territory  and  influence  are  stimulated  by  the  increase  of 
population,  amounting  to  over  half  a  million  per  annum  in  Japan 
proper,  and  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
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emigration  to  these  new  teiritoiies  and  si)heres  of  inflnence,  thus  to 
concentrate  their  people  luider  the  national  flag,  aiul,  at  the  same 
time,  to  leaven  the  inhabitants  with  Japanese  ideals. 

With  regard  to  Table  2,  it  may  he  remarked  that  a  periodical 
census  was  ordered  in  the  j-ear  1721,  and  the  figures  given  in 
brackets  for  that  and  succeeding  years  represent  the  respective 
enumerations,  but  as  the  military  classes  (Samuiai)  and  their 
dependents,  together  with  certain  others,  were  not  included  in  the 
returns,  the  larger  total  is  probably  more  nearly  correct.  The  same 
table  shows  that  the  great  increase  in  population  dates  fi-om  the 
abandonment  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the  jjolicy  of  exclusion. 
By  the  one  event  the  many  separate  princii)alities  were  united 
under  one  ruler,  and  so  became  a  single  homogeneous  area  in 
which  free  exchange  has  since  prevailed,  and  throiigh  the  other 
Japan  came  into  contact  with  the  invigorating  forces  of  Western 
civilisation. 

According  to  the  census  of  1721,  the  population  numbered  about 
29  millions.  Although  peace  prevailed  and  there  was  no  emigration, 
the  net  increase  during  125  years  ending  1846  Avas  only  846,000,  or 
less  than  one-fortieth  of  i  per  cent.  (o'025)  per  annum.  In  the  same 
period  the  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  advanced 
from  aljout  10  millions  to  nearly  27  millions,  or  over  twenty  times 
faster  than  in  Japan.  Since  1872,  however,  when  the  periodical  census 
was  resumed,  the  Japanese  population  has  increased  from  2>c,  millions 
to  very  nearly  50  millions,  or  at  the  rate  of  1*35  per  cent,  per  annum, 
clear  evidence  that  the  previous  stagnation  was  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  vitality  in  the  race,  l)ut  rather  to  the  checks  and  regulations 
imposed  under  the  feudal  system  and  the  artificial  barriers  to 
free  trade  and  inter-communication  interposed  by  the  forms  and 
methods  of  Government.  "With  the  removal  of  these  barriers  the 
terrible  famines  which  formerly  devastated  whole  districts  are  no 
longer  possible.  The  improved  means  of  transport  enable  supplies 
to  be  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  in  case  of  a 
general  shortage,  imported  foodstuffs  are  obtainable.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  there  are  in  Japan  over  500,000  more  males 
than  females.. 

Table  4  shows  the  distribution  and  density  of  the  population. 
It  Avill  ])e  noticed  that  although  the  islands  of  Yezo  comprise  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  area  of  Japan  proper,  they  contain  oidy  a 
little  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

In  Table  5  it  will  be  seen  that  though  in  comparison  with  the 
United  Kingdom  the  birth-rate  is  higher  in  Japan,  the  death-rate  is 
also  higher;  thus  the  annual  increase  per  1,000  of  population  is 
greater  in  the  United  Kingdom.     This  point  is  worthy  of  special 
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attention,  cas  there  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  in  England  that  the 
Japanese  population  is  multiplying  very  rapidly. 

From  a  perusal  of  Table  6  it  will  be  found  that  in  1903  only 
21  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  living  in  towns  with  a  population 
of  over  io,ooo  ;  the  corresponding  figure  for  Great  Britain  in  1901 
was  67  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  no  complete  figures  are  available 
after  1903,  but  the  population  in  the  year  1908  of  cities  over 
20,000  being  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  B^sumJ  statistique,  it 
is  possible  in  their  case  to  add  the  approximate  gain  since  1903. 
The  average  increase  in  the  five  yeai's  in  the  population  of  such 
cities  is  2o'5  per  cent,  compared  with  6-i  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
country. 

This  movement  of  population  to  the  cities  is  accompanied  by 
the  demand  for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  creates  a  series 
of  new  problems,  for  instance,  the  provision  of  water,  roads, 
sewers  and  other  public  works,  entailing  a  much  larger  municipal 
expenditure. 

Table  1. — Coast  line  and  area* 


Coast  line, 
miles. 

Area, 
square  miles. 

Populution 
per  square  mile. 

Japan  proper — 

fcentral     "1 

Mainland  •<  northern     > 

6,630     \ 

36,599 
30,204 
20,076 

— 

|_  western  J 

— 

87,479 

— 

Shikoku  

1,649 
5,868 
3,031 

7,033 
16,841 
36,295 

Kiushiu  

Tezo    

17,178 

147,648 

335 

Dependencies — 

Formosaf    

766 
171 

13,839 

48 

12,488 

83,65011 

219 

Pescadoresf    

Japanese  SaghalienJ 

2 

Korea  §    

120|j 

257,673 

243 

■  *  This  table  is  based  upon  the  particulars  given  in  Tenth  financial  and 
economic  annual,  p.  2,  Mesume  statistique,  1910,  pp.  1  and  9,  and  as  regai'ds 
Korea,  in  the  Japan  Year-book  for  1910,  p.  640. 

t  Ceded  by  China  to  Japan  in  1895. 

X  Ceded  bj  Russia  to  Japan  in  1905. 

§  Annexed  in  1910. 

II  Approximate  figures. 
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Taijlk  2. — Population.*     Japan  proper. 


! 

rupul;itioii 

Iiifiease 

Year. 

Males. 

Females.                    Total. 

per 

per  cent. 

I 

square  mile. 

per  aiiiiuni. 

1721    

—         1 

(20,061,000) 
29,0()1,000 

"•      197 

— 

'74  

— 

f 

(25,990,000) 
28,990,000 

1      196 

^ 

'92  

1816  



"1 

(24,891,000) 
27,891,000 

(25,621,000) 
28,021,000 

1       189 
j       191 

^    0023 

'46  

— 

J    (26,907,000) 
ll    29,907,000 

I      202 

J 

'72  

16,796,000 

16,314,000        33,110,000 

224 

041 

'88  

20,008,000 

19,599,000        39,607,000 

268 

1-23 

'98  

22,074,000 

21,689,000    1    43,763,000 

296 

105 

1908  

25,015,000 

24,542,000        49,587,000 

335 

1-33 

Japaiis  dependencies. 

1908 

.     Formosa    . 

3,036,855 

'OS 

.     Japanese  Saglialien 26,392 

'IC 

).     Korea  (ann 

exed  to  Japan  in  1910)....     10,000,000  (approximately) 

*  This  table  is  based  upon  the  census  figures  compiled  by  the  Tokiigawa 
Shogunate  at  intervals  of  six  years,  between  1721  and  1846  {The  population  oj 
Japan  :  Droppers),  and  upon  the  census  figures  quoted  in  the  Financial  and 
economic  annuals  for  1903  and  1910. 


Table  3. — Population  compared  with  other  countries.* 


Countries.                                   Area. 

1 

T,        ,  ,.                  i           Population 
Population.               pg^  ^^^,„,.g  „„,,_ 

Japan  

Square  miles. 
147,648 
121,390 
110,660 
207.000 
208,780 

49,587,000                   335 

United  Kingdom   

44,538,000                    367 

Italy    

3 1,269,000                   309 

France '. 

39,252,000                   190 

Grerraany 

62,982,000                   301 

Japanese  Empire  

257,673 
11,467,294 

63,000,000                    243 

British  Empire  

396,294,000                     35 

1 

*  This  table  is  based  upon  the  parliciilars  given  in  the  Statesman's  Tear- 
book  for  1910,  pp.  xxxiv  and  xlvi,  and  the  Japanese  Financial  and  economic 
annuals. 
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Tablk  4. — Dtstrihution  of  population*     Japan  proper^  1908. 


Population. 


Nuniber 

of 
families. 


Aveiiige 
1111  111  ber  of 
units  in  a 

family. 


*  Resume  statistique,  pp.  8  and  9. 


Population 

per 
square  mile. 


Mainlancl 

- 

central  ... 
northern 
western.... 

19,003,457 

7,480,380 

10,929,304 

3,657,484 
1,090,619 
2,259,731 

5-20 
686 

4-84 

519 
247 
529 

37,413,141 

7,007,834 

5'34 

4z8 

Shikoku.. 

3,288,290 
7,748,402 
1,137,410 

585,831 
1,379,316 

277,254 

5-61 
5-62 
410 

467 
460 

Yezo 

31 

49,587,243 

9.-50.235 

5-36 

335 

Table  5. — Birt/is,  deaths,  and  marriages. 


Marriages    

,,         per  1,000  of  popiilation 

Births 

Birth-rate  per  1,000  of  population 

Deaths 

Deatli-rate  per  i  ,000  of  population 

Increase  per  i,coo  of  population 
due  to  difference  between  birth- 
rate and  death-rate   

Total  population    


Japan.*  I       United  Kingdom. 1 

Average,  1897-1906.      |      Average,  1897-1906. 


372,848 

314,246 

8-15 

7-52 

1,432,431: 

1.167,710 

31-30 

27-95 

945,102 

704,445 

20-70 

16-89 

10-60 

11-06 

45,742,558§ 

41,785,.572 

*  Resume  itatlstique,  1910,  pp.  14  and  15. 

t  Statistical  abstract,  1909  [Cd-5296],  pp.  361  and  362. 

X  Exclusive  of  143,579  stillbirths. 

§  Financial  and  economic  nnniial,  1910,  j).  2. 
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Taulk  G.  —  Diti(rihiilioii  of  popuhuivii  iu  cummunUiei^,  cilies,  lof/is,  villuges, 
a/id  rural  district^.* 


1893. 

\9W. 

111. 

crt'iise 
1!)03 
over 
1898. 

1908. 

In- 

Coiiiniunitics  of 

Number 

(if           Toiiula- 
CDiii-            ticiii. 
niuiiilies. 

Niinilier 

nf 

coin- 

iniiiiilics. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Niiniljer 

of 

conimu- 

iiitles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

rrease 
1908 
over 
1903. 

Less  than    500 
Over         500. 

2,000... 

5,000  .. 

1,000's 

617         157 

4,050       5,875 
8,016     24,459 
1,081       6,868 

451 

3,i8i; 

8,059 
1,3J2 

1,000's 

113 

4,647 

25,143 

8,590 

Per  rent 
>    3 

22-5 

1 

>25  7 

J 
6-9 

1 

y  Not 

1 

J 

f68 

19 

4 

^- 
3 

1 

L2 

1,000's 

yet  av:i 

2,230 
1,352 

530 

1,150 

442 

3,412 

Percent. 

13.794    37,359 

'3.038 

38,493 

liable 

,       10,000... 
,       20,000 ... 
,       50,000.... 
,     100,000.... 
,     200,000... 
,     300,000.... 
,     400,000.... 
,     500,000... 

153       2,025 

60       1,748 

12  '       773 

3          424 

2  ■       460 

1  353 

2  2,261 

186 

6* 

16 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2,481 
2,021 
1,077 

374 
■    574 

707 

2,815 

-20  5 
J 

—      1  45.403  ■ 

— 

48,54^ 

The  respective  census  figures  are  : — 
1898  =  43,763,855  1  The  hirger  totals  as  per  above  tables  are  due  to  unavoidable 
1903  =  46,757,868  J      differences  in  the  municipal  registers,  due  to  removals,  &c. 
'08  =  49,587,243  =  6-i  per  cent,  increase  over  1903.t 


*  Besume  sfatlstiqve,  1910,  p.  11. 

t  Financial  and  eronomic  annual,  1910,  p.  2. 

Among  the  principal  features  of  Table  7  are  the  large  areas 
belonging  to  the  State,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later,  and 
the  fact  that  forests  occupy  about  58  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of 
the  country.  Writers  upon  Japan  often  refer  with  surprise  to  the 
small  percentage  of  lands  devoted  to  grain  and  green  crops,  ])Ut  if 
comparison  be  made  with  the  United  Kingdom  it  will  ])e  found 
that  the  two  countries  do  not  differ  so  much  in  that  respect  as  in 
the  proportion'  of  pasture  and  forest  lands.     Thus  in  1908  : — 


Grain,  green  crops,  Sac. 
Grasses  and  pastures  .. 
Forest-*  


Japan. 


12,894,000 

3,006,000 

55,083,000 


Per  rent, 
of  total  area. 


13-6 

3-2 

580 


United  KinxJoni. 


Acres. 


12,437,000 

34,565,000 

3,070,000 


Per  cent, 
of  total  area. 

16 

44 

4 
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These  differences  are  reflected  in  the  small  extent  of  stock  farming 
(see  Table  14)  and  the  annual  consumption  of  meat,  less  than  2  lbs. 
per  head  in  Japan  against  119  lbs.  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  area  of  cultivated  land  has  increased  during  the  last  eight 
years  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  per  annum,  but, 
as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  Table  2,  population  is  now  increasing 
nearly  three  times  as  fast. 


Table  7. — Classification  of  land — Japan  proper. 

The  only  complete  statement  available  is  for  the  year  lOOO,^ 
but  it  is  possible  to  give  the  comparative  figures  for  1908,^  as  far 
as  privately-owned  lands  are  concerned  : — ■ 


Private  ownersliip  (taxable  land). 


1900. 


Percentage 

of 
total  area. 


Rice  fields 

Fields  for  other  crops 

Plains  and  pastures |    2,633,000 

Forests  17,146,000 

Land  for  dwellings 

Various 

Private   ownership    (tax   e 
empted)    


Land  belonging  to  the  Court, 
principally  forests    

Land  belonging  to  the  State, 
principally  forests   

Highways  and  places  under 
water 


12,360,000         131 

2-8 

181 

944,000  [         1-0 

69,000  0-1 

1,815,000  ]-9 


34,967,000 


8,993,000 

43,424,000  1 

7,076,000 


95 


460 


7-5 


94,460,000  I      lOO'O 


1908. 


6,989,000 

5,905  000 

3,006,000 

18,205,000 

951,000 

79,000 

1,407,000 


36,542,000 


Percentage 

of 
total  area. 


7-4 
6-2 
32 
19-3 
10 
01 

1-5 


38-7 


Part  III. — Prices  and  wages. 

The  progress  of  a  nation  is  in  many  respects  measured  in  terms 
of  money,  a  fair  enough  standard  if  the  currency  has  remained 
unchanged  during  the  period  in  question.  In  the  case  of  Japan 
there  have  been  several  changes  in  currency,  and  other  qualifications 
touching  values  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Under  feudal 
conditions,  where  each  farming  household  was  self-supporting  and 
handed  over  to  the  feudal  lord  a  portion  of  the  actual  produce,  which 
was  in  turn  distributed  among   the    non-food-producing  retainers, 

'  Japan,  twentieth  centuvy,  pj).  95  and  96. 

^  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  j^p.  50  and  5L 
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very  few  values  were  expressed  in  terms  of  money.  They  have 
come  into  existence  since  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  in  1871. 
When  this  change  first  took  place  values  were  created  solely  by 
local  conditions,  but  roads,  railways,  steamships  and  telegraphs 
have  gradually  brought  all  parts  of  Japan  into  connection  with  the 
principal  ports,  and  these  through  external  commei'ce  into  close 
touch  with  international  markets,  so  that  values,  especially  of  the 
principal  grain  crops,  are  now  affected  and  sometimes  determined 
by  international  conditions.  The  general  effect  of  this  process  has 
been  to  establish  a  higher  range  of  money  values.  Finally,  there 
is  the  effect  of  currency  changes.  At  the  time  the  treaties  were 
concluded  with  Western  Powers  (1854-59)  the  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver  prevailing  in  Japan  was  approximately  8  to  i,  whereas 
the  European  ratio  was  between  15  and  16  to  i.'*  The  consecpience 
of  this  discrepancy  was  an  immediate  and  large  exodus  of  gold, 
only  checked  by  temporary  measures  making  the  ratio  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Europe.  In  1871  the  coinage  system  was 
remodelled,  but  further  changes  occurred  in  the  ratio  between  the 
two  metals  in  consequence  of  the  world-wide  fall  in  the  price  of 
silver. 

Thus  in 

1858 8  of  silver  t 

'59  15  or  16  of  silver  I        1     p      1 1 

'71  IGof.ilver  H  ^  «?  g^l'^' 

'97  32        „  -J 

On  the  basis  of  this  latter  ratio  the  gold  standard  was  per- 
manently established  in  the  year  1897,^  and  since  then  prices  in 
Japan  are  no  longer  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver. 
The  corollary  of  this  reduction  in  the  currency  unit  of  gold  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  original  weight  would  be  a  corresponding  increase  in 
prices  and  wages. 

It  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  effects  of  any  one  of  these  factors. 
Each  overlapped  the  other,  and  all  were  retarded  in  their  action  until 
the  advent  of  railways  and  telegraphs  to  knit  the  various  provinces 
into  an  economic  whole.  The  availaljle  price  and  wages  statistics 
(Table  8)  do  not  commence  earlier  than  1887,  but  the  following 
comparison  6f  index-numbers  is  sufficient  confirmation  for  the 
assertion  that  the  four-fold  or  five-fold  increase  in  the  money 
proceeds  of  taxation  does  not  by  any  means  imply  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  individual  burden ;  it  also  shows  that  any  estimate 
of  the  national  progress,  where  stated  in  terms  of  money,  is  subject 
to  a  like  qualification. 

*  Gold  standard,  p.  179. 
'  Gold  standard,  p.  187. 
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18S7. 

1897. 

1907. 

1908. 

Taxes  and  stamp  receipts 
Price  of  foodstuffs — 
Rice              

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

138 

251 
207 
203 

204 
194 
182 

413 

340 
231 
253 

261 
335 
300 

412 
324 

Barley  

Wheat  

260 
245 

Wages  — 

Farm  labourer  (dailj).... 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith  

282 
361 
313 

Table  8. — Aoerage  pr/'ces  and  index  /lumbers  of  wages  and  commodities* 


Kind. 


Rice per  koku 

Barley „ 

Wheat 

Sova  beans „ 

Salt 

Sake  (rice  beer)         ,, 

Tea     per  ICO  kin 

Beef  

Ginned  cotton  „ 

Cotton  yarn  ....  ,, 

Raw  silk    ,, 

Silk  tissue,  kaiki...  pertan 

Petroleum per  case 

Coal   per  ton 

Charcoal per  lo  kwan 

Plank,  pine per  tsubo 


Avernge  pritcii 


1887.       1897 


Yen. 

4-71 
2-36 
389 
4-07 
119 
13-93 
2609 

18-52 
31-04 

2-58 
2-02 
3-36 
0-29 
0-28 


Yen. 

11-81 

4-88 

7-89 

7-92 

3-17 

24-20 

35-52 

16-69 

23-87 

31-08 

682  00 

4-46 

2-31 

691 

0-73 

0-61 


1907. 


Yen. 

1602 

5-46 

9-85 

10-26 

5-24 

41-09 

44-4o 

3357 

3207 

48-27 

107700 

5-73 

3-70 

7-70 

0-95 

073 


1918. 

Yen. 

15-24 

614 

9-60 

930 

523 

43-20 

47-80 

3501 

30-03 

42-57 

81300 

5-38 

3-94 

7-95 

1-09 

079 


Inde.\  numbers. 


1S87.  i  1897.  1907.1  1908. 


100  251 
100  207 
100  203 
100  195 
100  266 
100  '  174 
100  136 
loot  131 
100  129 
100  100 
loot  108 
100  173 
100  114 
100  206 
100  ,252 
100  \  218 


340  324 
231 1  260 
253  I  245 
252  228 
440  439 
295  '  310 
170  I  183 
264  275 
173  162 
156  137 
156  129 
222  I  209 
183  1 195 
229  237 
328  376 
2G1  282 


Kind  of  Employment. 


Tile-roofer 

Shipbuilder  

Matmaker 

Blacksmith   

Potter    

Printer 

Day  labourer    

Farm  labourer  (male) 

Weaver  (male) 

„        (female) 

Tailor    

Carpenter 

Plasterer 

Stonemason  


Diiil}!  Wages. 


1887.   1&97.  '      1907.    1908, 


Sen. 
24-3 
22-8 
21-8 
21-7 
19-7 
17-6 
160 
13-8 
12-7 
7-4 
189 
22-4 
22-5 
25-0 


.■^en. 

46-9 
440 
38-7 
39-4 
30-9 
28-2 
290 
28-2 
22-5 
15-0 
30-5 
434 
43-6 
47-4 


870 
810 
680 
65-0 
55-0 
44-0 
490 
36-0 
420 
24-0 
52-0 
750 
700 
870 


Sen. 

970 
83-0 
740 
680 
56-0 
47-0 
53-0 
390 
440 
240 
540 
81-0 
840 
96-0 


Index  numberii. 


1887.;   1897.  1907.  1908 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


193 
193 
178 
182 
157 
160 
181 
204 
177 
203 
161 
194 
194 
190 


358 
355 
312 
300 
279 
250 
306 
261 
331 
324 
275 
335 
337 
348 


400 
361 
339 
313 
284 
267 
331 
282 
347 
324 
286 
361 
373 
384 


*  This  table  is  based  upon  the  particulars  given  in  the  Financial  and  economic 
annuals. 

t  These  two  index  figures  are  for  the  year  1895. 
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Part  IV. — Acjrirultare. 

Among  the  distinguishing  features  of  Old  Japan  was  the  almost 
entire  dependence  of  the  peoijle  upon  the  primary  resources,  i.e., 
agriculture,  forests  and  fisheries,  for  their  means  of  livelihood  and 
subsistence.  AVith  little  domestic  trade,  a  very  limited  foreign 
trade,  restricted  lines  of  communication,  the  most  primitive  means 
of  transport  and  no  factories,  each  district  had  to  he  self-supporting 
and  self-sufficient.  Not  only  each  district,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  ruling  and  military  classes,  each  family  had  to  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  what  it  could  raise  and  make  for  itself.  As  a 
consequence  there  was  a  continual  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  the  keenness  of  the  struggle  for  life  under 
these  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  the  stationary  character  of 
the  population  during  the  centuries  before  1872  (see  Table  2). 

Since  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  trade  and  the 
removal  of  many  restrictions  upon  individual  efibrt  and  enterprise, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  production  both  in  quantity  and 
variety,  while  numbers  of  people  now  find  a  living  in  providing  the 
means  of  and  carrying  on  transport,  communication,  banking, 
manufactures  and  other  activities. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  changes  and  of  the  movement 
towards  the  cities  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  Table  6, 
agriculture  and  the  fisheries  still  form  the  principal  occupations  for 
about  8o  per  cent,  of  the  people  and  supply  practically  all  the  food 
requirements  of  the  nation. 

In  1908  6o  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits : — 

Totals  of  households  ill  Jajjan 9,250,000^ 

A.  Those  engaged  exclusively  in  farming  3,748,000 

B.  Those  combining  other  occupations  with  1       .  „^.,  „^^ 

farming  /      ^.'^b-i.^^ 

C.  Other    farmers,    not    specified     whetlierl  -nn/m 

Class  A  or  B /  '^'^^ 

D.  Landowners 43,000 

5,523,000' 

It  will  be'  interesting  to  students  of  the  land  problem  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  know  that  in  Japan  land  is,  under  the  guise  of 
rent  paid  to  the  State,  very  heavily  taxed,  that  great  landlords  are 
almost  unknown,  that  the  holdings  are  small,  that  each  peasant 
proprietor  or  farmer  works  his  land  intensively  with  the  help  of  his 
sons  and  often  of  his  wife  and  daughters.     Coincideut  with  these 

^  Resume  statistique,  p.  8. 

'   Outlines  of  agriculture,  p.  31. 
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conditions,  or  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  the  price  of  land,  in 
relation  to  national  wealth,  rules  higher  in  Japan  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


United    Kingdom**— In    1903 
land,  farms,  stock,  &e. 


'  Agricultural 


Per  cent,  of  (oIhI 
national  wealtli, 


'■"^1    1,220,000,000  =  say  11 


Japan'-*- In  1904  "Lands,  domestic  animals,  &c."  1,299,000,000=    „    57 

This  comparison  is  not  strictly  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  Japanese 
hgures  do  not  separate  the  value  of  agricultural  land  from  that  of 
land  occupied  by  dwellings,  but  speaking  broadly  the  omission  does 
not  detract  from  the  general  proof  which  it  is  sought  to  establish. 

Shortly  after  the  feudal  barons  surrendered  their  lands  to  the 
Emperor  in  1871,  the  title  was  given  to  the  cultivators,  rent  being 
payable  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  a  land  tax.  Attention  may  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  during  the  ten  years  ending  June,  1878,  the 
revenues  of  Japan  were  practically  speaking  based  upon  the  "  Single 
Tax  "  theory,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  Government  revenue  during 
that  period  being  derived  from  the  land  tax.  At  present  the 
proportion  is  only  about  16  per  cent. 


Area  of  farms. i" 

Under  \\  acres  (5  tan) 

From  li  to  2^  acres  (5  tan  — 1  cho) 

„      2|  „    5       „      (1—2  cho) 

„      5     „12i     „      (2-5    „  ) 

Over  12^  acres  (5  cho) 


Percentage  of  farms. 


37-26 
32-61 

19-62 
9-37 
1-14 


too  00 


Classification  of  farmers  in  1908.*" 

Per  cent. 

A.  Landowners 1 

B.  Landowners  who  either  farm  all  their  own  land  or  farm  a  "I      „„ 

portion  and  let  the  remainder  to  Classes  C  or  D  J 

0.  Landowneis  who  rent  land  in  addition  to  their  own     39 

D.  Tenant  farmers    27 

100 


Partly  the  increase  of  population  and  partly  the  poverty  of  the 
former  owners  an  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tenant 
farmers ;  44^  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  land  is  now  cultivated  by 
tenants  whose  families  eke  out  a  living  by  subsidiary  occupations, 
such  as  sericulture,  weaving,  embroidery,  straw  manufactures,  straw 

'^  The  people's  progress,  by  Frank  Ireson,  p.  150. 
'  National  wealth  of  Japan,  p.  2. 
**  Outlines  of  agriculture,  p.  9. 
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and  wood  chip  braids,  mattings,  hand-made  paper,  i^'C.  Even  so, 
however,  the  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  farming  popuhition, 
old  and  young  alike,  must  live  a  most  laborious  life,  enduring 
unremitting  toil  in  order  to  make  the  very  barest  subsistence, 

Tablk  9. — Chief  agricultural  products,  area  and  crops  * 


Rice     

Barley,  wlieat  and  rye  ... 

Millet  

Soy  bean 

Small  reel  bean  

Italian  millet 

Buckwheat 

Rape  seed    

Cocoons  —  Area,  mul- 
berry trees  Product, 
cocoons    


1887. 


I.OOO 

acres.     < 
6  461 
3,899  ! 
67  I 
1,142 
249t 
596 
383 
410 


I, coo 
biisliels. 

198,396 
78,477 

1,3R2 
16,139 

2,T79t 
12,771 

5,.541 

5,669 


4l7t       6,047 


13,629     327,181 


Potato 

Sweet  potato 
Seed  cotton... 

Hemp 

Leaf  indigo  .. 

Tea  

Tobacco  leaf 


Total  arable  area 


1,000  tons. 

41 

105 

543 

2,072 

241 

82 

36 

9 

123 

57 

123t 

26 

49J 

22 

14,785 


2,373 


Not 
available 


}- 


1897. 


1,000 

acres. 

6,829 

4,286 

6S 

1,067 

268 

613 

427 

378 

731 


I, coo 

biisluls. 

163,875 

80,307 

]  ,292 
15,381 

3,069 
11,880 

4,911 

5,015 

10,525 


14,667  :  305,255 


71 
635 
109 

55 
124 
144 

77 


15,882 


12,301 


I  000  tons 

216 
2,444 
27 
13 
72 
31 
33 


2,836 


1907. 


r.ooo 

Hcres. 

7,120 

4,404 

75 

1,156 

333 

497 

408 

351 

958 


•5.302 


144 

720 
18 
33 
35 

124 
78 


16,454 


12,876 


I,C00 

liiisliels. 

243,298 

109,757 

1,928 

18,189 

4,592 

11,673 

6,143 

5,243 

17,147 


417,970 


,coo  tons. 

544 

3,418 

5 

9 

23 

27 

45 


4,071 


As  two  crops  per  annum  are  taken  from  over  one-third  of  the  arable  area, 
the  crop  area  exceeds  the  total  arable  area,  which  in  1897  was  12,301,000  acres 
and  in  1907   12,876,000  acres. 

*  The  financial  and  economic  annuals.  Japan,  twentieth  century.  Outlinea 
of  agriculture. 

t  Relate  to  J894. 

X  Estimates  only. 


The  average  farm  in  the  three  principal  islands  extends  to  about 
3I  acres,  but  is  frequently  divided  into  a  number  of  small  irregidarly 
shaped  fields,  scattered  in  various  places.  To  overcome  this  wasteful 
division,  the  Government  encourages  co-operative  redistribution, 
granting   subsidies   and   privileges   for  the  purpose.     So  far  such 
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readjustments  have  taken  place  over  an  area  of  178,000  cho" 
(436,100  acres);  the  work  is,  however,  seriously  hampered  owing 
to  lack  of  funds,  the  hypothec  banks  and  industrial  banks  being 
unable  to  meet  all  the  applications.^^  The  gain  in  cultivable  area, 
through  the  removal  of  needless  l)oundaries,  is  estimated  at  3  per 
cent.,'-  Avhile  the  better  facilities  for  irrigation  and  drainage 
result  in  an  increased  yield,  and  in  some  cases  render  it  possible  to 
grow  two  crops  a  year  instead  of  one.  At  the  same  time  the  larger 
fields  make  it  more  profitable  to  use  animal  labour.  This  readjust- 
ment is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  painstaking  efforts  which  are 
being  devoted  to  every  possible  method  for  increasing  agricultural 
products.  Other  means  with  the  same  object  are  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  experimental  stations  in  every  prefecture,  the  en- 
couragement of  farmers'  co-operative  societies,  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  banks,  and  a  systematic  arrangement  of  agricultural 
education. 

Table  9  shows  the  general  effect  of  these  measures.  Apart  from 
a  small  addition  to  the  cultivated  area,  there  is  a  large  increase  in 
the  yield  per  acre,  so  that  food  production  has  increased  faster 
than  the  population,  which  advanced  from  39,000,000  in  1887  to 
49,000,000  in  1907. 

Kice  is  the  principal  crop,  its  value  being  more  than  all  other 
agricultural  productions  taken  together.  The  following  figures  from 
pages  39  and  40  of  "  Outlines  of  agriculture  in  Japan  "  verify  the 
conclusions  derivable  from  Table  9  : — • 

Table  10. — Increasing  production  of  rice* 


Annual  average 
for  years 


1883-87  .... 

'88-92  ... 

'93-97  ... 

'98-1902 
1903-07  .... 


Avcraj;e  annual 
production. 


liusliels. 
167,003,000 
192,746,000 
186,843,000 
210,651,000 
229,549,000 


Huslicls  per  acre. 


2611 
28-73 
27-49 
30-31 
32-45 


*  The  increase  shown  iu  this  table  is  all  the  more  striking  if  comparison  be 
made  with  earlier  periods  : — 

1688 25,750,000  koku  =  127,720,000  bushels. 

1836 31,500,000      „     =  156,240,000 

Brinklej'.s  Japan,  vol,  4,  p.  265. 


Outlines  of  agriculture,  p.  23. 
Japan  year-hook,  p.  286. 
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The  same  increasing  yield  attends  the  cultivation  of  other  crops, 
and  the  comparison  between  increase  of  population  and  increase  of 
grain  crops,  expressed  in  index  numbers,  is  : — 

Table  11. — Comparative  increase  of  populatiun  and  grain  crops* 


Popuiatioii. 

— 

Ricp, 

bailev,  wlie 

it  iuid  I've. 

Area. 

! 

PiodiK.lion. 

1888-92  

100-0 
105-4 
110-7 
117-8 

100  0 
102-5 
104-9 
106  1 

j 

K)0  0 

lo:i-7 

115  5 
120-8 

'93-97  

'98-1902  

1903-07  

*   Oiiflnies 

of 

ajr 

I  ■It/ /lire  J  p. 

43. 

The  agricultural  experimental  station.s  established  in  every 
prefecture  anticipate  still  further  increases  in  the  yield — 40  percent, 
in  the  case  of  rice,  and  about  75  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  1)arley,  rye, 
and  wheat. 

The  steps  necessary  for  such  increased  yields  are  such  as  can  be 
taken  by  any  ordinary  farmer — deep  ploughing,  the  selection  of  seeds, 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  precautions  against  diseases 
and  injurious  insects.  The  same  authorities  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  materially  wider  areas  under  cultivation  and  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  production  of  sufficient  food  for  a 
much  larger  population.  The  measure  of  .success  already  achie\-ed 
through  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  appears  to 
justify  these  optimistic  ideas,  but  against  this  view  must  be  set  the 
growing  demand  for  more  and  better  food,  especially  in  the  cities 
and  amongst  tho.se  engaged  in  industrial  lal)0ur.  In  this  connection, 
the  comparative  production  of  the  principal  agricultural  food  crops 
is  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  fodder 
crops  are  included,  ])ecause  they  represent  an  ultimate  supply  of 
food-stuffs  in  the  shape  of  milk,  butter,  meat,  i^t-. 


Production  in  1907 — 

Eice,  wheat,  bnrley,  oats  

Potatoes 

Turnips,  swedes,  &c.  (Uniledl 
Kingdom) / 

Eadisbes  (Japan)  

Hay 

Net  import  of  food,  drink,  and) 

tobacco  J 


jHpaii 
(population  48,81 5, oco). 


372,800,000  bushels 
3,962,000  tons 

Very  little 

2,300,000  tons 
A'erj  little 

£3,460,000 


United  Kiii^'doni 
(population  44,ioo,oco). 


307,312,000  busliels 
5,223,000  tons 

36,300,000  tons 

15,600,000  tons 
£212,390,000 


;;  u 
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It  will  be  useful,  especially  in  considering  at  a  later  stage 
questions  of  taxation  and  Government  expenditure,  to  show  the 
value  of  agricultural  products.  The  only  complete  official  table 
appears  to  be  that  which  follows  in  Table  12,  copied  from  page  42  of 
the  "  Outlines  of  agriculture  in  Japan." 

Table  12. — Average  annual  value  of  agricultural  products  for  1905-07. 

Products.  £'s  steiliuo;. 

Eice    65,013,780 

Barley    5,277,180 

Naked  barley     5,695,680 

Wheat    3,897,420 

Soy  bean    3,528,180 

Small  red  boan 1,018,980 

Indian  millet 1,766,640 

Buckwheat    604,860 

Sweet  potato 3,465,960 

Potato    758,880 

Eape  seed 1,267,860 

Leaf  tobacco 944,530 

Eawsilk 13,999,500 

Tea 1,046,520 

Silkworm  egg 944,520 

Sugar 1,097,520 

Mats  and  matting 987,360 

Vegetables 5,026,560 

Fruits 3,120,180 

Poiiltry  and  its  products 1,673,820 

Cattle  and  its  products    1,822,7^10 

Miscellaneous    3,039,600 

£125,998,560 


It  is,  however,  important  to  find  some  comparison  with  the 
values  in  earlier  years,  and  Table  13  has  therefore  been  compiled, 
the   particulars    being    collated   from   the   Financial  and  economic 

annuals. 
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Table  13. —  Value  of  some  of  the  principal  crops* 


Rice 

Barley 

Wheat 

Rye 

Soy  bean . 

Tea  

Silk  (raw) 


1887. 


Koku. 

Price. 

Total  value.    Yen. 

39,999,000 

471 

188,395,000 

f 

236 

16,760,000 

15,822,000    \ 

Est. 

12,000,000 

l 

» 

17,000,000 

3,254,000 

407 

13,213,000 

kwan. 

7,011,000 

163 

11,429,000 

1,013,000 

Est. 

28,000,000 

— 

286,827,000 

Say,  £45,5cO;Ocot 


Rice 

Barley 

Wlieat 

Rye 

Soy  bean .. 

Tea  

Silk  (raw) 


1897. 


Koku. 


33,039,000 
8,028,000 
3,811,000 
6,165,000 
3,100,000 

kwaii. 
8,471,000 
2,166,000 


Price. 

Total  value.   Yen. 

11-81 

4-88 
7 -81) 
683 
7-92 

2-22 

Est. 

390,190,000 
39,176,000 
30,068,000 
42,106,000 
24,552,000 

18,806,000 
60,000,000 

— 

604,898,000 

Say,  £6i,7co,occt 


Rice 

Barley 

Wheat 

Rye 

Soy  bean .. 

Tea  

Silk  (raw) 


1907. 


Koku. 


Price. 


Total  value.    Yen. 


49,052,000 

10,133,000 

4,453,000 

7,541,000 

3,667,000 

kwaii. 
7,312,000 
3,227,000 


1602 
5-46 
9-85 
800 

10-26 

2-77 

Est. 


Say,  £1  i6,6cc,coot 


785,813,000 
55,326,000 
43,862,000 
60,328,O(X) 
37,623,000 

20,254,000 
140,000,000 

1,143,206,000 


*  Tlie  quantities  are  taken  from  Japan,  twentieth  eentvrj/,  p.  180,  and  the 

Financial   and   economic    annuals.     Tlie  prices  are  those    given    in    the    same 
volumes,  under  the  heading  "  Prices  of  principal  commodities." 

t  In  1887  the  average  rate  of  exchange  was  35.  zd.  per  yen  (6*30  yen 
=»  £1  sterling).  In  1897  and  subsequent  years  it  was  fixed  under  the  gold 
standard  at  approximately  2*.  o\d.  per  yen  (9-804  yen  =  £1  sterling). 
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tiittle. 


1888  1,011,000 

'98       1    1,230,000 

1908  i    1,298,000 

Correspondiug      figures 

for  United    Kingdom  \  11,739,000 

in  19081    


Horses. 


1,530,000 
1,588.000 
1,495,000 

2,089,000 


Slieep  iiiiil  goats.  Swine. 


>  Not  sp  ecified. 

87,000    '        285,000 

31,332,000         4,055,000 


*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1903,  p.  47;   1910,  p.  57. 
t  Sfafistical  abstract  [Cd-52y6].  No.  57,  p.  295. 

Speaking  generally,  agriculture  in  Japan  shows  considerable 
progress,  but  the  results  are  not  compatible  with  the  large  number 
of  people  engaged.  The  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  Japanese 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  estimates  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  at  £126,000,000,  and  the  number  of  farm 
labourers,  including  peasant  proprietors,  at  11,500,000.^^  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1901,  the  number  similarly  engaged  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  2,053,993,  while  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  for  that  year  was  estimated  by  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  Palgrave 
to  be  £174,800,000.^'^  "With  less  than  a  fifth  the  number  of 
labourers,  the  product  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  larger,  and  40  per 
cent,  greater  in  value.  It  seems  imjiossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  this  enormous  waste  of  human  labour  in  Japan  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  land-owning  capitalists  and  the  prevailing  system  of 
peasant  proprietorship  with  farms  so  small  that  they  neither  yield 
to  the  proprietor  a  sufficient  return  to  permit  the  accumulation 
of  ca])ital  nor  allow  the  use  of  labour-saving  implements.  In 
an  interesting  article  on  "Farm  machinery  and  production,"  ^•^ 
D.  H.  W.  Quaintance  estimates  that  the  employment  of  machinery 
in  the  United  States  has  decreased  the  amount  of  labour  required  in 
the  production  of  nine  principal  crops  by  79  per  cent.,  and  that 
while  higher  wages  are  now  paid,  the  actual  labour  cost  of  the 
product  has  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Such  figures  cast  an  interesting  light  on  the 
possibilites  in  store  for  Japanese  agriculture  when  the  problem  of 
cheaper  production  is  seriously  taken  in  hand.  According  to  "  Outlines 
of  agriculture,"  the  production  of  rice  upon  i  acre  of  land  requires 
no  days'  labour  in  Japan;  whereas,  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the 
labour  of  a  man  for  2  days,  and  the  use  of  a  team  for  i^  days, 
form  the  maximum  expenditure  of  effort  on  i  acre  of  rice  {American 
Economic  Association  Journal,  1904,  p.  108). 

''*   Outlines  of  agriculture,  pp.  42  and  43. 

'^  Journal,  vol.  Ixviii,  part  1,  March,  1905. 

'^  Journal  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  toI.  5,  November,  1904. 
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Part  V. — Foredry. 

Forestry  aflbrds  a  subsidiary  occupation  to  many  of  the  farming 
class  and  therefore  takes  a  place  directly  after  agriculture.  About 
60  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Japan  is  occupied  by  forests,  the  owner- 
ship in  1908  being  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 

Owned  by  the  State   29,186,850 

„  Ci-owu 5,152,350 

„  Communities  and  Temples  6,632,150 

„  Private  owners  14,112,000 

55.083,350'^ 


The  importance  of  forestry  has  been  recognised  from  very  early 
times,  and  during  the  Tokugawa  n^glme  (1603-1867),  the  most 
stringent  protective  rules  were  enforced.  Inasmuch  as  wood  was  the 
only  fuel  and  the  only  building  material,  whether  for  houses  or  boats, 
it  was  necessary  that  each  feudal  domain  should  secure  a  constant 
supply  of  the  different  timbers  within  its  own  borders.  Hence  arose 
the  practice  of  regarding  the  production  of  timber  in  the  .same  light  as 
that  of  crops,  and  of  enforcing  a  certain  rotation  with  given  periods  for 
cutting  and  replanting.  With  the  fall  of  feudal  Government  these 
restrictions  were  removed,  and  for  a  time  there  was  much  reckless 
felling  of  timber,  especially  where  it  was  within  easy  reach  of  a 
market,  but  in  the  year  1882  draft  forest  laws  were  prepared  by 
officers  who  had  been  trained  in  Germany,  and  in  1899  the  general 
Forest  Law  was  promulgated.  Under  this  law  the  State  and  Crown 
forests    are    administered    and    the    cutting   of    other    forests   is 

regulated. 

Table  15. — State  forests. 


Year  ending 
March  31. 

Sale  of 
products. 

Rents  and 
otlier  income. 

Total 
revenue. 

Expenditure.* 

Nft 
revenue. 

Sale  of  forests 
and  plains. 

1900 

'05 

'07 

'09 

£ 
185,771 

291,480 
430,022 
466,415 

£ 

11,109 

16,812 

127,793 

502,394 

£ 
196,882 
308,292 
557,816 
968,811 

£ 

206,559 
414,015 

£ 

351,257 
554,795 

£ 
103,734 

240,208 
377,667 
379,978 

*  The  figures  in  this  column  are  taken  from  the  table  of  State  expenditure, 
page  29,  of  the  Tenth  financial  and  economic  annual,  the  other  columns  from 
page  51  of  the  same  volume. 

Hitherto,  the  Forestry  Bureau  has  been  principally  engaged  in 
laying  down  the  system  of  management  and  control.    The  country  is 

'*'  Resume  statisliqtie,  pp.  29  and  30. 
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divided  into  lo  districts  with  270  local  offices  and  1,259  sul3-offices.i' 
The  State  forests  are  all  to  be  managed  as  a  trading  concern,  small 
isolated  areas  are  being  sold  so  as  to  consolidate  the  estates,  and  a 
very  considei-able  amount  of  replanting  is  being  undertaken— about 
100,000,000  trees  ^'^  per  annum.  The  revenue  from  State  forests  is 
expected  to  increase  year  by  year,  and  to  amount  to  some  millions 
sterling  per  annum  within  two  or  three  decades.  The  progressive 
nature  of  the  State  income  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  Table  15. 


Part  VI. — Fisheries. 
The  development  of  fisheries  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  agri- 
culture and  forestry.     They  did  not  receive  much  attention  from 
the  Government  until  about  1893,  so  that  early  statistics  are  not 

available. 

Table  1G. — C/tief  marine  products* 


Raw  fish. 

.Maiiufactuieil  products, 
dried  fisli,  guiino,  &c 

Salt. 

1894 

£ 
2,016,075 
3,157,426 
5,6^0,898 
7,563,570 

£ 
1,843,192 
3,033,516 
3,020,000 
4,324,669 

£ 

355,274 
1,030,686 

904,696 
1,047,414 

'97         

1902     

'07    

*  Financial  an 

d  economic  annuals. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  official  returns  to  indicate  whether  the 
values  in  the  second  column  are  additional  to  those  in  the  first 
column.  None  of  the  figures  can,  however,  be  more  than  a  very 
rough  estimate,  probably  much  below  the  mark,  inasmuch  as  the 
fish  are  not  landed  at  a  few  great  ports,  but  in  every  little  seaside 
village  reaching  along  a  coastline  of  over  17,000  miles.  (Table  2.) 
In  recent  years  Japanese  fishermen  have  extended  their  operations 
to  the  maritime  provinces  of  Russian  Siberia  and  the  Korean  Seas. 
The  improvements  in  the  type  of  fishing  boats,  in  tackle,  and  in 
methods  give  reason  for  believing  that  this  industry  may  become 
a  larger  source  of  income  than  at  present. 

The  fisheries  are  second  only  to  agriculture  as  regards  the 
numbers  to  whom  they  afTord  occupation.  According  to  the  Tenth 
Financial  and  economic  annual  in  the  year  1908  : — 

Those  engaged  exclusively  in  the  fishei-ies 810,717 

Those  who  combine  fishery  with  other  occupations 930,053 

Number  of  boats  engaged 427,685 

Value  of  product  (see  Table  16  and  the  above  remarks)   ....  say  £11,890,000 

'^  Fifty  years  of  new  Japan,  p.  586. 
'**  Japan  year -hook,  p.  331. 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  (1908)  are 
given  on  pp.  65  and  GG  of  "  The  Statesman's  Year-Book"  : — 

Men  and  boys  employed    105,922 

Number  of  boa(s  engaged 2:^,812 

Talue  of  fish  landed  £10,ol2,i31 

Weight  of  fish  lauded   tons       1,129,376 

As  in  agriculture,  this  comparison  exhibits  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  labour  in  Japan.  The  great  difference  in  the  number  of  boats  is 
accounted  for  by  the  much  larger  average  size  of  those  in  use  on 
the  British  coasts,  many  of  them  steam  vessels  able  to  keep  the  sea 
in  all  weathers  and  venturing  out  much  further  from  shore. 


Part  VII. — Minhuj. 

Since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  Japan  has  been  regarded  as  a 
country  rich  in  minerals,  but  judging  from  the  experience  of  the 
last  thirty  years  it  would  appear  that  there  are  very  few  large 
deposits,  although  a  great  variety  of  minerals  is  found  distributed 
throughout  the  Empire.  The  mining  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  zinc  dates  from  ancient  times,  but  mining  as  a  national  resource 
has  only  assumed  importance  during  the  last  few  years  (see  Table  17). 

The  values  of  the  products  prior  to  1887  inclusive  are  not 
available,  but  the  quantities  alone  are  sufficient  indication  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  more  recent  years.  As  regards  iron  there 
seems  very  little  probability  that  Japan  will  ever  produce  more 
than  a  fraction  of  her  requirements ;  the  supplies  of  ore  are 
apparently  too  small  and  too  poor  in  quality  to  compete  with 
those  procurable  at  lower  prices  from  the  vast  ore-beds  of  China. 
The  greatest  advance  shown  in  the  table  is  in  the  output  of  coal, 
Avhich  increased  by  9,000,000  tons  in  the  decade  ending  with  1907. 
The  corresponding  increase  in  the  output  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  same  years  was  65,000,000  tons. 

According  to  Japanese  law  the  ownership  of  land  does  not  carry 
the  right  to  minerals  which  it  may  contain ;  priority  of  application 
gives  title  to  the  right  of  prospecting,  which  is  granted  for  limited 
periods  against  payment  of  a  small  tax  to  the  State.  A  licence  for 
permanent  mining  entails  a  larger  annual  tax  and  a  royalty  to  the 
State  upon  the  product.  The  activity  in  pro.specting  is  Avell  shown 
by  the  annual  number  of  applications  for  trial  mining.  (See 
Table  18.) 
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1877. 

1887. 

Gold  

Silver      

Ozj.                          Yen. 
11,264                439,000 
355,143                    — 

Tons. 

3,897             1,285,000 

268                    — 
8,085         '           — 

21                    — 
13                    — 

499,106             1,926,000 

1,304                   — 
Gnllons.           1 
401,525                    — 

Ozs.              1            Yen. 
16,740                 652,000 
1,145,233       ^           — 
Tons. 

10,892              2,630,000 
380                  — 

lS'!..:::::::::: 

Iron 

15,024                  — 

Iron  pyrites  

Antimony 

Manganese    

Coal  

1,530       1          123,000 
305                  — 
1,746,296              5,937,000 
10,613                  — 

Sulphur 

Petroleum 

Gallons.           \ 
1,203,029                  — 

Total 

~             1           '~ 

—                        — 

1897. 

1907. 

Gold 

Silver 

Ozs. 
33,330 
1,745,743 
Tons. 
20,072 
759 

Yen. 
1,368,000 
2,082,000 

8,693,000 
103  000 

Ozs.                            Y^en. 

94,460             3,917,000 
3  073,729              4,223  000 

Copper  

Lead  

Toils.              i 

39,558       j     33,700,000 

3,031                 568,000 

51  112              2  635  000 

Iron    

27,544       I     1,002,000 

7,.504       :          32,000 

1,152       ;        274,000 

15,181       i          87,000 

5,188,157       i  18,996,000 

13.371               336,000 

Giillons. 

9,179,434       i        4i4,000 

—                       39,000 

Iron  pyrites  

Antimony 

Manganese    

Coal  

Sulphur 

Petroleum   

55!268                '203,000 

244       i           144,000 

20,266                 144,000 

13,803,969           59,961,000 

32,811                789,000 

Gallons. 

60,105,562              5,219,000 

—              !           512  000 

Others 

Total 

—                33,456,000 
say,  £3,413,000 

—             i   112,015,000 
say,  £11,426,000 

*  Financial    and    economic    annuals,     1902,    1904,     1907,    1909. 
twentieth  centuri),  pp.  305  —  317. 
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Table  18. — -Number  and  area  of  concessions.' 


Prospecting  concessions. 

Mining  concession.? 
not  being  worked. 

Mining  concessions 
iu  work. 

Total 

number 

of 

Number. 

Area  in  acres. 

Number. 

Area  in  acres. 

Number. 

Areain  acres. 

mine 
employees. 

1893  .... 

'98  .... 
1903  .... 

'08  .... 

5,700 
3,959 
5,8:0 
5,177 

684,913 
1,376,857 
1,900,033 
1,526,558 

1,522 
2,570 
3.319 
3,577 

60,677 
201,871 
391,796 
461,253 

1,991 
2,700 
2,539 
1,997 

95,162 
211,336 

306,950 
389,599 

132,731 
157,129 
202,589 

*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1910,  pp.  61  and  62 ;   1906,  pp.  65  and  GQ 
1903,  pp.  46  and  47. 
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Table  19  is  added  to  illustrate  once  nioi'e  the  fact  that 
labour  does  not  necessarily  mean  cheap  j)roduction. 

Table  1!). — Coa/  mines  and  production  of  roal* 


cheap 


i    Number 
1         of 
coal  miners. 

Number  of 

Number 

Tons  of 

Year. 

days  worked 

in 
coal  mines. 

of  days 

per 
employee. 

Coal 
raised. 

1 

coal  per 

miner  per 

annum. 

Value. 

Value 
per;on. 

Tons. 

£ 

S.      (I. 

1896.. 

.    53,751 

13,294  000 

247 

5,059,000 

94 

l,3i:j,C03 

5     2 

'98.. 

.     75,831 

17,372,000 

229 

6,749,000  1 

8? 

2,767,000 

8     3 

1903.. 

.     84,941 

22,258,000 

262 

i  10,138,000 

119 

2,963,000 

5  10 

'08.. 

.126,999 

3i,068,000 

268 

!  14,825,000 

1                      i 

117 

6,490,000 

8     9 

*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1906,  pp.  65  and  66 ;  1907,  p.  6G  ;  1910, 

p.  02  ;  and  Japan,  tiventieth  cenfiny,  pp.  296  and  299. 

The  comparative  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  in 
the  year  1908  are  : — 


I       .      v„    .  loriQ  United  Kinjrdom. 

J.pan.    Year  1908.  Year 19U8. 


Number  of  coal  miners  underground  f 

Coal  raised,  in  tons    

Tons  of"  coal  per  miner  per  annum 

Value  sterling    

„      per  ton 

Tons  of  coal  exported    , 

Value  per  ton  exported 


126,999 

14,825,363 

117 

£6,489,624 

8-?.  M. 

2,863,116 

12*.  11(/. 


79G,.329 

261,528,795 

323 

£116,598,S-J8 

89.  IhL 

62,547,175 

12*.  8d. 


*  Mines  and  quarries  [Cd-5413],  pp.  159,  191  and  196. 

t  Tlie  Japanese  statistics   do  not  specify  wlietlier  tlie  total  refers  only  to 
employees  underground,  but  the  point  is  not  of  much  importance. 


Part  VIII. — JVafer  poiver. 

No  review  of  Japanese  resources  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  vast  energy  available  for  hydro-electric  power;  the 
heavy  rainfall  averaging  over  6o  inches  per  annum,  and  the 
configuration  of  the  country  giving  rise  to  many  streams  which 
can  be  utilised  in  this  manner. 

Leaving  the  old-fa.shioned  water  wheels  entirely  aside,  there  were 
174  engines  worked  by  water  power  in  1905,  the  total  h.p.  being 
20,168.  Within  three  years,  that  is  to  say  1908,  these  figures  had 
increased  to  238  engines,  with  a  total  h.p.  of  49,819,  made  up  as 
follows  : — 


31 

47 

17 

136 

7 

3,586 

Chemical  factories 

10,972 

Electrical  companies 

14,620 

Metal  refiners 

20,550 

Sundries 

91 

238 

49,819* 

*   Tenth  financial  and  economic  annual. 
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These  are  still  quite  small  figures,  but  the  possibilities  of  this 
source  of  power  are  valuable  to  the  manufacturer,  because  coal  is 
comparatively  speaking  an  expensive  fuel,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
transport  from  the  collieries  to  the  factory  districts. 


Part  IX. — Railways. 

The  method  adopted  for  providing  the  country  with  a  system 
of  railways  is  typical  of  the  manner  in  which  Japan,  by  means  of 
careful  forethought  and  systematic  planning,  often  makes  the  best 
use  of  limited  means,  avoiding  needless  expenditure  and  wasteful 
competition.  A  comprehensive  plan  was  first  prepared  by  the 
Government  for  railways  extending  to  all  the  principal  points.  It 
was  at  first  intended  that  all  construction  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Government,  but  lack  of  money  proving  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  rapid  progress,  private  enterprise  Avas  encouraged  to  apply 
for  charters  in  respect  of  any  section  belonging  to  the  general  plan. 
Once  the  public  were  educated  to  the  profitable  possibilities, 
development  proceeded  rapidly  until  1905,  when  nearly  5,000  miles 
were  in  operation,  of  which  over  two-thirds  belonged  to  private 
companies. 

This  policy  of  building  to  a  national  plan  avoided  the  fruitless 
expenses  of  promotion  and  prevented  useless  competition,  but 
naturally  those  links  which  did  not  promise  an  early  or  sufficient 
return  were  left  to  be  constructed  by  the  Government.  In  course 
of  time,  as  the  various  sections  were  completed  and  connected, 
ditferences  of  administration  became  apparent,  and  though  with 
patience  these  might  have  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  they  were 
utilised  by  the  military  party  as  an  argument  for  nationalisation, 
and  finally  in  the  year  1906  the  Diet  authorised  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  the  principal  private  undertakings.  Within  a 
very  short  time  the  negotiations  were  completed,  and  the  entire 
system  of  railways  linked  together  under  State  management.  The 
railways  so  transferred  aggregated  2,823  niiles,^'^  the  construction 
cost  was  about  .£23,456,000.-'*  The  purchase  j)rice,  payable  in 
national  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  was  tw^enty  times  the 
average  percentage  of  profits  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
agreement.  On  this  basis  the  total  payments  to  the  companies 
were  £48,788,000.-^ 

Although  relative  to  construction  cost  the  price  paid  may  seem 
high,  yet  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  land  and  of  commodities, 

''•"  Tenth  financial  and  economic  annual,  p.  162. 
^"  Ninth  financial  and  economic  annual,  p.  158. 
^'   Tenth  financial  and  economic  annual,  p.  1G2. 
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as  well  as  of  labour,  makes  it  certain  that  similar  properties  could 
not  be  constructed  to-day  for  anything  like  the  amounts  which  the 
Government  has  paid ;  hence,  while  the  shareholders  have  received 
a  good  return,  the  C4overnment  have  secured  a  great  ])argain. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  State 
operation  will  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  general  public  as  private 
management.  Naturally,  the  men  who  are  first  appointed  to  control 
such  departments  of  Government  are  keener,  more  energetic  and 
more  disposed  to  study  public  requirements  than  their  successors. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  there  is,  however,  some  reason  for  believing 
that  the  private  companies  if  left  in  possession  would  have  been 
more  progressive  ;  the  easy  monetaiy  conditions  which  have  ruled 
since  1908  would  have  favoured  further  large  investments  in  this 
form  of  enterprise  for  reconstruction  as  well  as  increased  mileage. 
As  it  is,  the  Government,  bound  by  the  voluntary  declaration  to 
economise  in  all  expenditure,  even  of  a  productive  character,  until 
the  national  debt  is  considerably  reduced,  have  been  compelled  to 
curtail  extensions  and  improvements,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from 
a  perusal  of  Table  20. 

A  feature  of  importance  noticeable  in  Table  21  is  the 
increasing  volume  of  goods  traffic ;  this  is  bringing  into  prominence 
the  limitations  of  the  present  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and  expert  opinion 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  entire  system  on  a  broader  gauge.  Taking  State  and  private 
railways  together  the  average  working  expenses  in  1888  were 
equal  to  about  37  per  cent.,  whereas  in  1909  these  had  grown  to 
over  53 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts — a  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  wages  and  costs  are  rising  with  each  step  on  the  path  of 
progress. 

All  the  following  tables  relate  to  the  railways  in  Japan  proper, 
but  the  Government  interests  in  railways  extend  to  other  parts  of 
the  Empire.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  mileage  which 
constitutes  a  very  important  and  valuable  Government  asset : — 

Railways  in  .Tapan*^    4,543  miles. 

Formosa"    271     „ 

Korea"     641     „ 

„  South  Manchuria''^ 706     ,,       (|tlis  of  the  paid-up  capital). 

6,i6i 


'■^  Tenth  financial  and  economic  annual,  p.  150. 
-''   Tenth  financial  and  economic  annval,  p.  179. 
^*  Japan  t/ear-hoo/r,  p.  653. 
'^  Tenth  financial  and  economic  annual,  p.  162. 
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Table  20. — Railway  mileago  and  rolling  stock* 


For  llie 

Mil 

;age  open  to  tr 

fflc. 

Rolling  stock. 

vear 

ending 
Mar.  31. 

State. 

Miles. 

Private. 

Miles. 

Total. 
Miles. 

Engines. 

Passenger 
carriages. 

Freiglit 
wagons. 

1872.... 

18 



18 

10 

58 

75 

'8S.... 

300 

293 

593 

83 

451 

1,25L 

'91... 

550 

848 

1,39S 

254 

1,217 

3,387 

'98.... 

661 

2,287 

2,948 

894 

2,900 

11,471 

1906  .. 

],532 

3.251 

4,783 

1,717 

5,340 

27,183 

'08... 

4,453 

445 

4,898 

2,037 

5,666 

33,609 

'09.... 

4,542 

478 

5,020 

2,1.56 

5.956 

34,045 

The  re.spective  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1909  were: — 


23,280 


22,778 


52,919  786,653t 


*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1902,  1910.     Raihvay  returns,  CJ-5293. 
f  This  is  exclusive  of  wagons  belonging  to  private  traders  which  are  estimated 
to  number  about  650,000. 


Table  21. —  Traffic  receipts  of  State  and  private  railways* 


Year 

i'assengers. 

Average  per  passenger. 

ending 
Marcli  SI. 

Nunil)er. 

Traffic  mileage. 

Receipts. 

Mileige. 

Receipts. 

Receipt!" 
per  mile. 

1891 

'98 

1908 

'09 

22,841,000 

85,<J98,000 

141,006,000 

146,973,000 

Miles. 

470,300,000 

1,162,454,000 

2,808,551,000 

2,922,014,000 

£ 

824,000 

1.725,000 

1,294,000 

4,553,000 

M.C. 

20-47 

17-15 

19-72 

1971 

Pence. 

4-83 
7-33 
7  45 

Pence. 

0-28 
0-37 
0-38 

Goods. 

Average  per  ton. 

Weight. 

Iraflic  mileage.         Receipts. 

Mileage.       Receipts. 

Receipts 
per  mile. 

1891 

'98 

1908 

'09 

Tons. 

1,560,000 

8,628,000 

23,515,000 

25,455,000 

Miles.                      £ 

05  973,000        28i,000 

412,382,000  1      828,000 

1,577,635,000  1  2,857,000 

1,856,160,000  ,  3,732,000 

M.C. 

4223 

47-63 

6708 

72-73 

Pence. 

23  00 
3000 
3500 

Pence. 

0-48 
0-44 
0-48 

The  figures  in  the  columns  headed  "  Receipts "  are  less  than  those  in 
Table  23.  The  discrepancy  is  due  to  tlie  omission  of  minor  sources  of 
revenue. 

*   Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1904,  p.  130;    1910,  p.  155. 
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Owing  to  a  difference  in  stutistical  methods  it  is  only  possil)le 
to  compare  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  following  respects 
(year  1909):— 


.);i]);iii.* 


United  Kingdom. f 


Passengers miuiber 

Goods  traffic 

Passenger  receipts 

Goods  traffic  receipts    

Total  receipts  (all  sources)  

Working  expenditure    

Total  net  earnings 

Paid-up  capital  


tons 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 


Percentage  of  working  1  1888  . 
expenditure    jl909, 


146,973,00(J 
25,455,000 
4,552,000 
3,732,000 
8,536,000 
4,576,000 
3,960,000 
80,038,000 

Per  cent. 
37 
53i 


1, 265,081, (XX):t 

499,900,000 

51,205,000 

59,477,000 

120.174,000 

75,038,000 

45,136,000 

1,314,400,000 

Per  cent. 
52 
62 


*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  pp.  154  and  155. 
t  Sailway  ret  urns  of  the  United  Kiiifiilom,  year  1909,  p.  xix. 
X  Exclusive  of  730,273  season  ticket  holders. 


Table  22. — Earnings  and  expenses  per  mile  of  railway  for  the  year  1907.* 


Japnn. 

U 

lited  Kingdom. 

Earnings  — 

Passenger  receipts 

£ 

945 

745 

£ 
2  206 

Freight,  &c 

2  648 

iages  and  wagons 

Total    

1,690 

4,854 

Expenses — 

Maintenance  

Repaii's  and  renewals  of  can 
Motive  power 

190 

379 

250 

49 

487 
270 
934 

Traffic 

944 

Rates,  taxes  and  Qovernme 
Genei-al  

nt  duty 

228 
270 

Total    

868 

3,133 

Net  earnings  

822 

le— 

Average  earnings  per  train  mi 
Earnings 

Pence. 
43-8o 
2254 

Pence. 
62  85 

Expenses        

40-56 

Net 

21-31 

2Z"69 

Percenfage  of  expenses     

51 

■40  per  cent. 

63 

00  per  cent. 

*  Japan   railway   annual, 
Kinr/dom. 

year  1907. 

Railuxiy   returns   of 

the    United 
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Table  23. — Revenue  and  expenditure  of  State  and  private  raihrai/s* 


Year 

Average  niileaoe  open 
to  traffic. 

Total 
receipts. 

Working  expenditure. 

Net  receipts. 

ending 
March  31. 

State. 

Private. 

Total. 

Total. 

Proportion  to 
total  receipts. 

1888 

•98 

1908 

'09 

235 

647 

3,930 

4,512 

238 

2,027 

936 

452 

473 
2,674 
4,916 
4,964 

£ 
443,264 

2,705,809 
8,322,622 
8,536,234 

£ 

164,564 

1,261,138 

4,277.687 

4,576,449 

Per  cent. 
3712 
46-60 
51-40 
5361 

£ 

278,700 

1,444,671 

4,044,935 

3,959,784 

*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  p.  156. 


Part  X. — Shipping. 

During  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ending 
in  1861  it  was  forbidden  to  build  ships  of  any  size  or  to  trade  abroad, 
but  since  the  repeal  of  those  laws  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  Japan 
has  made  steady  progress  until  it  now  ranks  sixth  in  comparison  with 
other  steamship  owning  countries. 

Steamers  loo  tons  gross  and  upipards* 


Plag. 

Gross  tonnage. 

Flag. 

Gross  tonnage. 

British     

18,059,037 
3,959,318 

8,827,014 

French  

1,448,172 
1,422,006 
1,146,977 

German  

American  (inclufling  Great  ] 
Lakes  J 

Norwegian 

*  LloijfVs  Hecjister  for  1910,  p.  889. 


Table  24  exhibits  the  progressive  increase  of  the  Japanese  Fleet. 
In  Table  25  it  wdll  be  noted  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  vessels 
are  well  past  middle  age.  This  reveals  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
rather  rapid  increase  in  Japanese  tonnage,  namely,  the  purchase  of 
second-hand  steamers  (principally  British)  at  very  low  prices  and  the 
ability  to  run  them  under  the  Japanese  Flag  at  a  low  rate  of  expense. 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  new  tariff',  effective 
in  July,  1 9 1 1 ,  a  comparatively  high  duty  is  to  be  levied  on  second-hand 
vessels  so  that  British  shipowners  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  less 
competition  from  this  source.  Table  26  is  interesting  because  it 
shoW'S  the  extension  of  Japanese  shipping  interests  in  the  Chinese 
trade  ;  Table  27  indicates  the  manner  in  which  Japan  is  taking 
possession  of  the  carriage  of  merchandise  to  and  from  her  own 
ports,  due  to  the  very  liberal  subsidies  both  for  shipbuilding  and 
navigation,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Part  XI. 
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Table  24.— To 

mage  ou-ned  by  J(if 

xin* 

Steamers. 

Sailiiiu:  vessels. 

At  end 

of 
}e»r. 

Number. 

Cross  tons. 

Average 

Number. 

Average 

toun»ve. 

1872   

96 

23,364 

243 

35 

8,320 

238 

'82  

314 

42,199 

123 

428 

48,985 

114 

'88  

524 

129,836 

24S 

896 

07,529 

75 

'98  

1,130 

477,430 

423 

1,914 

170,894 

89 

1903  

1,570 

663,220 

422 

3,934 

328,953 

84 

'08  

2,304 

1,160,440 

504 

5,379 

384,481 

71 

'09  

2,360 

1,198,098 

508 

5,880 

403,203 

69 

*  Financial  and  economic  annuah^  1903,  p.  155  ;   1910,  p.  164. 


Table  25. — Xumhcr  and  tonnage  of  steamers  classified  according  to  size 
and  age,  1009.* 


Gross  tonnage. 

.Number. 

Gross  tons. 

Age. 

Number. 

Gross  toi'S. 

20  tons  to     200  tons... 

1,033 

74,749 

Under  5  years 

408 

221,617 

200        „         500     „   .... 

141 

48,600 

5  to  10      „ 

375 

174,270 

500        „      1,000     „  .... 

140 

102,533 

10  „  15      „ 

310 

201,060 

1,000        ,,      2,000     „  .... 

127 

195,110 

15  „  20      „ 

193 

123,737 

2,000        „      3,000     „  .... 

105 

256,955 

20  „  25      „ 

137 

164,779 

3,000        „      4,000     „  .... 

52 

177,122 

25  „  30      „ 

116 

159,684 

4,000        „      5,000     „  .... 

18 

80,104 

Over  30      „ 

52 

59,106 

5,000        „      6,000     „  .... 

6 

31,975 

Unknown  

62 

85,704 

0,000        „      7,000     „  .... 

22 

137,388 

7,000        „      8,000     „  .... 

1 

7,463 

8,000        „      9,000     „  .... 

6 

51,078 

Oyer  9,000  tons 

2 

26,880 

Total 

Total 

1.653 

1,189,957! 

i>653 

1,189.957+ 

*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  pp.  165  and  166. 
t  The  difference  in  number  and  tonnage  compared  with  Table  24  is  due  to 
the  omission  of  vessels  below  20  tons. 


Table  26.  -Japanese  and  other  shipping  entered  at  Chinese  ports. 


1896. 

1902. 

1907. 

1909. 

Fb>g. 

1,000 

tuU8. 

Per  cent. 

1,000 
tons. 

Per  cent 

1,000 
tons. 

Per  cent. 

1,000 
tons. 

Per  cent. 

British     .... 
Chinese    .... 
Japanese.... 
German  .... 
French    .... 
Otliers 

21,847 
7,251 

566 
1,945 

434 
1,447 

65-23 
21-65 
1-69 
581 
1-29 
433 

26,950 
9,311 
7,350 
7,220 
833 
2,296 

49-94 
17-30 
13-61 
1337 
1-54 
4-24 

33,316 

16,686 

15,508 

6,639 

4,712 

3,158 

41-59 

20-83 

19-47 

8-29 

5-88 

3-94 

34,027 

17,861 

18,949 

7,244 

4,920 

3,771 

39-22 

20-58 

21-84 

8-35 

5-66 

4-35 

33.490 

lOO'OO 

53.990 

lOO'OO 

80,109 

lOO'OO 

86,772 

lOO'OO 

Setnrns  of  trade,  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  for  1896,  p.  20; 
1902,  p.  20;  1907  and  1909,  p.  18. 
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Table  Tl.— Tonnage  of  steam  vessels  entered  from  foreign  coun  fries* 


Japanese. 

J5ritish. 

i'ren 

h. 

German. 

Year . 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per 

of 

Tons. 

of 

Tons. 

of 

Tons. 

cent,  of 

totals. 

totals. 

totals. 

totals. 

1878 

102,000 

22-54 

175,000 

38-65 

43,000 

9-52 

7,000 

1-47 

'88 

214,000 

17-44 

543,000 

44-24 

78,000 

6-29 

215,000 

17-52 

'98 

2,085,000     26-74 

3,934,000 

5047 

287,000 

3-70 

663,000 

8-51 

1908 

8,630,000      42-92 

6,401,000 

31-83 

430,000 

2-14 

1,848,000 

9-20 

'09 

9,498,000     48-28 

5,809,000 

29-54 

311,000 

1-53 

1,629,000 

8-30 

Austro-Hungavian. 

Norwegian. 

United  States 
of  Anicrira. 

Other  conntries. 

Year. 

Pel- 

!      Per 

Per 

Per 

Total  tons. 

Tons. 

(■CM I.  of 

Tons. 

cent,  of 

Tons. 

cent,  of 

Tons. 

cent,  of 

totals 

totals. 

totals. 

totals. 

1878 

_ 

12,000 

261 

103,000 

22-79 

11,00C 

2-42 

453,000 

'88 



— 

38,000    3-11 

94,000 

7  65 

46,000  1   3-75 

1,228,000 

'98 

85,000 

1-08 

231,000  1   2-90 

219,000 

2-82 

292,00C 

)!  3-78 

7,796,000 

190S 

160,000 

0-80 

314,000     1-56 

1,603,000 

7-98 

718,001 

)\  3-57 

20,104,000 

'09 

139,000 

0-71 

314,000     1-56 

1,349,000 

68-7 

621,000     3-16 

19,670,000 

*   Financial  and  economic  nnnnals,  No.  1,  pp.  58  and  5 

9;  No.  9,  pp.110 

and  111. 

Part  XI. — Shipjnng  suhsidies. 
In  the  year  1896  the  Shipbuilding  Encouragement  Law  and 
the  Navigation  Encouragement  Law  were  enacted  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Under  these  laws  payments 
have  been  made  or  appropriated  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £8,000,000 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  As  the  table  shows,  these 
disbursements  are  increasing  rapidly,  the  estimated  amount  for 
1909  being  equal  to  about  £1,304,533. 

Table  28. — Shipping  subsidies. 


General  lioiinty  to 

vessel*  not  on 
subsidised  routes. 

Subsidised  route. 

Sliipbuilding 
bounty. 

Total. 

1897  

'98  

£ 

72,255 

263,242 

403,646 

121,254 

92,433 

68,983 

81,818 

2,889 

8,402 

100,268 

98,101 

137,344 

409,267 

£ 

54,947 

68,475 

91,483 

421,528 

544,064 

625,522 

619,947 

189,100 

169,865 

485,519 

715,640 

699,645 

767,474 

£ 

1,337 

21,815 

19,154 

15,599 

59,271 

41.958 

44,656 

20,685 

58,562 

50,432 

G9,0i9 

153,976 

127,792 

£ 
128,539 
353,532 

'99  

514,283 

190O  

558,381 

'01  

695,768 

'02  

'03  

736,463 

746,451 

'04  

'05  

212,674* 
236,829* 

'06  

'07  

'08      

636,219 

882,830 
990,965 

'(.9,  Budget 

1,304,533 

1,859.932 

5.453,^09 

684,326 

7.997,4^7 

'      *  The  dec 
Japanese  war 

line  in  these  yea 

rs  due  to  the  em 

plojment  of  vess 

els  in  the  Russo- 
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This  expciulitui'C  is  principiilly  in  connection  with  c;u'o;o-cariying 
vessels,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  subsidies  ]),'ud  by  Great 
Britain,  which  are  chieHy  for  mail  services.  The  comparative  pay- 
ments per  ton  of  gross  shipping  under  the  respective  flags  of  the 
principal  nations  are  set  forth  in  Table  29. 

Tafsle  29.  —S/iipping  subsidies  jxa'd  bf/  various  nations. 


Flii; 


Total  gross 
tons.* 


British    

German  

American       (excluding  1 

Grreafc  Lakes) J 

French    

Japanese 


18,059,037 
3959,318 

1,641,919 

1,448,172 
1,146,977 


Sulisidie  .t 


service. 


£ 
859,588 
372,970 


1,067,271 


Sub- 
ventions, 
lioiinties. 


To!:il. 


^£ 
267.557 
67,500 


720,000 

9 


£ 
1,127,145 
440,470 

340,266 

1,787,271 
1,305,000 


Aver:ije 
Eulisidy 


£  s.  d. 
0  13 
0    2    3 

0    4    3 

14  8 
12    9 


*  LloycVs  Register  for  1910,  p.  889. 

+   The  Shipping  world  year-book  for  1910,  p.  273. 


A  table  relating  to  the  finances  of  the  principal  steamship 
companies  appears  on  page  167  of  the  Tenth  financial  and  economic 
annual  for  1910,  from  which  the  following  particulars  have  been 
extracted.  It  appears  that  nearly  five-sixths  of  the  Japanese 
subsidies  are  paid  to  four  companies  owning  between  them  557,172 
tons  gro.ss,  the  amounts  received  in  this  form  being  equal  to  £1  igs. 
per  gross  ton — nearly  double  the  amount  of  their  net  earnings,  that 
is  to  say,  about  one-half  of  the  subsidies  is  appropriated  for  losses 
incurred  in  carrying  on  the  business. 

Table  30.— Statistics  relating  to  the 2^rincipal  steamship  eompanies  1909. 


Name 

of 

company. 

Paid-up 
capital. 

Reserves. 

^''■"";.'"^'-       Gross 
vessels.  1    '""""S''- 

Shipping 
subsidies. 

Net          Dividend 
earnings,     amounl. 

Nippon  Yiisen 
China  Japin.... 
Tojo  Kisen  .... 
Osaka  Shosen 

£ 

2,244,000 
826,200 
828,750 

1,683,000 

£ 

2,184,542 

8,647 

21,692 

189,147 

124     343,386 
51        29,757 
1 1        60,793 

133      123,236 

£ 

664,661 

47,221 

210,179 

165,290 

£                 £ 

267,195     224,400 

32.4.50      20.655 

25,468*      NiL 

321,170     100,989 

5,581,950 

2,4.04,0:8 

319      557,172 

1 

1,087,351 

595.347 

346,035 

Loss. 
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These  particulars  afford  an  idea  of  the  sacrifice  required  from 
the  Japanese  tax-payer  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  the  subsidies  and 
bounties  should  be  charged  to  the  Navy  as  the  cost  of  creating  an 
efficient  means  of  transport  for  use  in  time  of  war.  The  larger 
vessels  employed  in  the  European  and  American  lines  are  all 
constructed  for  use  as  armoured  cruisers,  and  the  subsidy  contracts 
entitle  the  Government  in  time  of  need  to  pre-emj^tion  at  certain 
monthly  rates.  These  far-sighted  stipulations  reduce  the  cost  of 
transport  during  the  time  of  war  to  the  most  economical  basis. 

Such  considerations  do  not,  however,  afford  any  consolation  to 
shipowners  exposed  to  these  unequal  terms  of  competition,  and  it 
is  probable  that  Japan  loses  much  goodwill  through  the  wide-spread 
fear  of  similar  semi-official  encroachments  on  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  commerce.  The  policy  is,  however,  nearing  its  limits,  for 
Japanese  shipowners  who  do  not  benefit  by  the  subsidies  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  they  too  are  sufferers,  being  subject  to  a 
competition  sustained  by  the  general  taxation  towards  which  they 
are  compelled  to  contribute. 

Part  XII. — Manufactures  and  commerce. 

Prior  to  the  Eestoration  in  1868  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  practically  unknown.  Men  could  not  change  their  mode  of 
livelihood  without  permission,  whilst  craftsmen  were  subject  to 
many  restrictions.  With  the  fall  of  feudalism  freedom  of  action 
and  liberty  of  trade  were  allowed.  For  some  years  past  it  has  been 
the  ambition  of  the  Japanese  people  to  become  a  great  manufacturing 
and  trading  nation,  to  win  in  this  respect  the  title  of  "  The  Britain 
"  of  the  East,"  and  to  secure  the  great  populations  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent  as  their  chief  customers. 

The  Government,  faced  with  a  rapidly-increasing  population, 
have  encouraged  this  ambition,  and  their  people  are  now  without 
doubt  more  advanced  in  an  industrial  sense  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  Orient.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  that  Japan,  with  her  cheap  and  intelligent  labour,  is  a 
dangerous  competitor  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  but  a  careful 
survey  of  general  conditions  reveals  the  fact  that  anxiety 
in  this  respect  is  not  yet  justified.  The  standard  of  living  is 
continually  rising,  labour  as  it  becomes  more  efficient  becomes 
more  costly,-'^  ancl  both  these  tendencies  are  accelerated  by  the  rise  of 

""  The  ultimate  course  of  tliis  tendency  may  be  modifled  by  climatic 
differences.  The  sunny  winter  and  warm  summer  of  Japan  diminish  the 
necessary  outlays  for  shelter  and  clothing,  for  food  and  warmth  and  to  th£^t 
extent  handicap  the  workers  in  less  favoured  climes. 
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Japan  to  the  position  of  a  groat  power,  entailing  costly  armaments, 
large  expenditure  on  new  territories,  and  the  inevital^ly  increased 
scale  of  expenditure  accompanying  such  an  advancement. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  dread  of  foreign  com- 
plications, which  has  shaped  Japan's  foreign  policy  during  the 
last  three  centuries.  Conscious  now  of  her  military  and  naval 
strength,  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  that  her  rights  will  suffer 
from  lack  of  respect,  but  the  old  feudal  spirit,  having  for  its 
aim  a  self-contained  independence,  no  matter  what  the  cost,  has 
reasserted  its  power  in  the  sphere  of  commerce,  and  every  possible 
measure  is  now  tried  which  seems  likely  to  assist  in  gaining  a 
similar  independence  in  the  economic  sense.  Hence  the  policy  of 
establishing  certain  industries  under  Government  management ; 
more  than  one  fourth  -'  of  the  male  operatives  employed  in  factories 
are  in  the  direct  employ  of  the  Government.  With  the  same  object 
in  view  other  enterprises  receive  subsidies  or  privileges  upon  which 
they  rely  for  success,  and  others  still  demand  and  receive  a  large 
measure  of  tariff  protection.  An  analysis  of  Table  33  shows 
what  an  amount  of  favour  is  bestowed  upon  a  small  section  of  the 
industrial  community  at  the  cost  of  the  general  body  of  taxpayers. 
The  same  motive  is  apparent  in  the  assistance  given  to  bankers  and 
merchants  for  the  furtherance  of  foreign  trade. 

While  the  nation  was  in  its  industrial  and  commercial  infancy 
this  policy  carried  out  on  a  small  scale  may  have  been  advisable 
as  an  example  and  an  encouragement  to  private  enterprise.  Indeed 
Japanese  experience,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  proves 
conclusively  that  State  aid,  when  limited  to  the  fostering  and 
encouragement  of  self-help,  may  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence. 
When  it  goes  beyond  that  it  interferes  with  the  natural  sequence  of 
things,  ignores  the  vital  questions  of  profit  and  loss,  and  irritates 
])oth  those  who  pay  the  cost  and  those  who  are  unfairly  discriminated 
against  by  the  subsidy. 

It  is  instructive  here  to  quote  the  opinions  expressed  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  master  mind  which  organised  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  established  the  gold  standard,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
financial  stability  to  which  Japan  owes  so  mucii  of  her  progress. 

Speaking  on  this  very  subject  in  1882  Marquis  Matsukata  said :  -^ 

"  The  natural  function  of  a  Government  is  chiefly  to  protect 
"  the  public  interests  and  afford  peace  to  the  community.  The 
"  Government  should  never  attempt  to  compete  with  the  people  in 

-'  TLe  uumber  of  lueu  employed  iu  Government  factories  is  95,061.  Tlie 
number  of  men  emplojed  in  private  factories  is  248,751  {Tenth  financial  and 
econotnic  annual,  pp.  70  and  78). 

-*   Gold  standard,  p.  5i. 
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"  pursuing  lines  of  industry  or  commerce.  It  fulls  most  n;iLur;ilIy 
"  to  the  sphere  of  governmental  activities  to  look  after  matters 
"  concerning  education,  armament  or  police  service,  while  matters 
"  concerning  trade  or  industry  which  have  for  their  aim  the 
"  making  of  money,  natuially  fall  outside  of  governmental  actions. 
"  In  fact  in  these  matters  the  Government  can  never  hope  to 
"  equal  in  shrewdness,  foresight,  and  enterprise,  men  who  are 
"  actuated  hy  the  immediate  motives  of  self-interest.  It  is 
"  always  best,  therefore,  for  the  Government  not  to  take  immediate 
"  concern  in  trade  and  business,  but  to  leave  those  matters  to 
"  be  conducted  and  developed  by  individual  efforts  and  enterprise." 

These  remarks  from  this  distinguished  authority  were  expressed 
at  a  date  when  Japan  was,  as  the  statistics  show,  taking  the  first 
steps  towards  a  general  reorganisation  of  national  life,  feudal 
influences  being  then  at  their  lowest  ebb.  It  is  clear  that  the 
reversal  of  the  policy  of  Marquis  Matsukata  is  in  its  essence  the 
reassertion  of  the  feudal  instinct,  the  triumph  of  the  very  policy 
which  he  deprecated. 

Turning  now  to  the  available  statistics  relating  to  manu- 
actures,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  complete  census  of 
production,  but  Table  31,  collated  from  the  Financial  and  economic 
annuals,  affords  some  indication  of  the  rise  of  a  few  of  the  chief 
industries,  though  Tal)le  32  is  a  better  index  of  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  That  progress  is  certainly  evident, 
but  the  value  of  product  [and  of  product  per  operative]  are 
very  far  excelled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  For  instance,  the 
total  value  of  the  product  of  the  Japanese  textile  factories  in 
1907,  was  approximately  (first  four  items  of  Table  31)  £37,766,000 
turned  out  by  355,000  operatives  (Table  33),  or  £106  per  head, 
while  according  to  the  recent  United  Kingdom  census  of  produc- 
tion, 808,398  wage  earners  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  industries 
alone  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  £247,27 1,000,^'^  or  £306  per 
operative.  The  difference  is  very  striking  even  after  due  con- 
sideration has  been  given  in  comparing  these  returns  to  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  the  market  available  determines  to  some  extent  the 
value  of  the  product,  inasmuch  as  a  wealthy  nation  will  consume 
more  expensive  goods  than  a  poor  one,  and  many  of  the  goods  pro- 
diiced  in  Japanese  mills  are  of  the  cheaper  sort. 


Census  of  produclion  [Cd-4S96]. 
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Goods. 


l.s-7. 


Cotton  yarns     

Textiles- 
Silk    and     silk  1 
and      cottx)n  > 
mixtures    ....J 

Cotton   

Others  

Paper     

Leathers    

Porcelain           and 
earthenware 

Matches    

Straw  plait    

Lacquered  ware   .... 

Matting 

Sake  (rice  beer)    .... 

Soy  (sauce)  


£ 

358,768 


£ 
2,405,578 


£ 
5,178,084 


4,361,176     7,020,482    12,493,162 


795,251  1  840,199 

i         

I     299,145  537,447 

—  i  708,028 

—  i  35,939 

8,456,021  7,565,901 

1,552,977  \  1,627,759  ,    2,078,222 


1,557,404 

526,633 
667,946 

418,861 

492,936 

10,856,399 


I5>8i5.338    20,741,333  I  34,269,647 


£ 

^,676,771 


8,921,130 

5,728,784 
771,208 

2,173,588 
230,038 

704,953 

878,074 
242,490 
564,924 
872,215 
10,929,864 
3,100,666 


+3>794.705 


£ 
14,485,627 


12,103,859 

10,566,205 

610,454 

3,262,291 

914,833 

1,319,947 

1,537,969 
430,944 
771,230 

1,126,051 
17,170,678 

4,782,078 


69,082,166 


*  Financial  and  economic  annuals. 


Table  32. — Factories  and  operatives.^ 


Factories  worked  by  motors. 

Number 
of 

Number 
of 

Year. 

j     Steam. 

Gas.        Tf™" 

Waterwl.eel 

factories 

worked 

by 

factories 

nut  worked 

by 

^ 

Turbines. 

Peltons. 

Japanese. 

motors. 

motors. 

11. P. 

II.  e. 

H.C.                II. 1'. 

II. 1". 

II.  1'. 

1894... 

.     32,858 

— 

—      1        — 

— 

2,429 

2,409 

3,576 

'98... 

.     68,918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,010 

2,904 

4,121 

1903... 

.     87,922 

1,568 

807 

— 

— 

9,511 

3,741 

4.533 

'07... 

.237,233 

4,745 

3,605 

13,058 

7,991 

4,005 

5,207 

5,731 

'08... 

.'268,404 

1 

7,673 

4,958 

31,733 

18,086 

3,860 

5,617 

5,773 

jViijuher  of  operatives  employed.* 


Year. 

Male. 

lemale. 

Total. 

1894 

141,914 
177,632 
182,404 
257,356 
248,751 

239,476 
234,573 
301,435 
385,936 
400,925 

381,390 

'98 

412,205 

1903 

483,839 

'07 

643,292 

'08 

64»,676 

*  Financial  and  economic  annuals. 
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Table  33. — Operatives  classified  according  to  employment  (1907).* 


Raw  silk   

Spinning  

Weavinj^   

Knitting  and  braiding 


Textile  factories 

Machine  making  .. 

Shipbuilding  

Tool  making   

Founding     


Machine  and  iron  factories., 


Ceramic 

Gas 

Paper 

Dyeing 

Leather 

Explosives,  matches,  &c. 

Artificial  manures 

Medicines,  chemicals,  &c. 
Miscellaneous     


Chemical  factories 


Brewery   

Sugar     

Tobacco 

Tea 

Grain — cleaning  and  milling 

Mineral  waters  

Confections     

Canning  and  bottling 

Miscellaneous 


Pood  and  drink  factories 


Printing  and  publishing    , 

Paper  ware 

Wood  and  bamboo  work..., 

Leather  ware 

Feather  ware  

Matting  and  straw  braids  , 

Stone  ware  

Lacquer  ware 

Miscellaneous     


Miscellaneous  factories 


Electrical  industry 

Metal  refineries 

Coal  (briquettes)    ... 

Special  factories... 


Operatives. 


Under  14  years 
of  age. 


Male. 


157 

765 

1,351 

109 


2,382 


518 

546 

1,001 

216 


2,281 


1,669 

102 

233 

4 

l,lo9 

108 
53 


3,310 


122 

4 

409 

4 

14 

4 

64 

2i 

17 


660 


2,188 
487 
618 
36 
34 
80 
220 
48 
633 


4,344 


4,S6 
63 


Female, 


13,624 

6,195 

13,9)^2 

439 


34,240 


3 

4 
147 

2d, 


201 

227 

45 

1 

2,997 

197 
67 


3,735 


18 

1,253 

72 
1 
15 
60 
56 
13 


1.4 


592 

600 

1,455 

2 

156 

756 

25 

5 

587 


Total  of  all  ages. 


Male. 


8,010 
17,842 
13,734 

1,267 


40,853 


15,357 

27,379 

14,442 

2,472 


59,650 


18,767 
662 
4,555 
3,801 
413 
7,386 
2,266 
3,.'^96 
1,783 


43,029 


16,380 

1,193 

5,383 

621 

2,058 
267 
751 
409 

1,487 


28,549 


4,178 


245 
3 


13,380 

2,5(2 

7,313 

951 

1,C81 

617 

612 

346 

5,827 


32,629 


1,025 

45,488 

6,133 


Total  , 


13,526      44,071    I  257,356 


Female, 


148,588 

68,273 

93,749 

3,204 


313,814 


252 
147 

1,599 
397 


2,395 


3,779 

19 

2,678 

611 

78 

12,9.il 

223 

1,256 

811 


22,386 


584 
183 
16,^55 
8:^4 
95 
197 
255 
412 
728 


19,643 


2,533 
1,921 
5,727 

110 
1,41 17 
2,150 

1.37 

66 

6,291 


20,342 


7,040 
307 


7,356 


385,936 


Total. 


156,598 

86,115 

lu7,483 

4,471 


354,66; 


15,609 
27,526 
16,041 

2,869 


62,045 


22,546 

681 

7,233 

4,412 

491 

20,317 

2,489 

4,6.52 

2,594 


65,415 


16,964 

1,376 

21,738 

l,4.'i5 

2,1.-3 

464 

1,006 

821 

2,215 


48,192 


15,913 

4,423 

13,U40 

1,061 

2,488 

2,767 

749 

412 

12,118 


52,971 


1,034 

52,528 
6,440 


60,002 


643,293 


Average  daily  wages. 


Above  14 
years  of  age. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Under  14 
years  of  age. 


Male, 


1     4 
1     6 


1  Oi 
1  Oi 
1  3 
0  lui 

0  Hi 

0  lu 

0  lit* 

0  11 


0     9J 

0  loj 

1  2 
1     1 

0  10 

1  2h 
0  Ul 


1     OJ 
1     1 
1     2.1 


8 
5 

hh 

6 

4 

7 

4^ 

-  1  - 

7 

5J 

7i 

6 

2| 

Financial  and  economic  annual,  1909,  p.  66. 
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Part  XIII. — Impoiis  and  c.qmrh. 
As  much  attention  is  given  by  the  Press  to  the  vahic  of 
imports  and  exports  of  all  important  countries,  it  may  appear 
superfluous  to  refer  to  these,  and  yet  no  record  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  particulars.  Tables  34 — 37,  in  the  appendix, 
have  been  drawn  up  in  yearly  averages  for  periods  of  ten  years, 
conmiencing  with  1869,  and  the  figures  for  the  single  year  1909 
have  been  added  for  comparison.  By  this  method  the  differences 
due  to  special  conditions  in  any  single  year  are  largely  eliminated. 
The  principal  featiu'e  of  Tables  34  and  35  is  the  excess  of  imports. 
Tables  3G  and  37  indicate  the  direction  of  Japanese  trade,  and  in 
view  of  the  great  competition  which  exists  it  is  remarkable  that 
Great  Britain  still  retains,  by  a  very  large  amount,  the  leading 
position  as  a  supplier  of  goods  from  Europe.  Table  38  is  added  to 
show  the  extent  of  Japanese  trade  with  the  British  Empire. 
Table  39  illustrates  progress  of  total  trade  year  by  year  both  in 
volume  and  per  capita.  It  has  suffered  a  check  in  the  rate  of 
increase  during  the  last  few  years  ;  whether  there  is  any  connection 
or  not  it  may  be  noted  that  this  check  coincides  with  the  application 
of  a  tariff,  nearly  as  protective  in  its  character  as  that  of  Germany, 
the  average  percentages  levied  in  each  country  in  1908  being  : — 

Japan  •"' 1593  percent."!     -  , ,         ,         c  i   i-  ui    •  i. 

r,  ^  ,,  in  rvr.  ^01  tlic  Talue  or  dutiable  imports. 

Germany^'    ....     19-00  »        J 

The  following  comparison  is  given  to  confirm  the  view  already 

expressed  in  Part  I,  namely  : — That  the  progress  of  Japanese  trade 

compared  with  our  own  is  quite  insufficient  as  a  cause  for  alarm 

either  at  present  or  in  the  near  future.     In  total  volume  the  trade 

of  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  eighteen  times  greater,  while  the 

growth  per  capita  within  twenty  years  is  £2  5.?.  lod.  compared  with 

only  £1   2S.  ^d.  in  the  case  of  Japan. 


Imports. 

Exports, 
iiu'lucliii;.: 
rc-L'Xi)orls. 

Tutal. 

TutMl 

p:r  aipila. 

T         #fl889     

Japan*  l^g^y     

£ 
10,190,000 
40,200,000 

£ 
10,800,000 
42,150,0C0 

£ 

20,990,000 
82,350,000 

£    ,v.     (I. 

0  10     6 

1  12  10 

Increase  ....! 

30,010,000 

31,350,000 

61,360,000 

1      z     4 

United  King-  ri8S9... 
douit   11909.... 

428,000,(  00 
025,000,000 

316,000,000 
469,000,000 

744,000,000 
1,094,000,000 

19  19  10 
22     5     8 

Increase 

197,000,000 

153,000,000 

350,000,000 

2     5   10 

*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  ]i.  92. 
t  Sfatlstical  ahslracts,  No.  47  and  No.  57. 


=«*  Annual  returns,  1909,  p.  669. 

^'  Statesman's  year-look,  1910,  p.  847. 
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Tablk  Zii.-— Japanese  trade  with  the  British  Empire. 


Exports. 

Yearly  avernge, 
1889-1898. 

Yearly  averaj^e, 
1899-1908. 

1909. 

Great  Britain 

£ 

824,000 
3  47,000 

194,000 

134,000 

2,002,000 

Per  cent 

of  total 

exports. 

6-2 

2-9 

1-5 

10 

15-6 

£ 

]  ,725,000 
939,000 
410,000 
330,000 
373,000 

2,950,000 

Percent, 
of  total 
exports. 
5-5 
2-9 
1-3 
10 
1-2 
9-3 

£ 

2,764,000 

1,471,000 

577,000 

393,000 

593,000 

2,211,000 

Percent, 
of  total 
exports. 

6-6 

3o 

Straits  Settlements 

1-3 
0-9 

Australia 

lloni'konf  

1-4 
5-2 

o              rs 

Total  British  Empire 

3,501,000 

-Ti 

6,7^7,000 

ZX'Z 

8,009,000 

i8-9 

Imports. 

Yearly  average, 

1889-98. 

Yearly  average, 
1899-1908. 

1909. 

Great  Britain 

India   

Per  ceil'. 
£             of  total 
imports. 
4,639,000     30-8 
1,756,000      11-9 

£ 

7,975,000 

5,833,000 

177,000 

67,000 

348,000 

404,000 

Per  cent 

of  total 

imports. 

21-9 

161 

05 

0-2 

09 

11 

£ 

8,795,000 

6,616,000 

303,000 

111,000 

343,000 

64,000 

Percent, 
of  total 
imports. 

21-9 

16-5 

Straits  Settlements 

Canada    

Australia 

Hongkong  

6,000 

70,000 

997,000 

0-5 

6-5 

0-8 
02 
0-9 
01 

Total  British  Empire 

7,468,000 

49'7 

14,804,000 

40-7 

i6,i6i,ooo 

40-4 

Hongkong  was  formerly  a  great  port  for  transhipment.  The  diminished 
trade  with  Hongkong  represents  the  decline  in  transhipment,  due  to  the 
establishment  of  direct  steamer  lines  between  the  various  countries  and  Japan. 
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Taiu-k  39. —  Totid  cvportt^  and  imi 

o/V.s'  irt'th  duties  //len'o/i* 

Kx)ioil 

Iiiipojt 

s. 

rotal  viiluc. 

Per  liciul. 

Toliil  valur. 

Per  liead. 

1878  

'88  

£ 
4,876,000 
10,109.000 
16,907,000 
29,529,000 
32,564,000 
32,796,000 
43,223,000 
44,106,000 
38,581,000 
42,138,000 

£    *.    d. 
0     2  10 
0     5     1 
0     7     9 
0  12     8 
0  13     9 
0  13     9 
0  17  11 
0  18     1 
0  15     7 
0  16  10 

£ 
6, 168,000 
10,070,000 
28,305,000 
32,348,000 
37,879,000 
49,831,000 
42,716,000 
50,436,000 
4.1, 498,000 
40,208,000 

£     *.     d. 
0     3     7 
0     5     1 

'98  

0  12   11 

1903  

0  13  10 

'04  

0  16     1 

'05  

1     0  11 

'06  

'07  

0  17     9 
10     8 

'OS  

'09  

0  17  11 
0  16     0 

Total  of  exports 

and  imports. 

Year. 

Dutiable 
irnpoHS. 

Ihitics 
collected. 

Percentage 
of  duty. 

Total  vnliie. 

Per  liead. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

1878  

5,989.000 

276.000 

4-61 

11.044,000 

0     6     5 

'88  

9,724,000 

419,000 

431 

20,179,000 

0  10     2 

'98  

16,883.000 

641,000 

3-79 

45,212,000 

10     8 

1903  

17,192,000 

1,670,000 

9-71 

61,877,000 

16     6 

'04  

21,262,000 

2,093,000 

9-84 

70,443,000 

1     9  10 

'05  

30,01.1,000 

3,498,000 

11-66 

82,627,000 

1  14     8 

'06  

28,696,000 

4,205,000 

14-66 

85,939,000 

1  15     8 

'07  

31,351,000 

4,790,000 

15-28 

94,542,000 

1  18    9 

'08  

28,703,000 

4,571,000 

15-93 

83,079,000 

1  13     6 

'09  

22,615,000 

3,615,000 

15-98 

82,316,000 

1  12  10 

Exports. — The  Tallies  represent  the  price  at  the  port  of  shipment. 

Imports. — The  values  prior  to  1899  represent  the  original  price  in  the 
country  of  origin,  and  in  that  and  subsequent  years  the  cost,  insurance  and 
freight. 

*  Financial  and  economic  ainmal ,  1910,  p.  92  ;  Annual  returns  of  foreign 
trade,  1909,  p.  669. 


Part  XIV. — JJanJdng. 

In  the  year  1882  the  then  Minister  of  Finance,  Marquis 
Matsukata,  presented  a  Memorandum  to  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject 
of  l)anks,  especially  urging  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  monetary  system.  Time 
has  shown  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  this  memorandum  have  served 
as  a  l)asis  for  the  present  Japanese  banking  system,  and  a  few  extracts 
will  assist  in  explaining  the  function  and  object  of  the  financial 
organisations  with  which  the  Government  is  more  or  less  ofhcially 
coiniected. 

"  In  national  affairs,  there  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  than 
"  a  financial  policy.  The  prosperity  of  the  Ucition,  the  hajjpiness  of 
"  the   people,   the    awakening   of    industrial   enterprises    and   the 
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"  activity  of  commercial  transactions,  all  are  closely  bound  up  with 
"  a  sound  financial  policy.  As  a  good  ph3'sician  looks  not  after  every 
"  evil  that  is  apparent,  liut  after  the  evil  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
"  and  tries  to  bring  about  the  healing  of  all  by  healing  the  one 
"  fundamental  evil,  so  a  good  financier  should  aim  not  at  every  petty 
"  policy  of  temporary  makeshift,  but  at  some  fundamental  policy 
"  through  which  at  one  stroke  financial  soundness  and  health  may 
"  be  infused  into  the  body  politic.     It  seems  to  me  the  establishment 

"  of    a    Central   Bank   is  just    such    a    policy The 

"  Industrial  Banks  have  for  their  object  the  loaning  of  capital  on 
"  the  security  of  land,  houses  and  other  real  estate,  for  agricultural 
"  purposes  or  for  manufacturing  enterprises,  like  silk  manufacture 
"  for  example,  or  for  engineering  objects  like  a  canal  construction  or 

"  harbour  works Industry  and   thrift   are   two  chief 

"  factors  in  the  production  of  national  wealth,  and  the  Savings 
"  Banks   have   for  their   aim   the   encouragement  of   the  spirit  of 

"  thrift These  three   kinds  of  banks  therefore  while 

"  their  organisations  are  distinct  and  different  so  that  they  may 
"  never  be  brought  within  one  organisation,  are  yet  closely  dependent 
"  upon  each  other,  and  l>y  mutual  support  work  together  toward  the 
"  increase  of  national  prosperity.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  three 
"  feet  of  a  tripod  which  support  the  economic  structure  of  a  nation." 
Omitting  any  reference  to  the  Central  Bank,  which  is  siii  generis, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  policy  dictating  the  establishment  of  the 
large  group  of  semi-official  banks  (Table  40),  the  origin  of  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  is  based  on  the  theory  that  a  low  rate  of 
interest  is  as  essential  to  economic  welfare  as  plentiful  supplies  of 
labour  and  material.  These  banks,  therefore,  were  intended  to  be 
reservoirs  of  capital  available  on  the  lowest  terms  consistent  with 
absolute  safety  and  moderate  dividends.  The  really  important 
point  to  a  progressive  community  is,  however,  not  so  much  the 
existence  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  as  an  ample  supply  of  capital. 
It  does  not  follow  that  the  semi-olficial  banks,  though  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest,  have  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  capital  at  the 
disposal  of  the  special  interests  which  it  was  desired  to  foster. 
Being  under  strict  control  such  institutions  can  only  grant  advances 
where  security  for  both  principal  and  interest  is  unquestionable. 
By  reason  of  their  privileges  they  absorb  all  such  first-class  business, 
but  anything  of  an  inferior  nature  they  must  leave  alone.  Obviously, 
the  private  capitalist,  being  unable  to  secure  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  safest  and  best  risks  with  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  where- 
with to  build  up  the  average  returns,  must  charge  greatl}''  higher 
rates  for  the  inferior  risks  left  to  him,  or  employ  his  money  in  other 
directions.     The  conclusion  that  capital  provided  under  Government 
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auspices  has  only  displaced  private  capital  seems  justified  l)y  prevailing 
conditions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  noted.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  money  in  connection  with  agriculture,  the 
provision  of  labour-saving  appliances,  better  means  of  transport,  &c. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  array  of  banks  so  plentifully 
stocked  with  funds  that  on  several  occasions  within  the  last  year 
or  two  interest  on  short  loans  has  ruled  lower  in  Japan  than  in 
London.-''-  Stated  in  another  way,  the  reservoirs  of  cheap  capital 
provided  by  Government  action  appear  to  have  diverted  part  of 
the  normal  flow  of  money  into  channels  which  prove  beneficial  to 
a  few,  but  to  that  extent  deprive  the  country  at  large  of  its  more 
fruitful  use. 

The  progress  of  all  banking  institutions  during  forty  years  is 
summarised  in  Table  41.  To  this  are  added  certain  comjjarative 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Having  regard  to  the  differences 
in  economic  wealth  and  activity,  the  amount  of  banking  capital 
employed  in  Japan  is  much  larger  than  in  our  country.  In 
banking  profits  the  excess  is  still  more  remarkable.  Whether  the 
standard  taken  be  the  volume  of  production  or  the  extent  of  trade, 
the  amount  of  individual  wealth  or  the  expenditure  of  public  bodies, 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  proportion  of  banking  profits  is  8  or  lo 
times  larger  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  an  unduly  large 
share  of  the  income  of  the  nation  is  absorbed  in  this  manner;  in 
other  words,  that  the  mechanism  of  banking  is  extravagant  in  its 
cost  to  the  people,  a  tax  on  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  deposits  within  the  last  decade 
(see  Table  41)  is  attributable  to  the  loans  issued  in  Europe  during 
the  recent  war  with  Kussia.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
so  obtained  was  spent  in  Japan,  so  that  there  has  been  a  large 
transfer  of  capital  from  Europe.  Such  an  accession  of  capital,  if 
distributed  through  the  country  in  fructifying  use,  ought  to 
accelerate  internal  development.  At  present,  however,  much  of  it 
appears  to  be  concentrated  on  purposes  A^hich  really  belong  to 
a  more  highly  organised  state  of  production  and  industry.  For 
instance,  investments  in  Government  bonds  and  company  debentures, 
and  facilities  \o  traders,  which  are  displacing  the  foreign  capital 
hitherto  used  in  financing  the  import  and  export  trades. 

•^'  Comparative  table  of  baiili  rates  and  discount : — 


1910. 

Ill  jHpan  (Japan  Chronicle). 

In  London  (The  Times), 

DiEcount  rate. 

Call  money. 

Bank  rale. 

Call  money. 

October  25    

November  22    

Pel-  cent. 
3-29 
3-65 

Per  cent. 
2-92 
292 

Per  cent. 
5 
5 

Per  cent. 
4 
4 
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Table  40. — rrincipal particulars.     All  Japanese  hauls,  1908.* 


First     ! 
estiil)- 
lislied 
in 

Paid-up 
ciipitnl. 

Rcseivc. 

£ 

2,397,000 

1,580,075 

566,622 

174,701 

116,280 

53,091 

101,286 

l1c]lOSit9. 

Loans  ami 
discoiiiils. 

1882 
'80 

'96 

'96 

'99 

1900 

'02 

1887 
'93 

£ 

3,060,000 
2,448,000 

2,953,466 

510,000 

510,000 

357,000 

1,657,500 

£ 
22,469,270 
11,917,669 

882,977 

1,141,252 

480,966 

]  ,027,412 

£ 
10  966,500 

Yokohama  Specie  Bankf 
Agricultural    and    In- 1 

dustrial  banksf J 

Hypothec  Bank  of  Japanf 
Bank  of  Formosaf 

8,526,924 

3,719,172 

4,667,766 
1,823,098 
1,101,695 
2,749,022 

Hokkaido  Colonial  Bankf 
Industrial  Bank  of  Japanf 

11,500,966 

30,146,016 
5,153,402 

4,989,055 

9,561,881 
1,338,919 

37,919,546 

95,673,229 
21,927,378 

33,554,177 
110,721,526 

Savings  banks 

14,882,624 

46,800,384 

15.889,855 

155.520,153 

159.158,327 

*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  pp.  124 — 129. 

t  These  banks  may  all  be  described  as  semi-official  institutions,  being  more  or  less 
subject  to  Government  control. 


Table  41. — Synop.ns  table,  showing  principal  items  of  progress,  all  hanks.* 


187.3. 


1888. 


1898. 


Issued  capital 

Paid-up  capital  

Reserve  funds     

Deposits 

Loans  and  discounts 

Net  profit    1 

Dividends  declared    _) 


£        '         £        I         £ 

666,666  ;         —  38,902,702 

666,666     11,871,984    26172,590 

—         !    1,930,397  i    4,249,269 

2,140,251     15,461,862  ,  40,671 ,786 

603,408     19.940,370   41,334,833 

,         .,  ,,  r      4,122,411 

not  aval  lable         <  i    2  178  936 


1908. 


£ 

62,573,777 

46,800,384 

15,889,855 

155,520,153 

159,158,327 

7,994,290 

3,736,280 


)V  annuals,  1903,  pp.  102—111 ;    1906,  pp.  138  and 


*  Financial  and  eeonomi 
139;  1910,  pp.  124  and  125. 


The  comparative  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  for 
the  year  1908  are  : — 
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All  liiiiik!. 
Japan,  1908. 


Juiiit  stock  blinks. 
United  Kingdom,  19C8.t 


Paid-up  capital  

Keserve  futuls     

Deposits  and  current  accounts 

Loans  and  discounts 

Net  profit    


£ 

46,800,384 

15,889,a.j5 

155,.520,lo.'? 

159,158,327 

7,994  290 


Value  of  imports  and  exports  (1909) 

Coal  production  (1908)    tons 

Income  tax  levied  on  (1908)     

Local  expenditure  (1908) 


82,346,000 
14,825,000 
78.826,000^ 
21,133  000 


£ 

79,917,000 

52,185,000 

930,000,000 

599,000,001) 

10,200,000+ 


1,094,000,000 
261,500,000 
fi93,323,000i 
164,700,00(J 


*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910. 
t  The  Economist,  May  22, 1909. 

X  Calculated  as  follows :  46  banta  disclosed  profits  of  £7,743,491  on  a  jmid- 
up  capital  of  £60,779,930=  1 2*74  per  cent.  At  the  fame  rate,  the  profits  on 
the  total  paid-up  capital  of  all  joint  stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
£79,916,871,  would  equal  £10,181,409.  Some  additions  should  be  made  to  this 
last  figure  for  the  profits  of  the  ^evi  remaining  private  banks,  but  the  omission 
does  not  vitiate  the  comparison  to  any  serious  extent. 

§  Leviable  on  incomes  over  £30. 

!'  „  £160. 


Pakt  XV. — Currency. 

AVhen  the  Central  C4overnmeiit  assumed  power  in  1868,  the 
currency  of  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  kinds  of  coin,  some  of  them 
limited  in  circulation  to  certain  restricted  districts ;  there  was  no 
legal  standard  of  weight,  fineness,  quality,  or  size,  and  numerous 
counterfeits  were  in  existence.  There  were  also  over  i,6oo  varieties 
of  paper  money  issued  by  the  various  principalities. 

Within  a  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  that  is  to  say,  before 
1898,  modern  Japan  accomplished  not  only  the  reform  of  this 
complicated  currency  and  the  establishment  of  a  decimal  system  of 
coinage,  but  in  ,the  interim  passed  through  the  fires  of  experience 
in  connection  with  bimetallic,  paper,  and  silver  currencies,  finding 
them  to  be  wanting  in  every  respect.  There  have  been  critics  who 
in  recent  years  expressed  a  fear  that  Japan  might,  in  case  of  great 
need,  abandon  the  gold  standard,  but  few  people  understand  and 
realise  as  well  as  do  the  Japanese  how  absolutely  all  financial 
stability  depends  upon  its  preservation. 

The   proportion  of  specie  reserve  at  different  dates  is  given  in 
Table  42,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
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thirty-eight  years  since  1872,  when  records  of  gold  and  silver  move- 
ments were  first  commenced,  the  total  imports  and  exports  have 
been  as  follows  : — 


Gold  bullion  and 
specie. 

Silver  bullion  and 
specie. 

Tot;il  gold  iii;d  silver 
bullion  and  specie.* 

Y'en. 

384,170,987 
396,812,426 

Yen. 
276,603,969 
252,673,318 

Yen. 
660,774,956 

619  485,744 



Excess  of  imporrs  . 
„         esporls  . 

12,641,439 

23,930,651 

— 

Net  excess  imports 

— 

— 

11,289,212 

« 

Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1906,  1910. 

The  gold  reserve  held  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  at  the  end  of 
December,  1909,  amounted  to  yen  217,548,000,  or  slightly  over 
£22,000,000.  This  accumulation  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a  period 
when  there  was  a  slight  excess  of  exports,  requires  some  explanation. 
There  has  always  been  a  small  production  of  gold  from  alluvial 
washings  and  from  quartz  crushing,  the  mines  being  situated  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  none  of  them  very  rich.  The  Dutch 
trade  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  consisted  mainly 
in  the  purchase  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  and  the  records  say  that 
between  1596  and  1638  gold  to  the  value  of  £9,500,000  was 
exported  in  this  way.^^  xhe  official  statistics  of  production  in 
recent  years  are  : — ^"' 


1899, 
1900 
'01 
'02 
'03 
'04 


£ 
226,002 
288,875 
336,678 
404,69  i 
426,282 
375,430 


1905 
'06 

'07 
'08 


£ 

=  414,509 
=  370,639 
-  399,539 
=  489,315 

3,731.963 


But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  still  larger  quantity  is  never  declared 
to  the  officials  of  the  Mining  Bureau  and  yet  finds  its  way  to  the 
Bank  of  Japan.  Gold  washings  are  also  found  in  Formosa,  while 
there  are  several  gold-bearing  areas  of  some  importance  in  Korea, 
From  both  these  places  the  precious  metal  is  probably  taken  tO 
Japan  without  any  official  cognisance. 


'^^  Brinklej's  Japan,  vol.  3,  p.  149. 

3'  Tenth  financial  and  economic  aniiva^,  p.  6,2, 
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'IV 

iir.K  42.-. 

mount  of  reserve  against  note  i 

^Atie* 

Gold  coin 

Silver  roin 

Public  loan 

Other 

Percentage 

Year. 

notes  issued. 

nnd 
bullion. 

nnd 
bullion. 

bunds. 

seciirilies. 

Total  reserve. 

of  specie 
reserve. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Per  cent. 

1897.... 

23,075,364 

9,885,154 

137,517 

3,376,887 

9,675,806 

23,075,364 

43-43 

"JS  ... 

20,134,790 

9,136,164 

— 

3,199,157 

7,799,409 

20,131,790 

45-37 

'99... 

25,557,328 

10,520,501 

714,000 

2,428,293 

11,894,534 

25,557,328 

4396 

1900.... 

23,314,143 

6,665,610 

204,000 

2,929,095 

13,515,438 

23,314,143 

29-47 

'01.... 

21,837,870 

7,023,554 

255,000 

3,599,586 

10,959,730 

21,837,870 

3333 

'02.... 

23,673,627 

11,028,120 

102,000 

3,941,097 

8,602,410 

23,673,627 

47  01 

'03... 

23,757,897 

11,930,142 

— 

3,918,980 

7,908,775 

23,757,897 

50-22 

'04... 

29,235,827 

8,150,282 

375,003 

2,731,490 

17,979,052 

29,235,827 

2916 

'05.... 

31,904,664 

11,790,693 

— 

4,344,107 

15,769,864 

31,904,664 

36-95 

'06... 

34,860,149 

15,011,617 

— 

7,655,773 

12,189,759 

34,860,149 

43-07 

'07.. 

37,738,379 

16,497,697 

— 

7,144,413 

14,096,269 

37,738,379 

4372 

'08... 

35,978,896 

17,289,460 

— 

6,001,400 

12,688,036 

35,978,896 

48-05 

'09.... 

35,981,816 

22,220,014 

3,243,875 

10,517,957 

35,981,840 

61-75 

*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1904,  pp.  114  and  115 ;  1910,  p.  138. 

Japanese  economists  sometimes  attriljute  the  appreciation  of 
prices  in  recent  j^ears  to  the  increased  volume  of  money  now  in 
circulation.  Expressed  in  yen,  the  figures  -were  in  1872  yen  3-25 
per  head  and  in  1908  yen  io"2  2,  but  when  converted  into  gold  at 
the  rates  ruling  in  the  respective  years  the  apparent  difference  is 
not  nearly  so  great,  the  sterling  equivalents  being  (Table  43)  13s.  ^d. 
in  1872  and  £1  os.  locl.  in  1908.  According  to  Mulhall,  the  figure 
for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1896  was  £4  ^s.  per  head  of  population. 

Table  43. — Currency  in  circulation  per  head  of  population  * 


Year. 


1872 
'78 
'88 
'98 

1908 


Population. 


33,110,793 

35,000,000t 

39,607,234 

43,763,855 

49,587,243 


Coinage. 

Per 

£ 

.9.    d. 

8,189,040 

4   10 

10,562,340 

6     0 

10,407,791 

5     2 

8,256,034 

3     9 

15,367,878 

6     3 

£ 
14,250,000 
31,087,730 
21,566,919 
20,877,175 
35,978,896 


Per 
liead. 


s.    d. 

8  7 
17  10 
10  10 

9  6 
14     7 


Total  curruncv. 


Amount. 


Per 

liead. 


£ 
22,439,040  \ 
41,650,070 
31,974,710 
29,133,209  ; 
51,346,774 ' 


£  s.  d, 

0  13  5 

1  3  10 
0  16  0 

0  13  3 

1  0  10 


*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1903,  pp.  118  and  119;   1910,  pp.  186 
nnd  137.  ' 

t  Approximate. 


Part  XVI. — Local  revenue  and  expenditure. 

The  practical  absence  of  local  expenditure  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  era  is  illustrated  in  Table  44.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
five  years,  that  is  in  1893-94,  the  expenditure  of  all  prefectures, 
cities  and  villages   only  amounted  to   about   £6,500,000.      Since 
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then,  howeA'er,  the  cost  of  education  and  the  necessity  for  public 
works  have  resulted  in  much  increase  of  expenditure,  so  that  for 
the  last  financial  year  it  amounts  to  a  little  over  £21,000,000. 
The  corresponding  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1 907  was 
£i64,7i6,983.=''^ 

The  local  loans  outstanding  in  1909  were  £16,619,000  compared 
with  over  £584,000,000  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  in  Japan  there  is  practically  no 
poor  law  expenditure,  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  in  this  respect 
in  1906  being  about  £30,000  compared  with  £17,000,000  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  less  than  a  half-penny  in  Japan  against  each 
sovereign  disbursed  in  this  country. 

Tablk  44. — Bcvenvc  (ind  e.cpcuditun'  of  municipal  corporations* 


Revenues  of 

Revenues  of 

Revenues  of 

pvefei 

tmeii. 

cities. 

towns  and  vilhiges. 

Grand  totals. 
Revenue. 

Grand  totals. 

year. 

Expenditure. 

Rates. 

other 

Rates. 

Oilier 

Riites. 

Other 

sources. 

1,000  £. 

sources. 
i,coo£. 

sources. 

i,cx»£. 

1,000  £. 

1,000  £. 

1,000  £. 

£ 

£ 

1889  .... 

2,389 

1,251. 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

3,643,000 

3,312,000 

'93  .... 

2,089 

1,888 

203 

1,048 

1,868 

1,144 

8,240,000 

6,432,000 

'98  .... 

3,211 

1,649 

474 

1,0S8 

2,972 

1,790 

11,184,000 

9,837,000 

1903  .... 

4,597 

2,103 

1,237 

2,148 

4,934 

2,8.54 

17,873,000 

16,090,000 

'08  .... 

5,074 

1,436 

1,691 

5,586 

6,283 

2,568 

22,638,000 

21,133,000 

For  the  twelve  months  commencing  on  April  1  in  the  year  specified. 
Note. — Tlie  difl'erence  between  revenue  and  expenditure  sliown  in  each  period 
is  due  to  balances  carried  over  from  one  jear  to  the  next. 

*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1902,  pp.  26  and  27 ;  1909,  pp.  40  and  41. 

Table  4.5. — Otitstaiuliitg  local  loavn* 


IS'.tS. 

100:^. 

li>08. 

£ 
1,519,826 

161,395 
7,055,519 
1,028,964 

416,307 

]909. 

Loans  of  prefectures    

£ 

804,290 

4,665 

1,173,151 

39,106 

45,765 

328,391 

£ 

1,235,764 

90,989 

4,211,189 

1,020,743 

256,716 

£ 
1,551,569 

,,      of  rural  districts  

,,      of  cities 

150,196 

13,260,020 

1,247,545 

409,913 

„      of  towns  and  villages  .... 

„      of  local  associations 

,,      not  stated 

Totals 

2,395,368 

6,845,401 

10, 18;, 01 1 

16,619,243 

*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  pp.  41 — 47. 


Part  XVII. — National  revenue  and  expenditure. 

The  national  revenue  at  different  periods  is  set  forth  in  Table  46, 
and  the  national  expenditure  in  Tables  47  and  48.     In  Tal)le  47 

'^'^  SfafisUral  ahdract,  No.  57,  p.  ;5, 
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Sources  of  revenue. 


Ordinartf. 

Land  tax 

Income  tax   

Business  tax 

Tax  on  liquors 

soy  

Sugar  excise 

Consumption  tax  on  textile  fabrics 
Tax  on  dealers  in  patent  medicines 

Srining  tax    

Tax  on  stock  exelumges 

,,       the  issue  of  bank  notes 

Tonnage  dues  

Customs  duties     

Travelling  tax 

Succession  tax 

Consumption  tax  on  kerosene  oil  ... 

Other  taxes  

Stamp  receipts 


!>".•". t 


£ 
12,626.000 


200,000 


35i,roo 


268,000 
74,000 


£ 

3,872,000 
211,000 
450,000 

3,179,000 
156,000 


43,000 

113,030 

57,000 

818,000 


655,000 
733,000 


lft07.t 


£ 

8,667,000 

2,784,000 

2,079,000 

7,997,000 

558,000 

1,650,000 

1,950,000 

22,000 

222,000 

322,000 

340,000 

62,000 

5,103,000 

283,000 

186,000 

5,000 

2,566,000 


Total  taxes  and  stamp  receipts  ....  13,519,000    10,290,000  |  34,796,000 


Postal  and  telegraph  services    

Forests 

Profits  of  salt  monopoly 

,,         camphor  monopoly     

,,         tobacco  monopoly  

Railway  profits     

Other  receipts  from  public  under-  ] 
takings  and  State  property J 

Total  receipt  s  from  public  under- "1 
takings  and  State  property....  J 

Other  miscellaneous  I'eceijits 


1,245,000'  3,79S,000 

161,000 1  839,000 

—  1  2,515,000 

—  I  92,000 
30,000  3,632,000 

465,000'  3,288,000 

87,000  j  297,000 


495,000      1,938,000    14,461,000 


Total  ordinary 

Extraordinary. 
Proceeds  of  sale  of  State  property 
Local     contributions    to    special  1 

expenses    J 

Receipts  from  the  issue  of  public  1 

loans J 

Chinese  indemnity  

Forestry  fund  ti'ansferred  

Transferred   from    warships   and  1 

torpedo  boats  replenishing  fund  J 

Temporary  loans 

Surplus   of    the   preceding   yearl 

transferred J 

Other  miscellaneous  receipts 


686,000 ,       393,000         956,000 


14,700,000    iz, 671,000  ;  50,213,000 


2,257,000 


Total  extraordinary. 
Total  revenue   


857,000 


94,000 
40,000 

3,712,000 
4,117,000 


1,853  000 
605,000 


3,114,000 


17,814,000 


250,000 
218,000 

207,000 
224,000 

1,116,000 

102,000 

28,429,000 

6,633,000 


10,421,000 


23,092,000 


37,209,000 


87,422,000 


I'.tns.t 


£ 

8,713,000 

3,279,000 

2.405,000 

8,526,000 

498,000 

2,008,(>00 

l,970,fX)0 

23,000 

20 1,00  J 

246,<;00 

181,000 

59,000 

4,087,000 

291,000 

249,000 

172,000 

2,331,000 


35,240,000 

3,994,000 
969  ,000 
1,592,000 
23,000 
5,029,000 
3,581,000 

281,000 

15,469,000 

1,297,000 

52,006,000 

281,000 
110,000 

84,000 

207,000 
251,000 

1,116,000 

168,0(M) 

25,978,000 

883,000 


29,078,000 
81,084,000 


*  Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1903,  pp.  10,  11,    18,  19,  and  I'.UO,  pp.  14,  15. 
t  For  the  twelve  months  commencing  April  1  in  the  year  specified. 
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the  principal  items  of  expenditure  are  compared  with  the  nearest 
corresponding  items  in  the  British  budget.  Among  other  matters 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  proportionately  large  amount 
required  for  the  national  debt,  due  to  the  higher  rate  of  interest 
and  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund.  Considering  the  lower  cost 
of  living  in  Japan,  the  nominal  rates  of  pay,  and  the  smaller  extent 
of  external  responsibilities,  the  army  expenditure  seems  dispropor- 
tionately high.  In  Table  48  the  total  national  and  local  expenditure 
is  stated  "per  family"  first  in  yen  and  then  in  the  equivalent 
sterling. 

Table  47. — National  Expenditure.     Year  ending  March  31,  1909. 


Japan.* 


Brandies  of  expenditure. 


Iniperiivl  household 
Foreign  affairs    


National  debt., 
Army  


Navy    

Justice 

Public  instruction 

Conmiunications    

Home  affairs  

Agriculture  and  commerce 
Rewards  and  pensions 


Expenses  of  collecting  "1 
inland  taxes    J 

Transfer  of  railway  reve- 1 
nues  to  separate  account  J 

Other  expenditure  (Fi-  "I 
nance  department) j 

Total  expenditure 


306,000 
925,3-10 


18,037,632 
14,464,129 

7,301,002 
1,191,454 
780,306 
5,014.489 
2,925,972 
2,164,864 
2,808,632 

679,781 


3,332,230 

4,977,000 


United  Kiiii;doni.t 


64,908,831 


Brandies  of  e.vpeiidituie. 


Civil  liit    

Diplomatic  and  consular  "I 

services J 

Colonial  services,  &c 

National  debt  

Army  services  and  Ord-  ~l 

nance  factories J 

Navy  services  

Courts  of  law  and  justice 
Education,  science  and  art 
Post  office 


Salaries  and  expenses  of  "I 
civil  departuients J 

Non-effective  and  charit- 1 
able  services J 

Expenses  of  collecting  T 
Customs  and  Inland  I- 
Eevenue    J 

Payments  to  local  taxation 


Other  expenditure 


£ 


470,000 

531,767 

1,292,477 
28,000,000 

26,840,000 

32,188,000 

4,481,502 

17,368,771 

18,113,000 

2,874,343 
2,848,113 


3,320,000 
9,824,285 
4,140,136 


Total  cxpenLJiturc 152,292,394 


*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  p.  29. 
t  Finance  account,  1908-09  (200). 
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Table  48. — National  and  local  expenditure  jjer  familij. 
(Average  of  ^'i6  persons  per  family,  see  Table  4.) 


Biiuulies  of  expciiditui'C. 

l^T.-!. 

1897.* 

1S"I7.* 

lyus.* 

Finance  department  including") 
interest    on    National    Debt  \ 

Yen. 

7-77 

1-40 
0-32 
0-11 
0-21 

Oil 

0-21 

Yen. 

Gil 

7-45 
6-27 
0-48 
0  32 
0-38 
273 
3-43 
0-59 

Yen. 

2900 

13-83 
7-93 
1-29 
0-75 
1-82 
7-88 
2-30 
1-29 

66U9 
21-87 

Yen. 
31-62 

Army 

Navy 

Justice  

Education 

15-33 

7-72 
1-29 
0-80 
2-31 

5-31 

Home  affairs     

Others  

311 
1-29 

Total  national  expenditure  .. 
Total  local  expenditure  

10-13 

27-7G 
10-99 

88-78 
22-39 

Total    national    and   local  \ 
expenditure  per  family    j 

— 

38-75 

8796 

9117 

Population    

33,111,000 

43,229,000 

48,816,000 

49,587,000 

Branelies  of  expenditure. 

1S73. 

1897.* 

I9u7.* 

1908. 

* 

Finance  department  including"] 
interest    on    National    Debt  j 
and  redemption    J 

Army 

Nary 

Justice            ....             

£ 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

s.     d. 

12     5 

5  10 
1     4 
0     5 
0  11 

0     5 

0  10 

£   s.     d. 

0  12     6 

0  15     2 
0  12  10 
0     10 
0     0     8 
0     0     9 
0     5     7 
0     7     0 
0     12 

£ 
2 

1 

I 

0 

s.     d. 

19     3 

8     3 
IG     2 

2  8 

1  6 

3  8 
IG     1 

4  8 

2  8 

£ 

3 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

*. 

4 

11 

15 

2 

1 
4 
10 
6 
2 

d. 

7 

4 
9 
t 

Education 

Agriculture  and  connuerce 

7 
9 

Communications  

10 

Home  affairs    

4 

Others   

8 

Total  national  expenditure... 
Total  local  expenditure  

2 

2     2 

2  16     8 
12     5 

6 
2 

14  11 

4     8 

19    7 

7 
2 

0 
5 

5 
8 

Total    national    and    local  1 
cxpenditiiirc  per  family    j 

33,111,000 

3  19     1 

43,229,000 

8 

9 

6 

1 

Population    

48,816,000 

49,587 

000 

*  For  the  twelve  mouths  commencing  on  April  1  in  the  year  specified. 
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Part  XVIII. — Taxation. 
Taxation  in  1907  compares  with  1873  as  follows  :- 


[April, 


1S73. 

1907. 

National  taxes  and  stamp  receipts  

Yen  per  family. 
10-50 

Yen  per  family. 
37-47 
]3  83 

10-50 

51-30 
10-91 

jen  lo'fo 

yen  6;-;i 

Two  corrections  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  this 
apparently  great  increase  in  taxation. 

First,  the  difference  in  prices  expressed  in  yen,  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  silver  and  the  general  rise  of  values  to  the  level 
of  the  international  standard — a  rise  affecting  wages  as  well  as 
commodities,  and  to  w'hich  reference  has  been  made  in  Part  III. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  wages  and 
prices  earlier  than  1887  (see  Table  8),  but  taking  all  into  account  it 
seems  reasonable  to  estimate  a  four-fold  increase  between  1873  and 
1907. 

Secondly,  the  increased  opportunities  for  a  greater  individual 
production,  and  for  marketing  that  production,  both  in  the  home 
markets  and  in  foreign  countries.  For  instance,  the  import  of 
kerosene  oil  from  America  has  lengthened  the  available  day  of  the 
humblest  country  home  by  one-fourth  ;  the  import  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  from  abroad  has  set  free  the  hours  formerly  spent  by 
peasant  women  in  weaving,  and  given  time  for  the  minor  home 
industries,  such  as  embioidery,  straw  plaits,  Sec,  which  now  bring 
to  Japan  a  yearly  increasing  income  from  abroad.  The  advent  of 
the  railway  has  opened  up  districts  formerly  isolated  by  the  cost  of 
transportation.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  these  factors,  but  they 
must  lighten  the  real  incidence  of  the  higher  amount  collected  in 
taxation,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  present  percentage,  though 
greater  in  the  number  of  yen,  is  really  less  in  the  number  of  days' 
work  per  annum  which  it  represents  than  was  the  case  with  the 
amount  collected  forty  years  ago. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  pro- 
portion Avhich  present  taxation  bears  to  individual  or  family  incomes. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  data  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  total  income  of  the  people,  but  there  are  several  approximate 
indications. 

A.  Full    particulars    respecting   income-tax    are    specified    in 
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Table  51.  The  income  of  1907  would  puy  t;ix  in  190S,  juid  in  that 
year  1,124,594  individuals  and  10,737  juridical  (cor])orate)  persons 
paid  taxes  upon  an  income  of  £78,826,000.  Including  the  profits 
of  the  juridical  (corporate)  persons  with  that  of  the  individuals  and 
assuming  that  each  individual  represents  a  family,  the  average 
income  of  1,124,594  income  tax  paying  families  would  1)0  £70  per 
annum. 

B.  The  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  states  the  total 
armual  value  of  all  the  principal  agricultural  products  (years 
1905-07)  as  £126,000,000  (.see  Table  12).  The  same  authority 
estimates  that  4,600,000  families  are  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture, 
therefore  the  value  of  the  products  is  equal  to  £27  8.<.  per  family. 
Some  deduction  must  be  made  from  this  sum  for  costs  of  transport, 
profits  of  middlemen  and  purchase  of  imported  fertilizers.  Taking 
an  arljitrary  figure,  say  about  10  per  cent,  for  this  deduction,  the 
net  income  of  4,600,000  farming  families  may  be  estimated  to 
average  about  £24  los.  per  annum. 

C.  There  is  no  l)asis  upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  respecting 
the  remaining  40  per  cent,  of  the  population.  As  they  do  not  figure 
in  the  tax  returns  their  income  must  be  less  than  £30  12.*.  (yen  300) 
per  ainnun,  the  great  number  of  fishermen  certainly  do  not  fare  better 
than  farmers,  and  if  it  he.  assumed  that  the  whole  group  average  the 
same  income  as  the  farming  classes,  it  will  probably  be  very  near  the 
truth.  The  result  for  the  Avliole  country  may  then  l)e  stated  in 
round  figures. 

Average. 
£     s.    </. 

Cliiss  A.   1,1^5,000  families  paying  income  tax    70     0     0 

Class  B.  8,025,000  families  not  paying  income  tax 24  10     0 

9,150,000  (cstimaled  number  of  families  in  1907)     £30     0     0 

On  this  basis  the  proportion  of  taxation  to  average  income  works 
out  as  follows  : — 


receipts 

1907. 

rerceiit.ol 
average 
income. 

1908. 

Per  cent,  of 
averHge 
iiicunie. 

I 
National  taxes  and  stamp 
Local  taxes  

£    s.     d. 
3  16     6 
18     3 
12     3 

12-75 
4-71 
3-71 

£    *. 
3  16 
1     8 
1     6 

d. 
3 
3 
6 

12-70 

4-71 

Profits  of  monojjolies 

4-42 

670 

.,•„ 

6    11 

0 

21-83 

say  22  per  cent. 

In  considering  Avhether  the  burden  of  this  taxation  is  excessive 
two  questions  arise.     Does  it  leave  any  mai'gin  for  saving  1     How 
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does  the  rate  compare  with  that  to  which  the  people  have  been 
accustomed  in  former  jtimes  1 

The  first  question  is  best  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  1909 
there  were  nearly  9,000,000  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  with  deposits  aggregating  £10,860,000  (see  Table  50),  an 
amount  increased  in  1910  to  nearly  £13,000,000;  in  addition 
there  were  deposits  remaining  in  the  ordinary  savings  banks  on 
June  30,  1909,  to  the  extent  of  £23,675,000.  Still  other  small 
savings  have  been  invested  in  Government  bonds,  hypothec  bank 
debentures,  premium  bearing  l)onds,  all  of  which  have  been  issued, 
as  to  a  certain  proportion,  in  small  denominations  and  in  bearer 
bonds  ranging  as  low  as  yen  10,  20,  25  and  50  (say  £1  to  £5)  for 
the  special  purpose  of  encouraging  thrift  and  attracting  the  small 
investor. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  it  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  present  taxation  is  probably  less  than  in  feudal  times.  In 
the  twelfth  century  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  the  produce  was 
taken  by  the  tax  collector.  In  the  thirteenth  century  this  was 
reduced  to  50  per  cent,  and  later  to  40  per  cent.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  again  raised  to  70  per  cent.  During  the  Tokugawa 
regime,  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  until  the  abolition  of 
feudalism  in  1867,  the  average  rate  of  taxation  was  certainly  not  less 
than  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce.^"  The  best  indication, 
however,  of  the  extent  to  Avhich  the  Japanese  people  have  accepted 
very  high  taxation  as  a  normal  condition  of  life,  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  land  tax  was  assessed  in  the  year  1873,  when  the  feudal 
tenants  were  recognised  as  owners  of  the  land.  The  money  value  of 
the  crops  was  capitalised  on  a  basis  of  about  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  annual  tax,  being  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  of  the  capital  sum, 2"  was 
equal  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  crops. 

Judging  from  these  precedents,  the  present  burden  of  taxation 
proportionate  to  production,  is  actually  lower  than  the  lowest  rate 
prevailing  in  any  previous  era  dui'ijig  the  last  eight  hundred  years,^^ 
and  in  partial  support  of  this  deduction  there  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
population  mentioned  in  Table  2.  Such  comparisons  must  not  be 
understood  as  suggesting  that  taxation  may  easily  be  advanced 
much  beyond  present  rates.     There  is  one  great  difference  between 

*"  Brinkley's  Japan,  vol.  12,  p.  126. 

^^  Japan  hy  the  Japanese,  p.  346. 

^^  There  was  an  interval  during  the  present  reign,  say  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  prices  of  produce  and  wages  appreciated 
considerably  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation.  Writers 
on  Japan  are  sometimes  misled  by  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  that  period, 
and  are  apt  to  describe  the  present  taxation  as  much  heavier  than  any  ever 
imposed,  a  statement  which,  in  face  of  history,  is  manifestly  incorrect. 
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the  previous  Jiiid  present  day  conditions :  namely,  the  multipli- 
cation of  personal  wants  following  in  the  wake  of  modern 
education  and  a  generally  wider  outlook.  The  satisfaction  of  these 
wants  comes  to  he  regarded  in  many  cases  as  an  absolute  necessity 
and  must  naturally  decrease  the  sums  which  the  people  are  willing 
to  hand  over  to  the  tax  gatherer. 

Table  49. — National  and  local  taxation  per  famili/. 
(Avernge  of  ^'},6  persons  per  family.     See  Tabic  4.) 


Kational  taxes 

Local  taxes. 

Frofits  from 

and 

Prefeclurcs,  cities 

railways,  &c.* 

Total. 

stamp  receipts. 

and  ullages. 

Yen. 

£     *.    d. 

Yen. 

£     *.    d. 

Yen. 

£     s.    d. 

Yen. 

£    *.  d. 

1873  .... 

10-51 

2     3     9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10-51 

2     3     9 

'97  .... 

12-49  i  15     6 

6-59 

0  13     5 

115 

0     2     4 

20-23 

2     13 

1907  .... 

37-47 

3  16     6 

13-83 

18     3 

1091 

12     3 

62-21 

6     7     0 

'08  .... 

37-36 

3  16     3 

13-83 

18     3 

12-99 

10     6 

64-18 

6  11     0 

* 

1897. 

1907. 

1908. 

Profits  on  salt  monopoly  

Yen. 

292,000 
4,559,000 
2,892,000 
1,577,000 

Yen. 
12,164.000 
38,000 
35,608,000 
32,239,000 
14,045,000 
5,275,000 

Yen. 
15,606,000 

222,000 
49  30.".  000 

tobacco      ,,            

35,113,000 

14,475,000 

5,439,000 

Net  receipts,  posts,  telegraphs,  &c.t 
„            forestsf    

9,320,000 

=  I- 1 5  per 

family 

99,369,000 

=  10-91  per 

family 

I  zo,i  60,000 

=  i2"99  per 

family 

t  Oidiiiary  budget. 


Table  50. — Postal  savings* 


189S. 

19i.i9. 

Number  of 
depositors. 

Amount. 

£ 
858,606 
223,305 
546,526 
120,390 

3i,296 
172,999 

37,019 
636,793 

Average 
per  capita. 

Number  of 

depositors. 

A--t-       p^S. 

Agriculturists 

Artisans  ^ 

485,010 
91,212 

204,702 
58,296 
14,906 
74,248 
68,312 

256,952 

£    s.    d. 

1  15     4 

2  9     0 
2  13     4 
2     14 
2     1  10 
2     6     0 
0  10  11 
2     9     7 

2,619,291 
495,830 
928,794 
581,680 
148,432 
574,731 
2,254,237 
1,058,412 

£ 
3,101,840 

813,528 
1,933,242 

695,520 

217,506 
1,003,868 

967,657 

£  *.  d. 
13  8 
1   12  10 

Shopkeepers   

Operatives  

Fishers  and  sailors 
Civil  and  military 
Students 

2  18 
1  3  11 
19  4 
1  14  11 

0     8     7 

Others 

2,125,810    2     0     2 

Total   

1,253,638 

2,626,934 

Z        III 

8,661,407 

10,8^8,971     151 

1 

Financial  and  economic  annuals,  1908,  jip.  160  aud  161  ;   1910,  pp.  146  and  147. 
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111  1908  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  were 

11,018,251   depositors,  average  £14   ii*-.  7^/.  each.     Total  deposits 

£160,648,214. 

Table  51  — Income  tax* 


Rate 
of 
tax. 

1906.+ 

1908.t 

Class.t 

Number 
of  Tax- 
payers. 

Income 
ta.ved. 

Amount 
la.\. 

Number 

of 

Taxpayers. 

Income 
taxed. 

.\mount 
of 
tax. 

Per  neut. 

1,000  £*s. 

1,000  £'s 

i,oco  £'s 

IjOOOi's 

Juridical  (corpo- 1 
rate)  persons    J 

6-25§ 

9,073 

14,224 

962 

10,737 

13,533 

910 

Personalincomes— 

Over  £10,000... 

20-35 

21 

236 

48 

32 

284 

58 

£5,000.... 

17-00 

77 

360 

61 

96 

425 

72 

£3,000... 

1395 

182 

426 

59 

301 

671 

94 

£2,000.... 

11-60 

299 

471 

55 

471 

714 

83 

„        £1,£00.... 

9-45 

512 

574 

54 

727 

760 

72 

£1,000... 

7-50 

1,516 

1,131. 

85 

2,271 

1,648 

124 

£500.... 

6-00 

7,180 

3,045 

183 

10,095 

4,244 

255 

£300.... 

4-60 

13,931 

3,536 

163 

19,912 

4,998 

220 

£200.... 

3-91 

22,037 

3,706 

145 

30,590 

5,094 

199 

£100.... 

3-45 

83,783 

8,150 

281 

117,529 

11,350 

390 

£50.... 

2-52 

235,649 

12,014 

303 

330,773 

16,643 

419 

£30.... 

200 

462,329 

13,902 

278 

611,797 

18,462 

369 

Total  II   

— 

836,589 

61,778 

2,677 

i,>35,33> 

78,826 

3,265 

*  Translated  from  the  Japanese  Finance  Department  annual  for  each  year. 

t  Personal  incomes  arc  classified  on  "  total  income,"  including  that  derived 
from  juridical  (corporate)  persons  and  Government  bonds. 

X  For  the  twelve  months  commencing  Ajiril  1  in  the  jear  specified. 

§  The  above  rate  is  charged  on  joint  stock  companies  organised  with  at  least 
2 1  shareholders.     Other  juridical  (corporate)  persons  pay  on  a  different  scale. 

The  income-lax  on  interest  arising  from  public  loan  bonds  or  companies' 
debentures  is  only  2  per  cent. 

II  It  is  very  probable  that  these  figures  are  under  the  mark,  because  the 
Government  have  (ound  it  impossible  to  collect  income-tax  from  city  dwellers 
on  many  of  the  smaller  incomes  of,  say,  £30  to  £50,  The  tacit,  but  unavoid- 
able, acquiescence  in  this  breach  of  the  law  leads  to  tacitly  accepted  evasions  in 
the  other  classifications.  There  are  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  tlie 
extent  of  income  which  escapes  record  in  this  manner,  so  that  I  content  myself 
with  drawing  attention  to  the  fact. 


Part  XIX. — The  national  debt. 

The  national  debt  amounted  at  the  end  of  March,  1910,  to 
£271,000,000,  or  about  £5  2s.  per  capita.  About  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  is  accounted  for  by  loans  raised  for  purposes  of  war  during 
1905  and  1906.  Of  the  remainder,  nearly  20  per  cent,  added  during 
the  last  three  years  is  attributable  to  the  nationalisation  of  the 
railways. 

In  190G  a  scheme  of  redemption  was  drawn  up  for  the  repayment 
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of  .'ill  debts  incurred  duriiiii;  the  wiir  with  lius.siji  within  about  thirty 
years,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  it  was  decided,  commencing 
\vith  the  year  1909,  to  transfer  to  the  normal  sinking  fund  at  least 
yen  50,000,000,  say  £5,000,000,  per  annum,  plus  the  amount  saved 
in  interest  on  each  annual  sum  redeemed.  The  task  thus  heroically 
undertaken  is  equal,  bearing  in  mind  the  ditierence  in  wealth  and 
resources,  to  that  wdiich  would  be  imposed  on  our  own  people  by 
a  redemption  of  the  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
rate  of  £40,000,000  to  £50,000,000  per  annum. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  redemption  programme  requires  and 
depends  upon  a  continuance  of  present  scale  of  taxation  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  doubts  are  sometimes  raised  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  stand  the  prolonged  strain.  The  only  answer  is 
that  the  figures  relative  to  savings  (Part  XVIII)  show  that  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  demands  for  the  pul)lic  purse  there  is  still  a 
margin  available  for  personal  thrift,  and  that  the  thrifty  have  the 
will  to  use  it. 

Table  52. — Outstanding  national  debts* 


Year  endiii"  March  31. 


1879. 

'89.. 

'99.. 
1904.. 

'05. 

'C6.. 

'07.. 

'08.. 

'09.. 

'lot 


Amount  of  debt. 


£ 

46,302,000 

37,053.000 

42,152,000 

57,281,000 

101,112,000 

190,983,000 

226,208,000 

232,188,000 

229,532,000 

271,765,000 


Debt  pel-  1 

lead 

£      S. 

d. 

1     6 

4 

0  18 

6 

0  18 

3 

1     3 

1 

2     0 

4 

3  15 

5 

4     8 

5 

4     9 

7 

4     7 

3 

5     2 

1 

*  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  p.  33. 

t  Although  tliere  was  actual  redemption  of  debt  in  the  years  1907  lo  1910 
the  total  outstanding  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  tlie  railways,  for  wliich 
bonds  were  issued  to  the  extent  of  over  yen  517,000,000,  say  £52,750,000  (the 
sinkiii'T  fund  in  Japan,  issued  by  the  Finance  Department). 

The  debts  outstanding  at  the  end  of  March,  1910,  may  be 
classified  as  follows : 

£ 

1.  Feudal  GoFcrnment  debts 296,000 

2.  Eailways   59,480,000 

3.  Harbour  works,  mining,  steel  works,  canals,  telephones,  &c.       3,921,000 

4.  Tobacco  monopoly  2,207,000 

5.  Formosan  development 3,370,000 

6.  Consolidation  79,425,000 

7.  Armaments  and  war   123,066,000 

Total 271,765,000 

Of  the  total  existing  national  debt  the  following  amounts  have 
been  raised  by  loans  issued  and  repayable  in  Europe  : — 
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Face  value  of  loan. 

Amountof  annual  iiittrest. 

£ 

£ 

1899  4.    per  cent,  sterling  loan    

10,000,000 

400,000 

1905  4.V         „                 „               

60,000,000 

2,700,000 

'05  4 

25,000,000 

1,000,000 

'07  5 

23.000,000 

1,150,000 

'10  4 

11,000,000 

440,000 

'10  4           ,,         franc  loan,  snv,    ... 

18,000,000 

720,000 

Sterling  debentures  of  purchased") 
railway  companies j 

1,400,000 

65,000 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  esti- 1 

mated  that   Government   bonds  | 

issued  in  Japan  have  been  pur-  [ 
chased    by   European    investors  [ 

5,000,000 

ii  50,000 

and  are  now  held  in  Europe  to 

the  extent  of  _, 

Total,  say 

153,400,000 

6,715,000 

The  redemption  of  the  foreign  loans  is  to  commence  in  1911  with 
a  repayment  of  £1,000,000 ;  thereafter  increasing  sums  will  be  applied 
in  each  year  until  the  present  debt  is  finally  extinguished  in  1935. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  large  expenditure  for  armaments  and  war 
must  be  placed  the  acquisition  of  Formosa  and  Korea.  Both 
countries  are  capable  of  supplying  Japan  with  products  which  she 
requires,  and  though  large  sums  of  money  will  be  needed  for 
organisation  and  development  of  resources,  the  annexation  of  these 
territories  will  prove  a  national  advantage. 

Part  XX. — Assets  of  the  Japanese  Government. 
Through  inheritance  from  feudal  times  and  through  the 
character  of  its  domestic  policy,  the  Japanese  Government  is  in 
possession  of  assets,  some  already  producing  income,  and  all  poten- 
tially of  much  greater  value  than  the  figures  at  which  they  can  be 
assessed  at  the  present  day.     The  chief  items  may  be  stated : — 

Yen. 
4,543  milea  raihvavs  in  Japan'*^ 757,000,000 

271  „     '         Formosa^ 28,000,000 

641  „  Korea'" 85,000,000 

706                 „              Mancliuria,    Govern- 1     ioO,000,000 
ment  share''- J  ' 

Yen  970,000,000,  say  £100,000,000 
The  value  of  Government  lands  in  Japan  proper,  that  is,"^ 
lands  belonging  to  tlie  State,  distinct  from  those  from  | 
which  it  derives  land  tax,  and  distinct  also  from  those  )■  £82,000,000 

which  are  an  appanage  of   the  Crown,   was  stated  in  | 
1899'*^  to  be  £82,000,000 J 

^"  The  management  and  finance  of  the  railivays  of  Japan,  issued  by  the 
Finance  Department,  1910. 

'"'  Japan  year-book,  1910,  p.  628. 

'*'   Second  annual  report  on  Korea,  p.  114. 

'•-  Financial  and  economic  annual,  1910,  p.  162. 

Handbook-  of  the  national  loans  of  Japan,  issued  bv  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, Tokio,  1906. 
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In  addition  to  these  assets  there  are  the  various  Government 
factories,  arsenals,  Sec.  (employing  over  125,000  operatives),  the 
salt,  tobacco,  telephone  and  telegraph  monopolies  with  their  estates, 
equipment  and  organisation,  and  the  domains  held  hy  the  State  in 
Formosa  and  Korea. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  valne  of  these  properties,  ])ut 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  railways  and  lands,  the  available 
Government  assets  are  probably  fully  equal  to  the  existing  amount 
of  the  national  del)t. 

Part  XXI. — Condudon. 

1.  Feudal  methods  and  conceptions  still  exercise  a  powerful 
influence,  exalting  official  initiative,  creating  artificial  conditions  and 
opposing  in  many  respects  the  exercise  of  independent  individual 
eff"ort.  Speaking  generally  the  policy  is  one  which  concentrates 
capital  and  energy  in  certain  channels,  Ijestowing  a  prosperity  which 
diverts  attention  for  the  time  being  from  the  greater  needs  of  the 
country  at  large.  The  profits  of  the  subsidised  .steamship  companies 
are  in  reality  a  burden  laid  upon  the  tax-payers.  On  the  other 
hand  the  extension  of  railways  and  telephones,  which  would  benefit 
the  tax-payer,  is  severely  curtailed  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
national  finance.  The  banking  system,  as  at  present  organised, 
draws  large  sums  in  the  shape  of  profits  and  is  enabled  to  finance 
foreign  trade,  but  agricultural  interests  and  internal  development 
suffer  from  the  dearth  of  funds. 

2.  While  the  country  has  progressed  in  every  direction,  the 
greatest  accomplishment  has  been  the  complete  re-organisation  of 
national  life.  This  re-organisation,  together  with  improved  methods 
of  agriculture,  now  enables  a  population  of  50,000,000  to  be  main- 
tained where  formerly  less  than  30,000,000  were  often  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  starvation,  and  is  by  itself  a  noteworthy  achievement. 

3.  The  system  of  small  holdings  involves  a  great  waste  of  human 
labour  and  is  unfavourable  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  labour-saving  appliances.  At  the  same  time  it  leads  to 
a  continuous  increase  in  the  price  of  land. 

4.  The  population  is  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishery, 
and  forestry,  and  much  of  the  labour  now  employed  might  with  the 
co-operation  of  capital  be  set  free  for  the  production  of  "goods  "  to 
satisfy  the  multiplied  wants  which  contact  with  Western  civilization 
is  fast  creating.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  industrial  development 
already  achieved  by  Japan  is  only  a  tithe  of  what  may  be  expected 
if  favourable  conditions  are  established. 

5.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  volume  of  Japan's  trade,  or 
the  condition  of  her  industries,  which  can  justify  feelings  of  either 
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jealousy  or  alarm  on  the  part  of  other  trading  nations.  It  is  true 
that  State  organisation  has  been  and  is  being  used  to  foster  Japanese 
enterprise,  and  that  in  certain  cases  this  support  creates  a  formidable 
competition,  but  the  evil  consequences,  as  Avell  as  the  costliness,  of 
this  policy  are  slowly  and  surely  coming  to  the  surface  and  have 
already  received  some  measure  of  condemnation  both  in  the  Press 
and  in  the  Diet. 

6.  There  is  not  so  much  connection  between  low  \vages  and 
cheap  production  as  might  appear  to  be  likely.  Wages  have  already 
increased  over  three-fold  within  twenty  j^ears,  the  standard  of  living 
is  advancing,  and  as  efficiency  increases,  labour  demands  still  higher 
rates  of  pay. 

7.  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  together  with  the  large  sum 
voted  for  sinking  fund  purposes,  constitutes  the  biggest  item  in 
Government  expenditure.  But  though  this  necessitates  a  high 
rate  of  taxation,  the  percentage  of  taxation  to  production  is  smaller 
than  that  levied  in  any  previous  reign.  "While  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  Avill  be  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  present  scale,  there  is  no 
sufficient  basis  of  wealth  or  industry  for  additional  taxation,  from 
which  it  maj'  be  deduced  that  the  future  polic}'  of  Japan  must  rest 
upon  the  peaceful  development  of  her  resources,  and  that  this  in 
turn  will  involve  large  imports  of  mateiial  and  capital  for  many 
years  to  come. 

8.  The  national  debt  is  not  only  well  secured  by  the  valuable 
assets  in  the  control  of  the  Government,  but  the  sinking  fund 
now  in  operation  provides  for  its  extinction  within  about  tAventy-five 
years.  The  demands  for  railway  construction  and  other  public 
works  are,  however,  likely  to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
pari  2)assu  with  the  redemption  of  the  unproductive  debts  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  contract  fresh  loans  for  productive 
purposes,  if  not  hy  Government,  then  l)y  municipal  authorities  and 
private  enterprise. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  many  subjects  have  been  omitted  from  this 
survey,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  points  arising  out  of  the  various 
tables  to  which  no  reference  has  been  made.  Such  omissions  are  inevit- 
able in  a  paper  of  this  nature.  The  difficulty  is  to  select  from  the  great 
amount  of  material  in  existence  such  salient  features  as  will  present 
in'  broad  outline  the  progress  of  forty  years,  together  with  present 
conditions.  So  far  as  I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  this,  my  work 
is  imperfect,  but  I  may  at  least  express  a  hope  that  the  facts  and 
figures  here  presented  will  lead  to  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  island  empire  of  tlie  East,  with  which 
our  nation,  the  island  empire  of  the  AVest,  is  in  such  close  and 
friendly  alliance. 
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APPENDIX    I. 

Bates  of  exclmnge. 
According  to  the  gold  st;uid;ird,  est;d)lished  in    1897,  the  par 
value  of  the  yen  is  a  little  over  2^.  old.  (24'582'/.).     For  prior  years 
the  following  rates  have  been  used  (based  upon  the  Financial  and 
cconomir  annual,  1902,  p.  108). 


Year. 

Rate  of  excliaiiire. 

Yen 

per  £. 

1872-74  

S. 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 

ri. 
2 
1 
9 
6 
3 
2 
1 

4^ 
2i 
10  2^ 
6 
1 

say 

480 

'75-77  

500 

'78-84  

5-33 

'80 

570 

'86         

015 

'87 

'88-89  

6-30 
6-50 

'90  

5-90 

'91 

'92 

6-25 
700 

'93 

'94-95  

800 
9-60 

'96-1909  

2 

01 

{ 

say 
or£io2p 

9-804 

sryen  1,000 

APPENDIX   II. 

Jreights  and  measures;  tvitli  English  and  Frenrh  cquicalenfs* 


Japan. 


France 


Great  Britain. 


2-44029  miles 


Approximate 

equivalent  used  in 

conversions. 


2-4 1  miles. 
5-955  sq.  miles. 
2  "4  5  acres. 


Ki  3-92727  kilo-  , 

metres  j 

Square  ri  '  15-42347    kilo-  j    5-95504  sq.  miles 

metres  carres 

Cho    99-17355  ares        2-45067  acres 

3-30578metres     3*95371  sq.  yards '  1,200    tsubo  = 

carres  |  1  acre. 

1-80390    lice-    39-6859 1-  gallons 39-70  gallons. 

tolitres  | 

—  4-96074  bushels    4-96  bushels. 

3-75000   kilo-      8-26733  lbs.  (avoir.)  ..      8-27  lbs.  (also 


Tsubo    

Koku,  liquid 


„      dry 

Kwan  =  1,000  momme 


Kin  =  160  momme 
Momme 


271  kwan  per 
Ion). 
1-33:^  lbs.  (also 
1,693  kin  per 
ton). 

2-11650  drams  (avoir.)    1,000    momme 
2-41150  dwts.  (troy)....       =  120-.575  ozs. 
I     trov. 


grammes 

6-00000    bee-  ,    1-32277  lbs.  (avoir.)..., 
togrammes 


3-75000 
grammes 


T'e II fh  financial  ami  economic  anniiaJ. 
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APPENDIX    IV. 

Imports  and  exports  of  merchandise. 

Table  34. — Average  total  value  of  classified  merchandise  imported 
into  Jaj)((n.* 


1869-78. 

1879-88. 

1889-98. 

1899-1908. 

1909. 

A.    Plants  and  animals 

B     Grains  and  seeds                 

I, GOO  yen. 
20 
2,338 
259 

2,666 

296 

353 

415 

714 

444 

4,887 

I, coo  yen. 
26 
435 
394 

4,857 

444 

819 

932 

2,185 
683 

8,135 

I, coo  yen. 

52 

14,696 

1,765 

13,167 

1,265 

2,006 

2,978 

5,903 
2,566 

32,719 

1,000  ven.  ii,oco  veil. 

359  1         495 

40  913   ,    28  8.-18 

C.  Beverages  and  comestibles 

D.  Sugar,    confectioneries    and  1 

sweetmeats   J 

E.  Alcoholic  liquors  and  alcohol 

F.  Skins,    hair,    bones,  horns,  1 

tusks,  shells,  &c J 

G-.  Drugs,  chemicals  and  medi- 1 

cines J 

H.   Oils,  fats  and  waxes    

10,924 

21,531 

1,263 

5,596 

11,110 

17,016 
8,126 

97,734 

7,586 

13,551 

690 

6,925 

17,278 

18,290 
10,899 

129,705 

I.     Dves,  pigments  and  paints    ... 

J.     Yarns,  tlireads,  twines,  cord-  "1 

ages  and  materials  tliereof  J 

K.  Textile    fabrics    and     manu- 
factures thereof — 

Part  1.  Cotton  tissues  

„     2.  Hemp  tissues    

,,     3.  Woollen  tissues    .... 
,,     4.  Silk  tissues   

4,619 
110 

4,648 
123 
402 

3,916 
116 

4,069 
481 
616 

6,852 
180 

8,089 
615 

1,718 

14,259 
756 

12,343 

690 

3,606 

13,928 

1,017 

9,080 

511 

,,     5.  Others   

3,201 

Total  Group  K  

9,902 

9,198 

17,454 

31,654 

27,737 

L.    Clothing  and  accessories    

M.  Paper  and  paper  manufactures 
N.    Ores  and  minerals  

430 
218 
156 

392 
387 
119 

813 

1.285 

376 

1,724 

5,504 
5,415 

1,738 

8,714 
5,670 

Part  1.  Iron  and  sleel    

„     2.   Others 

734 
330 

1,730 
585 

7,169 
3,707 

25,993 
7,365 

26,946 
6,764 

Total  Group  N  

1,064 

2,315 

8,876 

33,358 

33  710 

0.    Metal  manufactures   

175 

191 

230 

235 

254 

1,571 

4 

777 

200 

662 

541 

767 

1,651 

42 

2,851 

520 

5,557 
1,849 
5,166 
6,571 

121 

7,872 

2,125 

8,204 

2,913 

15,338 

25,213 

446 

142 

695 

7,579 
3,222 

5,307 

P.    Earthenware,  porcelain,  glass  ] 

and  glass  nianiifactui'es  ....  J 

Q.  Vehicles  and  vessels  

E.   Scientific  instruments 

S.    Machinery    ...'. 

T.   Miscellaneous 

2.630 
20,302 
40876 

U.   Parcel  Post  

1,166 

T.   Travelling  effects     

213 

W.  Ee-imports  

1,057 

Grand  total  imports 

z6,84z 

35.961 

1^8,556 

355.175 

394.I&8 

*  Annual  returns  foreign  trade,  1909  ;   Returns  of  foreign  trade,  1868-1908. 
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Table  35. — Average  total  value  of  classified  merchandise  exported 
from  Japa7i.* 


1S69-78. 

1879-8^. 

1889-98. 

1899-1908 

1     loo't 

i.oooven 

979 

.  1,000  ven 
2,159 

i,coo  ven. 
5,931 

1,000  veil. 
6,036 

1,000  veil. 
7  081 

B.  Beverages  and  comestibles  — 
Part  1.  Tea  

4,840 

1,325 

243 

6,408 

6,923 
2,606 

487 

7,400 
3,859 
1,147 

10,876 
7,160 
4,971 

13  156 

„     2.  Marine  productions 
3    Others  

1      8,471 
8,369 

Total  Group  B  

10,016 

12,406 

23,007 

29,996 

C.  Sugar,    confectioneries    and  \ 
sweetmeats    J 

164 
24 

437 

218 

9 
174 
197 

1,196 

429 

8 

218 
219 
455 

2,635 

866 

2,341 

3,042 
1,986 
1,557 

6,917 

2,771 

5,280 

4,496 
1,763 
2,117 

8,701 

4,704 

F.   Skins,  hair,  horns,  tusks,  &c. 
Q-.  Drugs,  medicines,  dyes  and  1 

paints    J 

H.  Oils  and  waxes 

I.    Yarns,  tlireads,  twines,    cord- 
ages and  materials  thereof — 
Part  1.  Sdk    

9,429 
1 

17,327 
5 

37,869 

4,087 

88,817 
28,049 

132  459 

„     2.  Others    

33,550 

Total  Group  I    

9,430 

17,332 

41,956 

116,866 

166,009 

J.    Textile    fabrics     and     manu- 
factui-es  thereof — 
Part  1.  Silk  tissues   

3 
8 
9 

1 

71 
104 
129 

415 

6,082 

1,373 

206 

4,786 

28,588 

9,378 

390 

8,085 

28  923 

„     2.  Cotton  tissues  

„     3.  Other  tissues    

„     4.  Tissues,       manu- 1 
factures  of J 

17,673 
705 

9,851 

Total  Group  J    

21 

8 

47 

573 

643 

55 

80 

541 

278 

719 

12,447 

46,441 

57,152 

K.  Clothing  and  accessories 

69 

238 

1,703 

1,593 

436 

790 

29 
2,255 

619 

549 

810 

7,463 

5,560 

676 

1,914 

223 
12,794 

1,180 

5,280 

3,371 

17,688 

17,739 

2,288 

5,705 

3,047 

39,326 

722 

3,342 

10,079 

L.  Paper  and  paper  manufactures  j 

M.  Ores  and  minerals  

N.  Metals  

0.  Met'd  manufactures     i 

P.   Earthenware,  porcelain  and  1 

glass  manufactures  J 

Q.  Macliinerv    

4,961 
18,451 
23,457 

3,174 

7,152 
3.515 

E..  Mistellarieous  

S.    Parcel  Post  1 

49,350 
2  535 

T.   Ee-exports    I 

3,139 

Grand  total  exports  

19,906 

39.963 

108,310 

309>47- 

413,112 

*  Aunual  returns  of  foreign  trade,  1909  ;  Heturns  of  foreign  trade,  18681908. 
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Table  36. — Total  value  of  merchandise  exported  to  specified  countnes.* 


Country. 

Yearly 
sivcraxc, 
1889-98. 

Percent 

Yearly 
average, 
1899-1908. 

I'cr  cent 

1909. 

Per  cent. 

China  

i,ooo  yen. 
11,286 

2,713 
16,965 

3,110 

3 

22 

1,027 

14G 

13 

— 

1,000  ven. 

69,olO 

18,592 

28,922 

9,205 

4,022 

1,067 

233 

3,478 

1,610 

337 

— 

1,000  vrn. 

89,285 

26,998 

21,676 

14,426 

5,662 

3,071 

440 

3,3S8 

3,1G3 

480 

British  Straits  Settlements 
Dutch  India                   

— 

French  Indo-China   

— 

Philippine  Islands    

— 

Total  Asia  

35,285 

32-6 

136,976 

44-3 

168,589 

40-8 

Great  Britain 

6,696 

is,2(;o 

1,877 

96 

1,918 

372 

367 

182 

2 

145 

27-6 

16,911 
31,735 

5,81.2 
896 
10,470 
214 
914 
327 
7 
808 

— 

27,093 

41,520 

7,955 

1,924 

11,999 

1,622 

1,085 

665 

94 

2,195 

France 

Germany 

— 

Italy    

Sweden    

— 

Total  Europe  

29,915 

68,144 

22  0 

96,152 

233 

1 

United  States  of  America... 

36,995 

1,621 

2 

3 

— 

92,607 

3,239 

245 

44 

— 

131,547 

3,855 

204 

128 

— 

South  America  

38,621 

35-7 

96,135 

311 

135,734 

329 

Australia 

1,137 

283 

11 

— 

3,658 

2,216 

410 

— 

5,812 

3,572 

841 

— 

Total        

1,431 

1-3 

6,284 

20 

10,225 

2-4 

3,058 

28 

1,933 

0-6 

2,412 

O'O 

Average  total  exports 

108,310 

lOO'O 

309.472 

lOO'O 

4'3,ii2 

ico"o 

*  Annual  returns  of  foreign  trade,  1909;    Returns  of  foreign  trade,  ]  868-1908. 
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Table  37. —  Total  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  specified  countries* 


Country. 

Yearly 
averajie, 
1889-98. 

Per 
cent. 

Yearly 
average, 
1899-1908. 

Per 

cent. 

1909. 

Per 
cent. 

I.ooo  yen. 
17,808 

3,8eo 

8,409 
15,382 

166 
4,745 
1,260 
1,245 

667 

— 

i.coo  ven. 

46,856 
9,155 
3,958 

57,185 
1,735 

13,572 
8,563 
4,018 
2,133 
2,695 

— 

i.cxxD  yen. 

65,051 

14,139 

625 

65,157 

2,972 

18,632 

6,373 

228 

1,004 

2,595 

British  Straits  Settlements 

— 

Pliilippine  Islands 

Siam    

Total  Asia  

53,542 

41-7 

149,870 

421 

176,779 

44-8 

39,613 

4,630 

11,165 

],83G 

164 

1,381 

87 

62 

66 

135 

— 

78,187 

5,320 

33,563 

8,218 

476 

2,626 

2,755 

855 

679 

959 

86,228 
5,559 

40,217 
6,529 
519 
2,179 
2,874 
840 
2,024 
1,110 

France  

Germany 

Belgium  

Italy    

Switzerland    

Austria-Hungary  

Holland  

— 

Sweden    

Other  countries 

Total  Europe 

59,139 

460 

133,638 

37-5 

148,079 

37-6 

United  States  of  America... 
Canada    

13  560 

'  52 

4 

— 

62,936 

661 

19 

156 

— 

54,043 
1,083 

1,621 

— 

Mexico     

South  America  

13,616 

10-6 

63,772 

17-9 

56,747 

14-4 

Australia 

Hawaii     

612 

8 
36 

— 

3,416 

11 

2,479 

— 

3,366 

14 

5,464 

— 

Egypt 

— 

Total   

656 

0-5 

5,906 

1-7 

8,844 

23 

Other  countries 

1,603 

1-2 

2,989 

0-8 

3,749 

09 

Average  total  imports 

128,556 

lOO'O 

356.175 

lOO'O 

394.198 

lOO'O 

*  Annual  returns  of  foreign  trade,  1009;  Returns  of  foreign  trade,  18G8-1908. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  C.  V.  Sale's  Paper. 

Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
reader  of  the  Paper,  pointed  out  that  the  siil)ject  was  almost  entirely 
new  to  the  Society,  for  they  had  never  had  a  Paper  upon  Japan 
so  full  and  comprehensive  as  this,  giving  a  whole  series  of  statistics 
about  that  interesting  country  which,  to  most  of  them,  was  a 
terra  incognita,  and  which,  as  had  been  said,  had  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  perhaps  any  other  country  in  modern  times.  The 
only  country  with  which  he  could  compare  it  was  Egypt  since  he 
first  knew  it  in  the  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  and 
the  advance  then  was  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  cognate  character  with 
that  of  Japan,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  had  taken  a  more  direct 
part  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country  than  had  been  the 
case  elsewhere.  In  Japan  there  was  another  element  which  had 
been  dwelt  upon  by  the  author  very  acutely,  and  probably  with 
fuller  knowledge  than  most  of  them  possessed,  and  that  was  that  the 
Japanese  Government  had  apparently  studied  all  the  modern 
conditions  of  Avhich  they  wished  to  avail  themselves  in  order  to 
achieve  a  definite  aim,  not  merely  the  general  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  on  the  lines  of  least  resistance  or  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  country  itself,  l)ut  the  carrying  out  of  a 
general  jjolicy  which  Mr.  Sale  had  described  as  a  policy  of  independ- 
ence— in  fact,  as  he  had  put  it,  it  was  the  old  policy  of  Japan  under 
a  new  form.  That  was  intensely  interesting,  and  though,  perhaps, 
the  policy  had  not  yet  reaped  its  full  results,  still  it  had  been  in 
force  for  such  a  time  that  they  must  all  study  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest  the  land-marks  in  its  progress  as  shown  in  the 
statistics  which  had  been  so  well  placed  before  them.  Those  statistics 
were  so  comprehensive,  and  covered  such  a  wide  field,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  them  all  within  the  limits  of  one  meeting; 
but  he  hoped  there  were,  some  present  who  could,  from  personal 
knowledge,  deal  with  and  elucidate  some  of  the  points  which  had 
been  put  before  them.  There  were  only  one  or  two  points  on  which 
he  felt  himself  entitled  to  comment ;  one  of  them  was  the  similitude 
of  the  conditions  of  Japan  with  India  in  the  general  concentration 
of  the  people  on  agriculture  and  the  prominent  place  held  by  the 
production  of  rice.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the  population  of  rice 
tracts  was,  as  a  rule,  denser  than  that  of  tracts  occupied  by  any 
other  cereal.  Not  only  was  the  outturn  heavier,  but  rice  was 
confined  to  regions  almost  immune  from  failure  of  rainfall.  Mr. 
Sale  gave  them  a  figure  estimating  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Japan  was  occupied  almost  entirely  in  cultivation. 
That  was  a  little  higher  than  in  India,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  concentration  was  closely  connected  with  the  policy  which  the 
Government  of  Japan  had  initiated.  It  was  found  that  a  large  and 
increasing  population  on  a  small  area  ought  not  to  be  dependent  so 
exclusively  on  one  means  of  livelihood,  particularly  on  agriculture, 
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which  in  almost  all  countries  was  not  conducive  to  a  very  progressive 
civilisation,  nor  apt  to  lend  itself  to  the  advance  of  a  country  all 
along  the  line,  as  a  diversity  of  occupations  might  do.     Anything, 
therefore,  that  the  Government  of  Japan  did  to  secure  a  diversion 
of  at  all  events  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  from  the 
occupation  of  rice  culture,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
large ;  but  the  result,  of  course,  had  yet  to  be  judged.     The  test 
was  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  the  people  ;  and  the  author  had 
sufficiently  shown  (although  in  his  conclusions  he  summed  up  rather 
adversely  to  the  general  action  of  the  State)  that  the  result  had 
been  generally  beneficial  in  opening  up  new  sources  of  revenue  and 
new  sources  of  sustenance  for  a  population  which  it  had  astonished 
him  to  find  had  advanced  so  rapidly  of  late  years.     No   doubt  the 
diversion  of  the  population  from  agriculture  could  not  be  effected 
without  some  initiative  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  such 
as  had  taken  place.     There  was  the  same  problem  to  be  faced  in 
British  India,  where  the  Government  had  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  attempted  to  give  the  people  opportunities  of  pursuing  occu- 
pations other  than  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     Japan  had  gone 
even  further,  and  he  thought  the  problem  was  this :    that,  if  one 
wanted  to  take  the  people  more  or  less  away  from  the  land  and  they 
were  not  prepared  on  their  own  initiative  to  provide  themselves 
with  other  occupations,  it  was  obviously  the  policy,  if  not  the  duty, 
of  the  Government  to  show  them,  whether  by  temporary  means  or 
otherwise,  how  to  engage  in  such  pursuits  as  would  give  the  people 
the  opportunity  of  learning  for  themselves,  and  how  to  put  their 
private  capital  in  the  place  of  that  with  which  the  Government  had 
begun  the  enterprise.     On  the  other  hand,  the  question  was  raised 
in  the  Paper  as  to  whether  this  ]jopulat  ion  could  he  spared  from  the 
land.     That  was  a  matter  on  which  he  was  not  competent  to  offer 
an  opinion,  though  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  great  waste  of  labour 
mentioned,  which  the  author  thought  might  be  obviated  by  using 
labour-saving  appliances,  was  perhaps  legitimately  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice.     It  was  mostly  the  supplementary  labour  of  the 
members  of  the  family.      He  recalled  a  Paper  read  nine  or   ten 
years  ago  by  Major  Craigie  on  small  and  intense  cultivation  in 
Denmark,  in  which  the  author  said,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  that 
i,ooo  acres  there  occupied  73  people,  men,  women  and  children, 
whereas  in  England  the  corresponding  figure  was  only  37.     That 
meant,  of  course,  that  under  the  system  of  cultivation  there  occupa- 
tion was  found  on  the  farm  itself  for  the  men, women  and  children.    In 
Japan  it  was  very  much  the  same.    Eice,  especially,  was  a  crop  which 
required  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
every  member  of  the  family  to  engage  in  it.     The  other  subsidiary 
occupations  to  which  agriculturists  devoted  themselves  in  Japan 
were,  he  gathered,  mat  weaving  and  so  on,  occupations  in  which 
there  could  be  no  foreign  competition,  since  it  was  almost  entirely 
domestic,  and  in  which  the  family,  or  the  bulk  of  the  family,  was 
likely  to  continue  whatever  members  of  it  were  diverted  to  occupa- 
tions  in   towns.      Then,  again,    the   question   arose   whether    the 
factorial  development,  which  had  been  so  marked  of  late,  was  really 
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a  healthy  one.  He  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  not.  There  was  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  women  and  a  still  greater  proportion 
of  childreii,  in  the  factories.  The  women  were  engaged,  no  doul)t, 
chiefly  in  textiles  as  they  were  in  England;  still,  the  proportion 
of  women  to  men  was  high,  and  the  proportion  of  girls  to  grown  ui) 
people  was  extremely  high.  Several  other  points  occurred  to  him 
as  needing  remark,  l)ut  these  he  must  leave  to  others  with  fuller 
knowledge  of  Japan. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Welton,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he 
noted  that  a  leading  feature  in  the  condition  of  Japan  was  the 
extraordinary  density  of  the  population.  In  this  country,  if  the 
population  were  engaged  so  largely  in  agriculture  as  in  Japan,  we 
should  have  a  density  of  not  much  more  than  loo  per  square  mile ; 
but  in  Japan  they  had  a  density  of  over  400  per  square  mile,  which 
was  extraordinary  for  an  almost  purely  agricultural  population,  with 
a  great  proportion  of  forest  land.  The  author  had  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  human  labour  in  a  variety  of 
ways  was  very  great ;  and  it  was  worth  noticing  that  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  food  was  very  nearly  matched  by  the  advance  in  wages. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  price  of  food  almost  necessarily  moved 
with  the  wages,  because  the  crop  had  been  apparentlj^  able  to  be 
increased  in  due  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people ;  and  the 
price  of  food  must  necessarily  be  so  adjusted  that  the  nation  could 
take  up  that  food.  The  vast  proportion  of  food  must  necessarily  be 
within  the  power  of  the  population  to  buy,  or  it  would  go  to  waste. 
The  wages  seemed  to  be  about  one-third  of  what  they  were  in  this 
country.  He  noticed  that  the  Japanese  banking  system  seemed  to 
be  very  unlike  our  own.  There  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  deposits 
were  employed  in  loans,  but  this  could  not  be  done  here  without 
considerable  danger.  Probably  the  reason  why  that  \\'as  possible 
was  the  protective  influence  of  the  Government  over  all  their  affairs, 
which  prevented  those  panics  to  which  we  might  be  liable.  It 
naturally  meant  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  actual  profit  than 
was  possible  for  English  banks,  which  only  employed  part  of  their 
resources  in  loans,  to  realise  ;  in  fact,  the  profits  of  our  banks  could  be 
doubled  if  they  were  able  to  do  as  much  as  was  done  in  Japan  in  the 
way  of  loans.  The  taxation,  which  was  put  at  over  20  per  cent., 
was  not  such  a  great  deal  heavier  than  what  we  were  accustomed  to, 
if  one  added  the  local  to  the  general  taxation  ;  and,  considering  that 
it  included  practically  the  rent  of  the  land,  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
the  Japanese  ,had  rather  a  lighter  burden  to  carry  than  we  had. 
The  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  Paper  was  that  Japan 
must  be  regarded  from  our  point  of  view  as  a  practically  young 
country  with  enormous  possibilities  of  development.  The  Japanese 
nation  had  hardl}'  begun  to  move  in  the  path  they  had  to  traverse, 
and  the}^  would  probably  reach  an  enormously  greater  development. 
At  the  same  time  he  agreed  with  the  author  that  the  possibilities  of 
competition  were  much  less  than  was  sometimes  feared,  and  he 
thought  there  was  no  ground  for  jealousy  or  apprehension  with 
regard  to  Japanese  competition. 
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Mr.  Rew  said  the  Paper  was  obviously  one  more  suitable  for 
reading  quietly  when  printed  in  the  Journal  than  for  discussion. 
There  was,  however,  one  observation  he  would  like  to  make,  and 
that  was  with  regard  to  one  of  the  figures  in  the  section  devoted  to 
agriculture  which  had  caught  his  eye.  The  author  there  quoted  a 
figure,  for  which,  of  coui'se,  he  was  not  responsible,  of  1,220,000,000?. 
sterling  as  the  value  of  agricultural  land  and  stock  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  figure  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  figure  for 
Japan  suggested  that  the  total  value  in  Japan  was  higher  than  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Sale  cautioned  them  that  the  figures 
were  not  necessarily  comparable  ;  and  without  close  examination  of 
both  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  each  covered  the  same 
ground;  but,  so  far  as  the  figure  for  the  United  Kingdom  was 
concerned,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  must  be  understated.  Roughly, 
it  included  the  value  of  agricultural  land  and  of  farmer's  capital. 
The  capital  value  of  agricultural  land  could  only,  so  far  as  he  knew,  be 
computed  by  taking  Schedule  A  of  the  income  tax  and  multiplying 
that  figure  by  a  factor  representing  a  certain  number  of  years' 
purchase.  Of  course  opinions  might  differ  as  to  what  number  of 
years'  purchase  should  be  taken ;  but  supposing,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  they  took  twenty  years,  they  would  get  a  value  of  about 
1,050,000,000?.,  while  if  they  took  twenty-five  years  they  would 
get  about  1,300,000,000?.  as  the  capital  value  of  agricultural  land. 
To  that  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  farmers'  capital,  which  was 
also,  of  course,  a  matter  of  estimate.  He  happened  to  have  made 
some  investigations  on  that  subject  some  years  ago,  and  the  figure 
he  arrived  at  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  something  over 
300,000,000/.  By  any  method  of  calculation  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  figure  given  in  the  table  for  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  below 
the  mark. 

Mr.  Paish  said  he  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Sale  for  his  excellent 
Paper,  which  threw  a  great  light  on  the  history,  progress,  and 
present  position  of  Japan.  He  wished,  however,  that  the  author 
had  told  them  a  little  more  about  the  effect  produced  by  the  recent 
war  on  the  economic  position  of  Japan.  A  country  that  had 
borrowed  for  war  the  great  sum  of  money  that  Japan  had  done,  and 
had  to  send  the  interest  abroad,  had  a  hard  task  to  perform.  Japan 
was  not  a  rich  country,  and  the  burden  of  having  to  pay  some 
7,000,000?.  a  year  to  Europe  for  interest  was  not  a  light  one.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  paj^ment  of  this  interest  on  a  debt  incurred 
for  an  unproductive  purpose,  and  one  which,  therefore,  did  not  add  to 
the  wealth  production  of  the  Japanese,  had  influenced  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country  in  recent  years.  Japan  had  to  pi-ovide  the 
interest,  and  in  order  to  do  this  she  had  to  increase  her  exports  or 
diminish  her  imports;  and  he  thought  that  the  influence  of  the 
interest  payments  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  effort  of  the 
Japanese  Government  to  check  imports  and  to  stimulate  exports. 
He  noticed,  however,  that  both  the  imports  and  exports  had  grown, 
and  that  there  had  not  been  a  greater  expansion  in  exports  than  in 
imports.     He  thought  that  must  be  due  to  continued  borrowing  by 
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the  Japanese  Government.  He  had  no  doubt  of  Japan's  ability  to 
meet  the  interest  on  her  debt,  and  the  efforts  which  the  Japanese 
Government  was  making  to  stimnhite  the  exports  of  the  countiy 
increased  his  confidence  in  Japan's  ability  to  meet  any  obligation 
she  incurred.  He  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Sale  could  give  them  any 
information  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Sale  expressed  his  warm  thaidcs  for  the  very  patient 
attention  with  which  the  Society  had  listened  to  a  very  lengthy 
Paper.  While  thanking  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  discussion 
for  the  instructive  and  illuminating  comments  they  had  made  on 
various  points,  he  regretted  that  there  was  not  time  to  go  very 
closely  into  the  questions  raised.  Sir  Athelstane  Baines  had 
referred  to  the  large  percentage  of  female  labour  in  Japan  :  the 
Japanese  Press  had  lately  commented  on  the  subject,  and  had  noted 
the  fact  that  the  exports  were  principally  produced  by  female  labour. 
With  regard  to  the  value  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  his  figure  might 
possibly  be  under  the  mark  ;  but  the  point  was  this — the  national 
wealth  of  Japan  might  be  stated  as  being  somewhere  about 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  the 
average  price  of  land  per  acre  was  much  the  same  in  both  countries, 
and  therefore  far  higher  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  Japanese 
than  in  our  case.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Paish's  encpiiry  about  the 
effect  on  Japan  of  the  finance  in  connection  with  the  late  war,  that 
was  a  very  difficult  subject ;  he  had  tried  to  work  it  out,  but  found 
the  Paper  becoming  so  lengthy  that  he  gave  up  the  intention.  As 
Mr.  Paish  had  said,  it  was  c|uite  true  that,  so  far,  the  interest  had 
been  practically  paid  out  of  fresh  borrowings ;  nevertheless,  he 
thought  if  they  could  analyse  the  figures  of  trade,  not  only  the 
actual  merchandise  but  the  invisible  services,  which  were  a  very 
large  factor,  they  would  find  that  Japan  was  really  paying  its  way, 
and  that  when  the  time  came,  as  it  would  soon,  when  she  would 
have  actually  to  provide  out  of  trade  balances  the  hard  cash  to  pay 
the  interest  on  her  debt  the  cash  would  be  there. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : — 

Austin  Russell  Campbell.         I  William  Geoi'ge  Towler. 

Harold  Hjalmar  Heaton.  |  AUju  A.  Young. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

A  Suggested  Short  Method  of  Constructing  Life-Taldes  fur  Infants 
Under  One  Year  of  Age.     By  Keginald  Dudfield. 

This  note  is  an  outcome  of  inquiries  as  to  the  best  •  method  of 
constructing  life-tables  for  children  under  five  years  of  age,  by  days 
up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week,  by  weeks  up  to  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  by  months  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  by 
3^  ears. 

The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  of  London  has 
published  life-tables  for  the  first  year  of  life  since  1905,  showing  the 
numbers  of  survivors  at  each  month.  He  has  been  good  enough  to 
supply  particulars  of  the  method  adopted  in  his  office,  from  which 
the  following  scheme  has  been  drawn  up,  it  being  assumed  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  that  the  table  is  to  relate  to  the  year  1910. 

L  The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  fopulation  at  each  age  (B.^), 
it  being  assumed  that  no  deaths  occur. 

At  ages  under  one  month  the  population  (Bq)  will  be  the  sum  of  half 
the  births  registered  during  December,  1909  +  the  births  registered 
during  January-November,  1910  +  half  those  registered  during 
December,  1910. 

At  ages  between  one  and  two  months  the  population  (Bi)  will  be 
the  sum  of  half  the  births  registered  during  November,  1909 -I- those 
registered  during  December,  1909-October,  1910-1-  half  those  regis- 
tered during  November,  1910. 

+  +  :(;  +  + 

At  ages  between  eleven  and  twelve  months  the  population  (Bio) 
will  be  the  sum  of  half  the  births  registered  during  January, 
1909  -I-  those  registered  during  February-December,  1909  +  half 
those  registered  during  half  January,  1910. 

n.  Next  the  j)opulation  at  risk  (P.j,)  has  to  be  found. 

At  ages  under  one  month  that  population  is  the  same  as  that 
determined  above,  i.e.,  P„  =  Bo. 

At  any  age  above  one  month  P;j  =  B^  -  2Da;_i,  where  -D.x_i 
represents  the  sum  of  the  deaths  at  all  ages  below ./;  during  the  year 
.1910. 

HL  TYiQ  probability  of  survival  (jj^)  is  obtained  by  the  formula 

P.-D^ 

l>x=-- p . 

IV.  The  L.f  column  is  obtained  in  the  usual  manner,  and  requires 
no  explanation. 

The  foregoing  method  appeared  to  l)e  somewhat  lengthy,  and, 
moreover,  did  not  aftbrd  any  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
populations  at  ages  less  than  one  month  could  be  determined. 
To  build  up  such  populations  by  weeks  would  entail  very  con- 
siderable labour,  ancl  the  value  of  the  figures  so  obtained  would, 
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it  is  thought,  be  doubtful.  Further,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
no  returns  are  published  giving  monthly  totals  of  births.  In  the 
scheme  given  above  groups  of  four  (or  five)  weeks  have  to  be  taken 
as  representing  months. 

Casting  about  for  a  simpler  method,  that  now  to  be  described 
has  been  thought  out.  It  has  })een  tested  hy  comparisons  with  the 
results  of  the  method  already  descrilied,  which  are  to  Ije  found  in 
the  Animal  Eeports  of  the  Medical  OHicer  of  Health  of  the  County 
of  London.*  As  will  be  seen  later,  the  survivors  at  the  age  of  one 
year  obtained  by  the  two  methods  are  in  very  close  agreement,  but 
it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  submit  the  proposed  (shortened) 
method  to  criticism  before  using  it  in  the  construction  of  life-tables 
on  the  lines  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  note. 

Knowing  the  lumiber  of  l)irths  registered  in  any  period  (in  the 
appended  tables  a  year  of  fifty-two  or  fifty-three  weeks),  and 
the  number  of  deaths  at  each  of  the  selected  ages,  a  column  of 
"  survivors  "  (S^p)  was  first  constructed  by  successive  subtractions  of 
the  deaths  (see  Table  1).  Thus  So  =  the  number  of  births  registered, 
Sj  =  So  -  do,  &c.  From  the  Sx  and  d^  columns  the  rate  of  mortality 
per  unit  or  probability  of  dying  (qj-)  was  obtained;  and  since 
Pz=l-gx,  the  probability  of  survival  values  were  obtained  by 
subtraction.     The  L^-  column  again  requires  no  explanation. 

The  first  test  was  that  made  against  the  table  for  1909,  and  the 
difference  in  the  numbers  of  survivors  at  the  age  of  one  year  given 
by  the  two  methods  was  an  cqyparent  deficit  of  274  lives  by  the 
proposed  short  method,  equal  to  o'3i  per  cent,  of  the  total  given  by 
the  longer  method  (Table  2). 

As  further  tests,  the  /^fiand  ?«^  values  were  determined  from 
the  same  S^-,  d_^  columns,  new  j^x  values  (designated  jj'^  and  j^'^j 
respectively)  were   calculated  therefrom,  that  from  the  lUx  values 

2  —  Til 

being  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  formula  ir;  = *.     The  survivors 

°  -^  ^^      2  +  mx 

obtained  by  the  use  of  the  j^'^  values  showed  an  apparent  deficit  of 

283  lives  (equal  to  o"32  per  cent,  of  the  total  by  the  longer  method), 

and  those  obtained  from  the  p'^  values  an  apparent  surplusage  of 

398  lives  (equal  to  0*44  per  cent.). 

To  make  sure  that  the  closeness  of  results  found  in  the  case  of 
one  year  (1909)  was  not  an  accident,  tables  for  each  of  the  years 
1905-08  were  constructed,  using  only  S.r,  dx  and  Qx  values  (see 
Table  2).  The  differences  in  the  numbers  of  survivors  at  the  age 
of  one  year  thus  determined  from  those  published  in  the  Reports 
already  referred  to  range  from  -  o'og  to  -  o'28  per  cent. 

Finally  the  "  run  "  of  the  nvuubers  of  survivors  obtained  by  the 
two  methods   during   the  five  years   1905-09   has  been   compared 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Count i/  of  London 
for  1909,  p.  23.  Tlie  results  for  the  years  1905-08  are  all  to  be  found  at  tlie 
place  quoted,  and  should  be  preferred  to  the  results  given  in  earlier  reports,  as 
an  improvement  in  the  method  of  calculating  the  population  at  each  age  has 
been  introduced. 
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(Table  3).  The  changes  in  the  two  sets  are  practically  identical,  so 
that  it  would  appear  to  be  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  proposed 
short  method  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  in  the  manner 
proposed. 

It  is  no  small  advantage  that  this  shortened  method  renders  the 
construction  of  tables  for  any  subdivision  of  ages  perfectly  easy.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  group  the  deaths  according  to  the  age-division 
for  which  it  is  desired  to  construct  the  table. 


Table  I— Tear  1909. 


(rL\ 

/    d.e\ 

Ages. 

S,-; 

ch: 

u; 

v-^j 

L., 

q.,- 

px 

r  0— 

116,559 

2,535 

■02174 

•97826 

100,000 

Weeks  <  „ 

114,024 
113,412 

612 
540 

•00536 
•00476 

•99464 
•99524 

97,826 
97,302 

L  3—  

112,872 

471 

•00417 
•01197 

•99583 

96,839 

r  1- 

112,401 

1,346 

•98803 

96,435 

2—  

111,055 

1,060 

•00954 

•99046 

95,281 

3—  

109,995 

912 

•00829 

•99171 

94,372 

4—  

109,083 

764 

•00700 

•99300 

93,590 

5-  

108,319 

676 

•00624 

•99376 

92,935 

Moiiths  ^ 

6—  

107,643 

624 

•00579 

•99421 

92,355 

7—  

107,019 

625 

•00584 

•99416 

91,820 

8—   .... 

106,394 

661 

•00621 

•99379 

91,284 

9—  

105,733 

611 

•00577 

•99423 

90,717 

10-  

105,122 

626 

•00595 

•991^5 

90,193 

Ui- 

104,496 

623 

•00596 

•99494 

89,655 

Survivors 

—       — 

— 

89  121 

(l...\ 

(2-mA 

A 

ges. 

I.,:  +  \ 

P'.c 

L' 

WX 

\2  +  mx/ 
P"x 

K 

r  0— 

11.5,291 

•93635 

100,000 

•02198 

•97825 

100,000 

1- 

113,718 

•99493 

98,635 

•00538 

•99463 

97,825 

2-  

113,142 

•99526 

98,135 

•00477 

■99524 

97,300 

L  3—  

r  1- 

112,633 

•99193 

97,670 

■00418 

•99582 

96,837 

111,728 

•98923 

96,882 

•01204 

■98S03 

96,432 

2—  

110,525 

•99107 

95,838 

•00959 

■99045 

95,278 

3-  

109.539 

•99234 

94,982 

•00832 

•99170 

94,368 

4—  

108,701 

•99337 

94,254 

•00702 

■99300 

93,585 

5—  

107,981 

•99398 

93.629 

•00626 

•99375 

92,930 

Months  -, 

6—  

107,331 

•99417 

93,065 

•00581 

•99420 

92,349 

7—  

106,706 

•99397 

92,522 

■00585 

■99416 

91,813 

8—  

106,063 

•99400 

91,964 

■00623 

•99378 

91,277 

9—  

105,427 

•99413 

91,412 

•00579 

■99422 

90,709 

10—  

101.,809 

•99403 

90,875 

■00597 

■99404 

90,185 

^1-  

104,184 

(-99403) 

90,332 

00597 

■99404 

89,647 

Survivors 

— 

— 

89,793 

— 

— 

89,113 

1911.] 
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Table  2. — Survivors  at  ages  1 — 12  months. 
[Short  method,  Roman  figures.     Long  metliod,  italic  figures.] 


1905. 

1900. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

(moiitlis). 

L.,         L, 

Lv 

96,272 
94,919 
93,785 
92,761 
91,896 
91.031 
90,254 
89,520 
8S,840 
88,133 
87,513 

i. 

Lv 

Lx 

L;. 

Lx 

L. 

iv 

1—   

2—  

3—  .... 

4—  

5—  

6  -  

7 —  

8—  

9—  

10—  

11—  

96,112  96,1SS 
94,694.  94,795 
93,580  93,701 
92,624  92,761 
91,809, 9 /,95S' 
91,033  91,194 
90,297  90,466 
S9,623  S9,799 
8%9-28  S9,110 
88,260  SS\444 
87,612  S7,797 

96,320 
94,983 
93,859 
92,845 
91,988 
91,130 
90,360 
^9,631 
88,956 
S8,254 
87,639 

96,108 
94,808 
93,822 
92,949 
92,274 
91,698 
91,103 
90,544 
89,981 
89,431 
89,911 

96,219 
94,953 
93,990 
93,137 
92,475 
91,910 
91,326 

90,774 
90,217 
89,670 
89,153 

96,412 
95,138 
94,153 
93,311 
92,580 
91,927 
91,327 
90,778 
90,221 
89,701 
89,178 

96,437 

95,173 
94,196 
93,360 
92,033 
91,985 
91,391 
90,f^47 
90,295 
89,779 
89,259 

96,435  96,567 
95,281  95,450 
94,372  94,56§ 
93,590  93,809 
92,935  93,172 
92,355  92,605 
91.820!  92,077 
91,284  91,546 
90,717  90,983 
90,193  90,461 
89,655  89,927 

Survivors 

87,055  $7,23S 

86,882 

>i7,OI2 

88,355 

SS,598 

88,648 

§8,730 

89,121 

§9,395 

Note. — The  tables  published  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  County  begin 
at  0—1  month.  The  survivors  at  ages  prior  to  1 — 2  months  cannot,  therefore,  be 
compared. 


Table  3. — Survivors  at  end  0/  first  year  of  life. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

"  Short  method  '  j 

87,055 
100 

86,882 
998 

88,355 
101-4 

88,648 
101-8 

89,121 
102  3 

"  Long  method"  < 

87,238 
100 

87,012 
99-7 

8§,59§ 
101-5 

§8,730 
101-7 

§9,395 
102-4 
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1. — Roijal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and  Helief  of  Distress. 
Appendix  Volume  XXXIII.  "  Foreign  and  Colonial  systems  of  j^oor 
relief,  with  a  memorandum  on  the  relief  of  famines  in  India." 
(Cd-5441).     H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1910.     Price  ss.  gd. 

The  knowledge  of  what  has  been  tried  and  what  is  being  done 
by  other  countries  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  subjects  of  social 
importance  is  always  interesting  and  generally  instructive,  whether 
as  a  signpost  or  a  danger  signal.  In  Russia,  indeed,  half  a  century 
ago,  when  there  was  a  distinction,  not  altogether  conventional, 
between  the  person  imbued  with  Western  culture  {Vhomme  civilis4) 
and  the  rest,  it  was  the  invariable  custom  to  start  any  project  of 
innovation  or  reform  with  an  elaliorate  inquiry  and  exposition 
of  what  had  been  done  in  the  matter  by  foreign  Governments.  In 
this  country  recourse  to  such  investigations  has  not  been  as  fre- 
quent as  it  perhaps  should  have  been,  except  within  comparatively 
recent  times ;  but  now  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned.  In  regard 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  about  which  the  last  inquiry  abroad  was 
apparently  made  in  1872,  the  delay  may  fairly  be  deemed  justifi- 
able, as  in  most  of  the  countries  likely  to  yield  useful  information 
the  system  of  relief  has  been  organised  or  materially  reformed 
within  the  last  forty  years  or  so.  Moreover,  in  most  of  the 
instances  quoted  in  the  volume  under  review,  the  changes  have 
been  very  largely  in  the  direction  of  special  branches  of  the  subject, 
and  have  not  grappled  with  the  general  undeilying  principles  of 
relief.  The  provisions  made,  therefore,  are  more  or  less  experimen- 
tal, and  they  are  also  dependent,  obviously,  upon  local  conditions 
of  administration,  tradition,  and  temperament  to  an  extent  which 
interferes  with  their  adaptability  to  a  different  atmosphere.  On 
the  former  point,  the  reviewer  of  the  vast  amount  of  data  here 
collected  remarks  that,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  no 
country  has  yet  succeeded  in  devising  a  poor  law  system  which 
is  considered  satisfactory — presumably  by  the   authorities  in  the 
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country  in  question  ;  and  for  this  conclusion  he  gives  reasons  based 
on  both  general  principles  and  specific  facts.  As  to  the  details  of 
prescription  and  practice,  the  primary  information  was  obtained 
through  a  scries  of  questions  adtlrcssed  to  the  various  CTOvernments. 
Before  the  meaning  of  the  answers  could  be  fully  appreciated,  how- 
evei',  it  was  founcl  necessary  to  supplement  these  data  with  an 
account  of  the  general  system  of  relief  in  each  countiy,  fortified 
with  citation  of  laws  and  executive  ordinances,  all  of  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  volume.  This  mass  of  fact  and  history  is 
for  the  specialist,  Imt  to  the  "  general  reader  "  the  woik  is  made 
palatable  by  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  summaries  added  by 
Mr.  C.  Adair  Hore,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  whom  the 
preparation  and  editing  of  this  appendix  was  entrusted.  The  pre- 
fatory remarks  in  particular,  and  the  classification  of  the  different 
systems  which  immediately  follows  them,  are  well  worth  attention. 
The  whole  field  is  here  reviewed  in  the  fulness  of  experience  and 
study.  General  tendencies  are  acutely  disentangled  from  the  em- 
barrassing minutise  of  administrative  machinery ;  and  the  breadth 
of  view  and  general  fairness  of  his  treatment  of  the  sul>ject  are  by 
no  means  impaired  by  his  not  withholding  from  his  readers  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  a  pretty  accurate  surmise  as  to  what  he  himself 
thinks  about  it  all.  From  the  communities  to  which  the  bulk  of 
this  volume  refers  it  is  a  far  cry  to  India,  especially  as  in  the 
latter  country,  owing  partly  to  the  light  demands  of  tropical  life, 
still  more  to  the  influence  of  the  caste-tie,  no  system  of  public  relief 
is  found  necessary  in  ordinary  circumstances.  When  called  for, 
moreover,  by  a  wide-spread  calamity  such  as  famine,  the  principles 
and  methods  of  alleviation  differ  from  Western  experience  as  much 
as  do  the  physical  and  social  conditions.  The  distress  is  tem- 
porary, and  there  is  no  c|uestion  of  chronic  relief.  It  is  not 
localised  in  a  certain  industry,  as  was  the  great  cotton  famine  of 
half  a  century  ago,  but,  like  the  potato  famine  of  an  earlier  date, 
it  affects  the  whole  country  side.  The  relations  between  the 
landed  interests  and  the  State,  too,  entail  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
an  inmiediate  and  close  responsibility,  not  known  to  the  West.  It 
is  true,  as  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  that 
the  principal  subjects  for  consideration  in  the  case  are  the  peasants 
and  their  labourers,  but  the  dependence  of  the  drought-stricken 
tract  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  these  classes.  Where  the  popu- 
lation is  congregated  into  independent  village  communities  the 
whole  prospers  or  suffers  with  the  harvest,  and  measures  of  relief 
accordingly  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  primitive  industries 
of  such  communities,  albeit  not  directly  connected  with  Mother 
Earth.  The  link,  then,  which  the  chairman  may  be  held  to  have 
been  well  advised  in  indicating  between  Indian  famine  administra- 
tion and  the  problems  which  the  Commission  had  immediately 
before  it  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  character  of  the  measures 
summarised  in  this  section  of  the  Appendix,  but  rather  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  was  handled  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. The  thorough  preliminary  investigation  of  details ;  the 
careful  choice  of  the  general  principles  to  be  applied ;  the  adaptation 
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of  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  those  principles  to  greatly  varying 
local  conditions,  and  the  adequate  preparation  for  mobilising  the 
forces  of  relief  as  soon  as  their  services  are  required — all  these 
matters  bear  the  impress  of  experience,  and  are  thus  not  without 
their  interest  in  regard  to  the  general  questions  involved.  The 
long  acc|uaintance  of  the  chairman  with  the  problems  of  Indian 
administration  brought  home  to  him,  no  doubt,  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  late  years  in  the  efficiency  of  the  measures  taken  for 
the  mitigation  of  the  inevitable  hardships  of  serious  failure  of 
crops  :  but  the  improvement  can  only  be  appreciated  to  the  full 
by  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  remember  their  empirical 
famine  work  in  the  last  generation,  and  can  compare  it  with  the 
task  of  their  successors,  which,  though  in  no  wit  less  arduous  and 
responsible,  has  been  rendered  by  system  and  foresight  incomparably 
more  effective.  J.A.B. 

2. — Forest  resources  of  the  woiid.  By  Raphael  Zon,  Chief  of 
Sylvics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Service, 
Bulletin  83.     Washington,  1910. 

This  JHilletin  of  some  ninety  pages  is  intended  to  give  a  review 
of  the  forest  resources  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  It 
consists  of  a  considerable  mass  of  statistics  on  the  subject,  each 
country  being  treated  separately ;  and  such  information  as  the 
author  was  able  to  collect,  nearly  entirely  from  official  sources,  is 
given  for  each,  regarding  area  under  forests,  estimates  of  the  present 
stand  of  timber,  annual  cut,  imports  and  exports,  consumption, 
prices,  &c. 

Unfortunately  the  data  included  in  the  bulletin  are  so  out  of 
date  as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value  at  the  present  time.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  information  does  not  come  down  bej^ond  about 
1900  or  1901,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  countries.  Recent 
issues  of  annual  reports  have  mostly  been  ignored  :  e.g.,  the  references 
given  at  the  end  of  the  work,  relating  to  Great  Britain,  enumerate 
the  Statistical  Abstracts  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1900,  the 
Agriciiltural  Returns  of  1900,  &c.  For  this  country  accordingly  the 
data  as  to  area  of  woodland  do  not  come  down  beyond  1895,  nor 
values  of  imports  beyond  1900.  Some  prices  in  1902  have  been 
quoted  from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Departmental  Committee  in 
that  year,  and  a  few  more  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Hoyal  Scottish 
Arhoricultural  Society  for  1906,  while  the  author,  as  appears  from 
a  footnote,  is  acquainted  with  Sir  W.  Schlich's  "  Manual  of  Forestry  "  ; 
but  these  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  later  works  dealing  with 
British  forestry  that  have  come  wuthin  his  cognisance. 

Nor  can  the  data  given  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  conclusive. 
On  p.  9  Austria-Hungary  is  stated  to  be  the  greatest  exporting 
country  in  the  world.  This  statement  does  not,  however,  carry 
much  conviction  when  we  find  the  exports  given  on  p.  15  as 
320  million  cubic  feet  on  the  stump,  while  Canada's  exports  are 
quoted  two  pages  later  as  613  million  cubic  feet  in  1891.  Nor  is 
the  reader  helped  by  the  international  table  on  p.  73,  which  gives 
Russia's  net  exports  as  295   million  cubic  feet,  Sweden's  as  223, 
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Austria-Hungary's  as  183^,  and  Canada's  as  107  million  cubic  feet 
(averages  of  1897-1901).  A  bad  blunder  is  made  on  p.  59,  where 
Australasia  is  credited  with  a  forest  area  of  19 "8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  surface ;  this  figure  is  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  adding 
together  the  percentages  in  the  seven  Colonies  and  dividing  by 
seven.  (The  true  figure  is  about  5  per  cent.)  A  table  (p.  70),  in 
Avhich  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  what  countries  are  overcutting, 
appears  to  be  very  loosely  compiled.  Where  data  are  insufficient 
the  country  is  set  down  as  cutting  exactly  its  annual  growth  :  e.g., 
the  United  Kingdom  is  ci'cdited  with  an  annual  growth  and  cut  of 
45*5  cubic  feet  per  acre.  The  latter  estimate  is  taken  from  a  German 
source,  and  the  annual  cut  is  based  upon  the  following  logical  process 
of  reasoning:  "Assuming  that  in  England  only  the  annual  increment 
is  cut,  the  annual  growth  would  be  equal  to  the  total  cut."  For 
Canada  the  annual  growth  is  given  as  20  cubic  feet  per  acre,  the 
annual  cut  as  17,  "plus  great  fire  loss,  estimated  at  170  cubic  feet 
per  acre."  As  the  average  stand  is  estimated  (p.  16)  at  only 
2,000  feet,  b.m,  per  acre  (a  measure  representing  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  cubic  feet),  it  follows  clearly,  these  data  being  apparently 
ten  years  old,  that  there  can  now  be  no  forests  left  in  Canada ! 

On  the  whole — although  we  may  agree  with  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  timber,  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  apply  proper  management  to  the  per- 
manent forest  land  before  it  is  too  late — the  bulletin  cannot  be 
regarded  as  establishing  a  statistical  basis  for  the  argument. 

E.H.H. 

3. — Inleiding  tot  de  Beoefening  der  Statistic!:.  By  Dr.  C.  A. 
Verrijn  Stuart.  (Erste  Deel :  De  statistische  methode  en  hare 
toepassing  op  het  gebied  der  demografie.)  383  pp.  tiaarlem  : 
Bohn.     Price  (bound)  7.25  fl. 

The  rising  interest  in  social  problems  has  caused  a  change  in  the 
general  attitude  towards  statistics.  The  press  is  now  apt  to  give 
prominence  to  statistical  information,  where  formerly  newspapers 
rarely  inserted  more  than  statistical  jottings  in  columns  containing 
miscellaneous  notes.  This  indicates  a  desire  to  study  statistical 
methods  and  applications,  from  which  arises  the  need  on  the  part 
of  an  increasing  number  of  Dutch  students  of  economics  of  a  text- 
book on  the  subject.  It  is  for  them,  and  not  for  the  professional 
statistician,  that  Dr.  Verrijn  Stuart's  book  is  intended. 

The  author  purposes  (not  altogether  with  success)  to  leave,  as 
far  as  possible,,  historical  and  mathematical  details  to  historians 
and  writers  of  treatises  on  the  law  of  probalnlity.  He  refrains, 
likewise,  from  entering  deeply  into  the  much-debated  question  of 
the  scope  and  status  of  statistics.  The  first  half  of  the  volume 
treats  of  statistical  methods  in  the  abstract  (Bernoulli's  theorem, 
the  collection  of  materials,  means  and  percentages,  graphic  methods), 
concluding  with  two  long  historical  chapters,  and  a  brief  account  of 
international  organisation  in  the  sphere  of  statistics.  In  Part  II 
a  classification  of  practical  problems  suited  to  statistical  treatment 
leads  the  reader  to  expect  the  future  appearance  of  further  volumes 
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by  the  same  author,  dealing  respectively  with  statistics  of  intellectual 
characteristics  (religion,  criminology,  e^c),  of  economic  life  (occupa- 
tions, distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth,  labour  questions,  &c.), 
and  of  the  activities  of  the  State  (elections,  education,  &c.).  The 
present  volume  is  concerned,  as  regards  the  application  of  statistical 
methods,  exclusively  with  physical  conditions  and  developments. 

Thus,  in  considering  the  existing  state  of  population,  he  merely 
discusses  actual  numbers  and  methods  of  enumerating  population, 
the  density  of  population  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
growth  of  population  in  different  countries,  and  describes  investiga- 
tions into  the  composition  of  the  population  according  to  sex,  age, 
civil  status,  nationality  and  physical  condition  (anthropometrical 
investigations,  statistics  of  physical  defects,  &q.).  Statistics  of 
births,  marriages,  deaths  and  migration  are  dealt  with  in  a  section 
on  variations  in  population. 

Although  prominence  is  given  to  conditions  in  Holland,  the 
book  is  throughout  thoroughly  international  in  scope. 

Appended  are  copies  of  the  Dutch  census  form,  and  the  forms 
used  for  the  notification  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages.  S.S. 

4. — Le  calcul  mccanique  :  appareils  arithmMiqxies  et  algdhriques 
intSgrateurs.  Par  L.  Jacob,  xvi  +  412  pp.,  18mo.  Paris:  Octave 
Doin,  1911.     Price  5  fr. 

This  is  one  of  the  small  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedie  Scientifique, 
supplementing  two  volumes  already  issued  on  Numerical  Calculation 
by  M.  de  Montessus  and  M.  d'Aclhemar,  and  on  Graphical  Calcu- 
lation by  M.  d'Ocagne.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  title,  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  cover  in  the  space  at  his  command  all  forms  of 
mechanism  for  performing  numerical  calculations,  whether  these  are 
limited  to  the  simpler  operations  of  arithmetic  or  no.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  instruments  and  mechanisms  for  performing  arithmetical 
calculations,  either  exactly  as  with  the  abacus,  Napier's  "  bones " 
and  arithmetic  machines,  or  approximately  as  with  the  slide  rule  : 
the  second  part  to  algebraical  machines  such  as  difference  engines, 
mechanisms  for  the  solution  of  equations,  etc.  :  and  the  third  part 
to  integrators.  The  volume  contains  much  that  will  not  readily  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  will  be  of  interest  to  the  mathematical 
statistician  who  likes  to  know  something  of  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  devised  for  alleviating  arithmetical  work  by  the  use  of 
mechanism  or  instruments,  but  in  some  respects  we  fear  he  will  find 
the  volume  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  is,  in  fact,  too  great  for  the  space  at 
the  author's  disposal — for  fairly  complete  treatment  two  volumes  at 
least  might  well  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject — and  the  wisest 
course  does  not  always  seem  to  have  been  chosen  in  view  of  the 
necessary  selection  and  compression.  The  limitation  of  cost, 
moreover,  all  the  volumes  of  the  series  being  issued  at  a  imiform 
price,  seems  to  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  devote  an  adequate 
sum  to  the  reproduction  of  the  numerous  figures.  The  half-tone 
blocks  of  mechanism  are  frequently  so  "  fuzzy "  that  most  of  the 
detail  has  been  lost,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  description^ 
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in  the  text,  and  even  some  of  the  line  drawings  have  been  so  much 
reduced  in  scale  that  a  magnifier  is  almost  necessary  to  read  the 
figuring  or  grasp  the  construction.  A  division  of  the  matter  into 
two  volumes  might  have  rendered  possible  some  improvement  in 
this  respect  also.  If  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  as  we  hope  may- 
be the  case,  perhaps  it  may  be  found  possible  to  accept  this  suggestion. 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  retain  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  it 
would  be  better  to  eliminate  some  of  the  descriptions  which  are  at 
present  so  curt  as  to  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  the  corresponding 
figures  could  go  with  them.  It  is  surely  of  little  service,  for 
example,  to  give  merely  a  catalogue  cut  of  Biittner's  arithmometer, 
a  single  view  with  no  description  at  all  of  Grant's  machine,  or  a 
picture  of  Selling's  machine  with  a  description  so  brief  that  it  does 
not  even  call  attention  to  the  essential  and  novel  feature  of  the 
mechanism — the  use  of  the  "  lazy-tongs  "  for  giving  the  partial 
products.  The  space  saved  in  this  way  might  enable  the  author  to 
substitute  for  the  lists  of  names  and  dates  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters 
references  to  the  original  memoirs,  or  to  other  works,  in  which 
descriptions  of  the  mechanisms  cited  could  be  found  ;  the  short 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  useful,  but  insufficient. 
Should  a  second  edition  be  issued  it  will  also  be  possible  to  correct 
the  spelling  of  the  names  given.  Mehmke  frequently  appears  as 
Memhke,  A.  Sharp  as  Scharp,  Hele  Shaw  as  Hele  Schaw  or  even  as 
Helle  Schaw;  such  numerous  errors  in  names  should  have  been 
avoided.  G.U.Y. 

5. — Child  problems.  By  Geo.  B.  Mangold,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Director,  St.  Louis  School  of  Social  Economy.  (The  Citizens' 
Library.)     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.     Price  5s.  6d. 

"  The  chief  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  give  its  readers  a  general 
view  of  the  principal  social  child  problems  of  to-day."  There  is 
probably  scarcely  any  subject  about  which  there  is  so  much  diversity 
of  opinion  as  that  of  child  rearing,  using  that  phrase  in  its  widest 
sense.  Yet  the  author  has  attempted  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the 
wdiole  problem  in  a  book  of  some  380  pages,  small  octavo,  in  which 
he  has  sought  to  produce  a  work  adapted  "to  the  use  of  the  student 
engaged  in  college  or  university  work,  and  also  to  the  general 
reader  who  wishes  to  cultiv^ate  this  important  field  of  social 
endeavour."  Such  two-fold  objective  in  book-making  is  always 
risky,  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  author  has  not  escaped 
scot-free. 

The  book  ^pens  with  an  introductory  chapter  giving  a  brief 
general  survey  of  the  subject,  which  is  then  dealt  with  in  more 
detail  in  five  "  books,"  headed  (i)  infant  and  child  mortality ;  (ii) 
recent  aspects  of  educational  reform  ;  (iii)  child  labour  ;  (iv)  the 
delinquent  child  ;  and  (v)  the  dependent  and  neglected  child.  Of 
the  five  "  books  "  the  first  alone  gives  any  statistics,  and  very  few 
there.  Indeed,  there  is  practically  nothing  to  criticise  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  except  to  note  that  the  rates  in  the 
principal  table  of  mortality  (page  45)  are  for  the  year  1900,  and 
that  there  are  none  of  later  date.     We  also  note  the  use  of  "  mean 
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age  at  death  "as  a  standard  of  classificatiun  of  the  diseases  of  child- 
hood, which  should  be  determined  by  morbidity  rates,  and  of  the 
proportions  of  deaths  under  one  and  under  five  years  to  the  deaths 
at  all  ages,  a  practice  which  has  been  condemned  as  fallacious. 

Statistics  apart,  there  is  much  in  the  book  to  interest  readers  in 
this  country.  In  each  of  the  "  books  "  ii-v  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  can  be  obtained,  princ'ipally  by  way  of  contrast  between 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  United  States  and  here.  In  the  former 
country  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality  appears  to  be  undertaken 
more  energetically  and  thoroughly  than  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  conditions  of  child  labour  are  much  worse  in  the  States,  over 
one  and  three-quarter  millions  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  15  years  being  "occupied"  at  the  date  of  the  census 
of  1900. 

American  views  on  education  are  always  stimulating,  education 
in  the  United  States  being  generally  in  advance  of  that  in  this 
country.  The  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  that  vexed  question 
of  medical  inspection,  and  its  corollary,  medical  treatment,  of 
school  children.  He  advocates  a  separate  service,  apart  from  the 
educational  and  health  services,  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  In 
the  matter  of  education  reform,  he  has  overlooked  one  important 
part  of  the  question,  viz.,  the  real  efficiency  of  present  methods  to 
secure  "education"  as  distinct  from  "instruction."  That  the  latter 
is  the  main  result  is,  we  think,  indicated  by  the  eagerness  displayed 
by  the  children  to  escape  from  school  and  take  up  work,  a  fact  on 
which  the  author  lays  considerable  stress.  E.D. 

6. — The  Imperial  Organization  of  Trade.  By  Geoffrey  Drage. 
xviii  +  374  pp.,  8\"0.  London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1911. 
Price  I  OS.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  if  all  of  it  was  not  actually  written  "  for  the  occasion," 
has  at  any  rate  been  published  "at  the  present  time,"  as  the  author 
himself  states  in  his  Preface,  "with  a  view  to  advancing  the  closer 
Union  of  the  Empire  in  trade  matters  "  at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Imperial  Conference.  In  the  course  of  an  Introduction  and  Con- 
clusion, and  five  further  chapters  bearing  respectively  the  significant 
titles  of  Free  Trade,  Imperial  Preference,  Retaliation,  Tariff"  Reform 
and  CTcneral  Tendencies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Drage  attempts, 
with  the  help  of  many  quotations  from  the  utterances  of  prominent 
public  men,  and  of  an  abundance  of  facts  and  figures  drawn  mostly 
from  official  sources,  to  supply  an  opportune  review,  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  detached  but  attentive  observer,  of  the  various  pros 
and  cons  of  Avhat  is  commonly  described  as  the  fiscal  controversy. 
He  points  out  indeed  at  the  beginning  of  his  essay  that  much  is 
imperatively  needed,  and  that,  with  the  expenditure  of  some 
concentrated  study  and  persevering  effort,  much  could  speedily  be 
accomplished,  in  such  a  direction  as  uniformity  of  legislation 
throughout  the  Empire  on  naturalisation,  patents,  trademarks, 
currency,  weights  and  measures,  and  the  like;  or,  again,  in  the 
achievement  of  greater  uniformity  of  administration,  which,  as  he 
urges,  is  obviously  lacking  in  that  particular  matter  of  the  collection 
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of  trade  statistics  where  it  might  prove  of  sensible  advantage, 
assiduity  and  knowledge  are  alike  demanded.  To  these  pertinent 
considerations  he  returns  at  tlie  close  of  the  volume ;  nevertheless, 
as  he  argues  with  force,  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  such  minor 
problems  would  still  leave  open  the  question  which  rightly,  or 
inevitably,  dominates  the  rest.  That  is  uniformity  of  trade  policy  ; 
which  is  accoi'dingly  the  main  subject  that  he  handles. 

Readers  of  the  book  would  probably  be  prepared  to  find  that 
little  novelty  is  possil)le  in  the  presentation  of  both  sides  of  a  case 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  by  now  worn  threadbare  in 
consequence  of  the  prolonged  discussions  of  the  last  eight  years. 
But,  while  the  author  accepts,  for  instance,  from  Professor  von 
Schulze-Gaevernitz  the  suggestive  view  that  this  country  is  tending 
to  become  a  "  Rentner  .Staat,"  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  will  live  in  comparative  idleness  on  the  interest 
drawn  from  foreign  investments,  there  is,  we  believe,  originality  in 
his  conclusion  that  one  remedy  for  this  state  of  aflairs,  which  we 
understand  him  to  regardrather  as  a  symptom  of  regrettable  decadence 
than  as  a  fitting  object  for  the  complacency  sometimes  exhibited,  will 
be  found  in  a  hardening  of  the  race  by  increased  employment  in  the 
active  work  of  shipping.  The  attitude,  however,  adopted  by  him 
upon  this  topic  is  so  far  characteristic  of  that  which  he  endeavours 
to  preserve  in  the  other  portions  of  his  treatment  that  he  honestly 
strives  here  as  throughout  to  be  impartial.  The  "  convinced  Free 
Trader"  might  indeed, we  suspect,  with  unconcealed  reluctance  extend 
a  grudging  recognition  to  some  of  the  concessions  made  by  Mr. 
Drage  and  to  some  of  the  reservations  introduced  and  emphasised. 
But  on  the  whole  perhaps  he  would  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  less  dissatisfied  than  his  opponents  in  the  fiscal  controversy. 
For  Mr.  Drage's  final  conclusions  would  certainly  fail  to  win  the 
approbation  of  the  thorough  advocates  of  Preference  or  of  Retalia- 
tion ;  and,  if  he  has  not  in  fact  succeeded  in  the  sviperhuman  task  of 
ridding  his  mind  of  all  ixirfi  jtriA,  such  bias  as  he  shows  inclines  in 
the  direction  of  the  "  orthodox  "  traditions,  which  for  many  years  have 
held  in  willing  bondage  the  intellects  and  reasonings  of  many,  if  not 
most,  English  economists.  It  is  a  hard  saying,  savouring  too  much 
of  partialit}^  to  remark  with  such  positiveness  as  Mr.  Drage  employs 
that  "  no  sufficient  proof  has  been  advanced  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  to  show  that  a  system  of  preference  for  Colonial  produce  is 
feasible,  or  that  it  would  promote  the  closer  union  of  the  P^mpire  or 
further  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Nor  again  would  the 
ardent  Tariff  Reformer  credit  the  assertion  that  it  was  a  judge,  and 
not  an  advocate,  who  was  speaking,  when  he  heard  our  author 
arguing  about  the  "  special  danger  of  diverting  the  attention  of  our 
manufacturers  "  from  the  mai-kets  of  the  principal  protected  foreign 
countries  "by  such  attractive  ideas  as  Protection  or  Imperial 
Preference,  when  they  ought  to  concentrate  their  whole  energy  on 
competition  in  their  business." 

Still  he  does,  according  to  his  powers,  endeavour  to  bring  "  light " 
rather  than  "  heat "  to  l)ear  upon  his  statement  of  the  present 
situation,  as  well  as  on  his  narrative  of  that  past  history  of  which  it 
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is  the  outcome;  and,  whether  we  are  Free  Traders  or  Tariff 
Eeformers,  we  should  all  concur  in  his  sane  and  j^ertinent  observa- 
tion that  the  question  of  the  imperial  organisation  of  trade  raises  a 
host  of  varied  points,  needing  careful  study  and  judicial  measurement 
of  the  relative  valiclity  of  different  arguments.  We  should  assent 
no  less  cordially  to  his  declaration  that  the  problem  has  now  become 
larger  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  perhaps  conceived,  when  he  opened 
the  debate  in  1903.  But  we  should  also  note  that  events  move 
quickly,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  itself  unforeseen 
developments  have  opened  new  aperrns.  Had  the  publication  of 
this  very  book  been  postponed  for  a  few  months  only  Mr.  Drage 
himself  would  probably  have  found  it  necessary  to  recast  some  of 
his  sentences  on  the  possibilities  of  Canadian  and  American 
Reciprocity  ;  and  perhaps  the  reconciliation  between  the  views  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Leader  of  the  Canadian 
Opposition,  quoted  on  his  title  page,  has  already  become  less  easy  to 
accomplish  than  he  represents  or  considers  it  to  be.  The  urgency, 
however,  of  an  early  and  a  satisfactorj^  solution  of  the  fiscal  problem 
has  not  diminished,  and  this  book  may  conceivably  help  to  that 
desirable  result.  If  so,  the  pains  Mr.  Drage  has  evidently  taken  to 
produce  a  full,  readable  and  accurate  account  of  the  status  quo  will  be 
suitably  rewarded.  It  certainly  should  now  find  a  place  on  the 
shelves  set  aside  for  fiscal  literature.  L.L.P. 

7. — Die  Deutschen  Anleihcn.  Von  Hugo  Heyman.  Berlin  :  Putt- 
kammer  und  Miihlbrecht.     Price  5  m.  40  pf. 

This  book  has  a  wider  scope  than  its  title  implies.  Instead  of 
dealing  merely  with  German  loans  it  discusses  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  Empire  as  they  now  exist.  It  also  enters  into  most  useful 
and  opportune  comparisons  of  the  public  finance  of  Germany, 
England  and  France.  For  us  this  is  a  specially  valuable  exercise. 
VVe  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  measure  our  financial  and  economic 
strength  against  nations  which  are  becoming  keen  rivals  to  us 
commercially  and  otherwise.  This  rivalry,  as  yet  pacific,  may 
develop  into  something  much  worse,  but  putting  aside  that  ultimate 
and  final  issue,  there  is  much  need  for  nations  to  realise  their  relative 
positions  in  the  international  struggle  for  power  and  influence. 
Germany  has  forged  so  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  is  now  so  frankly 
determined  to  hold  her  own  there,  that  less  pushing  States  are 
disconcerted.  They  wonder  how  much  farther  she  is  to  go,  and 
that  all-important  cpiestioii  must  depend  on  the  resources  she  has  in 
reserve. 

It  is  possible  to  take  two  opposite  views  of  the  financial  future 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  both  of  them  may  be  substantially 
correct.  Its  natural  resources  are  enormous,  and  they  are  now 
being  systematically  developed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally 
evident  that  they  are  being  heavily  mortgaged.  It  may  surprise 
most  readers  to  learn  that  between  Imperial  loans.  State  loans  and 
commercial  loans  the  public  debt  of  Germany  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  this  matter,  if  in  no  other,  the  Germans 
have  overtaken  us,  and  if  their  present  rate  of  borrowing  be  kept 
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up  they  will  soon  be  well  iihead  of  us.     Mr.  Heyman's  summary  of 
German  indebtedness  runs  into  sensational  figures. 

First  he  states  the  sum  total  of  Imperial  loans  outstanding  at 
4,996  million  marks  (249,800,000^.).  iSecondly,  he  calculates  the 
aggregate  of  State  loans  at  the  same  date  (October,  1910)  to  have 
been  15,000  million  marks  (750,000,000/.)  and  the  communal  debts 
at  5,408  millions  (270,400,000/.).  This  gives  us  a  grand  total  of 
1,270  millions  sterling,  a  figure  which  should  reconcile  us  to  our 
own  1,254  millions  of  combined  national  and  local  indebtedness. 
The  British  national  debt  will  be  about  760  millions  sterling  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecj[uer  has  to  deal  with  it  in  his  next 
Budget.  The  latest  available  returns  of  municipal  and  other  local 
debts  showed  an  aggregate  of  494  millions ;  consecpently  we  are 
still  a  few  millions  under  Germany.  In  Mr.  Heyman's  book  the 
economic  student  will  find  a  mass  of  interesting  details  on  these 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  W.R.L. 

8. — La  politique  hudgMaire  en  Europe :  les  tendances  acfueUes. 
Conferences  organis^es  a  la  Society  des  anciens  Aleves  de  I'f^cole 
libre  des  Sciences  politiques.  xxiv  +  316  pp.  Paris:  F^lix 
Alcan,  1910.     Price  3  f r.  50  c. 

During  recent  years  most  of  the  important  States  of  the  world 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to  reconsider  their  revenue 
systems  and  methods  of  financial  administration,  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  heavy  increases  of  expenditure  resulting  partly  from  war 
(as  in  Russia  and  Japan)  or  the  preparation  for  war,  and  partly 
from  the  growing  demand  for  further  State  action  in  respect  of 
such  matters  as  education  and  social  reform.  The  coincidence  that 
financial  legislation  was  the  dominant  interest  of  British  and 
German  domestic  politics  in  1909  induced  the  Society  des  Sciences 
Politiques  to  organise  the  course  of  lectures  contained  in  the  present 
volume.  The  course  consisted  of  four  lectures  delivered  by  various 
authorities  on  the  financial  sj'stems  and  recent  policy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  German  Empire,  Russia  and  Turkey ;  and  these  are 
followed  by  an  essay  in  which  M.  Raphael  Georges-Levy  examines 
the  salient  features  of  the  latest  budgets  of  the  four  countries 
named,  in  comparison  with  that  of  France,  and  endeavours  to 
derive  some  practical  conclu.sions  from  the  study.  The  contributions 
of  the  chairmen  at  the  various  lectures  are  interesting  as  statements 
of  the  impressions  of  distinguished  non-experts. 

The  lectures,  which  are  all  valuable,  vary  greatly  in  character 
and  scope,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  the 
financial  systems  to  which  they  relate.  The  lengthiest  and  most 
statistical  is  that  upon  Russia,  by  M.  A.  Raftalovich  ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
best  be  described  as  a  eulogy  upon  Russian  financial  administration 
—praise  which  is  certainly  merited  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the 
debt  is  concerned,  and  an  optimistic  survey  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions and  prospects  of  that  Empire,  which  has,  indeed,  shown 
unexpected  recuperative  power.  M.  RafFalovich's  optimism  was 
doubtless  in  this  instance  particularly  welcome  to  a  French  audience  ; 
but  each  of  his  fellow  lecturers  seems  to  have  approached  his  own 
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particular  subject  in  the  same  spirit.  M.  Picot's  lecture  on  the 
United  Kingdom  has  especial  reference  to  the  1909  Budget,  and  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  personality  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Whilst 
offering  some  criticisms  of  the  Chancellor's  economics,  M.  Picot  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  his  actual 
policy,  which  is  in  fact  regarded  only  as  the  elaboration,  to  meet 
increased  needs,  of  a  long-established  and  generally  accepted  scheme 
of  national  finance.  Incidentally,  M.  Picot  (as  M.  Georges-Levy 
later)  pays  a  tribute  to  the  British  dealings  with  the  National  Debt, 
always  a  matter  of  admiration  to  continental  financiers.  M.  Henri 
Gans,  dealing  with  the  German  Empire,  lays  stress  upon  the 
extraordinary  errors  of  German  financial  policy  since  1871  — 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  matricular  contributions,  and  the  com- 
plications carried  in  their  train,  the  piling-up  of  debt,  and  the 
neglect  of  a  sinking  fund ;  he  points  to  the  inelasticity  of  a  revenue 
system  mainly  restricted  to  indirect  taxation  ;  he  regrets  the  extent 
to  which  the  protective  system  has  been  carried  under  agrarian 
influence  (regarding  it  as  handicapping  industry)  and  the  attitude 
of  the  agrarians  towards  the  Imperial  Government's  scheme  of 
financial  reform.  But  he  has,  quite  properly,  full  confidence  in 
Germany's  al)ility  to  bear  with  ease,  under  a  better  system,  a  much 
heavier  burden  of  taxation  than  is  at  present  laid  upon  her.  Finally, 
M.  Charles  Laurent,  whose  lecture  is  devoted  chiefly  to  an  account 
of  the  reform  of  financial  administration  in  Turkey  (a  work  in  which 
he  himself  has  taken  a  distinguished  share),  manages  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  even  of  the  prospects  of  that  Empire.  This  is  not 
easy,  in  face  of  recurring  heavy  deficits  (that  for  1911-12  will  be  at 
least  lo  millions  sterling),  the  result  of  the  mingled  venality  and 
incompetence  of  the  previous  regime ;  but  M.  Laurent,  realising  that 
an  increase  of  direct  taxation  would  be  inadvisable  in  the  case  of  a 
population  so  predominantly  agricultural  and  poor  as  is  that  of 
Turkey,  3'et  looks  for  an  enlarged  revenue  to  the  better  collection 
of  existing  taxes,  notably  the  customs,  to  the  advance  of  the 
customs  duties  by  a  further  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  to  new 
excises  on  tobacco,  petroleum,  &c.,  when  the  consent  of  the  Powers 
has  been  obtained. 

It  is  left  for  M.  Eaphael  Georges-Levy  to  be  severely  critical 
and  somewhat  pessimistic.  His  essay,  with  the  summarised  budgets 
which  it  offers,  is  of  considerable  value,  but  it  suff"ers.from  the 
defects  of  its  materials.  No  real  comparison  between  the  five 
budgets  is  possible ;  they  do  not  relate  to  similar  State  conditions. 
Doubtless  comparison  can  properly  be  made  between  the  budgets  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  but  it  cannot  be  so  made  between 
their  budgets  and  that  of  the  German  Empire,  which  is  a  federal 
budget  and  omits,  therefore,  on  both  its  revenue  and  expenditure 
sides,  items  which  perforce  appear  in  the  other  two  (both  M.  Gans 
and  M.  Georges-Levy  pay  scant  attention  to  the  German  State 
budgets) ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  Russia,  the  financial 
problems  of  Turkey  are  not  in  the  same  category  with  those  of  the 
Western  States.  Nevertheless,  M.  Georges-L^vy  contrives  to  draw 
some  morals  for  his  countrymen,  and  to  ofter  some  suggestive  general 
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conclusions  and  criticisms.  Whilst  his  obvious  douhts  as  to  State 
systems  of  social  insurance,  his  hostility  to  the  State  ownciship  of 
industrial  enterprises  (with  its  criticism  of  the  financial  results  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  railways  and  its  contention  that  the  financial 
results  of  State  productive  monopolies  could  o;enerally  be  Ijetter 
attained  by  an  excise  on  the  article  monopolised),  and  his  remarks 
as  to  the  uneconomic  character  of  the  ever-increasing  expenditure 
upon  armaments,  present  little  that  is  new,  they  serve  as  a  useful 
corrective  to  the  more  optimistic  views  of  his  colleagues.         P. A. 

9. — Direkte  Staats-  und  Gcmeindedeuern  in  der  Schweiz :  die 
heutige  Belastung  physischer  Personen  durch  direkte  Staats-  und 
Gemeindesteuern  in  der  Schweiz,  mit  besonderer  Bei-iicksichtigung 
der  Progression,  von  Peter  Hans  Weiler.  viii  4-  260  and  118  pp. 
Zurich:  Art.  Institut  Orell  Fiissli,  1910.     Price  8  f  r. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  work,  by  a  German  in\'estigator, 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  examin- 
ation of  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of  the  progressive  taxation 
of  property  or  income  has  been  adopted  in  the  25  (or,  counting  the 
federal,  26)  tax  systems  of  Switzerland,  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  has  been  carried  out  in  practice.  As  it  has  been  adopted  in  most 
of  the  cantons  for  both  cantonal  and  communal  taxation,  and  as 
the  forms  employed  in  the  various  cantons  differ  greatly  one  from 
another,  the  intensity  of  the  enquiry  is  altogether  disproportionate 
to  its  geographical  extent.  After  a  brief  theoretical  introduction 
and  a  short  sketch  of  the  historical  development  of  progressive 
taxation  in  Switzerland,  Dr.  Weiler  proceeds  to  analyse  the  systems 
in  force,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  general  types,  and  with  special 
regard  to  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  smaller  taxpayers.  In  the 
second  part  of  the  volume  (199  pp.),  the  methods  utilised  in  each  of 
the  cantons  are  described  and  criticised  in  detail,  the  cantons  being 
grouped  according  as  they  have  (i)  proportionate  tax  systems  and 
(a)  actually  proportional  taxation  or  (/>)  actual  progressive  taxation ; 
(ii)  progressive  cantonal  taxes  and  proportional  communal  taxes  ; 
(iii)  progressive  cantonal  taxes  and  partially  progressive  communal 
taxes  ;  and  (iv)  progressive  cantonal  and  communal  taxes.  Then 
follow  an  appendix  containing  .36  pages  of  extracts  from  the  various 
cantonal  laws  dealing  with  this  method  of  taxation  ;  79  pages  of 
tables  showing  the  rates  at  Avhich  the  small,  middle-class  and  large 
taxpayers  are  taxed  for  cantonal  and  communal  purposes  in  each 
canton  ;  and  three  pages  of  bibliography. 

The  information  contained  in  Dr.  AVeiler's  work  is  thus  very 
comprehensive  and  minute — its  acquisition  has  evidently  involved 
much  labour  and  research  ;  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  the  technique  of  taxation,  but  the  book  is,  perhaps  inevitably, 
too  technical  to  appeal  to  any  except  a  certain  few.  P.A. 
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10. — Other  Neiv  Publications* 

[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  iu  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Avenel  (Fie.  Georges  D').  D^coiivertes  d'Histoire  sociale,  1200-1910. 
334  pp.,  8vo.     Paris:  Ernest  Flammarion,  1911.     Price  3  fr.  50  c. 

[An  interesting  and  readable  account  of  social  conditions  in  France  during 
the  past  700  years.  Prices  of  various  commodities  and  wages  during  this 
period  have  been  the  basis  of  the  author's  researches,  and  they  have 
revealed  many  unexpected  results.] 

Bentivich  (Norman).    The  Declaration  of  London,  with  an  introduction 

and  notes  and  appendices.     175  pp.,  8vo.     London:    Effingham 

Wilson,  1911.     Price  5s.  net. 

[The  author's  object  is  to  explain  the  contents  of  the  Declaration  of  London 

as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  and  to  correct  some  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the 

changes  which  it  would  introduce  into  our  prize  law.] 

Chiozza-Money  (L.  G.).     Eiches   and   Poverty   (1910).     Tenth   and 

Eevised  Edition,    xxiv-i-355  pp.,  8vo.    1911.    London  :  Methuen 

and  Co.     Price  5s.  net. 

[The  author  iu  (his  edition  revises  his  earlier  estimates  as  to  the  distribution 

of  wealtli,  the  inequalities  of  wliicli,  he  considers,  have  increased,  owing 

to  the  stationary  character  of  wages  and  the  increased  cost  of  living.] 

Fox  {IV.  H.).  The  Company-Secretary,  containing  a  full  description 
of  the  duties  of  the  Company-Secretary,  with  an  appendix  of 
Forms  and  precedents,  including  those  under  the  Companies 
(Consolidation)  Act,  1908.  Sixth  Edition.  460  pp.,  fol.  1911. 
London  :  Gee  and  Co.     Price  2^s.  net. 

[A  useful  compilation  of  information  as  to  tiie  formation,  carrying  on  and 
voluntary  liquidation  of  joint  stock  companies.] 

Harms  {Dr.  Bernhard)  Das  Staatswissenschaftliche  Institut  an  der 
Universitat  Kiel.  Unter  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  seiner 
"Abteilung  fiir  Seeverkehr  und  Weltwirtschaft."  31  pp.,  8vo. 
Jena,  1911.     Gustav  Fischer. 

[An  address  at  the  opening  of  the  section  for  sliipping  and  trade  of  the 
Inslifute  of  Political  Science  of  the  University  of  Kiel.] 

Herbert  {Edward  G.).  New  ^ra  :  a  socialist  romance.  212  pp., 
8vo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1911.     Price  15.  net. 

Heyrnan  {Hugo).  Die  Deutschen  Anleihen.  278  pp.,  8 vo.  Berlin: 
Puttkammer  and  Midilbrecht,  1911.     Price  5  m.  40  pf . 

Hoivells  {Clarence  S.).  Transport  facilities  in  the  mining  and  indus- 
trial districts  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  their  history 
and  future  development.  56  pp.,  la.  8vo.  London  :  P.  S.  King 
and  Son,  1911.     Price  2s.  net, 

[The  author's  object  is  to  trace  the  development  of  transport  facilities  in 
South  Wales,  and  of  the  industries  which  have  led  to  this  development  ; 
and  he  considers  whether  economies  can  be  effected  under  the  present 
conditions  of  working.  The  period  covered  by  tliis  study  extends  from 
1790  to  1909,  and  there  are  many  tables  illustrative  of  the  subject  under 
review.] 

Jacob  {L.).  Le  Calcul  m^canique.  Appareils  arithm^tiques  et 
algebriques  integrateurs.  xvi -1-412  pp.,  8vo.  Paris:  0.  Doin 
etFils,  1911.     Price  5  fr. 

*  See  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  571,  sqq. 
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Lesigne  (Ernest).  Les  droits  clu  travail.  L'homme  iie  veut  plus  du 
salariat.  xx  +  242  pp.,  sm.  8vo.  Paris  :  Marcel  Riviere  et  Cie., 
1911.     Price  3  fr. 

[A  statement  from  tlie  socialist  point  of  view  of    tlie    present    economic 

conrlition  of   the  working  classes  in  France  and  other  countries.     The 

author,  in  a  second  volume,  intends  to  describe  the  organisations  that  are 

to  be  called  into  existence  to  remedy  tlie  present  state  of  affairs.] 

Lerast^eur   {Einile).     Les   Colonies   sous   le   Kegiie   de  Louis    XIV. 

12  pp.,  8vo.     Felix  Alcan.     Paris,  1911. 

[A  short  account  of  the  extent  nud  resources  of  French  Colonial  possessions 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.] 

Les  Grandes  Compagnies  de  Commerce  sous  le  Regiie  de 

Louis  XIV.     24  pp.,  8vo.     Felix  Alcan.     Paris,  1911. 

[A  short  historical  account  of  the  organisation  and  working  of  the  great 
commercial  companies  founded  in  England,  Holland  and  France  to 
trade  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  of  their  rivalries  and  ultimate 
fate.] 

Levi/  (Raphael  Georges).  Banques  d'emission  et  Tresors  publics, 
xxiv  4-  628  pp.,  8a'o.     Paris:  Hachette  et  Cie,  1911. 

Lottin  (Joseph).  Les  regularites  statistiques.  Un  chajjitre  de  la 
logique  inductive.     87  pp.,  8vo.     Louvain,  1911. 

Maunj   (Francois).      Le   Port   de   Paris.       Ouvrage    couronn^   par 

rinstitut.  Troisieme  Edition  Eutierement  Refondue.  viii  +  307  pp., 

sm.  8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1911.     l*rice  3  fr.  50  c. 

[This   book,  first   issued  about  eight   years  ago,   gives  a  short   historical 

account  of  the   Port   of    Paris,  of  its  present   position,   and  of    future 

requirements.     There  are  tables  showing  the  trade  of  the  port  from  1818 

to  date.] 

Mayr  (Dr.  Georg  V.).  Forschungsgebiet  und  Forschungsziel  der 
Kriminalstatistik.     Pp.  33-G4,  8vo.     1911. 

Michel  (Edmond).  Etudes  statistiques  economiques,  sociales,  finan- 
cieres  et  agricoles.  Les  habitants,  demographic,  salaires,  cor- 
porations et  syndicats,  assistance,  mutualite,  epargne,  prevoyance, 
impots.     La.  8vo.     Paris:  Berger,  Levrault  et  Cie.,  1910.     Price 

13  fr. 

Seligman  (Prof.  E.  R.  A.).     The  Income  Tax  :  a  study  of  the  history, 
theory,  and  practice  of  income   taxation  at  home  and  abroad. 
xi-|-7ll  pp.,  8vo.     New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1911.     Price 
1 2S.  6d.  net. 
[An  exhaustive  study  of  the  history  and  present  working  of  the  income 
tax  in  different  countries.     The  author's  chief  object  has  been  to  set  the 
subject  in  a  clearer  liglit  and  to  help   legislators  to   frame   a   workable 
scheme  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  the  earlv  introduction  of  the  tax  into 
the  United  States.] 
Sprague  (0.  M.  JF.).     Banking  Refoira  in  the  United   States.     A 
Series  of  proposals  including  a  Central  Bank  of  Limited  Scope. 
176    pp.,    8vo.      Cambridge,    Massa. :    The    Publication    Office, 
Harvard  University,  1911. 

[The  author  is  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  on  the  lines 
of  such  banks  as  exist  in  luirope  and  docs  not  think  it  would  prove  a 
remedy  for  the  "  financial  ills  "  of  America.  He  suggests  the  strengthening 
of  existing  banks  and  the  formation  of  a  central  bank  of  limited  scope.] 
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fFood  (//.  G.).  Personal  Economy  and  Social  Reform.  An  enquiry 
into  the  spending  and  earning  of  money,  xii  +146  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 
London:  The  Student's  Christian  Movement,  1910.     Price  is.  Gd. 

[Issued  for  the  use  of  social  study  circles  and  with  the  object  of  promoting 
discussion  of  "  the  present  day  duty  of  the  Christian  disciple  in  the 
matter  of  the  spending  and  earning  of  money."] 

Vide  {G.  Udny).  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Statistics,  with 
53  figures  and  diagrams,  xiii  +  376  pp.,  8vo.  C.  Griffin  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  1911.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

Russia.     The  Russian  Year-Book  for   1911.     Compiled  and  edited 

by  Howard  P.  Kennard,  M.D.     With  an  introduction  by  Baron 

Alphonse  Heyking,   Imperial   Russian    Consul-General,  London. 

XV  +  388  pp.,  8vo.     London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Ltd.,  1911. 

Price  I  OS.  6d.  net. 

[A  useful  epitome  of  Russian  affairs.     Such  subjects  as  lend  themselves  to 

statistical  treatment  are  illustrated  by  statistical  tables  well  up  to  date. 

The  book  has  a  full  index,  but  would  gain  by  the  addition  of  a  table  of 

contents  in  future  editions.] 

United  States.  Bulletin  of  American  Economic  Association.  Fourth 
Series.  No.  1.  The  American  Economic  Review.  Vol.  1,  No.  1. 
March,  1911.     8vo.     1911. 

Reply  to  a  communication  from  H.  E.  0.  Molina,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  of  Mexico.  The  work  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture.  Price  Fluctuations  in  the  Staples  :  their  influence 
on  the  welfare  of  the  State.     7  pp.,  8vo.     1910. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  its  Influence  on 
Economic  Welfare.  Reply  to  some  comments  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France.     7  pp.,  8vo.     1911. 

Index  to  the  Economic  Journal.  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Economic 
Society.  Vols.  11—20.  (1901-10  inclusive.)  108  pp.,  8vo. 
1911. 
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cukrp:nt  notes. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  past  month  are  again  satisfactory.  As 
compared  with  March,  1910,  there  is  an  increase  of  435,075/.,  or 
07  per  cent.,  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of  6,472,354/.,  or  i8"8  per 
cent.,  in  exports,  the  value  for  the  month  being  the  highest 
on  record.  Re-exports  show  an  increase  of  730,678/.,  or 
8*6  per  cent.  It  must,  howev^er,  be  remembered,  in  making  a 
comparison,  that  owing  to  the  Easter  holidays  occurring  earlier  last 
year  the  month  contained  two  working  days  more  than  March,  1910. 
The  imports  are  also  affected  by  the  lower  prices  of  grain,  Hour,  and 
cotton.  The  figures  for  the  twelve  months  ending  ■March,  1911, 
are  summarised  in  the  subjoined  tables  : — 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


Twelve  mom  lis 

endiiijf 

Miiich,  1911. 


Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered  "I 
with  cargoes  J 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1  | 
with  cargoes   J 


Tons. 
42,060, 

58,504, 


I'welve  motiths 

eMdin<; 

Marcli,  1910. 


Tons. 
40,460, 

56,882, 


InciCHse  (  +  ). 


Tons. 
+   1,600, 

+  1,622, 


[noO's  onuttid.] 


Imports. 

Twelve  montlis 

ending; 

March,  1911. 

Twelve  months 

endin<; 

March,  1910. 

liicreafe  (-f ) 

or 
decrease  (  — ). 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£ 

251,132, 

274,261, 

159,605, 

2,555, 

£                     £ 
258,984,          -    -l.S.-ia. 

II.  Raw  materials  and  articles"! 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  :...  J 

221,405, 

150,915, 

2,608, 

+  52,859, 

+    8,690, 

53, 

Total  merchandise 

690,556, 

6j<,9i2, 

+  56,644, 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

72,320, 

61,866, 

+  10,454, 
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Twelve  mnntlis 

T«elve  montlis 

Increase  (  +  ) 

Exports. 

ending 
March,  1911. 

ending 
Marcli,1910. 

or 
decrease  (-). 

Exports    of      produce    and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

27,193, 

23,681, 

+ 

3,512, 

ir.  Kaw  materials  and   articles  1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

54,198, 

51,818, 

+ 

2,380, 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  T 
manufactured  J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unelassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  / 

354,170, 
8,390, 

13,381, 

308,045, 
6,790, 

11,843, 

+ 
+ 

46,125, 
1,600, 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
mercliandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

+ 

1,538, 

II.  Raw   materials  and   articles  \ 
maiiilv  unmanufactured    J 

62,961, 

58,288, 

+ 

4,673, 

III.  Articles  wliolly  or   mainly  "1 
manufactured j 

23,265, 

24,993, 

+ 

3,272, 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  imclassi-  \ 
fii-d  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

"04. 

296 

92 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

548,762, 

485=754. 

+ 

6_:;,oo8, 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  

61,637, 

62,680, 

- 

1,043, 

Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number  of  prices  for  March  is  78*9,  as 
against  78-6  in  February,  the  average  of  the  eleven  years  1867-77 
being  taken  as  100.  This  slight  rise  is  due  principally  to  articles 
of  food,  and  amongst  these  too  a  rise  for  potatoes,  rice  and  sugar. 
In  the  aggregate  materials  showed  no  change.  Iron  remained 
weak  and  prices  showed  a  further  .slight  reduction,  being  at  the 
end  of  March  about  5  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  December.  Copper 
was  also  flat,  but  tin  remained  on  a  high  level.  Cotton  and  flax 
were  unchanged,  but  wool  and  jute  were  somewhat  higher.  Tallow, 
palm  oil  and  linseed  were  a  little  lower.  Articles  of  food  were  72-6, 
as  compared  with  72-0  in  February,  materials  were  again  83-5,  and 
silver  also  showed  no  change.  The  Economist  index  number  stands 
at  the  same  figure  as  a  month  ago,  viz.,  2,536. 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  during  February,  1911,  was  as  follows: — 


Trade  Unions 

making  returns. 

Reported  as  u 

lemployed. 

Number. 

Net  meniliersliip. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

February,  1911    

January,  1911  

398 
403 
416 

757,430 
753,040 
701,252 

25,030 
29,239 
40,121 

33 
39 

February,  1910    

5-7 
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Employment  generally  improved  in  February,  and  was  much 
better  than  a  year  ago.  The  shipltuilding  and  engineering 
industries  continued  to  improve,  and  are  now  well  employed. 
The  improvement  in  February,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  was 
especially  marked  in  the  iron  and  steel,  tinplate,  engineering,  ship- 
building, cotton,  glass,  furnishing,  and  woodworking  trades.  There 
was  little  change  in  coal  and  iron  mining,  and  there  was  a  decline  in 
the  jute  and  lace  trades. 


Part  i  of  the  "Agricultural  Statistics  for  1910"  [Cd-5585, 
price  sh^-\  containing  the  returns  of  the  acreage  of  crops  and  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain,  as  collected  in  June  last,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  completion  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mi-.  Rew 
in  his  prefatory  report,  affords  an  opportunity  for  reviewing  briefly 
the  changes  which  have  recently  occurred  in  agriculture,  so  far  as 
they  are  revealed  in  the  annual  statistics.  Comparing  the  average 
for  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  average  for 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth,  the  more  salient  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  area  under  small  fruit,  which  has  increased  by 
ii,ooo  acres,  or  i6  per  cent.;  in  orchards,  which  have  increased  by 
25,000  acres,  or  ii"5  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  area  under  wheat,  which 
has  fallen  by  248,000  acres,  or  nearly  13  per  cent.  As  regards  live 
stock,  the  numbers  of  horses,  cows  and  heifers,  and  all  cattle  show 
small  percentage  increases,  those  of  sheep  and  pigs  slight  falls. 
These  comparisons  of  decennial  averages  give  a  general  view  of  the 
relative  position  in  the  two  decades,  but  an  examination  of  the 
detailed  tables  shows  that  the  movement  in  most  eases  has  been  by 
no  means  regular ;  the  most  consistent  movements  have  taken  place 
in  the  reduction  of  arable  land  and  in  the  increase  of  acreage  under 
fruit.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  and  heifers  has  been 
relatively  greater  than  the  increase  in  cattle  genei-ally,  but  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  serious  reductions  in  1893-95  and  the  steady 
annual  additions  during  the  last  decade.  In  proportion  to  popula- 
tion the  numbers  are  markedly  less  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago;  in  1891  there  were  80  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  for 
every  1,000  of  population  in  Great  Britain,  in  1910  as  nearly  as 
can  be  calculated  only  67.  The  figures  suggest  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  the  milking  herd  of  the  country  may  be  inadequate 
for  the  milk  supply  of  the  people,  unless  the  stock  of  cows  is 
augmented  from  year  to  year  as  the  demand  increases. 


The  total  number  of  horses  used  for  agriculture,  including  mares 
kept   for   breeding   and   unbroken   horses,    returned    in    1!>10  was 
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1,545,376,  a  decrease  of  7,617  since  1909.  This  decrease  was 
mainly  due  to  a  drop  of  over  12,000  in  the  class  of  unbroken  horses 
aged  one  year  and  above.  The  number  of  unbroken  horses  under 
one  year,  which  affords  the  nearest  available  index  to  the  extent  of 
horse  breeding  from  year  to  year,  shows  no  signs  of  recovery  from 
the  sharp  fall  of  1906-07,  the  number  returned,  viz.,  126,180,  being 
the  lowest  yet  recorded.  Within  six  years  the  annual  supply  of 
British-bred  horses  has  been  reduced  by  13,000  per  annum,  while 
the  total  stock  of  horses  on  the  farms  of  this  country  has  been 
depleted  by  about  27,000.  Turning  to  the  data  respecting  agricul- 
tural holdings,  it  is  noted  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
larger  farms,  i.e.,  those  over  300  acres,  which  has  been  generally 
apparent  in  recent  years,  was  again  evident  in  1910.  Within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  1,795  of  such  holdings  have  disappeared,  and 
of  these  349  have  gone  since  1905,  The  passing  of  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  of  1907  lends  special  interest  to  the 
figures  relating  to  holdings  of  under  50  acres  in  England  and  Wales. 
During  the  two  years  1908  to  1910  the  net  addition  of  such  small 
holdings  was  1,626.  This  represents  a  striking  change  in  the 
previous  tendency,  the  numbers  of  small  holdings  having  diminished 
by  3,495  from  1903  to  1908.  The  number  of  small  holdings  pro- 
vided under  the  Act  in  1908  and  1909,  according  to  particulars 
furnished  by  the  local  authorities,  was  4,443 ;  but  the  creation  of 
small  holdings  in  one  district  may,  it  must  be  remembered,  be 
accompanied  by  an  absorption  in  another,  e.g.,  for  building  purposes. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  among  the  smaller  crops  not  separately 
distinguished  in  the  tables  is  sugar  beet,  which  in  1909  occupied 
only  51  acres.  In  1910  the  total  area  planted  was  506  acres,  mainly 
in  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


The  Economic  Journal  for  March  contains  a  forecast  of  the 
Census  results  which  two  students  of  statistics  have  worked  out 
from  the  recorded  births  and  deaths  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  of  emigrants  and  immigrants.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
put  at  45,052,000,  England  and  Wales  at  35,914,000,  Scotland  at 
4,764,000  and  Ireland  at  4^374,000.  These  figures  give  England 
more  than  half  a  million  fewer  inhabitants  and  Scotland  200,000 
fewer  than  the  so-called  "  official  estimates,"  which  are  based  on  the 
previous  intercensal  increase  and  do  not  profess  to  take  into  account 
the  records  of  migration.  The  recorded  net  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  very  much  greater  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  1891-1901,  which  accounts  for  the  discrepancy.  The  distribution 
of  the  loss  by  migration  between  the  three  kingdoms  is  based  partly 
on  the  Irish    "permanent   emigration"    figures  published  by  the 
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Registrar-General  for  Ireland  and  partly  on  inferences  from  what 

has   happened   in    previous    decades,  and   a  consideration    of   the 

numbers   of    English,   Scotch   and   Irish    in  the    Board   of  Trade 
migration  returns. 


The   second   number    of    Paludism   (the    Transactions    of    the 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Malaria  in  India)  contains,  amongst 
other  articles,  a  note   b)'-  Major  S.    E.    Christophers,    I. M.S.,    on 
epidemic  malaria  of  the  Punjab  and  a  method  of  predicting  epidemic 
years.     For  the  years  1868  to  1908  the  number  of  fever  deaths  in 
October  and  November  shows  a  correlation  of  0-67  with  the  monsoon 
rainfall.     If,  for  reasons  not  given  in  the  present  note,  but  promised 
in  a  full  report  now  in  the  press,  the  rainfall  be  multiplied  by  a 
factor  representing  an  index  number  of  wheat  prices,  the  correlation 
is  raised  to  o"8o.     But,  further,  it  has  been  remarked  that  epidemics 
seem  particularly  likely  to  appear  in  a  year  of   heavy,  following 
a   year  of  deficient,   rainfall.      The   effect    was  therefore  tried  of 
multiplying  the  product  rainfall  x  prices  by  the  ratio  of  the  rainfall 
for  the  given  year  to  the  rainfall  of  the  year  before.     Correlating 
the  numbers  so  calculated  with  the  fever  deaths  the  coefficient  was 
o'83.     The  index  arrived  at  in  this  way  picks  out  remarkably  well 
some  of  the  heavier  epidemic  years,  e.g.,  1900  and  1908.     In  1876, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  actual  deaths  totalled  174,000,  the 
deaths  estimated  from  the  index  would  only  have  been  68,000,  the 
rainfall  and  its  ratio  to  that    of  the    preceding  year  being  both 
moderate  and  prices  low.     It  is  not  shown,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  product  is  the  best  function  of  the  three  factors  chosen 
from  which  to  estimate  the  deaths ;    it  is  possible  that  a  linear 
function   of    the   three,    determined    by   the    ordinary   theory   of 
multiple  correlation,  might  give  slightly  better  results. 


The  February  issue  of  the  Yale  Review  contains  the  announcement 
that  the  copyright  and  goodwill  of  the  magazine  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Yale  Publishing  Association,  who  will  continue  the  publica- 
tion as  a  general  review  and  issue  the  first  number  of  the  new  series 
next  October.  The  present  number  is,  accordingly,  the  last  one 
issued,  under  the' management  of  professors  of  political  science  and 
history  at  Yale  University,  "  for  the  scientific  discussion  of  economic, 
"  political,  and  social  questions."  The  reasons  for  making  the  change 
at  the  present  time  are  given.  As  was  stated  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Journal,  the  American  Economic  Association  is  now  issuing  the 
American  Economic  Bevieiv,  in  place  of  the  Economic  Bulletin,  and  this 
will  cover  practically  the  whole  field  hitherto  covered  by  the  Yale 
Bevieiv.    As  this  review  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
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States  officially  representing  economists  as  a  body,  the  Editors  of 
the  Yale  Review  have  decided  to  merge  their  interests  in  the  larger 
movement,  as  they  did  in  1896,  when  the  American  Historical  Review 
was  established  and  history  was  dropped  from  the  programme  of 

the  Yale  Revieiv. 


This  issue  of  the  Yale  Review  contains  the  conclusion  of  an  article 
by  Mr.  Julius  H.  Parmelee  on  "  The  Statistical  Work  of  the  Federal 
"  Government,"  the  first  part  of  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
Journal  for  December,  1910  (page  141).  The  author  continues 
the  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  various  departments  and 
offers  a  number  of  criticisms  and  suggestions  intended  to  bring  about 
an  improA^ement  in  official  statistics,  as  regards  promptness,  accuracy, 
utility,  simplicity,  and  "  forcefulness."  It  is  contended  that  these 
proposals  can  for  the  most  part  be  adopted  without  legislative  effort. 
The  point  emphasised  is  that  statistical  concentration  has  probably 
gone  far  enough,  and  that  more  intelligent  co-operation  between  the 
various  departments  should  lead  to  substantial  progress. 


M.  Barriol  contributes  to  the  Revue  Economiqne  Infernafionale  for 
December  last  an  article  on  "  La  valeur  sociale  d'un  individu,"  giving 
the  results  of  some  calculations  to  which  he  was  stimulated  by  a 
table,  in  the  Almanack  Hachette,  purporting  to  show  the  value  of  an 
individual  at  different  ages.  M.  Barriol  defines  the  social  value  of 
the  individual  as  the  sum  that  this  individual  will  refund  to  the 
general  stock  by  the  expenditure  of  every  sort  arising  from  his 
personal  earnings.  Taking  a  typical  case  of  a  workman,  he  assumes 
that  the  man  commences  to  expend  from  his  own  earnings  4I.  per 
annum  at  age  13,  his  expenditure  then  rising  to  72/.  per  annum  at 
age  31  and  remaining  at  the  same  level  up  to  age  51,  after  which 
the  earned  expenditure  gradually  falls  to  20/.  per  annum  at  age  65 
and  16I.  in  later  years — these  latter  sums  not  necessarily  representing 
direct  earnings  but  possibly  savings,  or  income  from  savings.  On 
these  assumptions,  allowing  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  and  taking  of 
course  the  French  life-table,  the  average  value  of  the  individual  at 
birth,  i.e.,  the  present  value  of  his  earnings,  is  approximately  674/.,  the 
value  rising  to  a  maximum  of  i  ,400/.  at  age  25.  For  an  engineer,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  does  not  begin  to  earn  till  age  21  but  whose  income 
then  rises  to  1,000/.  at  age  39  and  1,120/.  at  age  45,  the  value  at 
birth  is  approximately  6,400/.,  and  this  rises  to  20,000/.  at  age  36. 
It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Barriol  makes  no  allowance  or  deduction  for 
the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the  individual,  his  definition 
taking  into  account  only  the  positive  earning  capacity.  Dr.  Farr, 
of  whose  contribution  to  this  subject  M.  Barriol  is  evidently  unaware, 
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was,  we  think,  more  correct  in  liis  definition — "  The  present  value  of 
"  the  person's  probable  future  earnings,  minus  the  necessary  outgo 
"  in  realising  those  earnings,  is  the  present  value  of  that  person's 
"  services"  {Memorial  Volume,  p.  532,  Journal,  vol.  xvi,  p.  38).  If 
the  cost  of  "  outgo  "  in  realising  the  earnings  is  ignored,  the  social 
value  of  the  individual,  especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  life,  is 
seriously  overestimated. 


The  Jourmd  de  la  Socic'te  de  Statistique  dc  Paris  for  March  contains 
an  article  b}^  INI.  Henry  Eunle  on  the  relation  l)etween  the  variations 
of  economic  indices  and  the  movement  of  the  marriage  rate.  Dealing 
first  with  the  correlation  between  the  secular  movements  in  the 
marriage  rate  and  the  price  of  corn,  M.  Bunle  cites  Mr.  Bowley's 
results  ("Elements  of  Statistics"),  showing  that  at  some  time  between 
1865  and  1875  the  sign  of  the  correlation  changed  from  negative 
to  positive.  Analysing  the  figures  by  separate  decades  (a  very 
short  period  on  Avhich  to  base  a  coefficient  of  correlation),  M.  Bunle 
concludes  that  the  change  took  place  somewhat  sharjjly  near  1870  ; 
prior  to  1870  the  marriage-rate  fell  when  prices  rose,  after  1870  the 
marriage-rate  and  prices  rose  and  fell  together.  In  France  the  state 
of  affairs  has  been  somewhat  similar,  though  the  coefficient  becomes 
only  small,  and  not  actually  positive,  during  the  recent  period ;  for 
the  years  1836-60  the  correlation  is  -o-6i,  for  1876-1900,  -0-04. 
Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  correlation  between  fluctuations 
treated  by  the  method  devised  by  Mr.  Hooker  (Journal,  1901), 
M.  Bunle  finds  correlations  of  o'32  with  import  prices  of  the  same 
year,  0*42  with  import  prices  of  the  year  before  ;  with  foreign  trade 
the  correlation  is  greatest,  viz.  o"4i,  for  the  data  of  the  same  year. 
These  figures  are  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  correlations 
for  England  and  Wales,  and  the  ditference  does  not  appear  to  be  due 
entirely  to  the  more  industrial  character  of  this  country  ;  if  the 
marriage-rates  are  extracted  for  certain  of  the  industrial  districts  of 
France  alone,  the  correlations  remain  lower  than  0-5,  The  marriage- 
rate  in  France  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  less  susceptible  to  economic 
fluctuations  than  the  English  rate. 


The  ordinary  theory  of  correlation  considers  the  fitting  of  lines 
or  planes  to  systems  of  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  as  small  as 
possible  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  those  points  from 
the  fitted  line  or  plane,  measuring  the  distances  parallel  to  a  fixed 
direction.  If  one  point  in  the  line,  or  not  more  than  two  points  in 
the  plane,  be  given  or  fixed  in  advance,  the  problem  of  fitting  is 
evidently  altered.  This  is  the  problem  considered  by  Mr.  P].  C. 
Snow  in  a  paper  "  On  restricted  lines  and  planes  of  closest  fit  to 
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"  systems  of  points  in  any  number  of  dimensions  "  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  March.  The  formulse,  as  might  be  expected,  bear  a 
certain  formal  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ordinary  theory.  Thus 
if  X,  Y,  be  the  deviations  of  the  values  of  two  variables  from  any 
fixed  origin,  given  as  a  point  on  the  line,  the  slope  of  the  line 
through  that  point  which  will  make  a  minimum  the  sum  of  the 
distances  of  the  points,  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y,  is 
S(xy)/S(x-)  :  the  ordinary  theory  may  be  regarded  as  fixing  the 
arithmetic  mean  as  the  point  through  which  the  line  is  to  pass. 
The  arithmetical  examples  taken  by  Mr.  Snow  are  drawn  from 
physics,  but  the  formulse  are  likely  to  find  application  in  a  Avider 
field. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Swedish  Government  have  under 
consideration  a  proposal  for  the  publication  of  an  official  statistical 
review,  to  be  published  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  to  contain 
information,  statistics  and  diagrams  relating  to  trade,  prices, 
discount  rates,  bankruptcies,  employment,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  "economic  barometer"  of  the  condition  of  the  country. 


Dr.  E.  Meyer  has  resigned  his  office  as  President  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Commission  of  Austria  on  his  appointment  as 
Minister  of  Finance.  He  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Ernst  Mischler, 
Professor  of  Statistics  and  Administrative  Science  at  the  University 
of  Graz. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOiMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT   PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

The  Acconnfanf,  1911— 

March  18 — The  promotion  and  accounts  of  a  private  limited 
company  (canlinued  in  i!<su€S  of  March  25  and  April  1,  1911)  : 
Jenkinson  {M.  IFchster). 
March  25 — ^The  Companies  Acts.     Their  use  and  abuse :  Sloan 

(D.  Nmman). 
April  1 — Law  of  partnership :  Beard  {P.  Leo). 

Accountants'  Magazine.  April,  1911 — The  duties  of  a  secretary: 
Bro'wn  (Itichard). 

Bankers'  Magazine.  April,  1911 — Progress  of  banking  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  1910.  No.  3.  Balance-sheets  of 
banks  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  case  for  re-conversion  of 
Consols :  Gibson  (A.  //.).  Scotch  bank  inspections.  Gold 
reserves. 

Economic  Journal.  March,  1911 — State  invalidity  insurance: 
Brahrook  {Sir  E.).  Exchequer  grants:  Jl'iUiarns  {IF.  M.  J.). 
Land  valuation  and  rating  reform  :  Stamp  {J.  C).  Results 
of  the  measures  taken  in  Hungary  for  the  development  of 
industry :  Hollan  {A.  de).  Social  importance  of  banking : 
Larington  {F.).  Some  aspects  of  international  wheat  trade : 
Hubhack  {J.  II.).  "Women  and  unemployment:  Tawney  {J.) 
Monopoly  and  differential  prices:  Bickerdike  {(J.  F.).  Monopoly 
and  differential  prices  :  Edyeicorth  {Prof.  F.  Y.).  The  census  of 
1911:  Burnett-Hurst  {A.  It.)  and  Iloruitz  {I.).  The  economic 
legislation  of  1910:   J  Fit  son  {B.). 

Financial  Review  of  Reviews.  April,  1911 — The  scandal  of  money- 
lending  banks,  and  a  proposed  remedy  :  Cassel  {F.).  Don  Jos^ 
Yves  Limantour  and  the  finances  of  Mexico :  Contouh/  {G.  de). 
The  present  position  of  our  national  finance  :  IFatt  {Henry  A.) 
and  Ilynes  {T.).  How  the  Continent  finances  its  railways  : 
Gardany  {Dr.  N.  de). 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  March,  1911 — The  value  of 
different  crops  as  green  manures :  Hall  {A.  D.).  Agricultural 
credit  in  Italy.     State  aid  to  agriculture  in  Norway. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  April,  1911 — Bills  of  lading  as 
collateral  security  :  JFallace  {George).  A  method  of  recording 
branch  bank  statistics  :  Lewis  {E.  M.  E.). 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Cornparative  Legislation.  New  Series.  A^o.  21-. 
March,  1911— Town  planning:  JFillcocks  {R.  E.).  The  legal 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  Part  1: 
Keith  {A.  B.)  The  Indian  Councils  Act,  1909  :  Ilbert  {Sir  C). 
Notes  on  the  presumptions  of  death  and  survivorship  in  England 
and  elsewhere  :  Colyar  {II.  A.  de).  The  Hague  Conference  on 
Bills  of  Exchange  :  Chalmers  {Sir  M.).  Notes  on  land  taxation 
in  England  :  Shepjheard  {JF.  P.  B.).  Merchant  shipping  legisla- 
tion of  the  Empire  :  Keith  {A.  B.).  Review  of  legislation,  1909 
(British  and  foreign). 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Surceijms'  Institution.  Transactions.  Session  1910-11.  Fol.  43. 
Part  8 — Judicial  and  parliamentary  decisions  with  regard  to 
rights  in  underground  water  since  1907:  Graham  {JV.  Faux) 
and  Bidder  (Harold  F.). 

United  Empire.  (Royal  Colonial  Institution  Journal.)  1911 — 
February — The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies  :  Morris  (Sir  Daniel).  The  next  Imperial  Conference  : 
Hordcrn  (L.  IF).  Ceylon,  the  Malay  States  and  Java  com- 
pared as  plantation  and  residential  colonies.  Part  1  (continned 
in  next  issue,  March,  1911) :  Ferguson  (John). 
7l/a?-c/i— Industrial  development  of  Canada :  Foivell  (T.  Ellis). 
Papua  and  the  Papuans  :  Jenkins  (Hon.  J.  G). 

United  States — 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politiccd  and  Social  Science. 
March,  1911— Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors 
dealing  with  the  public  health  movement.  1.  The  general 
problem.  2.  Disease  carriers — the  control  of  causes.  3. 
Elimination  of  diseases — physical  care  of  individuals. 

Bankers'  Magazine  (A>w  York).  March,  1911 — The  legal  relation 
between  banker  and  depositor  :  Brady  (Charles  A.).  Canadian 
banking  and  commerce  :  Eclardt  (H.  M.  P.). 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  March,  1911 — The  New  York 
cloakmakers'  strike  :  McPherson  (J.  B.).  The  social  economic 
classes  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  I :  Houricich 
(Isaac  A.).  Kefunding  the  foreign  debt  of  Honduras : 
MacClintock  (S.). 

Politiccd  Science  Quarterly.  March,  1911 — Barriers  against  British 
democracy  :  Porrift  (Edward).  "  People's  Puile  "  in  Oregon  : 
Haynes  (G.  H.).  Federal  incorporation  :  Hudson  (S.  D.  M.). 
Stock  watering:  liipley  (IF.  Z.)  The  electric  lighting  system 
of  Paris  :  Holcxnnhe  (A.  N.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Sfatistique,  Ministhe  des  Finances.     February,  1911 — 
Les  monnaies  fabriquees  a  la  monnaie  de  Paris  et  la  circulation 
monetaire  en  1910.     Les  operations  de  la  Ban  que  de  France  en 
1910.     Le  Mont-de-Piete  de  Paris. 
Bulletin  Mensuel,  Ministhe  de  V Agriculture,  1911 — 

January — Eapport  sur  le  developpement  des  societes  d'assurances 
mutuelles  agricoles.  Rapport  sur  le  fonctionnement  des 
caisses  de  credit  agricole  mutuel  et  les  resultats  obtenus  en 
1909  (Fin).  La  production  agricole  de  Turquie  d'Europe. 
February — Belgique.  Expose  de  la  situation  d'interet  agricole 
pendant  1908. 
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France — Confd. 

Journal  des  Brononmtes.  March,  1911 — Les  "National  Banks" 
americaines  et  le  projet  Aldrich :  Giii/ot  (Yves).  La  situation 
financiere  de  la  Hongrie :  ZaivadowsJci  (A.).  Les  droits  de 
succession  :  ]\farc  (A.).  Considerations  sur  le  commerce 
exterieur  de  I'ltalie  en  1909  :  Clirpfli  (Edoardo).  L'inipot 
allemand  sur  la  ]ilus-value  des  immeuMes  :  Bellom  {Maurice). 
Revue  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques : 
Lefort  {J.).  Mouvement  scientifique  et  industriel :  Brll/'f  (J).). 
Travaux  des  chambres  de  commerce  :  Jtouxel.  M(5comptes  des 
services  municipaux :  jlfader  (I\[.).  La  coulisse  do  la  rente 
devant  le  tribunal  correctionnel  de  la  Seine  :  Tchernojf,{I.). 

Journal  de  la  SocictS  de  Statistiqnc  de  Paris.  March,  1911 — Con- 
siderations statistiques  sur  les  importations  des  fruits  et  l(5gumes 
en  Angleterre  et  dans  les  diff^rents  pays  d'Europe  :  Bernard 
(Jules).  Relation  entre  les  variations  des  indices  economiques 
et  le  mouvement  des  mariages  :  Bunle  (Henry).  Chronique  do 
statistique  judiciaire  :   Yvernh  (Maurice). 

La  Riforme  Sociale.  March  16,  1911 — La  fonction  sociale  des 
caisses  d'epargne :  Lcpelletier  (F.).  L'action  sociale  catholique 
dans  le  diocese  de  Bergame  (suite  et  fin) :  Rivihe  (Louis). 
Le  mouvement  syndical  et  la  situation  des  ouvriers  gemmeurs 
dans  les  Landes  :  Ricard  (J.  H.). 

Revue  d'Economique  Politique.  March-April,  1911 — Les  trois  notions 
de  la  productivity  et  les  revenus :  Aftalion  (A.).  La  journee 
de  neuf  heures  dans  les  mines,  et  I'enquete  beige  sur  la  dur^e 
du  travail  dans  les  mines  de  houille  :  JFandervelde.  Origine 
des  syndicats  ouvriers  :  Dechesne  (L.).  Chronic{ue  des  questions 
ouvrieres :  Lescure  (Jean). 

Germany — 

JahrbUcher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Statistik  (Conrad's).  March^ 
1911 — Ergebnisse  der  Briisseler  "Weltausstellung :  Brodnitz 
(Georg).  Der  Ausbau  des  Arbeitsnachweises  :  Wolff  (Hellniuth). 
Die  Beschliisse  der  Reicbstagskommission  zur  Vorberatung 
der  Reichsversicherungsordnung :  IFagncr  (M.).  Stockholmer 
Wirtschaftsrechnungen  :  Galle.  Die  Aussichten  und  die  Sicher- 
ung  des  deutschen  Ausfuhrhandels  :  Gehrke  (Fran.':). 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reiche.  Heft  1,  1911 — 
Anordnungen  fiir  die  Reichsstatistik  bis  zum  Schlusse  des 
Jahres  1910.  Krankenversicherung  (1905  bis  1909).  Ernte- 
statistik  fiir  das  Jahr  1910.  Die  Neubauten  auf  deutschen 
Privatwerften  und  auf  auslandischen  AVerften  fiir  deutsche 
Rechnung  1898  l)is  1910.  Die  Ziihlung  der  Kraftfahrzeuge 
am  1  Jaiuiar  1911.  Zur  amtlichen  Kenntnis  gelangte  schadig- 
ende  Ereignisse  beim  Verkehre  mit  Kraftfahrzeugen  (l.Oktober 
1909  bis  .30.  September  1910).  Vergleichende  Darstellung 
zwischen  der  Kraftfalirzeugbestands-  und  Unfallstatistik 
(1.  Oktober  1909  bis  .30.  September  1910).  Die  Bestands-  und 
Kapitalanderungen  der  deutschen  Aktiengesellschaften  und 
Kommanditgesellschaften  auf  Aktien  1910.  Reichserbschafts- 
steuerstatistik  1909  Bevolkerung  des  Deutschen  Reichs  am 
1.  Dezember  1910.  ■ 
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Germany — Contd. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Sozialwissenschaft.  Heft  3.  1911 — Beitrage  zur 
Geldtheorie.  I :  Heyn  (0.).  Die  Wanderarbeit  als  weltwirt- 
schaftliches  Problem.  II.  (Schluss) :  Sartorius  Freiherr  von 
Waltershausen  {A .).  Die  Preisbildung  an  der  Wertpapierborse  : 
Thor^vart  (F.).  Wirtschaft  und  Recht.  Ill :  Foigt  (A.)  Das 
AVirtschaftsjahr  1910  und  die  allgemeine  Wirtschaftlage 
Anfang  1911.  II.  (Schluss) :  PoMe  (L.). 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Versicherungs-JFissenschaft.  Heft  2. 
March,  1911 — Die  Haftung  des  Versicherungsnehmers  fiir 
Handlungen  Dritter  :  Josef  {Dr.).  Unterlassene  und  verspatete 
PrJimienzahlung :  JFeil  {Dr.).  Konzentrationsbestrebungen  im 
deutschen  privaten  Versicherungswesen  :  Moldenhauer  {Dr.). 
Die  Fusion  von  Versicherungs-Gesellschaften  in  rechtlicher 
Beziehung  :  Schellwien  { — ).  Die  deutsche  Steuergesetzgebung 
seit  1906  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Privatversicherung : 
Wertheimer  {Dr.). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  month  ended  April  7,  1911,  the  Society  has  received 
the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Arg-entiue  Republic — 

Agricultural  and  pastoral  census  of  the  nation.  Stoc-k-breeding  nnd  agri- 
culture in  1908.  Vols.  1.  Stock-breeding.  2.  Agriculture.  3.  Monographs. 
3  vols.,  maps,  8to.     1909.     (The  Consul- General  for  Argentina.) 

Austria — 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Provisorische  Ergebnisse  der  Volksziililung  in 
Bojnien  und  der  Hereegovina  voni  10.  October,  1910.  4to.  1911. 
(Major  P.  Gr.  Craigie.) 

France — 

Census.  Eesultats  Statistiques  du  Recens.  nient  general  de  la  Population 
efPectue  le  4  Mars  1906.  Tome  1.  Deuxieme  Partie.  Population  presente 
totale.  Population  active  et  etablissements.  Tome  3.  Population  presente  : 
regions  de  I'Ouest  et  du  Mii^i.  2  toIs.,  4(o.  1910.  (The  French  Labour 
Department.) 

Colonies.  Statistiques  dei  Finances  des  Colonies  Frangaises  pour  les  Annees 
1900-09.     Svo.     1910.     (The  French  Colonial  Office.) 

Qermany — 

Census.     Die  Bevolkerung  des  Deutschen  Rcichs  nach  der  Volksziililung  Tom 

1.  Dezember  1910.     (Vorlaufige  Ergebnisse.)     10  pp.,  fol.     1911.      (The 

Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Deutscher    Verein     fiir     Versicherungs-Wissenschaft.       Veroffentlichungen. 

Heft  23.     Kritik  des  Enlwurfs  eines  Versicherungsgesetzcs  fiir  Angestellte. 

Svo.     Berlin,  1911.     (The  Association.) 

Italy— 

Turin.  La  Vita  Amministrativa  del  Comune  di  Torino  nel  quinquennio 
1903-08.     Vol.  3.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Luxemburg-,  Grand  Duchy  of— 

Berufs  und  Gewerbezahlung  vom  12.  Juni  1907.  II  Reiiie.  3  Baud.  Land- 
und  Fortswirtschaftliehe  Betriebsstatistik.  Svo.  1911.  (Major  P.  G. 
Craigie.) 

Mexico — 

Census.  Cerso  de  las  Capitales  de  los  Estados.  Censo  de  habitantes  en  los 
Estados  UniHos  Mexicanos,  verificado  el  27  de  Octobre  de  1910.  Sheet, 
la.  4to.     1911.     (The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 

Norway — 

Census.     Apercju  preliminaire  des  risultats  du  recensement   au  1  Decembre 

1910  en  Norvi-ge.     14  pp.,  Svo.     1911.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Elections.     Elections  en  1909  pour  le  "  Storting."     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Insurance.     Statistique  de  I'lnstitution  generale  des  assurances  des  batiments 
centre  I'incendie  pour  1905  li  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 

Russia — 

The  Russian  Year-bojk  for  1911.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Howard  P. 
Kennard,  M.l>.  With  an  introduction  by  Baron  Alphonse  Heyking, 
Imperial  Russian  Consul- General,  London.    Sm.  8vo.     1911.     (Purchased.) 

United  States  — 

Minnesota.     Industrial  Accidents  and   Employers'   Liability  in   Minnesota. 
Part  2  uf  Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  State  Bureau  of  Labour.     1909-10. 
8vo.     1911.     (The  Commissioner  of  Lubour.) 
Wisconsin  Universilii  Bulletins — 
Nos.  211  and  342.     Congressional  history  of  railways  in  the  United  States, 

1850  87.     2  vols.,  8ro.     1908  and  1910.     (The  University.) 
No.  3-43.     The    most-favoured-nation    clause    in    commercial    treaties,  its 
function    in    theory    and    practice    and    its    relation    to    tariff   policies : 
S.  K.  E'l-Hbeck.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
No.  355.     The  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  1867-74.     A  study  in  the  Industrial 
causes  of  Trade  Unionism  :  Don.  D.  Lescoliier.     8to.     1910.     (/«?.) 
Bulletin  of  American   Economic  Association.     Fourth  Series.     No.  1.    The 
American  Econon  ic  Review.     Vol.  1,  No.  1.     March,  1911.     8vo.     1911. 
(The  Association.) 

International — 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  its  Influence  on  Economic 
Welfare.  Reply  to  some  comments  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  France.     7  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (The  Institute.) 

•  Reply  to  a  communication  from  H.  E.  O.  Molina,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture of  Mexico.  The  work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
Price  Fluctuations  in  the  Staples :  their  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
State.     7  pp.,  8to.     1910.     {Id.) 


(c)   United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Canada.  United  States  of  America :  Reciprocity  arrangement.  Proposed 
Customs  Tariff.  Reciprocity  arrangement  between  the  Don  inion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America.     [Cd-5537.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 

Papers    relating    to    a    Proposed    Commercial    Arrangement  between 

Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America.     [Cd-5512.]     1911.     {Id:) 

Coroners' Committee.     2nd  Report  of  Departmental  Committee  .  .  .     Part  3. 

Evidence  and  Appendices.     [Cd-5492.]     1911.     {Id.) 
Electricity    in   Mines.      Report  of   Departmental   Committee.      [Cd-5498.] 

1911.     {Id.) 

Minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  the  Departmental  Committee  .  .  . 

■with  index  to  the  evidence.     [Cd-5533.]     1911.     {Id) 

Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903.     Report  on  Bye-laws  made  in  1910  by 

the  London   County  Council   under  the  Act,   1903.      By  Stanley  Owen 

Buckmaster,     [Cd-5497.]     1911.     {Id) 
Imperial  Conference.     Correspondence  relating  to  the  Imperial  Conference, 

1911.     [Cd-5513.]     Fol.     1911.     {Id) 
Labour.     Shop  Hours  Orders.     Return  of  Closing  Orders  made  by  Local 

Authorities   under  the   Shop   Hours  Act,   1904    .    .    .     [Cd-5499.]     Fol. 

1911.     {Id) 
Mines.     3rd  Report  of  Rjyal  Commission  on  Mims.      [Cd-5561.]      1911. 

(The  Commission.) 
Poor.     Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress.     Appendix, 

Vol.  xi.  '  Miscellaneous.     [Cd-5072.]     1911.     {Id) 
Public    General    Acts,    10   Edward   VII   and    1    George   V,      8vo.      1911. 

(Purchased.) 
Railway   Superannuation   Funds.      Minutes   of   evidence   taken   before   the 

Committee  .  .  .  with  appendices  and  index.     [Cd-5484.]     1911.     {Id.) 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Cuntd. 
TJnited  Kingdom — Contd. 

Eeligion.  Eoyal  Commission  on  Cliurch  of  England  and  other  Religious 
bodies  in  Wales  and  Monmoutlisliire.  Vol.  1.  Part  1.  Report  of  tlie 
Commission.     [Cd-5432 — i.]     1910.     (The  Commission.) 

Vols   2,  3,  4.     Minutes  of  Kvidcnce.     Books  1-3.     Questions  1-48,615. 

[Cd-5433,  5434,  5435.]     1910-11.     (/</.) 

Vol.  5.     Appendices  to  Minutes  of    Evidence.      Church  of  England. 

[Cd-5436.]     1911.     {Id.) 

Vol.    7.      Appendices    to    Minutes    of    Evidence.       Nonconformists. 

[Cd-5438.]     1911.     {Id.) 

England  and  Wales — 

Census  of  Englund  and  Wale.<,  1911.     Cojiies  of  Schedule,  Explanatory  Notes 

on  the  Occupiers'  Schedule  for  use  of  School  Teachers  and  Memorandum 

to  Enumerators  on  the  subject  of  Occupations.     (The  Board  of  Education.) 

London  County  Council.     Report  of  Conference  on  Teaching  of  Geography  in 

London  Elementary  Schools.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Council.) 

Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Teclmical  Instruction.  Report  of  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Irish  Flax-Growing  Industry.  [Cd-5502.]  1911. 
(Purchased.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 
Avenel  { Vtt-   George.^  I)').     Deeouvertes  dTIistoire  Sociale  1200-1910.     334  pp., 

sm.  8vo.     Paris,  1911.     (Ernest  Flammarion.) 
Sentivich  {Norman).     The  Declaration  of  London,  witli   an   introduction  and 

notes  and  appendices,     vii  -f  179  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (ElRngham  Wilson.) 
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1.  The  population  of  any  town  or  district  is,  in  general,  ascertained 
accurately  only  at  a  census,  which  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  taken 
at  intervals  of  ten  years.  For  various  purposes,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a 
district  at  different  times  during  the  ten  years  subsequent  to  a 
census.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  purposes  is  the 
determination  of  death-rates.  Accurate  death-rates  are  a  sine  qitd 
non  of  sanitary  progress.  In  a  paper  read  before  this  Society, 
Mr.  Humphreys  has  given  an  instance  (Salford  in  1890)  in  which 
the  birth  and  death-rates  based  upon  the  estimated  population  were 
calculated  at  28-8  and  22-4  respectively,  but  when  the  results  of  the 
census  taken  in  the  following  year  were  made  known  these  figures 
were  altered  to  35-6  and  27*6  respectively.*  The  death-rate  for  any 
district  for  which  the  estimated  population  is  much  in  error  will,  of 
course,  itself  be  subject  to  a  proportional  error.  A  number  of  such 
districts  can  be  picked  out  from  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  present 
paper.  In  the  case  of  the  Eomford  (189)  registration  district,  as  an 
extreme  instance,  the  death-rate  based  upon  the  estimated  popula- 
tion for  1901  was  24-01  ;  actually  it  was  only  16-02. 

*  "Results  of  the  Eecent  Census  and  Estimates  of  Population  in  the 
"  largest  Englisli  Towns."  By  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  Esq.,  I.S.O.,  Journal, 
vol.  liv,  1896,  p.  311,  et  seq. 
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Estinuites  of  population  are  now  also  made  the  ))a.si,s  foi-  the 
distribution  of  certain  public  funds  in  London.  Under  (he  Equalisa- 
tion of  Eates  Act  (1904),  the  Ivegistrar-Gcneral  is  required  to 
compute  the  population  of  each  parish  in  the  County  of  London  on 
the  sixth  day  of  April  in  each  year.  By  Parliamentary  direction 
this  has  to  be  done  from  a  knowledge  of  the  total  number  of  houses 
entered  in  the  rate  books  in  each  parish,  details  of  which  are 
obtained  from  the  Itorough  councils.  The  Registrar-General  also 
makes  estimates  for  the  London  parishes — as  well  as  for  many 
towns  in  the  country — by  an  entirely  different  method,  and  the 
two  sets  of  results  are  shown  together  in  the  annual  volumes  of  the 
"London  Statistics."  The  results  placed  in  this  manner  bring  out 
clearly  the  difficulties  underlying  any  disbursements  of  public 
money  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  population,  and  have  directed 
public  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  distribution.* 

2.  The  defects  inherent  in  all  the  methods  of  calculating  popu- 
lation have  long  been  recognised  by  the  authorities,  and  have 
received  considerable  attention.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  glance 
through  a  single  volume  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society  without 
coming  upon  a  lament  at  the  inadequacy  of  the  methods  now  in  use 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  improving  upon  those  methods. 
In  particular,  the  two  authorities  on  census  and  population  figures 
—Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  C.S.I.,  and  Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys, 
I.S.O.f — have  frequently  pointed  out  the  futility  of  expecting 
reliable  estimates  from  any  hypothesis  which  has  yet  been  put 
forward. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  all  who  have  seriously  considered  the 
difficulties  has  been  that  of  more  frequent  censuses.  The  Council 
of  this  Society  has  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Government  the 
desirability  of  quinquennial  censuses,  the  additional  ones  being  of 
a  less  comprehensive  character  than  those  at  present  made.  The 
chief  argument  put  forward  has  been  the  necessity  for  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  the  population.  So  far  these  efforts 
have  met  mth  miich  sympathy  but  no  success,  and  we  have  still  to 
be  in  doubt  of  our  actual  number  over  ten-year  periods. 

*  See  a  letf^er  bj  Canon  Horslej  and  a  reply  by  tlie  Chainnan  of  the  Local 
Grovernuieiit  Coiuriuttee,  L.C.C.,  in  the  Westminster  Oazet^e,  October  4  and  7, 
1910. 

t  In  tlie  discussion  following  a  Paper  by  Mr.  R.  Price  Williams  {Journal, 
Sejjtember,  1S8U,  vol.  xliii,  pp.  462 — 508),  Mr.  Iluniplu'eys  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  In  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns  especially,  it 
"  did  not  seem  possible  to  invent  a  tlieory  which  would  be  applicable  to  a 
"  number  of  towns.  The  only  satisfactory  remedy  for  this  dilEculty  being 
"  to  hold  censiises  more  frequently  than  once  in  ten  years."  Mr.  Humphreys 
has  spoken  to  the  same  effect  in  many  subsequent  discussions. 
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Intermediate  censuses,  however,  will  only  mitigate  and  not 
remove  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  want  of  accurate  modes  of 
computing  population.  Most  methods  proposed,  or  likely  to  be 
proposed,  will  give  smaller  errors  when  used  over  a  period  of  five 
years  than  over  one  of  ten  years.  Nevertheless  these  errors  will 
exist,  and  can  only  be  obviated  entirely  l)y  annual  censuses.  When 
we  have  our  cjuinquennial  censuses,  therefore,  we  shall  still  require 
to  ascertain  the  population  of  districts  during  the  five  years  following 
a  census,  and  the  method  which  is  best  over  a  ten-year  period  will 
most  probably  also  be  best  over  a  five-year  period. 

3.  The  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  estimation 
of  post-censal  populations  fall  under  one  or  other  of  two  heads  :— 

(«)  Those  based  on  pure  hypothesis  and  which  take  no  account 
of  any  information  which  can  be  derived  from  the  locality  as  to 
births,  deaths,  marriages  or  other  statistics. 

{h)  Those  based  to  some  extent  on  hypothesis,  but  which  also 
use  some  of  the  information  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
district. 

Under  (a)  come  those  methods  which  assume  that  the  population 
of  a  district  increases  in  arithmetical  progression,  or  in  geometrical 
progression,  or  any  combination  of  these. 

4.  The  chief  of  all  these  methods  is  that  adopted  by  the 
Eegistrar-General.  "  By  this  method  the  populations  of  the 
"  several  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  counties,  towns,  &c.,  are 
"  first  calculated  by  arithmetical  progression,  and  are  then  raised 
"  so  as  to  total  to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  estimated 
"  by  geometrical  progression."*  This  method  merely  consists  in 
multiplying  the  figure  which  would  be  reached  by  simple  arith- 
metical increase  by  a  factor  which  is  the  same  for  all  districts,  and 
which  is  such  that  the  sum  of  the  estimates  of  the  separate  districts 
is  equal  to  the  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  For  dates  more 
than  five  years  from  the  last  census  this  method  often  fails  to  give 
the  population  approximately  correct.  "  Any  assumption  used  for 
"  estimating  populations  for  counties,  towns,  districts,  &c.,  at  a  date 
"  so  far  removed  (1908)  from  the  last  census  must  be  faulty,  but 
"  the  method  described  above  (the  official  one)  appears  to  be  less 
"  unsatisfactory  than  any  other  which  suggests  itself."     (Annual 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Registrar-General  for  this  exact  account  of  tiie 
method  used  in  his  office.  It  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  mode  of  procedure  than 
do  the  statements  in  the  Annual  Eeports  and  Annual  Summaries,  e.g.,  "  The 
"  provisional  estimates  for  the  several  counties,  towns,  &c.,  are  computed  by 
"  dividing  the  total  population  (estimated  on  the  assumption  tliat  the  rate  of 
"  increase  which  liad  prevailed  at  tlie  last  intercensal  period  has  since  been 
"  maintained)  among  the  several  divisions  of  the  country  in  proportions  deter- 
'•  mined  by  their  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  intercensal  period." 
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Report,  1908,  p.  vi.)  It  is  natural  that  the  large  errors  given  by 
this  method  should  be  emphasised,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  the  population  estimated  by  the 
official  method  comes  extremely  close  to  the  actual  figure.  Table  A 
gives  the  distribution  of  the  percentage  errors  derived  by  this 
method  from  the  figures  of  235  districts,  59  of  these  being  London 
parishes  for  the  census  1891,  and  the  remainder  registration  districts 
for  1901.  (The  complete  figures  are  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end 
of  the  paper.) 

Table  A. — Dis(r/bui/o)i  of  errors  by  B>'(/is(rar-0'eneral's  method. 


0-1 
per  cent. 

1—2 
per  cent. 

2—3 
])er  cent. 

.S-J 
per  cent. 

4-5 
per  cent. 

5—6 
ptr  cent. 

6-7 
per  cent. 

7-S 
per  cent. 

8—9 
per  cent. 

21 

33 

24 

10 

20 

15 

17 

16 

u 

9—10 
per  cent. 

10—11 
per  cent. 

11— IJ 
per  cent. 

12—1:5 
per  cent. 

13— It 
per  cent. 

14—15 
per  cent. 

15—16 
per  cent. 

16—17 
per  cent. 

17—18 
per  cent. 

10 

10 

4 

•4 

4 

4 

1 

5 

4 

18—19 
per  cent. 

19—20 
])er  cent. 

20—21 
per  rent. 

22—23 
per  cent. 

24-25 
per  cent. 

26—27 
per  cent. 

27-28 
per  cent. 

28—29 
per  cent. 

1 

1 

3 

1        2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

29-30 
per  cent. 

30—31 
per  cent. 

31—32 
per  cent. 

34-35 
per  cent. 

36—37 
per  cent. 

40—41 
per  cent. 

44—45 
per  cent. 

49—50 
per  cent. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The  median  of  this  distribution  is  at  rather  less  than  6 per  cent., 
so  that  roughly,  within  the  limits  of  the  probable  error  of  random 
sampling,  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  error  of  the  estimate  is 
greater  or  less  than  6  per  cent. 

Under  stable  conditions  the  official  hypothesis  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  determine  the  population  with  the  necessary  accuracy. 
It  is  the  very  rapidly  growing  districts,  such  as  parts  of  the  "  outer 
ring"  of  London,  South  Wales,  &c.,  or  declining  districts — the 
central  portions  of  the  cities  and  large  towns — -in  which  most  of  the 
large  errors  occur.* 

*  Some  rather  startling  statements  are  made  in  the  report  of  the  Medical  Oftieer 
of  Health  of  the  London  County  Council  (Sir  Shirley  F.  Murphy)  for  1909  as 
to  the  rapidly  falling  birth,  marriage,  and  death  rates  in  the  administrative 
County  of  London  during  the  past  ten  years.  These  rates,  it  shoidd  be 
remembered,  are  based  upon  the  population  estimated  for  a  dale  eight  years 
aft«r  tlie  last  census,  and  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  view  that 
the  estimate  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  population,  and  that  the  true  yates  arp 
higher  than  those  stated  in  the  re))ort. 
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5.  An  even  simpler  method  coming  under  («)  is  that  used  by 
the  American  aiithorities.  It  has  been  termed  "the  arithmetical 
method,"*  and  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  growth  of 
population  in  any  one  year  is  one-tenth  of  the  growth  betw^een  the 
previous  censuses.  This  has  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity,  but 
nothing  more.  The  previous  method  does  approximate  to  the 
actual  state  in  the  case  of  a  stable  community,  but  the  arithmetical 
method  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  actual  increase  of  such 
a  community  becomes  greater  as  the  population  grows. 

6.  A  modification  of  the  Eegistrar-General's  official  method  is 
that  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  which  the  density  of  the  population  of  the 
district  is  taken  into  account  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  immediate  past.f  Dr.  Stevenson  used  the  method  to  compute 
the  population  of  certain  districts  (the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
suburbs  of  London)  twenty  years  hence,  bi;t  did  not  advocate  it  for 
short  periods  between  censuses.  The  idea  underlying  the  method  is 
that  the  density  of  the  population  approaches  asymptotically  a 
limiting  value  which  is  ascertained  by  comparison  with  some 
similar  and  neighbouring  district  whose  development  is  complete, 
or  practically  so.  As  the  density  increases  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  population  diminishes,  this  diminution  being  determined  from 
the  experience  of  the  similar  district  of  anterior  growth.  Those 
methods  of  computing  population  which  assume  that  the  growth 
between  any  two  censuses  is  continued  (arithmetically,  geometrically 
or  otherwise)  until  the  next  might  with  advantage  be  modified  to 
allow  for  the  factor  of  increasing  density.  It  does  not  seem 
justifiable  to  assume  that  the  population  of  a  district  should  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  previous  decade  when 
the  density  of  the  population  has  reached  beyond  a  certain  limit. 
In  Mr.  Humphreys'  paper  previously  cited  there  is  a  table  giving 
the  rates  of  increase  of  the  population  of  a  number  of  large  towns 
for  each  decade  from  1801  to  1891.  Many  fluctuations  are  to  be 
noticed  in  these  rates  but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  evident  a  distinct 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase. 

7.  Another  method  coming  under  (a)  is  that  due  to  Mr.  Waters 
(70^/i  Annual  Re^mi  of  the  Registrar-General,  1907,  pp.  cxxxii — iv), 
which,  I  understand,  is  soon  to  supersede  the  one  above  described 
as  the  official  method.  This  is  based  upon  the  two  assumptions 
(i)  that  the  population  of  any  district  at  va^y  date  can  be  expressed 
as  a  linear  function  of  the  populations  at  the  two  previous  censuses, 
(ii)  that  the  sum  of  the  estimates  for  the  individual  districts  should 

*  Bulletin  71,  Dejvarfciiicnt  of  Commerce  and  Labour,  Bureau  of  Ceusus. 
t  An  acpount  of  tliis  method  is  given  under  the  title  "  A  metliod  of  estimating 
''  future  population,"  Journal  of  Hygiene,  Tol.  iv,  No.  2,  April,  1904. 
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Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  Rugby  district,  1880-1900. 
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be  equal  to  the  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  It  can  easily  be 
shown  that  the  method  may  be  reduced  to  the  simple  one  of  adding 
to  the  population  at  the  last  census  a  multii^le  of  the  increase  in  the 
previous  intercensal  period,  which  multiple  is  the  same  for  all 
districts.  When  used  in  this  form  a  scheme  may  be  drawn  up 
which  enables  us,  knowing  the  results  by  the  hypothesis  of  §4, 
at  once  to  see  if  any  improvement  accrues  from  the  use  of  the 
method  of  the  present  paragraph.  Taking  the  235  districts  used  in 
Table  A,  it  will  lie  found  that  Mr.  Waters's  method  gives  estimates 
closer  to  the  actual  population  in  112  districts,  but  is  inferior  in 
123  districts.  It  is  a  slight  improvement,  however,  in  the  case  of 
rapidly  filling  localities  (see  §  23,  footnote).  On  the  whole, 
the  method  seems  to  offer  little  advantage  over  that  at  present 
employed. 

8.  It  has  never  been  asserted  that  the  assumption  of  uniform 
growth  in  the  population  of  a  district  is  j^^stified.  The  assumption 
is  made  because  it  is  said  to  be  less  unsatisfactory  than  any  other 
which  suggests  itself.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  invent  a  better 
hypothesis  Avhich  shall  apply  to  every  district  of  a  country,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  inconvenient  to  have  a  separate  hypothesis  for 
each  district.  In  some  districts,  however,  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  apart  from  the  census  information,  that  the  assumption 
has  little  justification.  The  diagrams  show  the  course  of  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  registration  district  of  Kugby*  from 
1880  to  1900.  It  is  clear  that  if  there  is  any  relationship  whatever 
between  population  and  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  the  move- 
ment of  the  first  of  these  from  1891  to  1901  was  quite  different 
from  that  during  1881  to  1891.  On  the  assumption  that  the  move- 
ment was  uniform,  the  error  in  the  estimate  was  22-4  per  cent.  The 
hypothesis  applied  generally,  therefore,  is  unable  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  facts,  and  may  be  obviously  in  contradiction  to  them. 

9.  Under  (h)  come  those  methods  which  attempt  to  make  use  of 
the  number  of  births  in  a  district  during  a  given  period,  or  the 
number  of  inhabited  or  rated  houses  at  a  particular  time.  The 
hypotheses  here  are  that  the  birth-rate  and  the  number  of  persons 
per  inhabited  house  (referred  to  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
paper  as  the  "  inhabited  house  rate  ")  or  rated  house  remain  constant 
from  one  census  to  the  next. 

,  Treating  first  of  the  birth-rate.  The  hypothesis,  at  any  rate 
since  1876,  is  quite  unsound.  Calculated  on  the  mean  population 
between  censuses,  the  birth-rate  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
fell  from  32*34  per  annum  per  1,000  in  the  decade  1881-91  to  29-88 

*  There  was  a  small  alteration  in  the  boundary  of  tliis  di?trict  in  the  period 
mentioned,  but  this  was  too  slight  to  affect  the  avKumcnt. 
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per  i,ooo  in  1891-1901,  a  decrease  of  2*46  per  1,000.  In  certain 
districts  the  fall  was  much  more  ;  in  others  an  actual  increase  was 
shown.* 

There  are  two  possible  ways  of  using  ilic  Ijirth-rate  to  estimate 
population.  In  the  first  we  find  the  l)irth-rate  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  between  two  censuses,  using  the  mean  population  (calculated 
in  some  way)  of  that  period.  If  we  require  the  population  at  the 
end  of  t  years  after  the  second  census  we  should  assume  that  the 
annual  l)irth-rate  over  the  period  of  /  years  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  previous  ten.  This  would  enable  us  to  find  the  mean  pojiulation 
during  the  /  years,  and  hence  that  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

A  defect  in  this  method  is  that  any  error  in  the  calculated  mean 
population  would  cause  a  much  greater  error  to  arise  in  the  population 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  figures  for  a  few  districts  have  been 
worked  out  in  this  manner.  As  these,  however,  were  nearly  all 
greatly  inferior  to  the  results  given  l)y  the  previous  methods  they 
need  not  be  shown. 

The  other  wa}'  of  using  the  birth-rate  in  this  connection  is  to 
refer  only  to  single  years.  The  birth-rate  in  the  census  year  can  be 
accurately  determined.  Knowing  the  number  of  births  in  any  other 
year,  the  population,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  constant  birth-rate,  can 
then  be  found  for  the  middle  of  that  year.  "When  the  estimates 
made  in  this  manner  for  a  census  year  are  ascertained  they  are 
found  to  agree  with  the  actual  census  figures  more  closely  than  do 
those  by  the  previous  method.  But  the  number  of  births  in  a 
district  fluctuates  considerably  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the 
estimates  for  each  of  ten  years  found  in  this  way  would  be  very 
irregular.  The  error  in  that  for  the  first  year  after  a  census  might, 
therefore,  be  much  greater  than  the  error  ten  years  after. 

A  possible  improvement  might  accrue  by  calculating  the  popu- 
lation by  the  use  of  the  l>irth-rate  and  by  the  marriage-rate  separately. 
The  mean  of  these  might  then  be  taken  to  be  the  true  estimate. 
This  process  would  be  justifiable  if  the  separate  estimates  did  not 
greatly  difter.  In  a  number  of  examples  worked  out  it  is  found 
that  they  do  differ,  in  some  cases  considerably,  though  generally 
on  either  side  of  the  true  population. 

*  A  few  rtises  taken  from  the  Decennial  Supplements  are  : — 

Sheppey    30-84  to  2o-05,  a  fall  of  5-79 

St.  Albans     31-18  „  25-52         „         5-66 

Orsett    37-94  „  31-87        „         6-07 

Maidstone 31-20  „  25-61         „         5-59 

Barnsley  39-19  „  40-89,  a  rise  of  1-70 

Bedwelity 36-93  „  3891         „         1-98 

Pontypridd  3844  „  40-63         „         219 

In  each  case  the  district  is  the  registration  district  of  that  name. 
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Another  suggestion  for  the  use  of  the  birth-rate  came  from  a 
speaker  in  the  discussion  following  Mr.  Humphreys's  paper  {loc.  cit.). 
In  this,  the  figures  of  natural  increase  and  of  emigration  and 
immigration  should  be  used  to  calculate  a  population  on  which  to 
base  the  birth-rate  of  the  whole  country.  It  could  then  be  assumed 
that  the  birth-rate  in  any  particular  district  varied  from  its  normal 
in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  whole  country. 
This  assumption  does  not  seem  to  be  well-founded.  The  variation 
in  the  liirth-rate  of  the  whole  country  is  the  resultant  of  the 
variations  in  the  different  districts,  and  these  are  in  either 
direction  and  of  all  sorts  of  magnitudes.  The  figures  in  the 
previous  footnote  indicate  the  relation  between  the  variation  in 
some  of  the  districts  to  that  of  the  whole  country. 

The  birth-rate  method  of  computing  population  seems  to  have 
been  considered  long  ago,  and  to  have  been  found  wanting.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  used  for  comparison  with  the  new  method  to 
be  described  later. 

10.  The  other  method  coming  under  (b)  which  has  been  used  is  the 
inhabited-house  method.  An  inhabited  house  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  rated  house ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  at  the  end, 
the  use  of  statistics  of  the  former  leads  to  results  far  and  away  better 
than  the  other  methods  which  have  been  tried.  Unfortunately, 
however,  information  of  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  not 
readily  obtainable  except  at  the  census.  The  difficulties  underlying 
the  use  of  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  as  an  index  to  population 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  by  quoting  again  from  Mr.  Humphreys's 
valuable  paper :  "  It  should  be  pointed  out  emphatically  that  an 
"  inhaljited  house  for  census  purposes  is  very  far  from  being  identical 
"  with  an  inhabited  house  for  rating  purposes,  and  that  therefore 
"  any  attempt  to  compare  the  census  numbers  of  inhabited  houses 
"  with  the  numbers  on  the  rate-books  is  absolutely  useless  and 
"  misleading.  If  this  fact,  however,  vrere  fully  recognised  it  is 
"  impossible  to  doulit  that  the  increase  of  inhabited  houses  on  the 
"  rate-books  affords  a  most  valuable  indication  of  the  growth  of 
"  population.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  urged,  not  without 
"  good  reason,  that  the  rate-books  as  now  kept  do  not  yield 
"  satisfactory  information  (1)  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of 
"  compounding  for  rates  in  respect  of  industrial  dwellings  and 
"tenement  property,  which  interposes  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
"  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  at 
"  any  given  date ;  and  (2)  because  the  number  of  persons  per 
"  house  varies  so  considerably  with  commercial  prosperity  as  it 
"  affects  wages  among  laljouring  classes."  The  method  probably 
dues  not  apply  so  well  at  the  present  time  as  in  the  past.      In 
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a  district  which  is  rapidly  changing  its  character  the  number 
of  persons  per  house  may  also  be  changing.  In  those  days 
of  Hats  and  garden-suburbs  the  relation  l)etween  houses  and 
population  may  be  quite  different  from  that  only  a  decade  ago. 
The  results  of  the  recent  census  will  probably  show  some  great 
changes  in  this  respect.  The  districts  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
London  have  sliowii  some  remarkable  alterations  in  the  past.  For 
example,  in  the  parish  of  Shadwell  between  1881  and  1891  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  decreased  from  i,i6o  to  731,  but  the 
population  only  diminished  from  8, 1 70  to  8, 1 23.  Had  the  population 
been  computed  from  the  inhabited  house  data  the  result  would 
have  been  5,148,  an  error  of  2,975,  or  nearly  58  per  cent.,  if  used 
for  the  determination  of  rates.*  In  two  other  London  parishes 
(Horsley-down  and  St,  Saviour's,  Southwark)  at  the  same  time  the 
errors  would  have  exceeded  33  per  cent.     (See  Table  VII.) 

In  general,  however,  the  figures  of  houses  obtained  from  the 
rate-books  will  undoubtedly  give  more  reliable  data  for  the 
estimation  of  population  than  any  other  single  item  of  information 
which  can  be  ascertained  from  the  district.  The  estimates  found  in 
this  way  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ec{ualisation  of  Eates  Act  for  London 
parishes  were  on  April  6,  1909  (see  London  Stafisfics,  vol.  xx,  p.  40), 
smaller  for  most  districts  than  those  given  by  the  Eegistrar-General's 

*  This  case  seemed  so  remarkable  that  closer  attention  was  given  to  it  in  order 
to  see  if  the  figures  of  births  and  deaths  afforded  any  indication  of  the  startling 
change  suggested  by  the  bare  figures  of  the  houses.  Unfortunately  the  numbers 
of  births  and  deaths  for  the  parish  itself  could  not  be  obtained  ;  those  of  the 
registration  sub-district  of  tlie  same  name  were,  therefore,  tried.  The  registration 
area  possessed  10,395  inhabitants  in  1881,  the  parish  having  only  8,170.  A 
lying-iu  hospital  (marked  h)  was  present  from  1885  to  1889,  but  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  Annual  Keports  before  or  after  that  period.  The  figures  by  the 
side  of  the  deaths  give  the  number  of  those  in  institutions  : — 


Year. 

Uiitlis.                    Deaths. 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths, 

1880 

'81 

'82 

'83 

'84 

'85 

'86 

350                303—  66 
337               356—134 
385                369—169 
360                464—217 
388                461—224 
402A              443—222 
.  425A              466—249 

1887 

'88 

'89 

1890 

'91 

'92 

415A 
VoSh 
U2h 

318 
328 
327 

464—228 
422—224 
441—245 

543—286 
456—272 

477—281 

A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
assumption  of  a  large  decrease  in  the  population  suggested  by  the  figures  of 
houses.  A  similar  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  the  corresponding  figures  in 
the  cases  of  the  other  jjarishes  mentioned.  The  inference  is,  that  when  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  is  used  to  estimate  population,  the  numbers  of 
births  and  deaths  should  also  be  referred  to.  If  the  estimate  causes  the  birth-  and 
death-rates  to  alter  greatly,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  approsjmately  correct. 
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method,  the  total  populations  by  the  two  methods  being  4,719,800 
and  4,833,900  respectively. 

11.  In  each  of  the  above  methods,  in  which  the  number  of  births 
or  of  houses  is  used,  the  actual  population  is  estimated  and  not  the 
increase  of  the  population  from  the  previous  census.  Any  method 
which  attempts  to  estimate  merely  the  incrcai^e  of  population 
possesses  an  advantage  over  those  which  aim  at  estimating  directly 
the  adual  population.  For  since  the  increase  generally  bears  only  a 
small  ratio  to  the  actual  population,  a  large  error  in  the  computation 
of  the  former  may  lead  to  a  comparatively  small  one  in  the  latter. 
Any  reasonable  method  of  estimating  the  increase  of  population 
should,  therefore,  be  worth  trying.  But  the  idea  cannot  be  applied 
directly.  The  first  notion  we  have  is  as  follows :  in  a  certain 
period  an  increase  of  population  p  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  births  measured  over  a  previous  period  of  h.  If  in  the  next 
period  the  increase  of  births  measured  over  the  preceding  period 
is  &',  the  increase  of  population  will  be  (assuming  the  relationship 
between  increase  of  population  and  increase  of  births  to  be  constant) 

p    =  y.p.     As  is  frec^uently  the  case,  however,  p  may  be  positive 

and  h  negative,  and  then  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  pt'.  There 
is  one  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  that  is  by  the  method  of 
correlation.  The  idea  is  capable  of  extension,  and  the  increase 
of  population  can  be  estimated  in  terms  of  any  number  of  other 
variables.  If  more  than  one  variable  is  employed,  multiple  cor- 
relation is  the  method  to  use.* 

A  brief  resume  of  the  formulae  of  multiple  correlation  will  now 
be  given,  and  the  rest  of  the  paper  devoted  to  its  mode  of  application 
to  the  estimation  of  post-censal  populations,  together  with  examples 
and  results. 

12,  The  theory  of  multiple  correlation  states  that  if  .Ti,.'C2  .  .  .  o-n 
are  any  variables  in  which  the  correlation  of  Xg  with  Xt  can  have 
any  value  between  -  1  and  +  1,  and  if  x^  is  a  variable  correlated 
with  a'l,  x-2  .  .  .  Xn,  then  the  most  probable  value  of  X(,  which  can 
be  expressed  as  a  linear  function  of  Xi,  xo     .     .     .     .r„,,  is  given  by 

...  -  *.  =  -  ^-5!^"  {X,  -  X,)    •     .     .      -  |»=^"fe  -  ft)     .     .     . 

_    \n  0-0    /        _   ^.  \ 

where  xq,  xi     .     .     .     .-c,,,  a-(^,  o-j     .     .     .     o-^  are  the  means  and 

*  An  aceounfc  of  the  tlieory  of  multiple  correlation  is  given  by  Mr.  Yule  in 
vol.  Ix,  p.  812,  of  the  Journal  (1897).  See  also  his  paper  '•  On  the  Tlieory  of 
"  Correlation  for  any  number  of  variables,  treated  by  a  new  system  of  notation," 
Proc.  R  S.,  A,  vol.  Ixxix  (1907),  p.  183,  and  his  recently  published  text-bopk. 
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st.-uiclard  deviations  re.sjjectively  of  the  varial)le.s,  and  A,,,,  is  the  first 
minor  of  the  constituent  /Vix  in  the  determinant 
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this  minor  being  taken  with  a  positive  or  negative  sign  according 
as  5  is  even  or  odd. 

In  particular,  if  .'u  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  other  variable, 


If  two  other  variables  are  used. 


(a  -    'ci). 


?Yr2?'i-2  -  '"01  o"o  ,  .X       nnrv2  -  '/'o-j  o-q  , 

a^O  -  Xo  =  ~ ;7-^  -    {Xi  -  Xi)  +      ^    _    _.    .^     —  {X.2   -  Xo). 
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'/•l2-       0-1 


/12- 


If  more  than  two  other  variables  are  used,  it  is  better  to  derive  the 
formula?  in  arithmetical  form  direct  from  the  determinants. 

13.  The  mode  of  procedure  which  can  be  adopted  in  the  attempt 
to  apply  the  method  of  multiple  correlation  to  the  estimation  of 
post-censal  populations  is  as  follows  : 

For  the  variable  :'o  some  function  of  the  population  of  a  district 
— e.g.,  the  actual  population,  or  the  increase  of  that  population 
measiu'ed  from  some  particular  census — can  be  taken.  For  the 
variables  .''i,  x^  .  .  .  x,i  can  be  taken  functions  of  the  births, 
marriages,  deaths,  inhabited  houses  or  any  other  figures  which  are 
correlated  with  the  population,  eg.,  the  actual  number  of  births  in 
a  certain  jDeriod  preceding  the  census,  or  the  excess  of  this  number 
over  that  of  a  previous  period.  A  formula  can  then  be  obtained, 
in  the  manner  indicated  above,  expressing  the  most  probable  value 
of  Xo  as  a  linear  function  of  :ri,  X2,  .  .  .  Xn.  Substituting  for 
Xi,  Xo,  .  .  .  x,i  the  actual  values  for  a  particular  district,  we 
shall  get  the  most  likely  value  of  .'o  obtainable  from  the  distriljution 
of  the  figures  throughout  the  whole  series  of  districts.     This  will 
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not,  except  by  pure  chance,  be  the  actual  value  of  x,)  given  liy  the 
district,  but  if  the  method  is  of  any  merit  the  computed  should 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  actual  value. 

After  the  census  xo  is  not  known,  and  its  estimation  is  desired. 
But  the  values  of  o'l,  .To  .  .  .  Xn  are  known  (or,  at  least  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  paper,  it  is  assumed  that  the}^  can 
be  obtained).  Now  the  fundamental  hypothesis  on  which  the 
applicability  of  this  method  rests  is,  that  if  the  actual  value  of  .Tq 
could  be  found,  and  a  formula  constructed  as  before,  this  formula 
would  not  greatly  differ  from  that  found  by  the  data  of  the  earlier 
period  for  the  same  group  of  districts.  (The  justification  for  this 
assumption  will  be  discussed  when  the  results  are  commented  upon 
later  in  the  paper.)  It  follows  that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  values 
of  Xi,  X2  .  .  ■  ''^n  niay  be  used  to  give  the  most  probable  value 
of  xa  at  any  particular  time  after  the  census.  The  formula  does  not 
aspire  to  give  the  exact  value  of  Xq,  but  it  claims  to  give  the  most 
probable  value  of  that  variable  which  the  past  experience  of  a 
group  of  districts  points  to.  If  the  correlations  between  Xq  and 
a^i,  X2  .  .  .  ^n  are  small,  good  results  cannot  be  expected.  If 
a  considerable  change  occurs  in  those  correlations  subsequent  to 
the  period  for  which  the  formula  was  obtained,  the  results  will 
again  be  poor.  But  on  the  assumption  that  past  experience  can  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  present  inferences,  and  that  a  district  does  not 
greatly  change  its  character  as  regards  the  relationships  between 
the  variables  in  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  the  formula 
will  enable  us  to  obtain  the  most  probable  number  for  the  population 
at  any  particular  time  which  the  data  can  give. 

14.  Since  the  results  obtained  by  any  means  of  estimating 
population  can  only  (in  general)  be  compared  with  the  actual  popu- 
lation at  each  census,  it  is  superfluous,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  suitability  of  the  formulae,  to  calculate  the  population  at  other 
times.  Accordingly  the  data  in  the  present  investigation  were 
arranged  to  estimate  the  population  at  the  date  of  the  census,  and 
no  reference  will  be  made  in  the  examples  to  the  estimation  at  any 
time  other  than  the  census  day.  Some  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  for  obtaining  the 
population  at  other  times,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  here  the 
methods  suggested  to  that  end. 

15.  The  populations  of  the  different  districts  deduced  from  the 
multiple  correlation  formulae  will  be  compared  with  those  reached  by 
the  Registrar-General's  method,  and  with  those  given  by  assuming 
the  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  to  remain  constant 
from  census  to  census.  We  may  here  speak  of  the  means  of 
•comparison  to  be  adopted.      The  actual  error  of  any  estimate  can 
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l»e  at  once  o])tainc(I  on  knowing  the  corrcspoiuling  census  popnla- 
tion.  Clearly,  liowever,  percentage  errors  only  should  be  compared. 
In  a  group  of  a  large  numl^er  of  districts  it  is  improbable  that  the 
maximum  error  by  one  method,  will  occur  in  the  same  district  as  by 
another.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  maximum  error  l)y 
one  method  is  greater  than  that  by  another,  for  the  actual  popula- 
tions on  which  the  errors  arise  may  l)e  quite  ditferent.  A  pei'centage 
must  thus  be  taken. 

Moreover,  that  percentage  should  not  l)e  calculated  on  the  actual 
population,  but  on  the  population  given  by  the  fornnila  which  is 
being  considered.  This  is  evident  when  we  remember  that  the  chief 
object  of  population  estimates  is  to  obtain  death-  (and  other)  rates. 

In  the  rest  of  the  paper  the  percentage  error  calculated  in  this 
manner  will  be  referred  to,  for  shortness,  as  "  the  error." 

Three  courses  are  now  available  in  the  comparison  of  the  merits 
of  the  various  methods. 

(a)  We  may  compare  merely  the  largest  errors  given  b}'  each. 
This  would  be  short  and  save  considerable  labour,  but  it  would  not 
give  a  satisfactory  numerical  criterion  of  the  relative  values  of  the 
methods. 

(b)  The  mean  of  the  errors  of  the  whole  group  of  districts, 
without  regard  to  sign,  might  be  taken.  This  would  not  entail  great 
labour,  but  it  would  not  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  large  errors. 
By  this,  a  method  which  gave,  say,  ten  errors  of  20  per  cent,  and  ten 
zero  errors  would  be  considered  of  equal  merit  with  one  giving  all 
twenty  errors  of  10  per  cent.  But  our  object  being  to  eliminate  as 
far  as  possible  the  large  errors,  extra  weight  should  be  given  to 
these  when  they  occur. 

(c)  The  procedure  actually  adopted  was  to  use  the  "  root  mean 
square  "  of  the  errors.  This  involved  extra  work,  but  is  the  best  way 
of  giving  the  requisite  weight  to  the  larger  errors.  The  numbers 
derived  in  this  manner  from  the  various  formulae  will  give  a  more 
reasonable  criterion  of  the  relative  values  of  those  formuhe  than 
either  (a)  or  (h). 

16.  Except  in  one  case  (Example  III),  the  areas  used  in  the 
examples  were  taken  from  the  registration  districts.  Schedules 
with  certain  iiiforraation  of  these  districts  had  already  been  drawn 
up  for  another  purpose  from  the  valuable  Decennial  Supplements- 
of  the  Registrar-General.  From  these  latter  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  in  ten -year  periods  for  each  of  the  six  hundred 
odd  districts  were  extracted.  The  census  populations  of  these 
districts,  together  v/ith  the  information  of  the  number  of  houses, 
were  taken  from  the  census  reports.  Where  figures  were  required 
of  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  for  shorter  periods,  these  were 
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obtained  from  the  same  distiicts  from  the  various  Annual  lieports. 
There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  in  taking  registration 
districts  and  in  the  use  of  the  Decennial  Supplements.  The  regis- 
tration disti'icts  are  not  homogeneous,  and  many  possess  both  an 
urban,  or  semi-urban,  and  a  rural  population,  the  relative  sizes  of 
these  populations  varying  greatly,  and  are  not  to  be  detected  from 
the  crude  figures.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  groups, 
such  that  each  group  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  similar  districts. 
Moreover,  the  figures  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  given  in  the 
Decennial  Supplement  are  for  the  ten  years  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  January  in  a  census  year.  The  census,  however,  is  taken 
three  months  later,  and  thus  the  figures  dealt  with  are  not  exactly 
those  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  the  ten  years  between 
two  censuses.  This  difference  will  not  be  taken  into  account.  If  the 
method  gives  good  results  on  this  rough  material,  even  lietter  results 
can  be  expected  when  more  accurate  figures  are  used.  The  present 
paper  must  be  looked  upon  as  giving  an  indication  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  method,  without  aiming  to  show  the  limits  of  accuracy  which 
may  be  reached  when  more  perfect  data  are  used. 

17.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  work  carried  out  in  the 
attempt  to  find  satisfactory  formulae  will  be  described.  An  outline 
will  be  given  of  an  earlier  example  which  did  not  lead  to  results 
much  superior  to  those  reached  by  the  methods  at  present  in  vogue, 
while  the  later  and  more  successful  ones  will  be  described  in  detail. 
It  will  be  convenient  here  to  denote  the  census  of  1881  by  (1),  of 
1891  by  (2),  and  of  1901  by  (3),  while  the  ten-year  period  from 
January  1,  1871,  to  December  31,  1880,  will  be  denoted  by  (0,  1), 
the  corresponding  period  from  1881  to  1890  by  (1,  2),  and  from 
1891  to  1900  by  (2,  3). 

In  each  of  the  examples  the  object  will  be  to  estimate  the  increase 
of  population  during  a  post-censal  interval,  on  the  basis  of  the 
various  availaljle  data,  and  then  to  compare  the  estimated  popula- 
tion so  found  at  the  time  of  the  final  census  with  that  actually 
observed. 

To  do  this  we  may  work  out  a  formula  expressing  either  the 
actual  or  the  percentage  increase  of  population  in  terms  of  other 
variables.  If  we  use  the  percentage  increase  we  should  also  require 
the  percentage  excesses  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  (if  the 
figures  of  these  were  employed)  in  a  certain  period  over  a  previous 
one.  This  would  entail  much  more  arithmetical  labour  than  is 
involved  in  taking  the  actual  figures  and  not  reducing  to  per- 
centages. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  extra  work  would 
lead  to  estimates  much  superior  to  those  obtained  without  reducing 
to  percentages. 
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Therefore,  although  a  formula  in  which  tlie  A^ariables  were 
expressed  in  percentages  might  quite  legitimately  be  used  to 
calculate  increase  of  population,  only  actual  increases  or  decreases, 
not  reduced  to  percentages,  will  lie  employed  in  the  present  paper. 

18.  The  first  attempt  to  employ  the  method  was  made  on  a  group 
of  the  larger  registration  districts,  most  of  them  containing  over 
100,000  inhabitants.  This  group,  105  in  all,  included  many  of  the 
London  districts,  the  larger  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  towns,  and 
the  big  urban  populations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
variables  used  were — 

Increase  of  population  from  (1)  to  (2)  x^  ov  p 

Births  in  period  (1,  2)    .i',  „  B 

Deatlis  in  period  (1,  2)  .To  „  D 

Increase  of  births  in  (1,  2)  oyer  (0,  1)    .1-3  „  b 

„  deaths  in  (1,  2)  over  (0,  1)    .r.,  „  d 

„  marriages  in  (1,  2)  over  (0,  1) .rj  ,,  m 

Afterwards  these  105  districts  were  subdivided  and  51  of  them 
were  taken,  each  of  which  showed  a  positive  increase  of  population 
between  (1)  and  (2). 

Consideration  of  space  forbids  the  collection  of  the  many 
statistical  constants  and  correlations  obtained  in  this  example. 
Many  interesting  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  figures. 
The  chief  of  these  is,  that  increase  of  population  is  correlated  far 
less  with  the  numbers  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  than  with  the 
excess  of  these  numbers  over  those  of  a  previous  period,  a  con- 
clusion of  great  use  for  the  later  examples.  Also  the  correlation 
between  increase  of  population  and  natural  increase  (i.e.,  births 
minus  deaths)  was  much  greater  than  between  the  former  and 
either  births  or  deaths  separately. 

A  number  of  formiilae  were  worked  out  both  for  the  105  districts 
and  the  51,  in  terms  of  two  or  more  of  the  above  variables.  Some 
of  these  formulae  were  tiied  on  the  data  of  the  period  (2,  3)  to 
estimate  the  population  at  the  census  (3).  The  results  obtained  in 
this  way  were  not  greatly  superior  to  those  given  by  the  present 
official  method,  and  in  themselves  were  not  sufficiently  good  to 
justify  an  account  of  the  method  being  published. 

But  many  reasons  could  be  put  forward  for  the  comparative 
failure  in  this'  case.  The  districts  were  chosen  quite  at  random,  and 
were  probably  as  diverse  a  lot  as  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain. 
The  demogi-aphic  rates  varied  among  the  districts  between  quite 
extreme  values.  The  birth-rate  ranged  from  24  to  40,  the  (crude) 
death-rate  from  18  to  33,  and  the  marriage  rate  from  10  to  30. 
In  these  particularly  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  was  hardly 
surprising  that  the  results  were  but  little  better  than  those  achieved 
by  the  old  methods. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  modify  the  formulae  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  birth  and  death  rates  Avere  known  to  be  falling 
throughout  the  period,  at  any  rate  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  though 
not  in  each  individual  district.  A  small  improvement  was  manifest. 
Even  then,  however,  some  considerable  errors  were  made  in  the 
various  estimates.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  try  more  homo- 
geneous data,  and  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  modification 
of  the  formula?.  The  experience  gained  through  the  time  spent  on 
this  problem,  however,  suggests  that  the  modification  of  the 
formulae  to  take  into  account  the  observed  changing  conditions  as 
regards  Inrths  and  deaths  is  possible. 

In  the  examples  to  be  given  in  more  detail  below  the  districts 
were  arranged  in  more  or  less  homogeneous  groups,  and  onlj'  the 
excesses  of  the  births,  deaths,  &c.,  over  those  of  a  previous  period 
used  as  variables. 

19.  Example  I. — In  this  example  a  series  of  103  registration 
districts  was  taken,  each  district  of  which  contained,  very  roughly, 
between  20,000  and  50,000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1891.  A 
number  of  districts  otherwise  suitable  could  not  be  included  on 
account  of  alterations  of  boundaries  which  took  place  in  the  jjeriod 
under  consideration.  In  cases  where  the  alteration  did  not  involve 
more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  the  change  was 
neglected.  This  course  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  no  exact 
results  are  sought  for,  but  merely  a  rough  notion  of  the  apjjlicability 
or  otherwise  of  the  method,  and  because  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
many  observations  as  possible. 

These  103  districts  were  divided  into  three  groups,  according  as 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  decade  1881-91  was  greater  than 
1,000,  between  +  1,000  and  -  1,000,  or  less  than  -  1,000.  In  the 
first  group  there  were  39  districts,  in  the  second  42,  and  in  the 
third  22.  This  last  group  was  considered  too  small  to  deal  with 
separately,  and  so  the  investigation  was  carried  out  on  the  following 
groups : — 

A.  39  districts  in  wliicli  increase  of  popnlation  was  >  1,000 

B.  42  „  „  >- 1,000  and  <  1,000 

C.  64    '  „  „  <  1,000 
T>.  The  wliole  103  districts. 

,    The  variables  taken  in  this  case  were  :  — 

Increase  of  population  from  (1)  and  (2)  Xq  ot  p 

Births  in  (1,  2)  -  birtlis  in  (0,  1)  Xi  „  b 

Marriages  in  (1,  2)  —  marriages  in  (0,  1) a-.,  „  m 

Deaths  in  (1,  2)  -  deaths  in  (0,  1)    .T3  „  d 

As  before,  the  figures  were  woiked  out  from  those  given  by  the 
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Supplements  of  the  Registrar-General  and  the  census  reports.*  In 
calculating  the  statistical  constants  it  was  inexpedient  to  adopt  a 
large  unit  of  grouping.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exact  numbers  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  possess  no  very  great  significance.  It 
was  sufficient,  therefore,  to  take  the  numbers  to  tlie  nearest  ten. 
Thus  in  a  district  in  which  the  variables  x^,  Xi,  Xo,  x^,  had  the  values 
5,865,  964,  265  and  547,  they  were  taken  at  586,  96,  26  and  55. 
The  correlations  were  worked  out  from  the  figures  obtained  in  this 
way  by  tlie  product  moment  method,  and  with  no  grouping.  The 
means,  standard  deviations  and  correlations  are  given  below  for 
each  group,  and  are  in  terms  of  the  actual  unit,  not  the  working 
one.  Throughout  the  tables  in  the  text  the  figures  are  given  in 
round  numbers,  though  when  other  results  were  to  be  derived  from 
them  greater  exactness  was  used. 


a"i, 

Xn. 

0-0. 

0-1., 

a.,.. 
'•oi 

'•i2 

»-13 

'•23 


+  4,040 

+  520 

+  180 

+   40 

2,860 

860 

200 

420 


•946 
•928 
•926 

•762 
•861 

•744 


B. 


+  70 

-  410 

-  70 

-  310 
530 
500 
120 
250 


•532 
•539 
•484 
•390 
•729 
•215 


C. 


-  690 

-  730 

-  110 

-  460 
1,290 

740 
140 
390 


•7.30 
•593 
•711 
•518 
•803 
•309 


D. 


+  1,130 

-  250 

0 

-  270 
8.080 

990 
220 
470 


•881 
•888 
•836 
■775 
•872 
•673 


It  will  be  noticed  from  these  figures  that  the  districts  in  each 
group  vary  considerably  in  character.  The  correlations  between 
increase  of  population  and  the  increases  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  are  all  greatest  in  group  A — the  group  containing  the 
districts  in  which  the  population  was  expanding,  in  some  cases  very 
rapidly.  These  correlations  are  much  smaller  for  the  comparatively 
stationary  group  (B),  but  when  the  decreasing  districts  are  included 
the  correlations  are  larger.  Thus,  judged  from  the  data  of  these 
103  districts,'  excess  (or  defect)  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
over  the  previous  decade  is  a  better  criterion  of  change  of 
population  in  increasing  and  decreasing  districts  than  in  com- 
paratively stationary  ones.     It  will   be  noticed  too  that,  on   the 

*  I  regret  that,  throiij^h  llie  exigencies  of  space,  the  Council  has  been 
unable  to  sanction  the  publication  of  the  tables  of  data.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
lend  the  MSS.  of  these  tables  to  any  Fellow  of  the  Society  who  may  wish  to  see 
them. 

2  Y  2 
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whole,  the  numbers  of  births,  murriages  and  deaths  hig  behind 
those  of  population.  This  will  be  better  seen  from  the  correlation 
formulae  below.  Another  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  in  each  case 
Tn  is  large,  or  that  there  is  considerable  correlation  between  excess 
of  births  and  of  deaths.  Excess  of  marriages,  however,  is  less 
correlated  with  either  of  these  than  they  are  with  one  another. 

From  the  above  figures  a  number  of  formulae  can  be  deduced 
by  the  method  given  in  §12.  Those  connecting  rco  with  a  single 
one  of  .(•],  .To  or  o'i  are  of  little  use,  and  are  not  stated.  Those 
obtained  by  taking  any  two  of  the  latter  variables  and  also  all  three 
are  given  in  full.  In  using  these  formulaj  it  is  convenient  to  write 
p,  h,  m  and  d  for  Xo,  X\,  Xo  and  Xs  respectivel3\     The  formulae  are : — 

A. 


(1)  jo  =  7-76  m  +  3-56  (7  +  2470 

(2)  p  =  2-92(1  + 1-90  b  +  2960 

(3)  p  =  1-88  J  +  7-18  w  + 1800 


B. 

(1)  ?;  =202  w  + 0-82  f7  + 470 

(2)  p  =  0-4^(1  +  0-40  b  +  37S 

(3)  _^;  =  0-40  i  +  1-73  m  +  361 


(4)  j9 - 1-22 Z-  + 6-31  ;«+l-92f('  + 2220  \    (4)  p  =^0-19  h +  1-83  m  +  57  d +  i55 


C. 

(1)  ;,  =  3-84  )H  + 1-93  f?-f  630 

(2)  ^  =  1-16  f?  +  0-78  &  + 410 

(3)  j9  =  l-016  +  2-73jH  +  350 


(!)  p  =  8-46  m  +  2-86  d  +  1910 

(2)  p  =  1-86  d  + 1-96  b  +  2120 

(3)  i?  =  1-50  J  +  7-32  »n  + 1510 


(4)  p  =  0-31  b  +  3-35  m  + 1-52  d  + 610      (4)  p  =  0-71  b +735  mi- 1-93  d  +  1830 

In  every  one  of  these  sixteen  formulae  the  constant  is  of  positive 
sign,  so  that  in  any  district  taken  at  random  from  these  103,  in 
which  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  were  stationary,  we  should 
expect  an  increase  of  population.  This  could  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  period  under  notice  the  birth-  and  death-rates  were 
declining.  The  coefficients  vary  considerably  in  magnitude  between 
the  different  groups,  and  the  formulae  of  group  A  have  far  greater 
coefficients  than  those  of  B  or  C, 

20.  The  above  formulae  are  now  assumed  to  hold  throughout 
the  decade  1891-1901.  The  actual  numbers  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  during  this  decade  were  obtained  from  the  Supplement 
to  the  Qbfh  Annual  Beport  of  the  liegistrar-General,  and  the  excesses 
of  these  over  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  preceding  period 
found.  These  were  used  as  the  variables  in  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  various  equations  and  the  corresponding  increases  of  popidation 
between  1891  and  1901  worked  out.  The  actual  populations  in 
1901  were  then  obtained. 

The  errors  measured  from  the  actual  population  as  determined 
by  the  census  of  1901  were  ascertained  and  expressed  as  percentages 
of  the  estimated  populations.  These  percentage  errors  are  given 
for   a    number   of    the    formulae   in   Table   I,    together   with   the 
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corresponding  errors  reached  by  the  liegistrar-General's  method,  and 
also  by  assuming  the  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  to  be 
constant.  Much  work  is  necessary  to  estal)li,sh  the  results  by  all  the 
formulfc,  and  those  given  by  (1)  and  (2)  are  found  for  A  only.  The 
"  root  mean  square  "  of  the  errors  in  each  case  was  then  found.  An 
additional  group  E  was  formed  b}'  taking  the  results  given  by 
A  and  C  for  the  whole  103  districts. 

The  "  root  mean  square  "  errors  arc  : — 


ForDiula  (1) 

„        (2) 

,.       (3) 

„    w 

Registrar- General    . 
Constant  house  rate 


5-99 
5-81 
600 
3-62 


c. 

D. 

— 

— 

5-32 

6-74 

4-9S 

7-23 

7-93 

11-21 

3-79 

3-85 

fi-39 

629 

11-21 

3-85 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  constant  number  of 
persons  per  house  from  census  to  census  gives  far  and  away  the  best 
results,  but  as  information  concerning  the  number  of  houses  is  at 
present  only  obtained  at  the  census,  the  figures  reached  from  it 
hardly  compete  with  those  obtained  by  the  other  methods,  which  are 
available  at  any  time.  If,  however,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  is  introduced  into  the  multiple  correlation  formuhT, 
the  results  by  these  are  greatly  improved.  Table  I  at  the  end  of 
the  paper  and  the  above  figures  both  show  that  far  better  estimates 
can  be  formed  from  the  formulse  reached  so  far  in  the  present  pajjer 
than  by  the  official  method.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  tlic 
case  of  rapidly  expanding  populations.  The  greatest  errors  in  each 
case  are  : — 


These  figures  do  not  giA^e  a  good  standard  of  the  merit  of  the 
method,  for  jn  some  cases  the  maximum  error  stands  completely  by 
itself,  the  large  majority  of  the  errors  being  far  smaller. 

21.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  measure  the  increases  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
over  ten-year  periods.  For  in  the  first  and  a  portion  of  the  second 
of  the  two  decades  the  population  might  increase,  but  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  second  it  might  dinn'nish,  so  that  the  population  was 
no  greater  at  the  final  census  than  at  the  preceding  one.     Assuming, 
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for  a  hyiDothetical  case,  that  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
approximately  followed  the  same  line  as  the  population,  we  should 
have  a  large  excess  in  the  figures  of  the  former  over  the  corresponding 
ones  in  the  previous  ten  years  without  having  any  increase  of 
population.  Or  a  reverse  curve  might  more  accurately  express  the 
distribution  of  the  figiu-es.  Here  a  defect  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  might,  on  the  same  assumption,  be  attended  with  an 
appreciable  increase  of  population.  As  an  actual  example,  the 
figures  for  Rugby  (393)  may  be  taken.  The  distributions  of  the 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  from  1880-1900  were  : — 


Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriages. 

1891  

Births. 

Deaths. 

Marriageg. 

1880 

866 

458 

166 

745 

545 

157 

'81 

820 

435 

192 

'92  

744 

369 

187 

'82 

816 

427 

187 

'93  

770 

405 

195 

'83 

832 

404 

185 

'94  

752 

371 

179 

'84 

809 

398 

178 

'95  

745 

448 

186 

'85 

847 

44t 

181 

'96  

798 

405 

218 

'86 

868 

474 

182 

'97  

865 

453 

232 

'87 

814 

410 

148 

'98  

886 

438 

228 

'88 

765 

386 

203 

'99  

863 

464 

230 

'89 

766 

390 

152 

1900  

851 

542 

211 

'90 

719 

434 

157 

These  figures  (smoothed  by  taking  the  mean  of  three  consecutive 
years  to  be  the  observation  for  the  middle  of  those  years)  are  plotted 
in  the  diagrams  earlier  in  the  paper.  Paraljolas  up  to  the  fifth 
order  were  fitted  to  the  points,  but  the  fit  was  not  good,  and  no 
generalised  representations  of  the  data  are  given  by  them,  and 
they  are  not  shown.  The  increase  of  population  of  this  district 
from  (2)  to  (3)  was  6,864. 

The  excess  of  births  in  (2,  3)  over  (1,  2}  was —   37 

,,  mari'iages         ,,  ,,  +258 

deaihs  „  „         +238 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  this  particular  district  gave 
the  worst  resiilt  both  by  formuhe  (2)  and  (3),  the  reason  being  that 
the  above  excesses  do  not  give  an  adequate  measure  of  the  rate 
at  which  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths  were  increasing  from 
1891-1901.  Clearly  a  better  measure  in  this  case  would  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  excesses  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  the  five 
years  1896-1901  over  those  in  1891-96.  The  figures  for  these  are 
507,  164  and  215  respectively.  Had  the  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  varied  uniformly  throughout  the  twenty  years,  the  numbers 
for  the  excesses  in  the  ten-year  periods  would  have  been  four  times 
the  above  numbers,  or  2,028,  656  and  860  respectively,  as  against 
~  37>  258  and  238  actually  given  by  the  ten-year  period. 
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This  example  suggests  that  the  excesses  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  in  the  five-year  periods  composing  the  decade  should  be 
taken  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
whole  decade  over  the  previous  one.  To  depend  on  the  former 
alone  would  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  to  take  only  the  ten-year 
intervals.  A  rough  way  of  using  both  measures  will  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  mean  of  the  results  given  by  each  to  be  the  true 
estimate.  There  is  no  sound  statistical  basis  underlying  this  pro- 
cedure, and  it  can  only  be  justified  by  the  results  it  gives.  It 
assumes  that  instead  of  b,  m  and  d — the  excesses  in  ten-year  periods 
— four  times  the  corresponding  excesses  in  the  five-year  periods  can 
be  taken.  In  other  words,  the  curves  obtained  when  the  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  are  plotted  for  successive  years  are  assumed 
to  be  straight  lines.  This  may  be  the  case  for  a  few  districts,  but 
cannot  generally  be  so. 

More  consideration  of  the  subject  would  probably  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  a  far  better  function  to  express  rate  of  increase  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  than  the  crude  method  to  be  used 
here.  The  imperfections  of  this  are  manifest;  it  is  employed  to 
obtain  a  rough  notion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  method,  but  no 
satisfactory  mathematical  foundation  is  claimed  for  it. 

22.  Accordingly  the  figures  for  the  103  districts  for  each  of  the 
years  between  1891  and  1901  were  tabulated  from  the  various 
Annual  Eeports  of  the  Eegistrar-C4eneral,  and  the  excesses  of  the 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  from  1896-1901  over  1891-96  were 
found.  Four  times  these  numbers  were  then  used  as  the  variables 
in  the'  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (3)  and  (4)  of  A,  B  and  C  to 
estimate  the  population  in  1901.  The  errors  arising  in  this  way 
are  given  in  Table  II.     The  "  root  mean  square  "'  errors  are — 


Formula  (3)  ....  I  8-08  4-53  I  3-78 

(4)....  7-42  1  4-47  4-61 


5-80 
5-84 


The  column  E  gives  the  result  oljtained  by  clubbing  together 
A  and  C.  The  corresponding  figures  of  the  Eegistrar-General  are 
15-12,  600, .7-93  and  II-2I  respectively,  as  before.  The  figures  in 
the  table  are  a  distinct  improvement  on  those  reached  by  the  last 
mode  of  employing  the  formuhw     The  largest  errors  are — 


Formula  (3)    ....  18-58  13-92 

(4j    ...  19-57  I  13-50 


11-66 
13-46 
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and   belong  to  different  districts  from  those  giving  the  greatest 
errors  before. 

23.  The  errors  obtained  by  combining  the  ten-year  and  the 
five-year  method  of  measurement  are  given  in  Table  III.  The 
"  root  mean  square  "  errors  in  this  case  are — 


Eorm\ila(3) 

„       (4) 

Registrar- General   . 


*  The  corresponding  "root  mean  square"  error  by  Mr.  "Waters'  method  (§7) 
is  i4'78,  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  present  official  method,  but  considerably 
inferior  to  those  given  by  the  formuL'e  of  this  paper. 


the  maximum  errors  being 


The  estimates  reached  in  this  manner  are  put  forward  to  show 
roughly  the  possibilities  of  the  new  method.  The  criterion  of  the 
poorness  of  those  estimates — viz.,  the  "  root  mean  square  "  of  all 
the  errors — is  less  than  half  that  given  by  the  Eegistrar-General's 
method.  It  can  be  confidently  anticipated  that  if  greater  refinements 
of  grouping  and  data  are  used  even  better  results  can  be  readied. 

24.  A  possible  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the  formulae  found  lies  in 
the  comparison  of  them  with  the  corresponding  ones  arrived  at  by 
using  the  data  for  the  period  (2,  3)  and  the  populations  of  the  census 
(3).  These  formuhe  by  their  nature  will  be  such  that  the  "  root 
mean  square  "  error  obtained  by  using  the  data  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  on  which  they  are  based  is  the  least  possible.  The 
closeness  Avith  which  the  "  root  mean  square  "  errors  found  in  the 
previous  paragraph  approach  those  found  under  these  circumstances 
will  be  a  measure  of  the  permanency  of  the  correlation  formulae 
during  two  consecutive  decades.  It  should  be  emphasised,  however, 
that  the  "  root  mean  square  "  errors  to  be  obtained  in  the  present 
p^-ragraph  do  not  represent  the  best  the  method  is  capable  of,  even 
with  the  rough  data  and  experimental  grouping  used.  For  the 
results  found  now  are  reached  from  groupings  of  the  districts 
according  to  certain  rough  measures  of  homogeneity  in  the  previous 
period.  But  these  groupings  do  not  remain  permanent,  and  a 
district  which  showed  only  a  small  increase  or  even  a  decrease  of 
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population  in  one  period  may  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
next.  More  will  be  said  on  the  method  of  groupings  later  ;  for  the 
present  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "  root  mean  square  " 
errors  now  found  are  for  comparison  with  those  previously  ascer- 
tained, and  do  not  give  a  measure  of  those  ideally  possible  by  the 
method  of  correlation.  That  ideal  would  be  reached  by  calculating 
the  "  root  mean  scpiare  "  error  which  arises  from  using  the  actual 
data  in  the  formul?e  olitained  from  that  data. 

The  statistical  constants  for  the  same  groupings  of  districts — • 
A,  B,  C  and  D — as  before  were  accordingly  worked  out  from  the 
data  of  (2,  3)  over  (1,  £),  and  the  increases  of  population  from  (2)  to 
(3).     They  are  : — 


"n 


<rs 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

+  7,400 

'■     +    560 

+    210 

+  2,930 

+    970 

-   7.50 

-    840 

-     160 

+     580 

+    130 

+    110 

+      290 

+     630 

-    150 

-   290 

+      100 

9,200 

1,680 

1,660 

6,780 

1,750 

440 

490 

1,440 

480 

120 

120 

380 

1,060 

170 

240 

800 

•928 

•514 

•495 

•8W 

•910 

•572 

•574 

•914 

•960 

!                ^490 

•473 

•947 

•784 

•389 

•504 

•844 

•825 

•483 

•640 

•806 

•896 

•269 

•505 

•901 

These  constants  should  be  compared  with  those  in  §  19.  A  glance 
at  the  means  and  standard  deviations  shows  that  the  districts 
have  become  a  far  more  rapidly  increasing  lot  than  in  the  previous 
period.  In  group  A  we  see  that  some  of  the  districts  must  have 
receded  to  the  state  of  those  in  B  and  C  before,  but  others  have 
made  great  strides  and  the  mean  is  almost  doubled.  It  should  be 
noticed,  too,  that  the  excess  of  marriages  was  much  greater  propor- 
tionally tliau  the  excesses  of  births  and  deaths.  This  was  very 
evident  in  almost  every  district,  and  points  to  a  comparative 
increase  in  the  marriage-rate  and  decreases  in  the  birth-  and  death- 
rates,  in  the  districts  dealt  with,  which  have  hardly  received  the 
prominence  and  comment  deserved.  Other  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  these  means  and  standard  deviations. 

The  correlations,  particularly  those  in  group  A,  have  not  greatly 
altered.  Some  of  the  districts  in  that  group  are  now  increasing  very 
rapidly,  and  these  exert  a  dominating  influence  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  correlations.  Those  between  increase  of  population  and 
the  other  variables  in  groups  B  and  C  have  diminished,  sho\^'ing 
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that  the  districts  comprising  these  groups  have  become  more 
variable.  In  group  D  the  correlations  have  increased  owing  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  districts  of  rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  multiple  correlation  formulae  were  worked   out  from  the 
above  constants  as  before,  and  are  : — 
A. 


(1)  ^  =  4-86  M  +  6-36  f/  + 570 

(2)  2)  =  o-26d  +  2-2ob  +  1900 

(3)  j>  =  2-94J  +  915<w-810 

(4)  jB=2  14S  +  308«i  +  4-18fZ  +  900 

C. 

(1)  j;  =  6-05  m +  1-68  d -70 

(2)  ^^  =  1-80  f^  + 1-11  w+ 1560 

(3)  jj  =0-94  b  +  5-85  m  +  360 

(4)  2^  =0-69  b  +  5-39  m  +  0-96  d  +  420 


B. 

(1)  ^j=8-24Ht  +  3-o2rf  +  60 

(2)  i3  =  3-07(?  +  l-39  6  +  2080 

(3)  p  =  1-32  b  +  6-28  m  +  750 

(4)  i?  =  0-85  6  +  5-91;«  +  2-64d  +  860 

D. 

(1)  _p  =  3-95  ;«  + 5-56  (^  4- 1260 

(2)  p  =  7-44  d  + 0-38  6 +  2280 

(3)  p  =  12m  m  +  1-13  6-530 

(4)  ^  =  5-57  f?  +  5-73  w- 0-01  Z'  + 740 


If  these  formulfe  are  compared  Avith  those  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
of  §19  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  coefficients  in  those  of  the 
present  paragraph  are  larger  throughout.  Thus  the  earlier  formulae 
which  were  used  for  prediction  give  results  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
too  small.  The  figures  in  Table  II  show  that  this  is  the  case  in  the 
majority  of  the  districts.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  the  "  root  mean  square  "  error  given  by  any  one  of  the  previous 
sets  of  equations  is  greater  than  that  error  obtained  from  the  corre- 
sponding equation  of  the  present  paragraph.  For  these  equations 
have  been  reached  by  making  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  absolute 
errors  a  minimum.  There  should  be,  therefore,  about  as  many  with 
the  negative  sign  as  there  are  with  the  positive.  The  estimates 
given  by  the  formulfe  of  §19  may  turn  out  to  be  uniformly  too  low 
without,  however,  the  "root  mean  sc^uare"  error  being  much 
greater.  The  "  root  mean  square  "  errors  derived  from  some  of  the 
latest  formulae  by  using  the  data  on  which  they  were  based  are  : — 


Formulrt  (4) 


The  actual  errors  from  which  these  figures  were  derived  are  shown 
in  Table  IV. 

These  are  not  much  less  than  those  given  by  (4)  of  §  19,  and  we 
conclude  that,  judged  by  the  criterion  adopted,  the  formula?  of  the 
first  period  represent  the  second  fairly  well. 

25.  One  other  test  can  be  applied  to  ascertain  if  the  multiple 
correlation  equations  can  be  assumed  to  be  permanent  over  a  period 
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of  twenty  years.  This  is  to  apply  the  formula)  found  from  the 
latest  data  to  that  of  the  earlier  period.  If  the  formulae  are 
reasonably  permanent,  this  procedure  of  reversing  the  order  should 
giA'e  rise  to  results  the  "  root  mean  sfpiare  "  error  of  which  is  not 
appreciably  greater  than  that  obtained  by  the  direct  application  of 
the  equations.  The  figures  found  in  this  manner  are  collected  in 
Table  V,  and  the  "  root  mean  S(|uare  "  eri'ors  are  : — 


Formula  (4-) 8-79 


5-61  3-70 


10-28  614 


To  judge  of  the  degree  of  permanence  of  the  formulje,  the 
figure  under  E — obtained  by  clubbing  together  A  and  C — should  be 
compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  in  §  20  and  §  24.  We 
then  have  the  following  figures  as  a  measure  of  the  permanency  of 
the  correlation  ecpiations  : — 

Formula  of  first  period  tried  on  data  of  second 6  29 

„  second  „  „  „     S'TO 

„  „  „  ,,         first      6"14 

These  numbers  agree  sufficiently  well  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
formulae  throughout  the  period  following  the  one  on  which  they 
were  based,  and  we  conclude  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  permanency 
of  the  correlation  formulfe  obtained  in  this  paper  is  sound. 

26.  Example  II. — As  another  example  of  the  method,  a  group 
of  96  registration  districts  was  taken,  in  which  the  number  of 
persons  per  inhabited  house  was  very  roughly  between  5  and  6  at 
the  census  of  1881 — more  exactly,  from  4*9  to  6"i  persons  per 
house  was  the  range  adopted.  No  restriction  was  ]jlaced  on  the 
size  of  the  districts  used,  which  varied  in  population  from  40,000 
to  530,000  persons.  The  increase  of  population  and  the  increase  of 
inhabited  houses  between  1881  and  1891  for  these  were  found  from 
the  census  reports,  and  the  correlations  between  those  increases 
worked  out.  A  formula  connecting  the  increase  of  population  (/>) 
with  the  increase  of  houses  (/?)  was  then  obtained.  This  was  used 
to  estimate  the  population  of  the  districts  in  1901,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before. 

For  another  variable  in  the  correlation  formula  the  natural 
increase  of  the  jDopulation — i.e.,  births  minus  deaths — between  1881 
and  1891  was  taken.  The  natural  increase  rate  varied  considerably 
among  the  districts,  the  range  being  from  6"63  to  2 171.  The 
group  of  districts,  therefore,  though  fairly  homogeneous  as  regards 
persons  per  house,  was  not  so  as  regards  natural  increase.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  districts  were  divided  into  two  groups  of 
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44  and  52  respectively,  in  the  former  of  which  the  natural  increase 
rate  was  less  than  and  in  the  latter  was  greater  than  15  in  the 
decade  1881-1891.  Three  distinct  sets  of  correlations  and  formulfe 
were  derived  in  this  way.  These  Avill  be  denoted  by  a — for  the 
44  districts,  (i — for  the  52  districts,  and  y — for  the  whole  96 
districts.     The  notation  used  was  : — 

Increase  of  population  from  1881-91 a-^  or  p 

„  inhabited  houses  from  1881-91  a-,  ,,  A 

Natural  increase  in  the  period  1881-91 x..  ,,  « 

The  means,  standard  deviations  and  correlations  are  : — ■ 


a. 

^-                  1                   7- 

12,250 

2,640 

10,110 

10,350 

2,240 

7,150 

•980 
•821 
•871 

16,610 

3,130 

15,140 

19,280 

3,590 

9,830 

•940 
•802 
•746 

14,610 

2,900 

.(•0 

12,840 
15,970 

3,060 

9,060 

■9J6 

•799 

•766 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  districts  were,  on  the  whole,  an 
expanding  lot,  the  mean  increase  of  population  in  each  case  being 
greater  than  the  corresponding  mean  natural  increase.  Each 
variable,  too,  showed  a  large  coefficient  of  variation.  The  group  (^) 
which  had  the  larger  natural  increase,  had  also  the  larger  total 
increase  of  population.  The  correlations  are  all  considerable,  and 
those  between  increase  of  population  and  the  other  variables  do  not 
differ  much  in  the  three  groupings.  The  following  equations  were 
obtained  from  the  above  data  : — 


(i)  p  =  4^o3/i-f-290.  p  =  5^05  A -H  800.  ;?=  4-95  A -I- 240. 

(ii)  _p  =  119  « -I-  240.  p  =  1-57  n  -  7230.  ^  =  141  w  -  3490. 

(iii)^  =  5^11A~0-20)?+780.  j;  =  4-14 A -f  0-45  »- 3100.  ^j  =  4-23  A -f  0-32  «- 1740. 

Owing  to  alteration  of  boundaries  the  estimates  of  the  population 
at  the  census  of  1901  were  found  in  37  districts  only  for  a,  and 
in  39  districts  for  ft.  The  errors  of  the  estimates  were  worked 
out  for  these  districts  for  equations  (i)  and  (iii),  and  are  given  in 
Table  V.  On  account  of  the  great  variability  of  the  districts  as 
regards  natural  increase,  the  results  by  (ii)  are  not  likely  to  be  close 
to  the  actual  populations,  and  have  not  been  found. 

The  errors  of  the  estimates  made  by  the  Eegistrar- General's 
method  and  also  by  assuming  a  constant  number  of  persons  per 
house  were  ascertained  for  the  same  districts.  The  "root  mean 
square  "  errors  in  each  case  are  : — 
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Formula  (i)    

(iii)  

Registrar  Greneral ... 
Constant  house  rale 


404 
4-34 
9-42 

4-88 


;3. 


406 

4-05 

12-29 

404 


391 

401 

10-99 

4-47 


If  the  formuliL'  (i)  iuul  (iii)  of  y  are  applied  to  the  districts 
comprising  a  and  ft  separately,  the  figures  are  4'56,  4"25,  and  3'i8, 
376  respectively.  The  errors  (obtained  Ity  conihining  the  resnlts 
given  l)y  a  and  ft)  over  the  whole  of  the  districts  are  4*05  and  4-20 
for  equations  (i)  and  (iii)  respectively. 

These  results  again  bring  out  the  great  improvement  which  would 
accrue  in  the  estimation  of  population  if  information  concerning 
inhabited  houses  could  be  readily  obtained  for  that  purpose.  The 
estimates  hy  the  Registrar-General's  method  are  not  called  into  com- 
parison now,  and  it  is  the  last  row  of  figures  with  which  the  results 
by  the  new  method  must  be  compared.  First,  however,  we  may  note 
that  (iii)  gives  results  inferior  to  (i),  or  the  introduction  of  the  informa- 
tion concerning  natural  increase  has  not  improved  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  estimates  are  made.  This  ma}^,  of  course,  be  due  to  the 
rough  manner  in  which  the  data  of  natural  increase  were  arranged. 
Very  probably  it  is  cpiite  possible  to  arrange  the  districts  into 
smaller  groups  so  that  an  appreciable  improvement  may  be  reached  by 
the  use  of  an  extra  variable.  Secondly,  the  correlation  formula  based 
on  houses  alone  gives  results  superior  to  those  obtained  by  assuming 
a  constant  number  of  persons  per  house.  This  superiority  is  not 
greatly  marked  in  the  present  example,  but  the  grouping  here  is 
quite  crude.  The  figures  reached,  however,  are  sufficiently  promising 
to  suggest  that  if  a  smaller  range  were  used  in  the  groupings  even 
better  results  would  be  found. 

27.  Example  III. — The  last  example  which  will  be  given  is  based 
upon  the  figures  of  London  parishes.  Statistics  of  population, 
inhabited  houses,  and  rateable  value,  are  given  for  59  such  districts 
in  the  various  statistical  al)stracts  issued  l)y  the  statistical  officer  of 
the  London  County  Council.  These  districts  are  a  particularly 
heterogeneous  lot  in  every  respect.  The  populations  at  the  census 
of  1881  ranged  from  9,000  to  280,000.  They  include  such  places 
as  Kensington,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  Hampstead,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bethnal  Green,  Bermondsey,  and  Shoreditch,  on 
the  other.  The  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  at  the  census 
of  1881  varied  from  just  over  6  in  Plumstead  and  Lewisham  to  over 
13  in  St.  Anne,  Westminster.  As  regards  rateable  value,  we  find 
that  between  1881  and  1891  that  of  Kensington  increased  by  more 
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than  350,000/.,  accompanied  by  an  increased  population  of  only 
3,157.  The  district  of  Charlton,  however,  with  an  increase  of 
population  during  the  same  period  of  2,978,  only  expanded  in  rate- 
able value  by  just  over  11,000/. 

As  these  districts  form  a  complete  municipal  unity  among 
themselves,  it  was  decided,  in  spite  of  the  huge  differences  occurring 
among  them,  to  apply  the  method  of  this  paper.  Accordingly  the 
populations  at  the  censuses  of  1871,  1881  and  1891,  together  with 
the  number  of  inhabited  houses  and  the  rateable  value  of  the 
parishes  were  tabulated.  From  these  the  increase  in  each  variable 
between  the  censuses  was  found.     The  notation  adopted  was  : — ■ 

Increase  of  population  from  1871  to  1881     .ry  or  jo 

,,  inhabited  houses  from  1871  to  1881 x^  „  h 

,,  rateable  value  ,,  t.^  „  v 

At  first  no  grouping  of  the  59  districts  was  made,  Init  the 
correlations  and  formuhe  found  for  the  whole  as  a  single  series. 
The  statistical  constants  derived  for  the  whole  59  districts  were: — • 

a-g  =    10190  0-0  =    17720  r^^  =  "984 

a',  =       1210  0-1  =       2120  ^'oj  =    mQ 

x^  =  111360  0-2  =  129940  j-i-,  =  "724 

and  these  lead  to  the  equations — 

p  =  S-221  h  +  230. 

p  =  8^817  h  -  0-013  V  +  1010. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  show  what  an  extremely 
variable  lot  the  districts  were  as  regards  the  increases  in  the 
population,  houses  and  rateable  value.  It  is  surprising  that  the 
correlation  ?-oi  has  such  a  high  value  as  "984.  It  points  to  the 
conclusion  that,  although  the  districts  differed  greatly  in  respect  of 
the  actual  number  of  houses  to  the  population,  yet  the  increases 
in  these  numbers  tended  to  a  more  uniform  proportion  throughout 
the  districts. 

Secondly,  the  59  districts  were  divided  into  two  divisions — 
30,  in  which  the  population  per  house  in  1881  was  greater  than  7*5, 
approximatel}',  and  29  in  which  it  was  less  than  7^5.  These  groups 
will  be  called  F  and  G  respectively,  and  gave  the  following 
constants : — 


F. 

G. 

F. 

G. 

&(,  

5,630 

550 

129,170 

14,920 

1,890 

929.S0 

156,010 

•956 
•664 
•640 

97  690 

if]   

•992 

X-i     

•943 

ffg        

15,760               18,390 
1,670                 ^  .^PiO 

•909 

0",       

' 
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the  corresjjonding  equations  being — 

p  =  9  042  A  +  640  \  „ 

i>  =  8o06  h  +  0-010  (•  -  210     J 
and 

p  =    7734  A  +  270  "1    ^ 

/)  ^  10  004/*  -  0-057  r  +  1230  J 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  arranging  the  pai'ishes  according  t(j 
persons  per  iidia1)ited  liouse,  we  have  incidentally  gronped  them  so 
that  one  lot  is  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  the  other  in  population 
and  houses.  But  the  mean  rateable  value  of  the  latter  category  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  former.  The  class  with  over  7*5  persons 
per  house  contains  some  anomalous  districts  in  which  a  change  in 
the  type  of  property  considerably  affected  the  rateable  value,  without 
greatly  altering  the  relation  between  population  and  houses.  The 
correlations  in  this  group  are  less  than  those  in  the  whole 
59  districts  ;  in  the  other  they  have  increased  to  very  high  values. 
The  formula^  too,  have  altered,  moving  on  either  side  of  those  for 
the  whole  59. 

Lastly,  a  further  subdivision  was  adopted,  in  order  to  make 
the  range  of  the  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  smaller. 
The  number  of  districts  in  each  class  will  now  be  small,  and  the 
correlations,  therefore,  will  not  be  such  reliable  expressions  of  the 
permanency  of  relationship.  Group  G  was  split  up  into  H  and  J, 
the  former  containing  those  districts  (12)  with  less  than  6 '5  persons 
per  house  in  1881,  and  the  latter,  those  (17)  between  6*5  and  7-5. 
F  in  the  same  way  was  divided  into  K,  having  17  districts  with 
between  7*5  and  9-0  persons  per  house  in  1881,  and  L,  which 
contained  all  those  over  9*0.     The  constants  in  these  classes  were: — 


II. 


6,130 

920 

44,310 

4,940 

750 

(Tj    I       31,170 

^12 


J. 


K. 


L. 


987 
962 
945 


22,060 

2,680 

132,440 

21,900 

2,870 

114,130 


11,320 

1,150 

158,940 

18,360 

1,910 

180,810 


•998 
•929 
•969 


•995 

•748 
•755 


-  1,820 

-  230 
+  90,230 

5,840 

390 

91,810 


•904 
•508 
•480 


L  now  contains  most  of  the  anomalous  parishes,  there  being  in 
that  class  a  considerable  increase  in  mean  rateal)le  value  with  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  means  of  the  other  variables.  The  correlations 
in  that  group,  too,  are  smaller.  In  the  other  groups,  however,  the 
values  of  7^01  are  very  high,  and  in  J  and  K  increases  of  population  and 
of  houses  are  nearly  perfectly  related.  In  H  and  J  the  former  is 
also  highly  correlated  with  increase  in  rateable  value.  The  equations 
for  the  different  groups  are  : — 
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II. 
(i)  p  =  60I6  /*  +  110 
(ii)  j}  =  4-785  h  +  0-04-i  r  -  210 

K. 

(i)  p  =  9-580  A  +  310 
(ii)  p  =  9-C28  h  -  0-001  v  +   360 


J. 

(i)  p  =    7-578  +  1740 
(ii)  p  =  11-612  h  -  0105  (•  +  4790 


(i)  p  =  13-704  7«  +  1330 
(ii)  p  =  13-012  A  +  0-006  v  +  620 


These  equations  differ  greatly  from  the  two  obtained  when  the 
whole  59  parishes  were  taken  together.  Unless,  therefore,  by  the 
close  of  the  next  period  the  districts  haA^e  become  far  more  similar, 
the  single  pair  of  formulae  for  the  Avhole  59  districts  will  not  give 
such  good  estimates  as  will  the  four  separate  pairs  above.  The 
populations  at  the  next  census  (1891)  were  calculated  from  the  last 
four  series  of  formula?,  and  the  errors  derived  from  them  are  given 
in  Table  VII,  together  with  the  corresponding  ones  obtained  by  the 
Eegistrar-General's  and  the  constant  house  rate  methods.  The 
"  root  mean  square  "  errors  for  the  four  groi;ps  are  :  — 


Fonnula  (i)  , 

,,       (ii)  

Eegistrar-Geuer:il    . 
Constant  house  rale 


II. 

J. 

K. 

L. 

6-39 

7-96 

7-95 

8-84 

3-73 

11-12 

7-60 

8-48 

19-08 

1717 

11-49 

8-80 

4-41 

18-31 

7-61 

6-84 

M. 


7-86 

8-42 

14-63 

11-29 


the  last  column  giving  the  numbers  obtained  by  clubbing  together 
those  from  the  four  separate  classes.  Some  considerable  errors  will 
be  noticed  from  the  tables,  especially  in  Group  J.  A  single  parish 
— Shadwell  (see  §10) — is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  bad  estimates 
by  (i),  (ii)  and  the  constant  house  rate  method,  the  official  estimate 
being  quite  close  to  the  actual  population. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  measured  over  the  whole  series  of  59  parishes, 
the  new  method  again  gives  better  results  than  those  previously 
considered  best.  The  large  errors  arising  in  this  example  are  rather 
significant.  Many  of  the  districts  had  passed  the  limit  of  growth, 
and  their  populations  were  diminishing  and  flowing  into  parishes 
farther  from  the  centre  of  London.  It  appears  to  be  almost  as 
difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  such  districts 
of  out-flowing  population  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  in-flowing 
population.  A  number  of  our  larger  towns  and  cities  have  reached 
that  position  now,  and  are  developing  suburbs.  Thus  there  is  the 
two-fold  difficulty  of  estimating  the  populations  both  of  the  districts 
which  the  people  are  leaving  and  of  those  they  are  entering.  It  is 
important  to  have  the  best  possible  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  districts  of  these  types. 

28.  The  examples  worked  out  on  the  rough  data  and  crude 
arrangement  of  this  paper  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  show  the 
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application  of  the  method  of  multiple  correlation  to  the  estimation 
of  populations. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  figures  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  alone  are  used,  results  superior  to  those  reached  by  the 
hypothesis  of  uniform  increase  or  decrease  can  be  obtained.  This  is 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  rapidly  filling  districts,  where  that 
hypothesis  frequently  under-estimates  by  quite  large  amounts.  The 
equations  reached  in  the  present  paper  also  under-estimate  such 
districts,  but  to  a  smaller  extent.  It  is  in  these  districts  that 
accurate  knowledge  of  death-rates  is  most  desired,  and  the  method 
of  this  paper  is  particularly  recommended  for  a  trial  in  such  cases. 

Again,  if  the  figures  of  inhabited  houses  are  taken  into  account, 
the  multiple  correlation  formulae  lead  to  results  slightly  better  than 
those  found  by  assuming  a  constant  number  of  persons  per  inhabited 
house  between  two  censuses.  The  errors  of  estimation  when  the 
information  of  inhabited  houses  is  used  in  any  mannei-  are  far  less 
than  those  arising  from  any  other  data.  But  with  the  changing 
conditions  of  housing  at  the  present  time  the  figures  of  inhabited 
houses  must  be  used  with  caution.  Also  the  distinction  between  an 
"  inhabited  "  house  and  a  house  for  rating  purposes  must  be  kept  in 
mind  (§10).  It  is  of  the  latter  that  information  is  generally 
obtained  between  censuses. 

In  any  case  the  method  of  multiple  correlation  will,  it  is 
advocated,  if  the  districts  are  -wisely  grouped,  lead  to  estimates 
differing,  on  the  whole,  from  the  actual  populations  by  smaller 
numbers  than  by  any  of  the  methods  yet  employed. 

29.  In  the  first  example  given,  in  which  the  population  was 
estimated  from  the  most  readily  accessible  data — births,  marriages 
and  deaths — the  large  towns  and  cities  w'ere  not  used,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  method  will  not  apply  to  them.  If  the  figures  are 
used  in  their  crude  form  and  refer  to  the  whole  of  a  large  district 
such  criticism  is  probably  valid.  If,  however,  the  very  large 
districts  are  divided  into  sub-districts  (these  to  be  put  into  their 
appropriate  groups  wnthout  reference  to  one  another)  and  allowance 
is  made  for  births  and  deaths  in  institutions,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  method  will  give  results  inferior  to  those  found  in 
the  districts, of  from  20,000  to  50,000  inhabitants  dealt  with  in  the 
example.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  increase  of  population  of  such 
a  sub-district  is  frequently  no  larger  than  that  of  some  of  the 
smaller  districts  dealt  with,  while  the  absolute  population  is  often 
much  greater,  the  percentage  error  is,  on  the  Avhole,  likely  to  be 
less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

It  may,  again,  be  argued  that  no  knowledge  of  the  closeness  of 
the  results  derived  from  such  formulje  for  dates,  six,  seven  or  eight 
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\'ears  after  the  census  has  been  or  can  be  deduced  from  the  know- 
ledo-e  of  that  ten  years  after  the  census.  The  same  argument  can 
be  applied  to  any  of  the  means  of  estimation,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  examining  it.  The  arrangement  of  the  data,  if  this  method  were 
to  be  applied  to  compute  the  population  at,  say,  six  years  after  the 
census,  would  undoubtedly  require  some  consideration,  and  it  might 
be  found  desirable  to  make  use  of  the  estimated  population  for  ten 
years  previous.  This  population  can  be  found  with,  fair  accuracy 
when  the  two  census  populations  around  it  are  known. 

A  third  point  which  may  be  brought  forward  against  the  method 
is,  that  it  worked  well  in  the  period  on  which  it  was  tried  because 
the  marriage  rate  in  most  of  the  districts  was  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  birth  and  death  rates,  and  therefore  tended  to 
neutralize  the  defect  caused  by  the  instability  of  the  latter.  This 
point  has  been  partially  cleared  up  by  applying  the  formulae  in 
the  reverse  order  (§  25),  and  it  could,  be  more  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  using  earlier  periods.  If  any  great  change  took 
place  in  the  birth,  marriage  and  death  rates  and  they  all  moved 
rapidly  in  the  same  direction,  the  results  by  the  present  method 
would  suffer,  but  judging  from  our  own  figvires  and  those  of  many 
foreign  countries,  the  contingency  is  not  a  very  probable  one.  If 
the  demographic  rates  become  fairly  stable  again,  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  an  improvement  upon  those  given  at  the  present  time. 

30.  Other  examples  and  arrangements  of  the  data  could  be  multi- 
plied without  end.    It  is  not  suggested  in  any  of  the  examples  given 
that  the  material  has  been  arranged  in  the  best  manner,  and  no  value 
attaches  to  the  particular  groupings  used.     Experienced  officials  are 
no   doubt   sufficiently   acquainted   with  the  characteristics   of  the 
various  districts  to  suggest  far  more  valuable  classifications.     No 
pretence  has  been  made  in  the  present  paper  to  consider  homogeneity 
of  industrial  or  residential  conditions.     For  example,  the  Romford 
registration  district,  purely  a  dormitory  of  London  and  recruited  in 
large  part  by  people  recently  married  elsewhere,  is  placed  in  the 
same  group  as  Wellingborough  and  Barnstaple.     The  only  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  all  showed  an  increase  of  population  of  more 
than  i,ooo  between  1881  and  1891.    But  that  increase  of  population 
was  obtained  quite  differently  in  the  various  districts.     Romford 
showed    a    large  immigration,   Wellingborough   practically   none, 
while   Barnstaple  showed  a  fair  amount  of  emigration  and  only 
reached  its  position  by  a  large  natural  increase.     Official  experience 
would   no   doubt   have  classified   the   districts   so   that  the  three 
mentioned  were  in  distinct  groups,  thereby  increasing  the  correlations 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  results. 

One  of  the  many  alternative  groupings  of  the  data  which  have 
been  thought  of,  however,  may  be  mentioned.     In  this  the  districts 
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are  to  be  arranged  in  groups  not  according  to  excess  of  population, 
but  according  to  excess  of  births,  marriages  or  deaths.  Thus,  for  a 
simple  case,  the  classification  might  be  into  three  in  which  the  excess 
of  births  was  (a)  greater  than  i,ooo,  (b)  between  zero  and  i,ooo, 
(c)  negative.  Formula;  would  be  derived  as  before  from  this 
arrangement.  Thus  we  should  get  an  equation  which  would  apply 
to  districts  in  which  the  excess  of  births  was  greater  than  i,ooo,  &c. 
This  would  be  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  population  in  the 
next  period  of  all  districts  satisfying  the  conditions  as  regards 
births,  whether  such  districts  had  been  included  in  the  group  from 
which  the  equations  were  derived  or  not.  Thus  a  district  which 
was  included  in  (c)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  formula  might, 
owing  to  its  rapid  expansion,  be  placed  in  (a)  in  order  to  estimate 
its  population  at  some  period  after  the  censiis.  A  series  of  formulae, 
therefore,  might  be  worked  out  after  a  census  based  upon  various 
classifications  of  the  excesses  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  All  that 
would  then  be  necessary  to  estimate  the  population  of  a  particular 
district  would  be  to  ascertain,  from  its  figures  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths,  under  which  group  it  came,  and  then  to  apply  the 
corresponding  formula.  Once  the  equations  had  been  reached  the 
work  involved  would  be  quite  light.  Of  course,  other  variables — 
inhabited  houses,  parliamentary  voters,  school  children,  &c. — might 
be  used  if  the  figures  for  such  were  available  and  satisfactory. 

31.  Many  other  possible  improvements  could  be  suggested. 
For  instance,  the  age  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
has  great  effect  on  the  numbers  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
occurring  there.  With  a  favoui'able  distribution  the  figures  of  one 
or  more  of  these  might  be  high  without  the  population  increasing 
so  rapidly  as  would  be  expected  if  the  distribution  were  the 
normal  for  the  country.  The  age  distribution  at  the  previous 
census,  therefore,  might  with  advantage  be  taken  into  account.  It 
might,  too,  be  useful  to  estimate  the  population  of  the  various  age- 
groups  separatel}^  The  increase  of  the  population  in  some  age- 
groups  might  be  more  highly  correlated  with  the  excesses  of  births, 
marriages  and  deaths  than  in  other  groups.  Different  formulae, 
therefore,  would  apply  to  different  age-groups. 

The  possibilities  of  improvement  in  the  method  seem,  in  fact, 
to  be  numberless.  There  has  been  a  great  temptation  to  try  many 
of  these,  which  pressure  of  other  work  has  curl»ed.  No  clerical 
assistance  whatever  has  been  available  in  all  the  labour  involved 
in  the  hundreds  of  calculations.  Having  shown  that  better  results 
can  be  achieved  by  the  application  of  the  method  of  multiple 
correlation  than  by  the  hypotheses  at  present  in  use,  I  feel  at 
liberty  to  leave  its  improvement  and  embellishment,  if  the  method 
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is  deemed  worthy  of  trial,  to  others  who   haA^e  adequate  clerical 
assistance  at  command. 

The  important  figures  in  all  the  calculations  have  been  verified, 
but  with  no  help  to  obtain  independent  confirmation  of  the  results  it 
is  possible  that  errors  have  crept  in.  It  is  hoped  that  none  of  these 
are  serious.  The  general  conclusions  of  the  paper,  however,  can  hardly 
be  affected,  since  the  various  formulae  tend  to  verify  each  other. 

Table  I. — Errors  from  the  formulce  o/ §  19  and  from  other  methods  for 

Example  I. 


Percentage 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Number 

Actual 

error 

centage 

centage 

centage 

lenlage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

by 

error  by 

error 

error 

error 

error 

error 

error 

of 

populatiou, 

Reg, 

islrar- 

constanl 

by 

by 

by 

by 

by 

by 

district. 

1901. 

General's 

liouse 

formula 

formula 

formula 

formula 

formula 

formula 

method. 

rate. 

(1). 

(2). 

(3). 

•     (4). 

(3). 

(4). 

Group  A. 

Group  D. 

47   . 

28,280 

+ 

7-8 

+  5-9 

+  13-9 

+    0-9 

-1-    60 

+    8-2 

+   6-7 

+    9-9 

60 

28,190 

— 

4-6 

+  3-6 

+    8-3 

-    2-3 

-   0-4 

+    3-4 

-  0-5 

+    3-5 

69 

23,937 

— 

18-9 

-  1-3 

+    3-2 

—    7"7 

-  71 

-   2-7 

-   8-6 

-   31 

82 

38,926 

— 

0-2 

+  6-7 

-201 

+     3-9 

+   1-1 

+    6-5 

00 

+    6-4 

107 

30,513 

— 

8-9 

+  1-4 

+    5-6 

+    0-9 

+    Oo 

+    2-9 

-   1-3 

+   1-7 

121 

23,554 

+ 

2-9 

+  7-4 

+  13-5 

+    61 

+    8-2 

+  101 

+    6-9 

+   9-6 

124 

33,861 

— 

11-6 

+  4-8 

+    6-4 

-    3-4 

+   4-6 

+    4-4 

+    31 

+   4-0 

136 

33,008 

— 

7-2 

+  1-3 

-   1-3 

-  Ill 

-  71 

-   5-4 

-   7-6 

-   51 

145 

28,000 

— 

3-9 

+  0-8 

+    2-8 

-    2-4 

-   0-9 

+    01 

-   1-3 

+   0-1 

163 

56,042 

— 

100 

+  3-3 

-  0-6 

-    4-5 

-1-    10 

00 

-   1-0 

-   1-4 

167 

53,859 

— 

8-3 

+  3-9 

+    2-9 

-    9-5 

-  0-8 

-   0-5 

-   11 

+    0-4 

i7y 

38,379 

+ 

1-7 

■1-  5-8 

+    5-2 

+     5-5 

+   7-4 

+    6-3 

+    6-3 

+    5-2 

181 

32,103 

+ 

2-6 

+  2-2 

+    3-4 

+     3-2 

+   1-6 

-1-   2-5 

+    0-8 

+    1-6 

187 

30,461 

+ 

1-3 

+  11 

+   8-6 

-    0-5 

-1-    2-9 

+   4-8 

+    2-0 

+    4-8 

189 

95,455 

— 

49-9 

-  0-4 

-13-9 

-  20-2 

-251 

-18-3 

-29-3 

-211 

190 

33,746 

+ 

12-5 

+  11 

f   7-5 

+     30 

+    5-1 

+    61 

+    3-1  I  +    4-7 

192 

36,297 

— 

1-4 

+  4-6 

+   5-9 

-     2-8 

-  0-5 

+    1-5 

-   0-2 

+    2-5 

193 

51,170 

— 

401 

+  4-0 

-   51 

-  18-6 

-11-8 

-   9-3 

-14-6 

-10-2 

262 

32,337 

+ 

30 

+  6-3 

+  10-2 

+     6-4 

+    9-2 

+    9-7 

+    6-8 

+   7-9 

261. 

42,926 

— 

28-0 

-6-8 

-  2-8 

-  11-8 

-  61 

-   5-4 

-   7-4 

-  5-7 

285 

42,060 

+ 

6-6 

f  50 

+    3-4 

+     2-9 

+    1-0 

+    21 

+    0-7 

+    1-7 

316 

25,763 

+ 

2-7 

+  2-5 

+  11-2 

+     4-0 

-1-    9-7 

+    9-3 

+    9-2 

+   9-4 

368 

24,667 

— 

1-7 

+  2-6 

+  14-5 

+     4-7 

+ 100 

+  11-2 

+    8-9 

+  11-1 

384 

35,630 

— 

1-5 

+  3-6 

+    6-2 

-    61 

+    11 

+    1-9 

+    1-6 

+   3-3 

394 

48,618 

— 

250 

+  2-4 

-    5-8 

-  11-4 

-  7-5 

-   6-6 

-110 

-   8-9 

406 

44,241 

— 

110 

+  2-6 

+  e-ii 

+     2-5 

+   7-0 

+    6-6 

+    5-0 

+    5-3 

407 

34,897 

— 

1-6 

+  1-4 

+    3-6 

-    31 

-    1-3 

+   0-3- 

-   1-8   +   0-4 

410 

22,210 

+ 

3-2 

+  4-9 

+  10-8 

+     7-2 

+  7-1 

+    8-4 

+    6-4 

+    8-1 

426 

35,821 

+ 

2-7 

+  2-8 

+   7-4 

-    2-6 

+    5-2 

+    4-8 

+    5-0 

+    5-5 

440 

33,661 

+ 

1-4 

+  3-2 

+    8-8 

+     3-2 

+   7-0 

+  7-1 

+    G-4 

+    7-1 

441 

26,478 

-f 

5-9 

+  4-3 

+  12-0 

-1-     71 

+   9-2 

+  101 

+   7-8 

+   9-3 

477 

93,697 

— 

29-2 

+  2-6 

+    1-0 

-  12-9 

-   5-6 

-   31 

-   8-4 

-  3-8 

485 

45,261 

— 

9-8 

+  3-5 

-  0-2 

-    8-0 

-   1-5 

-   2-0 

-    21 

-   1-8 

489 

40,504 

— 

26-4 

-  2-8 

+    1-4 

-    7-5 

-   31 

-    1-3 

—   57 

-  2  6 

513 

25,486 

+ 

13-7 

+  4-6 

+  19-2 

+  18-3 

+  17-4 

+  23-4 

+  15-5 

+  16-8 

515 

29,507 

— 

4-2 

+  20 

+  10-6 

+    Q-G 

+    9-8 

+   9-9 

+    8-3 

+    8-8 

558 

32,402 

— 

10-8 

-  6-3 

+    7-2 

-    2-8 

+    3-3 

+    4-3 

+    1-4 

+    3-7 

596 

23,693 

— 

5-7 

+  0-5 

+  16-6    -t-  12-7 

+  13-3 

+ 14-9 

+  11-3 

+  13-4 

629 

34,031 

— 

9-4 

+  4-9 

+  13-9    +     4-2 

+    60 

+    9-6 

+    3-7 

+   8-6 
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Table  I  Contd. — Errors  from  tlie  formvhc  for  Example  I. 


Perci-iitage 

Per- 

Per- 

] 

'cr- 

Per- 

Per- 

Nil til  her 

Actual 

error  liy 

centaup. 

centage 

centagc 

centage 

centage 

of 

population. 

Registrar- 

error  hy 

error  by 

error  by 

error  hy 

error  hy 

district. 

1901. 

General's 

constant 

formula 

formula 

formula 

fomiulK 

method. 

house  rate. 

(3). 

(4)- 

(3). 

(4). 

Group  B. 

Group  D. 

43 

27,196 

-100 

+    4-8 

-12-5 

— 

11-4 

-  7-7 

-   4-4 

59 

26,422 

+    1-7 

+    4-7 

-   1-5 

— 

0-4 

+   2-6 

+    5-9 

61 

22,275 

-15-9 

-  61 

-160 

— 

14-2 

-   51 

-  0-3 

63 

31,533 

-   40 

+    21 

-   7-2 

— 

6-5 

-  61 

-  0-3 

130 

21,174 

-   1-6 

+    1-4 

-   31 

— 

2-5 

+  100 

+  111 

131 

21,498 

-   0-1 

+   5-7 

+   2-3 

+ 

31 

+    9-3 

+  11-5 

133 

28,749 

-   2-6 

+    40 

-  3-8 

— 

30 

-   1-4 

+    11 

153 

19,283 

+   8-7 

+   4-7 

+    8-2 

+ 

8-9 

+    6-8 

+   91 

155 

28,555 

+    1-8 

+    30 

+    30 

+ 

3-5 

+   31 

+   4-8 

172 

26,718 

-  0-7 

+    41 

+    1-5 

+ 

2-2 

+   5-7 

+   7-8 

178 

33,246 

-  30 

+    5-8 

-  4-8 

— 

40 

-1-   2-6 

+    4-S 

182 

20,096 

+   4-7 

+    31 

+   3-8 

+ 

3-5 

+    6-2 

+    5-4 

185 

33,105 

-   2-4 

+    2-5 

-   1-3 

— 

11 

+    3-4 

+    4-3 

203 

27,040 

+    8-0 

+    4-8 

-I-   7-8 

+ 

8-7 

+    5-4 

+    91 

215 

19,611 

+    0-8 

+    3-8 

+    5-5 

+ 

6-2 

+   7-4 

+   9-8 

216 

25,577 

-    1-3 

+    2-2 

-  0-6 

~ 

01 

+    0-4 

+    2-3 

230 

21,724 

+   65 

+    3-8 

+    61 

+ 

6-6 

+    5-0 

+    6-9 

244 

22,959 

-   2-6 

+    1-8 

-   3-6 

— 

30 

+    3-6 

+    5-3 

265 

24,001 

+    1-8 

+    4-4 

+    1-2 

+ 

1-8 

-   11 

+    20 

296 

32,937 

-   2-3 

+    3-4 

-   4-2 

— 

41 

+    1-7 

+    1-9 

306 

38,653 

-   1-7 

+    1-3 

-   4-2 

— 

40 

-   1-4 

-   0-6 

312 

22,172 

+    2-7 

+    3-6 

+    2-8 

+ 

3-2 

+   31 

+    4-6 

325 

22,864 

+    4-9 

+    4-2 

-1-    4-0 

+ 

5-0 

+    6-3 

+   8-5 

352 

28,262 

—  0-7 

+    3-3 

-   1-5 



1-5 

+   3-3 

+    34 

359 

31,302 

-   11 

+    30 

-   2-1 

— 

0-9 

-  0-8 

+    3-3 

376 

40,709 

+    2-4 

+    5-1 

+    01 

+ 

09 

-   1-5 

+    1-5 

393 

34,328 

-22-4 

-   1-4 

-21-5 

— 

20-4 

-11-3 

-  9  3 

396 

20,842 

+    2-2 

+    4-0 

-1-    4-5 

+ 

61 

+    6-3 

+  11-6 

397 

20,979 

-    11 

+    2-8 

-   2-7 

— 

20 

+    3-8 

+   6-3 

419 

33,033 

-    1-6 

+    3-3 

+    0-5 

+ 

1-2 

+    3-9 

+   5-9 

427 

25,619 

-    8-9 

+    1-8 

-    5-6 

— 

5  0 

+    2-1 

+   3-8 

433 

30,871 

+    0-1 

+    3-4 

-  0-4 

+ 

0-5 

+    2-5 

+   4-9 

473 

23,377 

-   0-9 

+    2-8 

-  0-3 

+ 

0-2 

+    1-3 

+    3-4 

519 

24,454 

+    1-8 

+    3-2 

+    05 

+ 

0-8 

+    6-9 

+    7-8 

546 

20,354 

+    4-8 

+    53 

+    60 

+ 

6-4 

-I-147 

+    5-6 

563 

23,660 

-  41 

+    0-7 

-   4-5 

— 

3-8 

+    54 

+   7-1 

569 

22,205 

-   0-2 

+    2-8 

-t-    2-9 

+ 

3-6 

+    6-9 

+    9-2 

573 

22,301 

+    9-8 

+    4-6 

+    80 

+ 

8-5 

+  11-9 

+  131 

599 

31,939 

+    1-9 

+    2-9 

-   2-2 

— 

1-5 

-   3-4 

+    0-3 

620 

31.046 

-  7-9 

+    1-0 

-   4-8 

— 

3-8 

+   2-3 

+    6-3 

626 

21,897 

-   01 

+    2-5 

+    1-9 

+ 

31 

+    3-3 

+    7-4 

628 

38,655 

-   1-8 

Groi 

+    21 
ip  C. 

+    0-3 

+ 

0-3 

+    6-2 

+    6-4 

132 

21, "046 

+   4-4 

+   7-0 

+   6-3 

+ 

8-5 

+    9-4 

+  11-4 

233 

23,982 

+   61 

+   4-3 

+   4-4 

+ 

6-4 

+   50 

+   7-2 

280 

20,907 

-  6-3 

+   31 

-   5-4 

— 

4-4 

-   5-3 

-  4-6 

293 

23,946 

+    20 

+    6-2 

+    51 

+ 

5-4 

+    6-3 

+   61 

297 

33,624 

-    5  6 

-  01 

-   2-8 

— 

3  0 

-   1-8 

-   2-4 

298 

23,171 

+    1-8 

+   9-4 

-f    6-4 

+ 

7-9 

+  120 

+  13-2 

299 

20,773 

+    0-4 

+    1-5 

-1-   2-8 

+ 

2-7 

+    4-3 

+   40 

339 

41,978 

-   21 

+   3-6 

-   1-2 

+ 

0-2 

+    1-4 

+    30 

350 

23,845 

-24-7 

+    1-4 

-   4-3 

_ 

4-2 

+   0-9 

+    0-2 

357 

25,854 

-180 

+    01 

-   9-4 

— 

8-0 

-  7-2 

-   4-3 
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['able  I  ( 

^ontd. — Errors  from  t1 

e  formvli 

a  for  Exa 

mple  I. 

Percentage 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Number 

Actual 

error  by 

centajie 

centage 
error  by 

centage 

centage 

rentage 

of 

population, 

Registrar- 

error  by 

error  liy 

error  by 

error  by 

district. 

1901. 

Geneial's 

constant 

formula 

formula 

foniiula 

formula 

nietlioil. 

house  rate. 

(3). 

(+). 

(3). 

(4). 

Group  0. 

Group  D. 

415 

21,782 

-   51 

+    20 

+    0-1 

+   2-7 

+   7-4 

+   9-4 

423 

28,958 

+    11 

+    6-2 

+   4-9 

+   7-4 

+    8-4 

-flO-2 

527 

20,454 

+   0-3 

+    4-3 

+    3-4 

+    4-9 

+   7-8 

+    8-8 

582 

21,743 

+   3-7 

+    5-9 

-  0-6 

-(-    2-3 

-   4-4 

-   20 

559 

84,711 

-  7-9 

+    5-0 

-  4-7 

-   30 

+  0-7 

-f    20 

581 

28,240 

-  6-5 

+    15 

+   2-8 

-f    3-9 

-1-   8-7 

-1-    9-6 

600 

33,123 

-   4-8 

00 

-   1-5 

-f    41 

H-   2-5 

-t    4-6 

605 

21,471 

-27-9 

-  0-4 

-   32 

00 

-1-    11 

+    4-4 

614 

21,118 

-160 

+   2-3 

+   0-9 

+    1-8 

+    51 

-1-    5-6 

617 

42,271 

-   6-2 

+    1-8 

+    2-3 

-1-    4-3 

H-    71 

+    8'9 

625 

27,955 

-   5-5 

+    8-4 

-  01 

-f    4-8 

-^   6-6 

-KllO 

627 

42,653 

-12-7 

+    11 

-   46 

-   3-5 

+   0-2 

-1-   0-6 

43      - 

1 

r 

-13-7 

-10-3 

59 

-   3-9 

+    0-3 

61 

-16-7 

-10-8 

63 

-   8-2 

-   5-6 

130 

-   2-3 

+    0-2 

131 

+    1-3 

+    4-3 

133 

-   6-2 

-   3-2 

153 

+    5-1 

+    7-2 

155 

i    +    0-7 

+    2-5 

172 

i    +    0-4 

-H    2-8 

178 

-  4-8 

-    2-4 

182 

+    1-9 

^    l-(i 

185 

1    -   2-4 

-   0-9 

203 

+    4-4 

4    7-8 

215 

+    3-5 

+    60 

216 

-   30 

-    10 

230 

+    31 

+    5  0 

244 

-    4-4 

-    20 

265 

1   -  1-7 

+    0-8 

296 

The  figures  of  these  c 

ohimns 

-   3-9 

-    3  1 

306 

for  Group  C  are  ic 
with    tliose    of    the 

entical 

-   4-6 

-    3-8 

312 

same  ] 

+    0-2 

+    1-9 

325 

districts  in  Group  B 

+    1-9 

+    4-5 

352 

1   -   20 

-   1-5 

359 

-  4-1 

-   0-2 

376 

-   2-9 

+    01 

393 

-20-5 

-17-2 

396 

+    2-0 

+    7-1 

397 

'    -   41 

-    10 

419 

^    -    10 

+    1-4 

427 

-   5-6 

-    31 

433 

-   2-4 

+    0-7 

473 

-   2-4 

-    0-3 

519 

+    5-6 

-f    1-8 

546 

+    6-5 

-1-    8  0 

563 

-   3-6 

-    23 

569 

+    1-7 

+    4-2 

573 

+   7-2 

+    8-4 

599 

-  3-9 

-   1-7 

620 

-  4-6 

-    1-4 

626 

-  0-7 

-h    3-3 

628 

J 

I 

+    0-3 

+    11 
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Table  II. 

Table  III. 

Table  iV. 

Table  V. 

Errors  from  the 

Errors 
from  the 

Errors 
from  the 

formulro  of  §  2 1 

when  applicil 

to  (lata  ol 

Errors 
from  tlie  formulse  of  §  24 

formulee  ot  §  1*) 

fonimlic  of  §  19 

when  ujjplied  to  data  of 

Number 

of        1 

Aetiiiil 
popn- 

used  as  in  §  2:.'. 

iiseil  as  in  §  23. 

1891-1901. 

1881-91. 

,      ■      1 
Oistrift. 

Intiuri, 
19U1. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Actual 

Per- 

Per- 

centage 

ceiitiigc 

centage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

entnge 

! 

srror  by 

error  by 

error  by 

;rror  by 

error  by 

•rror  iiy 

popu- 
lation, 
1891. 

srror  iiy 

rror  by 

formula 

'ormul'a 

formula 

brmula 

"orniula 

'(jrmubi 

ormula 

urmulu 

(3). 

(t)            (3). 

(*)• 

(1). 

(l). 

w- 

(4). 

Group  A.                         1 

Oroup        oroup  A. 

Group 
D. 

47 

28,280 

+    4-0; 

+   61 

+    50 

+   7-2 

-   4-4 

+    6-5 

28,188 

+   2-7 

+    0-4 

60 

28,190 

+    1-6 

+    3-5 

+   0-6 

+    3-4 

-   6-2 

+    1-9 

24,968 

+   6-8 

+    8-5 

69 

23,937 

+    2-3 

+   0-5 

-   21 

-   11 

-   81 

-   2-9 

17,211 

-   3-6 

-  7-7 

82 

38,926 

+   4-5' 

+    5-5 

+    2-8 

+    60 

+   7-6 

+  12-2 

32,394 

-   2-3 

-   5-1 

107 

30,513 

-   6-5 

-   5-8 

-   2-9' 

-    1-2 

+    1-4 

+   1-7 

24,521 

-   6-5 

-10-2 

121 

23,554 

+    10 

+    0-2 

+    4-7 

+    5-4 

+    4-8 

+    7-3 

20,468 

-241 

-19-7 

124 

33,861 

+    9-1 

+   7-2 

+   6-9 

+    5-8 

-   1-0 

-   0-3 

26,892  1 

+    0-4 

+   0-6 

136 

33,008 

+   0-5 

-  1-7 

-   3-2 

-   3-0 

-14-4 

-   8-8 

26,872  i 

-   41 

-  91 

145 

28,000 

-   4-2 

-  6-3 

-  2-5 

-   30 

-   9-9 

-   5-7 

25,613 

-li-7 

-18-3 

163 

56,042 

+    3-9  ■ 

+   10 

+    2-5 

+   0-5 

-   0-3 

-   4-4 

43,653 

-   5-3 

-  8-9 

167 

53,859 

+  11-3 

+  7-4 

+    6-6 

+    3-8 

—  7o 

-   2-6 

45,352  ; 

-   91 

-   81 

179 

38,379 

-  0-4' 

+    0\S 

+    3-6 

+    3-6 

+    1-9 

-    1-0 

36,983 

+    1-0 

+    1-7 

181 

32,103 

+    3-8 

-   0-9 

+   2-7 

+    0-8 

-    2-8 

-   2-6 

30,432 

-   7-3 

-   8-1 

187 

30,461 

+    3-4 

+    5-1 

+    31 

+    4-2 

-    1-2 

+    29 

26,137 

-   4-3 

-   4-7 

189 

95,455 

-   2-2 

+    0-9 

-12-6 

-   7-8 

-    5-4 

-   7-8 

50,013 

+    0-7 

-   9  4 

190 

33,746 

+    61 

+    8-9 

+    56 

+   7-6 

+    5-2 

+    8-6 

27,310 

+  11-5 

-   4-5 

192 

36,297 

+    4-6 

+   4-7 

+    21 

+    31 

-   7-4 

00 

34,182 

-150 

-13-4 

198 

51,170 

+  14-3 

+    9-3 

+    30 

+    0-9 

-   7-2 

-   6-8 

30,271 

+    0-6 

-   1-9 

262 

32,337 

+    4-8 

+    61 

+    7-0 

+   7-9 

+    9-9 

+    6-5 

25,831 

-   3-9 

-   9-6 

264 

42,926 

+   5-7 

+   3-7 

+    0-2 

-  0-6 

-   9-8 

-   8-2 

32,590 

-   5  3 

-   83 

285 

42,060 

-   3-2 

-   3-5 

-   10 

-  0-6 

-   2-4 

-    1-0 

41,368 

-   41 

-   50 

316 

25,763 

+  11-5 

+    9-3 

+  10-6 

+    93 

-   1-3 

+    1-8 

24,904 

-   31 

-   5-8 

368 

24,667 

+  12-8 

+  14-2 

+  11-4 

+  12-7 

+    4-0 1+    7-6 

21,699 

-   6-9 

-  7-7 

384 

35,630 

+  11-4 

+  10-4 

+    6-5 

+    6-3 

-10-7|-   19 

33,311 

-   1.5 

-  1-7 

394 

48,618 

+    9-3 

+    8-4 

+    1-6 

+    1-5 

-   2-4 

-  7-4 

29,927 

+   0-8 

-  5-7 

406 

44,241 

+    9-9 

+   7-9 

+    8-4 

+    7-3 

+   60 

+    2-9 

36,473 

-15-6 

-16-4 

407 

34,897 

+    5-4 

+    2-8 

+    2-2 

+    1-5 

-   6-3 

-   2-4 

30,931 

-18-9 

-18-4 

410 

22,210 

+  129 

+  13-4 

+  101 

+  110 

-   0-2 

+    2-5 

21,590 

i-12-3 

-18-4 

426 

35,821 

+    04 

+    2-3 

+    2-9 

+    3-6 

-    11 

-  0-7 

33,183 

+    6-6 

t-   0-6 

440 

33,661 

+    5-4 

i+    0-1 

+    6-2 

+   3-7 

+   0-7 

+    2-1 

32,153 

-110 

-101 

441 

26,478 

+   1-0 

!-    1-0 

+    5-3 

+    4-9 

+    5'7 

+    61 

23,656 

-   1-2 

-   1-4 

477 

93,697 

+  19-6 

+  18-6 

+   8-7 

+   90 

+    2-3 

+   2-2 

56,317 

-   41 

-   5-4 

485 

45,261 

+   9-3 

+   6-9 

+    4-2 

+    2-b 

+    9-6 

-   7-2 

38,944 

-   2-6 

-   4-2 

489 

40,504 

+  17-6 

+  171 

+    8-4 

+    8-8 

+    0-1 

-   11 

27,158 

-  7-4 

-   9-9 

513 

25,486 

+   6-7 

+  7-4 

+  12-4 

+  16-2 

+  18-3 

+  15-'; 

24,393 

-  4-6 

-12-9 

515 

29,p07 

+  7-8 

+   7-2 

+   8-9 

+    8-6 

+    6-i 

+    4-^ 

<    25,977 

i+    2-9 

+    0.6 

558 

32,402 

+   9-3 

+   7-t 

+    6-4 

+    6] 

+    l.-J 

t    +    2-1 

I     24,31C 

-13-4 

-11-8 

596 

23,693 

+   4-4 

t    +     0-E 

+    91 

+    8-S 

.    +13C 

.  +12i 

l\  20,48S 

-lOn 

-160 

629 

34,031 

+    4-£ 

i  +   5-i 

i   +    5-4 

+   71 

)    +11C 

)   +12-9    24,566 

i  -13.7 

-190 

614 
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Table  II 

Table  III 

Table  IV 

Table  V 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Errors  from  the 

Errors 

Errors 

formula;  of  §  24 

when  applied 

to  data  of 

Errors 

from  the 

from  the 

from  the  fornmlffi  of  §  24 

formulie  of  §  19 

formnia"  of  §  19 

w  hen  applied  to  data  of 

Actual 

used  as  in  §  22. 

used  as  iu  §  ~'3. 

1891-1901. 

1881-91. 

Number 

popu- 
lation, 

i 

of 

district 

1901. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Actual 

Per- 

Per- 

ceutage 

ceiilHge 

ceutage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

centage 

centase 

error  by 

en  or  b.\ 

error  by 

error  bj 

error  b\ 

error  by 

\.    ■' 

error  by 

error  by 

formulci 

formula 

formula 

formula 

formula 

formula 

1891 

formula 

formula 

1      (3). 

,      (*). 

(3) 

w- 

(i)- 

(+). 

1    w. 

W- 

Group  B. 

Group 
D. 

Group  B. 

Group 
D. 

43 

27,196 

-  8-5  -  90 

-10-2 

-10-4,-  9-5 

-  7-8 

23,870 

1+    6-5 

+    4-4 

59 

26,422 

+    0-9 

+    1-4 

+    0-5 

-  0-3 

+    0-2 

+    17 

25,770 

+    37 

+    20 

61 

22,275 

-   8-8 

-   61 

-100 

-12-3 

-   6-8 

-   3-5 

18,607 

+    21 

-    1-4 

63 

31,533 

-   5-4 

-  3-7 

-   51 

-   6-3 

-  4-9 

-   4-1 

29,032 

+    0-5 

+    01 

130 

1  21,174 

-  4-3 

-   3-4 

-   3-0 

-   37 

+    4-3 

+    2-9 

19,623 

+   0-5 

+    1-9 

131 

21,498 

+    4-2 

+    5-1 

+   41 

+    3-2 

+    5-4 

+    5-3 

21,517 

-   1-6 

+    0-1 

133 

t  28,749 

-   1-4 

-   1-1 

-    20 

-   2-6 

-   4-6 

-   4-5 

27,564 

-11-5 

-13-3 

153 

19,283 

+   8-1 

+    8-9 

+    8-9 

+    8-2 

+    3-2 

+    2-4 

21,215 

-10-2 

-10-8 

155 

28,555 

+    51 

+    5-9 

+   4-7 

+    4-1 

+    0-2 

-   0-3 

29,496 

-    3-5 

-13-5 

172 

26,718 

+   0-6 

+   0-8 

+    1-5 

+    1-1 

-1-    3-2 

+    3-6 

26,807 

-   6-2 

-   8-2 

178 

33,246 

-   5-0 

-   4-9 

-   4-5 

-    4-9 

+    0-5 

+    1-5 

30,990 

-   8-0 

-   7-9 

182 

20,096 

+    1-9 

+    20 

+    2-8 

+    2-9 

-    1-8 

-   7-8 

20,777 

-   7-2 

-  9-9 

185 

33,105 

+    2-3 

+    2-3 

+   0-7 

+    0-5 

-    11 

-  2-8 

32,219 

-   8-6 

-101 

203 

27,040 

+    5-4 

+    5-2 

+   7-0 

+    QQ 

-1-    4-8 

+   67 

29,612 

-   5-6 

-11-9 

215 

19,611 

+    5-2 

+    5-3 

+    5-8 

+    5-3 

+    4-8 

+    51 

20,650 

-   2-4 

-  4-4 

216 

25,577 

-   0-0 

-    11 

-   0-6 

-   0-3 

-    3-3 

-   4-3 

25,394 

-   3-4 

-  77 

230 

21,724 

+    4-1 

+    3-4 

+    50 

+    5-1 

+    1-3 

+    0-3 

23,286 

-   2-0 

-   5-8 

244 

22,959 

-    1-5 

-   3-5 

-    3-2 

-   2-6 

-  0-8 

-   17 

21,668 

-   1-9 

-   5-2 

265 

24,001 

+    1-4 

+    2-2 

+    2-0 

+    1-3 

-   2-4 

-   1-3 

24,533 

-   0-4 

-   39 

296 

32,937 

-    3-6 

-   51 

-  4-6 

-   3-9 

-    2-1 

-   3-9 

31,015 

-  7-4 

-13-6 

306 

38,653 

-   4-3 

-   4-0 

-   4-0 

-   4-2 

-   37 

-   4-4 

36,779 

+    3-9 

+    4-3 

312 

22,172 

+    4-1 

+    4-0 

+    3-6 

+    3o 

-   1-3 

-   3-0 

22,850 

-   8-5 

-13-2 

325 

22,864 

+    31 

+    1-4 

+    3-2 

+    3-5 

+    2-9 

+    2-6 

23,671 

-  81 

-111 

352 

28,262 

+  0-7 

+    0-5 

-  0-5 

-  0-4 

-    1-4 

-   4-0 

27,423 

+   0-8 

-    1-3 

359 

31,302 

+   0-3 

+    10 

+    00 

-  0-9 

-   0-4 

+    2-8 

30,590 

-   3-3 

-   7-2 

376     1 

40,769 

+   2-4 

+    2-4 

+    1-6 

+    1-3 

-    27 

-    1-3 

41,134 

-   61 

-   0-9 

393     1 

34,328 

-13-9 

-13-5 

-16-8 

-17-6 

-12-3 

-107 

27,464 

+    4-2 

+   0-3 

396     i 

20,842 

+    4-9 

+    4-4 

■f-    5-3 

+    47 

-f-  7-0 

+  11-4 

21,893 

-   4-9 

-10-2 

397 

20,979 

-   01 

+    0-4 

-   0-8 

-   1-4 

-  01 

-   0-0 

19,978 

-1-    3-2 

-101 

419 

33,033 

-   10 

+    0-2 

+   0-7 

-   0-2 

+    1-0 

+    11 

32,925 

-    2-8 

-  01 

427     1 

25,619 

-   4-9 

-   4-2 

-  4-6 

-    5-2 

-    1-3 

-   1-5 

23,679 

-   27 

-11-5 

433 

30,871 

+    2-2 

f    2-1 

+    1-3 

+   0-9 

-   0-1 

+   07 

30,588  i 

-   3-2 

-130 

473     1 

23,377 

-  0-9 

-  0-7 

-   0-2 

-  0-6 

-   1-9 

-   2-4 

23,208 

-   9-5 

-110 

519 

24,454 

-  0-2 

+    0-6 

+    0-7 

+    01 

+    3-3 

+    2-2 

24,041 

+    0-3 

+    30 

546 

20,354 

+    3-4 

+    1-9 

+    4-2 

+    47 

+  107 

+   97 

20,963 

-   81 

-12-4 

563 

23,660 

-   5-8 

-  7-2 

-   5-5 

-   51 

+    2-4 

+    2-6 

21,897 

+    3-5 

+    0-8 

569 

22,205 

+    2-2 

+    2-2 

+    2-9 

+    2-5 

-1-    4-5 

+    4-5 

22,576 

-   6-3 

-150 

573 

22,301 

¥   6-1 

+    5-5 

+   7-0 

+  7-1 

+    8-9 

+    8-4 

23,953 

-   5-2 

-11-5 

599 

31,939    - 

-  1-9 

-  2-7 

-  21 

-   2-2 

-   3-2 

-   07 

31,283   ■ 

-   5-6 

-   87 

620 

31,046    - 

-  4-5 

-  4-7  - 

-   4-2  - 

-  47 

+   1-6 

+    3-8 

28,954  1  - 

-   8-5 

-12-3 

626 

21,897    - 

v   3-7 

+   4-2 

f    3-6 

1-    2-8 

■\-    2-3 

f    4-8 

22,273 

f    0-3 

-   0-2 

628 

38,655    +    2-1 

+   1-5   +   0-9 

f    1-2 

+-    1-2 

+-   0-4 

38,032  -   6-3    -   6-5 
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Table  II 

Table  III 

Table  IV 

Table  V 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Krrurs  from  the 

Krroi-9 

Errors 

forniulte  of  §  2t 

w  lien  applied 

lo  ilnta  of 

1S91-19U1. 

lOrriira 

from  the 

from  tlie 

from  llie  formulii;  of  §  2t 

foiinu'a»  of  §  19 

fonimlieof  §19 

«ben  applied  to  data  of 

Nuniljcr 
of 

Actuiil 
popu- 

latioii, 
1901. 

used  as  in  §  23. 

used  lis  in  §  23. 

1881-91. 

district. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

centujje 

ceuta<;e 

centa^e 

centage 

centage 

ccnlage 

Actual 

centage 

centage 

error  by 

en  or  by 

eiror  by 

error  by 

error  by 

error  by 

l'"l'»- 

error  by 

error  by 

fornuila 

formulii 

formulii 

formula 

formula 

formula 

lation, 

formula 

formulii 

(3). 

w 

(3). 

(■I). 

(!)• 

(4). 

1901. 

(1). 

w- 

I 

Group  C. 

Group 
D. 

Group  C. 

Group 
D. 

132 

'  21,046 

+    30 

+    4-9 

+ 

4-7 

+   6-7 

+   7-1 

t    4-4 

23,217 

-    5(i 

-  8-7 

233 

23,«82 

+    5-2 

+    6-2 

+ 

4-8 

+    G-3 

+     4-1 

+    1-3 

20,319 

-   0-6 

-   4-9 

280 

26,907 

-    10 

-   3-5 

— 

31 

-   3-9 

-   6-6 

-I60 

27,110 

+    91 

+  10-7 

293 

;  23,946 

+    6-5 

+    4-8 

+ 

5-8 

+    51 

+    4  0 

-   5-8 

26,477 

+    2-3 

-  0-5 

297 

'  33,624 

-   1-5 

-   3-6 

— 

2-2 

-    3-3 

-    41 

-12-4 

33,739 

-   01 

-17-3 

298 

23,171 

+    5-0 

+    3-6 

+ 

5-7 

+    5-8 

+    8-0 

+    80 

24,451 

-   0-7 

-100 

299 

20,773 

-   4-6 

-   8-8 

— 

0-8 

-   2-7 

+    0-9 

-   7-8 

22,157 

-   2-3 

-22-5 

339 

41,978 

-    3-3 

-   5-3 

— 

2-2 

-  2-5 

-   0-6 

+   01 

41,874 

+    1-2 

-25-5 

350 

23,845 

+    1-4 

-   0-4 

— 

1-3 

-   2-2 

-   41 

-J  2-8 

23,114 

-    11 

-31-2 

357 

25,854 

-   1-4 

+    0-7 

— 

5-2 

-   3-5 

-   91 

-131 

24,078 

-    4-2 

-100 

415 

21,782 

+    3-8 

-   0-2 

+ 

20 

+    1-2 

+    30 

+    2-3 

21,733 

-    4-5 

-13-7 

423 

28.958 

+    6-2 

+   59 

+ 

5.5 

+    6-6 

+   6-7 

+    4-4 

31,407 

-   1-5 

-   8-5 

527 

20,454 

+  2-7 

+    1-9 

+ 

31 

+    3-4 

4-    4-1 

-   0-9 

21,662 

-   0-8 

-15-3 

532 

21,743 

+  11-7 

+  13-5 

+ 

5-9 

+    8-2 

-   2-6 

-12-9 

21,402 

+    1-2 

-   3-9 

559 

34,711 

-   10 

+    1-5 

— 

2-8 

-  0-7 

-   2-6 

-    3-2 

32,946 

-   1-6 

-  8-4 

581 

28,240 

-   20 

-   50 

+ 

0-4 

-   0-3 

+    4-4 

+    5-2 

28,281 

-   31 

"11-3 

600 

33,123 

-   21 

-   61 

- 

1-8 

-   2-8 

0-0 

+    1-3 

32,530 

+    2-2 

-   t^-G 

605 

21,471 

+    5-1 

+    28 

+ 

1-2 

+    1-4 

-    1-8 

+    0-6 

21,102 

+    0-3 

-  90 

614 

21,118 

+    2-2 

+    11 

+ 

1-5 

+    1-4 

+    1-1 

-   5-0 

21,722 

-   0-5 

-   60 

617 

42,271 

-   2-4 

-   2-3 

00 

+    11 

+   4-7 

+    7-4 

42,505 

-    0-6 

-10-8 

625 

27,955 

+    2-7 

+    91 

+ 

1-3 

+   7-0 

+   4-5 

+  10-4 

27,861 

-    1-8 

-   5-2 

627 

42,653 

+   7-7 

+    5-4 

+ 

1-9 

+   11 

-   2-9 

-   5-8 

40,712 

-    11 

—   5o 

43 

27,196 

-  5-4 

-   6-6 

— 

9-4 

-   8-4 

-11-3 

23,876 

+   41 

59 

26,422 

+    1-4 

+    3-5 

— 

1-2 

+    1-9 

00 

25,770 

+    1-5 

61 

22,275 

-   3-7 

+    2-8 

— 

9-8 

-   3-5 

-10-4 

18,607 

-   2-5 

63 

31,533 

-   4-8 

+    0-2 

— 

6-5 

-   2-6 

-   5-8 

29,032 

-   0-3 

130 

21,174  ; 

-   3-8 

-   0-9 

— 

30 

-   0-3 

+    2-8 

19,623 

-   3-3 

131 

21,498 

-   4-8 

+    8-2 

— 

1-(J 

+    6-3 

+    4-8 

21,517 

-    1-8 

133 

28,749  ' 

-   2-4 

-   0-1 

— 

4-2 

-    1-6 

-   3-9 

27,564 

-   9-2 

153 

19,283  ' 

+    3-4 

+    7-0 

+ 

43 

+    71 

+    4-8 

21,215 

-   5-8 

155 

28,555 

+    4-3 

+   7-2 

+ 

2-5 

+    4-9 

+    1-2 

29,496 

-   3-5 

172 

26,718 

-    1-6 

-   0-4 

— 

0-6 

+    1-3 

+    2-5 

20,807 

-   3-3 

178 

33,216 

-   5-7 

-   4-5 

— 

5-2 

-   3-4 

-    1-2 

30,990 

-   7-7 

182 

2009G  ' 

-    1-7 

-   1-2 

+ 

01 

+   0-2 

+    11 

20,777 

-   4-3 

185 

33, 105  > 

+    4-3 

+    5-3 

+ 

11 

+    2-3 

-   0-3 

32,219 

-    5-8 

203 

27,040 

-    1-3 

-    01 

+ 

21 

+    3-9 

+    5-9 

29,012 

-   2-7 

215 

19,611     +    34! 

+    3.9 

+ 

3-4 

+    4-9 

+    4-3 

20,650 

-   2-7 

216 

25,577    -   21 

-   4-6 

— 

2-6 

-   2-8 

-  2-2 

25,394 

-    1-4 

230 

21,724 

-   2-2 

-   31 

+ 

0-5 

+    11 

-i-   2-9 

23,286 

-   0-8 

244 

22,959 

00 

-   4-7 

- 

21 

-   3-4 

-   1-5 

21,668 

-   1-9 

265 

24,001    -   1-5  j 

+    1-2 

— 

1-6 

+    11 

-  2-2 

24,533 

+    0-4 

296 

32,937  ; 

-   2-9 

-  6-9 

— 

3-4 

-   4-9 

-   1-9 

31,015 

-  70 
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Table  II 

Table  III 

Table  IV 

Table  V 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Contd. 

Errors 

Errors 

Errors  from  the 

Errors  from  the 

from  tlie 

from  tlie 

formulffi  of  §  24 

formula!  of  §  24 

Number 

Adual 

formulse  of  §  19 
used  as  in  §  22. 

foriiiulffi  of  §  19 
used  asiu  §  23. 

when  applied 
to  data  of 
1891-1901. 

when  applied 
to  data  of 
1881-91. 

of 

popu- 
lution, 
1901. 

diatiict. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Actual 

Per. 

centage 

centatie 

centage 

centage 

Percentage 

centage 

error  l)y 

error  by 

error  by 

error  by 

error  by 

pupu-     \ 
lation, 
1901. 

error  by 

forniulH 

(3). 

furmulii 

formula 

(3). 

formula 
(4). 

formula  (4). 

formula 

Group 

C. 

306 

38,653 

-  4-6 

-  8-7 

-   4-6     -   8  8  1 

-   4-2 

36,779 

+    11 

312 

22,172 

+    1-7 

+    2-5 

+    0-9 

-1-    2-2 

+    0-3 

22,850 

-   51 

825 

22,864 

-   11 

-    5-0 

-   4-5 

-    01 

+    8-4 

23,671 

-   6-2 

352 

28,262 

+    2-0 

+    1-9 

+    00 

+    0-2 

-    1-2 

27,423 

-f    0-8 

359 

31,302 

+    0-4 

+   2-8 

-    1-8 

+    1-3 

-    1-8 

30,590 

-   2-0 

376 

40.769 

+    10 

+   2] 

-   0-9 

+    11 

-    1-4 

41,184 

-   11 

393 

34,328 

-   6-6 

-   5-4 

-13.1 

-110 

-16-4 

27,464 

-(-    3-6 

396 

20,812 

-  2-2 

+    1-9 

-   01 

-1-    4-6 

+    4-8 

21,893 

-   1-7 

397 

20,979 

+    1-5 

+    3-4 

-    1-2 

+    1-2 

-   10 

19,978 

-    17 

419 

33,033 

-   3-8 

+    0-1 

-   2-4 

+   0-8 

+    1-5 

32,925 

-   0-2 

427 

25,619 

-   3-8 

-   1-9 

-  4-7 

-  2-7 

-   2-9 

23,679 

-    51 

433 

30.871 

+    2-5 

+    31 

+    0] 

+    1-9 

-1-    01 

30,588 

-   3-2 

473 

23,377 

-   3-8 

-   3-3 

-    31 

-    1-8 

-   1-7 

23,208 

-   3  9 

519 

24,454 

-   0-8 

+    1-7 

-   01 

+    1-7 

+    1-9 

24,011 

-  0-7 

546 

20,354 

+    1-5 

-   2-4 

+    41 

+    81 

+    6-3 

20,963 

-   5-8 

563 

23,660 

-   61 

-   9-6 

-   4-8 

-   5-8 

-   0-4 

21,897 

-I-    1-9 

569 

22,205 

-  01 

+    0-6 

+    0-8 

+    2-5 

+    3-6 

22,576 

-  4-6 

573 

22,301 

+    2-3 

+    1-4 

+    4-8 

+   51 

-t-    4-9 

23,953 

-   3-8 

599 

31,939 

-   40 

-   5-5 

-  40 

-  3-6 

-   3-9 

31,283 

-   5-6 

620 

31,046 

-   3-3 

-   8-8 

-   4-0 

-   2-6 

-   1-2 

28,954 

-   6-2 

626 

21,897 

+    3-4 

+    5-0 

-1-    1-4 

+    4-2 

+    1-4 

22,273 

-   0-4 

628 

38,655 

+    41 

+    4-4 

-1-    2-8 

+    2-8 

-1-    2-3 

38,032 

-   5-7 
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Table  VI. — Errors  in  Example  II. 


Percentage 

Per- 

1 

cr- 

Per- 

Per-          Per- 

Number 

Actual 

error  by 

centage 

cci 

itage 

centage 

centage      centuge 
error  by     error  oy 

of 

population, 

Registrar- 

error  by 

error  by 

error  by 

district. 

1901. 

General's 

constant 

formula 

forniula 

formula      formula 

method. 

liouse  rate. 

(■). 

(iii). 

(i).             (iii). 

Group  a. 

Group  y. 

38 

194,429 

-   4-3 

+    3-9 

— 

0-7 

+    Ou 

+    1-2 

-  0-5 

40 

49,493 

+    1-0 

+    3-3 

+ 

0'8    , 

+    2-3 

+    2-2 

-  20 

42 

96,051 

-131 

-   4-3 

— 

8-6 

-   7-5 

-   6-5 

-  87 

50 

49,086 

+    4-8 

+    5-1 

+ 

4-8 

+    5-6 

-f-    5-2 

-H   1-9 

62 

68,461 

-   4-4 

-1-    5-0 

+ 

2-8 

+    4-5 

+    4-3 

+   0-6 

64 

48,942 

-  9-7 

+    3-2 

— 

01 

-H    1-1 

-t-    1-3 

-   2-4 

65 

52,134 

-   7-2 

+    0-8 

— 

3-8 

-   2-4 

-   2-2 

-   6-2 

88 

188,138 

+    1-8 

-1-    41 

+ 

11 

+    1-7 

+    2-5 

+    2-4 

91 

82,418 

+    2-6 

-f-    6-9 

+ 

6-2 

■¥   6-6 

+    70 

+    55 

97 

61,319 

-  4-7 

-   3-9 

— 

4-4 

-   4-9 

-   40 

-    51 

137 

53,936 

-14-7 

-H    60 

+ 

1-9 

+    4-9 

+    4-3 

-    1-5 

160 

89,335 

+   6-4 

+    5-6 

+ 

3-7 

-1-    3-7 

+   4-9 

+    4-2 

264 

42,926 

-280 

-   6-8 

— 

9-2 

-  7-6 

-   7-8 

-131 

273 

80,312 

+    5-4 

+   9-2 

+ 

8-2 

-1-    8-9 

+   8-9 

+    6-9 

817 

77,604 

+    3-8 

+    7-6 

+ 

6-2 

+    6-8 

+    6-7 

+    51 

327 

58,734 

-   5-5 

+    8-5 

+ 

20 

+    8-2 

+   3-4 

+    1-8 

835 

57,882 

-    5-9 

+    3-2 

+ 

31 

+    3-8 

-f-   3-7 

-H   0-8 

851 

49,440 

-   1-7 

+    2-8 

-f- 

30 

+    8-3 

+    3-3 

+   0  7 

371 

172,743 

-  40 

+    4-0 

+ 

2-8 

+    22 

+    8-9 

+    4-6 

385 

187,087 

-16-6 

+    5-1 

+ 

0-8 

+    2-9 

+    3-7 

+    1-3 

445 

79,595 

-  80 

+    4-7 

+ 

83 

-1-    4-6 

-H    4-9 

-   0-8 

454 

136,230 

+    3-6 

+    31 

+ 

21 

+    1-6 

+   2-7 

+   2-9 

457 

108,594 

+    6-8 

+    6-2 

+ 

4-3 

+   4-7 

+    5-4 

+    4-3 

461 

257,387 

+    2'5 

-1-    4-2 

+ 

30 

+   2-9 

+    4-8 

-H    4-6 

463 

114,773 

+   0-5 

+    6-6 

+ 

41 

+   5-3 

+    5-9 

+    3-9 

464 

342,643 

+    0-8 

+    3-7 

+ 

2-3 

+    2-4 

+    3-6 

-1-    3-8 

465 

229,450 

+   0-2 

+   0-9 

- 

0-3 

-  0-7 

-I-    0-7 

+    1-3 

474 

223,520 

+    5'5 

+   4-9 

+ 

4-2 

+    41 

+    5-2 

+    5-8 

475 

63,001 

+    0-1 

+    3-3 

-1- 

2-3 

-f    2-6 

+    3-4 

+    1-8 

476 

152,231 

+    4-6 

-(-    30 

+ 

2-4 

-1-    2-2 

+    31 

+    30 

477 

93,697 

-29-2 

+    2-6 

— 

1-4 

+    2-4 

+    2-0 

-   3-9 

479 

67,385 

-   5-4 

+    6-5 

+ 

2-4 

+   4-7 

+    4-5 

+    0-0 

507 

70,326 

-   6-5 

-t-    3-8 

+ 

1-8 

+    2-3 

+    8-3 

+    1-6 

516 

92,012 

-    5-7 

+    3-9 

+ 

2-9 

+    3-4 

+   41 

+    27 

572 

62,861 

-   7-9 

+    4-4 

+ 

31 

+    3-9 

-1-    4-3 

+    1-8 

579 

43,480 

+  10-4 

+   7-3 

+ 

7-3 

+   7-0 

+    7-5 

+    6-9 

583 

81,820 

-   9-5 

+    1-2 

— 

2-9 

-   3-2 

-    1-2 

-   1-4 

618 
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Table  VI  Con 

td.— Errors  in  Ex 

%mple  II. 

Tercentage 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

1 
Per-      ;      Per- 

Number 

Actual 

error  by 

centage 

centage 

centage 

centage  1   centHge 

of 

Population, 

Uegistrar- 

error  by 

error  by 

error  hy 

error  by     error  by 

district 

1901. 

Geiieral's 

constant 

formula 

formula 

formula      formula 

niethoil. 

bouse  rate 

(iV 

(i.i). 

(i).             (iii). 

1 

Group  ^. 

Group  y. 

39 

137,716 

-   5-4 

+    3-3 

+    21 

-  0-7 

4-    11 

-   0-6 

44 

40,336 

+    9-4 

+    4-8 

+    5-9 

+    0-9 

4    4-3 

4-    2-4 

46 

97,415 

-   8-3 

+    4' 5 

+    3o 

-   0-4 

4-    2-5 

4-    01 

98 

80,611 

-30-8 

+    0-3 

+    1-7 

-   4-9 

4-    0-3 

-   2-7 

126 

178,8fi6 

-   8-0 

-   0-2 

-   2-3 

-   4-0 

-    31 

-   4-3 

189 

95,455 

-49-9 

-   0-4 

-   1-4 

-10-3 

-  30 

-   9-2 

241 

59,285 

+    0-4 

+  10-4 

+  10-1 

+    6-0 

4-    8-8 

4-    66 

367 

92,814 

+    1-5 

+    3-9 

+   4-5 

-1-    4-3 

4-    3-6 

4-    4-1 

370 

47,636 

-  4-8 

+   0-7 

+    2-0 

-   11 

4-    0-5 

-   0-3 

872 

118,607 

-   10 

+    4-5 

+    4-3 

+    4-2 

4-    3-5 

4-    3-8 

373 

172,189 

-   71 

+    5-5 

+    5-2 

+    50 

4-    4-5 

4-    4-4 

874 

152,127 

-   3-6 

+    2-8 

+    3-2 

+    6-3 

4-    2-7 

4-    5-3 

875 

92,482 

-   6-3 

+    1-9 

-t-  2-7 

+    3-4 

4-    1-9 

4-    3-0 

387 

312,263 

-  0-3 

+    4-7 

-f-   3-7 

f    50 

4-   2-7 

4-    41 

424 

96,626 

-   5-5 

+  8-7 

+    5-5 

+    3-3 

4-   4-7 

4-    3-4 

428 

39,240 

-161 

+    0-3 

+    2-2 

-   4-5 

4-    0-4 

-   2-7 

429 

81,618 

-17-4 

+   0-6 

+    1-3 

-    1-5 

0-0 

-   1-5 

447 

54,735 

+   41 

+    3-6 

+    4-9 

+    3-6 

4-    3-7 

4-    4-0 

455 

529,684 

+   1] 

+    2-2 

+    0-9 

+    2-5 

4-    0-5 

4-    1-5 

456 

153,648 

+   7-8 

+    3-5 

+  2-7 

+   4-5 

4-    21 

4-    3-8 

458 

191,239 

+    2-3 

+    1-1 

-1-    0-4 

+    3-4 

-  01 

4-   2-2 

460 

86,254 

+    0-6 

+    0-6 

+    11 

-   01 

4-    0-1 

-   0-9 

481 

42,793 

+   3-7 

+    5-2 

+   6-8 

+    2-6 

4-    5-6 

4-    4-3 

504 

70,258 

-   6-3 

+    2-4 

+    2-8 

-^    1-3 

4-    1-6 

4-    1-3 

506 

113,518 

+   0-4 

■1-    3-6 

+  3-7 

+   51 

4-    2-8 

4-    4-3 

533 

43,420 

-16-6 

+    2-8 

+  4-7 

+    0-5 

4-    3-2 

-   0-4 

534 

139,773 

+    9-4 

+    7-3 

+    5-2 

+    5-2 

-r    4-5 

4-    4-8 

542 

56,209 

-   S-3 

+   6-1 

+    7-0 

+    2-6 

4-    5-8 

4-    3-7 

544 

88,234 

-   31 

+    6-6 

-t-    3-2 

+    10 

4-    2-1 

4-    1-0 

545 

94,542 

+    10 

+    31 

+    4-5 

+    5-5 

4-    30 

+    4-9 

548 

83,557 

-13-2 

+    2-3 

+    1-1 

-  0-4 

-   0-0 

-   0-5 

549 

74,252 

+    1-9 

+    30 

+    1-7 

+    1-9 

4-    0-8 

4-    1-9 

550 

50,725 

+   0-7 

+    01 

+    0-6 

-    0-3 

-   0-7 

4-   0-1 

551 

40,847 

+    31 

+    0-8 

-H    2-3 

4-    0-2 

4-    0-8 

4-    1-2 

562 

55,744 

-12-5 

+    0-8 

+    0-6 

-   41 

-  0-9 

-   31 

574 

69,536 

+  20-5 

+    4-3 

+    5-3 

4-    6-3 

4-    4-6 

4-    6-3 

575 

55,542 

+    3-0 

+    4-4 

-t-   5-7 

4-    5-2 

4-    4-8 

4-    5-7 

587 

204,824 

-   1-2 

+    6-7 

+   0-7 

4-    1-2 

-   01 

4-    0-2 

592 

119,746 

+  11-4 

+    5-7 

+    6-4 

4-    6-7 

4-    0-7 

+    6-3 
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Tablk  VII. — Errors  in  Example  III. 


Kaiue  of  parish 


I'cr- 

Per- 

ceiit»t;e 

centage 

error  by 

error  by 

constant 

formula 

house  rate. 

(i). 

I 

Charlton    I  11,742 

Clapham    i  43,698 

Eltbam !  5,682 

Lee     16,381 

Lewisham     72,272 

Penge    20,375 

Plumstead     52,436 

Putney 17,771 

Stoke  Newington 30,936 

Streatham I  42,972 

Tooting  Grareuey  5,784 

Wandsworth ;  46,717 


Battersea  150,558 

Bow    40,365 

Cauiberwell  i  235,344 

Deptford  (St.  Nicholas) i      6,887 

Deptford  (St.  Paul's)  101  286 

Fulham 91,639 

Greenwicli    i    57,240 

Hackney    198,606 

Hammersmith 97,239 

Hampstead    68,416 

Horslevdown    9,812 

Lambeth  275,203 

Limehouse    32,202 

Mile  End  Old  Town   107,592 

Rotherhithe 39,255 

St.  Saviour's,  Southwark    13,913 

Shadwell  8,123 


Group  H. 


Group  J. 


Pcr- 
ceiiiajje 
error  iiy 
furniiila 

(iij. 


-17-6 

— 

03 

+    0-9 

-H   9-3 

+ 

3-8 

+    4-1 

-^   7-3 

+ 

57 

+    8-9 

-H2-3 

+ 

8-2 

+   91 

-   2-2 

-H 

5-4 

-1-    7-4 

+  16-8 

+ 

71 

+  7-4 

-350 

-1- 

11 

-1-    5-3 

-  27 

+ 

3-9 

-1-   5-6 

-I-14-8 

— 

0-9 

-  0-2 

-361 

+ 

2-6 

+   4-8 

-   2-4 

+ 

3-3 

-HO-5 

-26-9 

+ 

2-3 

-1-   21 

+   77 

+    1-3 

+   3-5    • 

-1-17-4 

+   17 

+   5-9 

-Hl-5 

-   1-8 

^    10 

+  27-3 

-   3-6 

+  17   ! 

+   0-1 

-  17 

+    2-8    1 

-44-4 

+    3-2 

+    6-4    , 

-  6-8 

+   0-9 

+   6-9    1 

-1-    7-9 

-   22 

+    0-4 

+    5-4 

-   1-4 

+    3-0    1 

-14-9 

+  7-1 

+    8-5 

-31-3 

-331 

-  77    ! 

-^   9-4 

+    0-3 

+    1-5 

+  7-2 

-   2-8 

-1-    2-5 

-J- 101 

-   17 

-   0-0 

-1-14-0 

-   0-8 

+    37 

+    4-4 

-33-9 

-16-2 

+    1-4 

-57-8 

-220 

1 

— 

4-8 

+ 

2;{ 

-(- 

11 

+ 

6-4 

+ 

4-9 

+ 

10 

_ 

1-2 

+ 

6-3 

— 

1-5 

+ 

51 

+ 

1-2 

+ 

0-3 

+  2-9 
+  13-8 
-I-    3-2 

+  287 
+  7-2 
+  12-4 
+  11-6 
+  3-4 
+    3-5 

-  3-5 
+  11-5 

-  21 
+  9-8 
+  1-5 
+  11-6 
-157 
-K    8-8 
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Table  VII  Contd. — Errors  in  Example  III. 


Name  of  parisli. 


Actual 
popu- 

latiuii, 
1891. 


Per- 
centage 
eiTor  by 
Registrar- 
General's 
nictli'id. 


Pcr- 

centasje 

error  liy 

constant 

liouse  rate. 


Per- 
centage 
error  by 
formula 
(')■ 


Per- 

ceiitage 

error  by 

t'ormulH 

(li). 


Bemiondsey      84,682 

Bethnal  Green 129,132 

Bromley 70,000 

Chelsea 96,253 

Islington  319,143 

Kensington  166,308 

Mile  End  New  Town  11,303 

Newington    115,804 

Paddington  117,846 

Poplar  56,383 

Eatcliff j    14,928 

St.  George's-in-the-East 45,795 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square...      78,364 

St.  George's,  Soutliwark 59,712 

Shorediteh    !  124,009 

Whitechapel     j    32,326 

Woolwich     I    40,848 


Group  K. 


+  10  3 

+    2-9 

+    3-3    1 

+    5-0 

-    21 

-   1-9 

+  20-7 

+  0-7 

+    3-1 

+  10-2 

+    0-8 

+    30 

-HO-7 

-   1-4 

+   0-2 

+  20-5 

+    6-9 

+    8-5 

-   8-6 

-18-5 

-17-7 

1    -I-10-2 

-13-7 

-14-9 

+    11 

-  0-5 

+    2-1 

-1-    9-8 

+    0-1 

+    1-2 

+   8-6 

-   5-6 

-   7-3 

+    2-6 

-   60 

-   6-9 

+  13-4 

+    9-6 

+   9-2 

+    4-0 

+    0-9 

+   1-7 

+    31 

-   7-8 

-  91 

i   -19-9 

-12-9 

-12-5 

-   6-4 

-   2-3 

+    0-5 

+  3-4 
-  1-9 
+  3-2 
+  2-9 
+  0-2 
+  8-5 
-161 
-14-8 
+    1-3 


+ 

1-4 

— 

6-6 

_ 

6-9 

+ 

9-1 

+ 

1-7 

_ 

9-2 

— 

11-7 

+ 

0-6 

Christehurch  (Soutliwark)... 
Cliristchurch  (Spitalfields) 

Clerkenwell  

St.  Andrew  and  St.  George 

St.  Anne,  Westminster  

St.  Clement  Danes  

St.  Giles  and  St.  George 

St.  James,  Westminster 

St.  Luke    

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John.. 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

St.  Marjlebone    

St.  Pancras  


Group  L. 

13,264 

-   2-4 

-  4-7 

-1-    21 

22,859 

-  2-7 

-10-4 

-   4-4 

66,216 

+  10-4 

-  7-8 

-111 

26,228 

-   6-4 

+  14-5 

+  18-7 

12,317 

-1-22-6 

-1-    01 

■t    8-6 

8,492 

+    7-7 

-  4-7 

-1-    5-6 

39,782 

-   5-8 

+    6-7 

+    8-5 

24,995 

+    6-3 

-t-    2-7 

+    ]-5 

42,440 

-  7-9 

-101 

-16-2 

55,539 

-   1-6 

-   30 

-   5-3 

14,616 

-  4-4 

-1-    2-9 

+    60 

142,404 

+   7-0 

-1-    4-2 

+    3-4 

234,379 

+   8-2 

-  0-2 

-   1-2 

-  1-2 

-  7  3 

-110 
+  17-4 
+  60 
+  2-7 
+  7-9 
+  1-7 
-15-9 

-  4-4 
+  7-6 
+   3-7 

-  00 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Snow's  Paper. 

Mr.  Yule,  in  moving  ;i  vote  of  tli.-inks  to  Mr.  Snow,  said  lie  had 
great  pleasure  in  opening  the  discussion-  on  the  Paper  as  it  dealt 
with  an  exceedingly  important  subject,  and  one  which  had  often 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  by  a  method  which  in 
all  essentials  was  a  new  one.     Most  of  the  methods  that  had  been 
practically  used  before  had  been  methods  coming  under  Mr.  Snow's 
class  A,  namely,  methods  Itased  on  pure  hypothesis.     Anyone  who 
had  had  much  experience  of  such  methods,  and  had  checked  them 
in  the  way  Mr.  Snow  had  checked  his  own  method,  against  actual 
increase   of   population    during  an  inter-censal  period,  must  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  exceedingly  untrustworthy. 
One  had  only  to  sketch  out  the  curves  of  growth  of  a  number  of 
districts  during  the  last  century  from  the  census  data  to  see  how 
imperfectly  the  hypothesis  of  the  geometric  law  of  growth  applied, 
and,    indeed,    how   impossible   it   must   be    to   make    use    of   any 
assumption  as  to  any  law  of  growth.     If,  for  example,  one  took  the 
rural  districts  or  counties,  the  curve  of  growth  in  a  number  of 
cases  did  not  rise  uniformly,  but  fluctuated  up  and  down  in  quite 
an  irregular  way,  the  emigration  being  marked  in  certain  decades 
and  in  others  not  so  marked.      As   a   pure  hypothesis  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  make  use  not  of  any  geometric  law  of  growth, 
but  of  the  ordinary  method  of  ditierences.     But  so  far  as  his  own 
experience  went,  errors  would  be  made  even  by  that  method  that 
were  quite  comparable  with  the  errors  made  l)y  the  assumption  of 
the  geometric  law  of  growth.    It  worked  out  slightly  better  than  the 
Registrar-General's  method,  but  one  was  still  liable  to  make  very 
large  errors,  especially  in  cases  like  the  district  of  Romford  where  the 
growth  suddenly  swooped  up.     No  pure  hypothesis,  he  was  certain, 
could  lead  to  very  much  better  results  than  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  Registrar-General ;  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  slight 
improvements,  but  not  marked  improvements.    In  order  to  introduce 
marked  imj^rovemeiits  he  was  sure  that  progress  must  lie  made  on 
the  general  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Snow,  that  is  to  say  they  must 
drop  hypothesis,  and  they  must  look  to  the  symptoms  of  changing 
populations — changes  in  the  number  of  births,  the  number  of  deaths, 
the  numl)er  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  houses.      Although 
Mr.  Snow's  method  might  look  complicated  to  some  readers,  it  was 
essentially  cpiite  simple.     One  wanted  to  form  equations  by  means 
of  which  'the  changes  of  population  might  be  estimated  from  the 
changes  in  these  .symptoms.     To  do  that  one  would  take  an  inter- 
censal  decade  that  had  already  been  completed,  and  form  equations 
from  the  given   data.     One   then   assumed   that   those    ecpiations 
would  hold  good  in  the  following  decade,  and  applied  them  accord- 
ingly.      Mr.   Snow  had  tested  his   hypothesis   by  applying   them 
to  a  completed  decade  following  that  on  which  they  were  leased,  and 
had  found  that  the  assumption  was  a  perfectly  justifiable  one.    Any 
criticism  of  Mr.  Snow's  method,  he  felt,  must  be  on  cpiite  minor 
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points.  Indeed,  on  several  points  he  would  rather  ask  questions 
than  make  criticisms.  His  principal  question  was  one  that  he 
thought  someone  was  bound  to  ask.  Mr.  Snow  had  only  shown 
them  in  the  Paper  how  to  estimate  the  populations  at  the  date  of 
the  next  following  census  ;  but  for  practical  purposes  what  one  wanted 
to  do  was  to  estimate  the  populations  during  the  intervening  inter- 
censal  period.  If  Mr.  Snow  could  indicate  at  all  what  procedure 
he  intended  to  use,  even  in  general  terms,  it  would  be  of  interest, 
for  after  all  the  practical  applicability  of  the  method  turned 
very  largely  on  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  applied  to  such 
inter-censal  populations.  The  amount  of  arithmetic  involved  in 
forming  the  equations  was  considerable,  but  if  once  formed  they 
could  be  applied  to  all  the  inter-censal  years,  it  would  be  well 
worth  doing.  If,  however,  one  wanted  different  estimating  equa- 
tions for  every  inter-censal  year,  it  would  become  rather  a  serious 
matter.  There  was  one  other  point  he  would  like  to  touch  on,  and 
that  was  the  method  of  measuring  errors.  The  estimate  given  by 
the  equations,  it  should  be  noted,  was  such  that  the  root-mean  square 
of  the  absolute  errors  was  made  a  minimum,  not  the  root-mean- 
square  of  the  percentage  errors  measured  with  respect  to  the  estimated 
population.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this,  he  thought,  that  a  few 
results  were  obtained  which  looked  a  little  paradoxical  at  first  sight ; 
for  example  the  addition  of  the  second  or  third  variable  not  only 
might  not  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate,  but  might  actually 
decrease  it.  If  it  were  desired  to  make  a  minimum  of  the  root- 
mean-square  error  measured  in  the  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Snow 
measured  it — and  he  thought  that  method  was  correct,  for  it  would 
tend  to  make  a  minimum  in  the  errors  in  the  quantities  like  death 
rates — might  it  not  be  better  to  change  one's  whole  procedure, 
even  though  this  would  add  to  the  already  very  lengthy 
arithmetic  1  The  percentage  error  with  respect  to  the  estimated 
population  was  equivalent  to  the  percentage  error  of  the  reciprocal 
of  the  actual  population.  Might  it  not  then  be  better  to  estimate, 
not  the  absolute  change  in  the  population,  but  the  percentage  change 
in  the  reciprocal  of  the  population  1  The  arithmetic  would  be  long, 
and  he  did  not  believe  it  would  lead  to  results  of  very  appreciably 
greater  accuracy  than  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Snow,  but  it  might 
obviate  the  paradoxical  manner  in  which  the  estimates  were  not 
improved  by  introducing  additional  variables.  He  thought  the 
vSociety  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Snow  for  the  large  amount  of 
labour  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  Paper.  Any  method  such  as  that 
which  he  proposed  could  only  be  tested  statistically  on  large  groups 
of  districts  and  the  examples  he  had  given  served  to  illustrate  the 
method  in  the  fullest  manner.  He  had  very  much  pleasure  in 
proposing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Snow  for  presenting  the 
Paper  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Noel  A.  Humphreys,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  ingenious  suggestions  proposed  for 
more  accurately  estimating  population  in  post-censal  years.  He 
did  not  feel  competent  to  appreciate  fully  the  mathematical  methods 
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adojDted,  but  at  the  same  time  he  appreciated  to  the  full  extent  the 
amount  of  work  bestowed  upon  the  Paper.  Population  being  the 
natural  basis  of  all  national  and  local  statistics,  it  was  of  course 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  some  trustworthy 
system  for  approximately  estimating  local  populations  from  year  to 
year.  It  was  obvious  that  a  more  fretjuent  census  was  the  only 
true  and  practical  remedy  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  method  of 
estimating  local  populations.  The  system  adopted  l)y  the  Kegistrar- 
General  for  estimating  population  was  fairly  accurate  for  the  whole 
country,  but  was  most  unsatisfactory  for  local  areas.  Failing  more 
frequent  censuses,  however,  it  seemed  improbable  that  the  author's 
scientific  formulae  of  multiple  correlation  could  be  at  all  generally 
adopted  by  Registrars-General  or  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  The 
Paper  endorsed  the  undoubted  fact  that  local  returns  of  inhabited 
houses  afforded  the  most  trustworthy  data  for  approximately  estimat- 
ing the  increase  or  decrease  of  local  population  in  post-censal  years.  It 
was  also  a  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  difhculties  that  surrounded 
the  definition  of  a  house,  the  proportion  of  persons  to  a  house 
showed,  within  the  same  areas,  but  slight  alteration  in  successive 
censuses.  It  should  therefore  be  possible  to  secure  more  uniformity 
in  local  returns  of  inhabited  houses  on  the  rate-books,  and  to  i)rovide 
for  annual  returns  therefrom  as  a  1)asis  for  the  estimation  of  local 
populations.  Moreover,  as  they  knew  that  the  number  of  marriages, 
Ijirths  and  deaths  were  largely  influenced  by  factors  quite  apart 
from  the  increase  or  decrease  of  population,  he  did  not  feel  himself 
at  present  able  to  agree  that  the  increase  or  decrease  in  these 
numbers  could  be  usefully  employed  in  estimating  the  population  to 
be  used  in  calculating  the  ratio  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  returns  of  inhabited  houses  from  properly 
constructed  rate-books  would  form  by  far  the  most  valuable  aid  in 
the  estimation  of  post-censal  local  populations,  and  would  obviate 
the  serious  errors  in  the  official  estimates  of  urban  populations 
disclosed  at  each  successive  decennial  census. 

Dr.  Stevenson  said  he  wished  to  support  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Snow  for  his  valuable  Paper.  Several  of  the  remarks  that  he 
had  proposed  to  make  upon  it  had  been  very  largely  anticipated  by 
what  INIr.  Humphreys  had  just  said.  He  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  difficulty,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  the  adoption  of  such  methods  of  estimation  as  had  been 
quite  properly  pointed  out  as  the  more  accurate  ones,  namely, 
those  that  took  advantage  of  local  inter-censal  data  that  would  be 
obtained  from  the  localities  from  year  to  year.  He  was  greatly 
struck  in  Mr.  Snow's  Paper  by  the  good  showing  of  the  results 
obtained  from  inhabited  houses,  and  he  thought  that  for  the  purposes 
of  local  reports,  and  so  forth,  probalily  the  best  estimates  could  be 
obtained  from  such  data,  but  for  the  Registrar-General's  purposes 
the  method  must  be  consistent  in  its  application.  It  was  desirable 
to  have  a  method  which,  when  applied  to  different  portions  of  the 
country,  gave  results  which  would  amoiuit  to  the  same  grand  total 
as  was  obtained  when  the  method  was  applied  to  the  whole  country. 
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This,  it  seemed  to  him,  could  not  be  hoped  for  from  any  of  the 
methods  which  took  into  account  local  sources  of  information  in 
inter-censal  periods.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Humphreys  had 
said  as  to  the  hopefulness  of  the  I'ate-book  method  of  estimation  for 
local  purposes.  The  objections  that  had  been  urged  against  it  he 
believed  were  largely  clue  to  compounding  for  rates,  which,  he 
presumed,  meant  that  the  owner  of  j^roperty  paid  a  certain  fixed 
annual  sum  whether  his  houses  were  let  or  empty.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  might  anticipate  such 
difficulties  by  taking,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  a  small  census  on 
his  own  account  of  the  number  of  such  houses  as  were  actually 
unoccupied  in  cases  where  he  found  from  inspection  of  the  rate- 
books that  this  compounding  system  was  in  operation.  Similarly 
he  might  deal  with  cases  where  rates  were  paid  on  a  block  of  flats 
or  model  dwellings  as  a  whole,  and  not  on  individual  dwellings  in 
the  block.  There  were  certain  reasons  why  the  method  referred 
to  in  the  Paper  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Waters  should 
be  preferred  to  that  at  present  in  use.  By  the  method  at  present 
in  use  it  was  possible  that  in  the  case  of  a  district  where  the 
population  had  been  declining  slowly  during  the  last  completed 
inter-censal  period  an  estimate  of  a  small  increase  since  the  last 
census  could  be  arrived  at.  Mr.  Waters'  method  obviated  that 
difficulty,  and  was  to  be  preferred  for  that  amongst  other  reasons. 

Dr.  LoNGSTAFF  said  he  was  struck  on  the  present  occasion  by 
the  huge  advance  that  statistics  had  made  since  he  had  read 
a  Paper  before  the  Society,  now  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
on  a  similar  subject  to  the  present  one.  He  had  then  shown,  with 
regard  to  the  census  of  1891,  that  by  taking  account  of  the  births 
and  deaths,  and  also  of  the  emigration  and  migration  (which  had 
up  to  that  time  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Registrar-General's 
department),  it  was  possible  to  make  an  extremely  close  esti- 
mate of  the  population  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  The 
official  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
time  of  the  census  of  1891  was  in  error  +  2  jDer  cent.  His  own 
estimate  was  0*2  per  cent.,  though  he  forgot  whether  it  was  plus  or 
minus,  which  showed  how  very  much  closer  one  could  get  to  the 
population  of  the  United  Kiiigdom  by  taking  migration  into 
account,  He  thought  that  the  returns  of  emigration  and  migration 
were  more  complete  now  than  they  were  in  those  days.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  one  had  to  approach  this  question  by  a  method  of 
successive  approximations.  He  quite  saw  the  difficulty  from 
Dr.  Stevenson's  point  of  view,  but  if  it  were  true  that  they  could 
know  within  a  very  small  amount,  by  taking  careful  account  of 
the  migration  and  emigration,  what  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  in  any  given  year  they  might  therefore  know  what 
was  the  death-rate  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  what  was  the 
birth-rate  with  approximate  accuracy,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
knowing  those  it  might  be  possible  to  load  their  figures.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  they  might  get  a  better  result.  If  they  loaded  the 
deaths  or  the  marriages  in  accordance  with  the  result  which  had 
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been  obtained,  a  result  which  they  might  assume  to  be  very  near 
the  truth,  they  would  know  whether  the  death-rate  or  the  marriage- 
rate  was  rising  or  falling  aljnormally  in  the  country.  For  the 
purposes  of  local  officers,  medical  oflicers  of  health,  corporations, 
and  so  on,  it  might  be  possible  to  proceed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  by  taking  much  larger  units  than  their  own  district,  and 
arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  the  county  or  the  registration  division, 
or  any  other  convenient  unit,  so  as  to  get  over  the  veiy  great 
irregularities  in  the  growth  of  towns.  A  method  might  be  obtained 
of  loading,  so  to  say,  the  marriage-rate  or  the  Ijirth-rate  for  the 
particular  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the  district  in 
question  was  situated.  By  taking  that  into  consideration  it  might 
l)e  possible  to  get  over  some  of  the  great  difficulties  that  presented 
themselves.  Of  course  the  fundamental  difficulty  associated  with 
forming  local  estimates  was  in  the  very  great  difference  between 
municipal  units.  One  municipal  unit  was  the  ancient  city,  which 
had  remained  with  the  same  boundaries  for  a  very  long  time  and 
which  at  one  time  comprised  the  entire  population,  but  now  the 
population  had  overflowed  vastly  in  one  direction  or  in  several 
directions.  It  seemed  to  him  that  those  estimates  could  only  be 
dealt  with  by  the  local  man  who  had  lo;ided  his  elements  in  forming 
his  estimate.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  results  of  value  could 
be  obtained  from  grouping  together  a  heterogeneous  class  of 
districts.  It  was  very  useful  to  do  it  to  prove  one's  formula,  but 
obviously  the  true  method  must  be  to  treat  each  district  on  its  own 
merits.  He  was  afraid  that  it  was  quite  beyond  him  to  criticise  the 
Paper  in  detail,  Ijut  it  struck  him  that  something  on  the  general 
lines  that  he  had  foreshadowed  might  be  some  use  in  the  future. 

Dr.  David  Heron  said  that  first  of  all  he  must  confess  that  he 
did  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  Dr.  Stevenson  did  to  the 
condition  that  the  sum  of  the  estimates  for  the  individual  districts 
should  be  equal  to  the  estimate  for  the  whole  country.  If  there 
was  anything  in  it,  and  he  was  not  convinced  that  there  was,  the 
objection  could  easily  be  overcome  by  multiplying  the  estimates  for 
the  individual  districts  by  a  factor, 

Estimate  for  whole  country 
Sum  of  estimates  for  individual  districts  ' 

which  would  l)e  found  to  ])e  very  nearly  equal  to  unity,  and  that 
would  get  over  the  whole  difficulty.  There  were  two  suggestions 
that  he  would  like  to  make :  the  first  was  that  in  publishing  the 
results  of  the  recent  census  there  should  be  given  a  table  showing 
for  every  registration  district  the  actual  population  together  with 
the  estimated  population  as  found  by  the  official  methocls,  together 
with  examples  of  some  of  the  more  striking  errors  made  in  the 
birth-,  marriage-  and  death-rates  by  the  use  of  these  defective 
estimates.  Such  a  table  would,  he  felt  sure,  do  far  more  than 
a  dozen  deputations  to  help  on  the  movement  in  favour  of  more 
frecpient  censuses.  The  second  point  he  wished  to  make  was  that 
it  was  desirable  that  in  giving  such  estimates  some  indication  should 
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be  given  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  might  be  expected.  This 
could  of  course  be  most  easily  done  by  giving  the  estimates  to  the 
nearest  i,ooo  or  10,000.  There  could  be  no  object  in  estimating 
populations  to  the  nearest  unit  when,  as  they  had  seen,  the 
estimates  might  be  wrong  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Greenwood  wished  to  ask  whether  the  method  proposed 
might  not  be  theoretically  more  accurate  than  appeared  from  the 
illustrations.  If  any  of  the  regressions  involved  were  markedly  skew 
then  a  linear  relation  would  not  yield  the  best  possible  results.  He 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Snow  whether  the  regressions  were  in  fact 
linear.  The  determination  of  a  suitable  formula,  in  the  case  of 
marked  skewness,  would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  arithmetical 
labour,  but  might  conceivably  be  worth  doing  if  it  could  be  done 
once  for  all. 

Sir  Athelstane  Baines  joined  in  the  expression  of  thanks  to 
the  author  of  the  Paper  for  the  new  way  in  which  he  had  treated 
his  difficult  subject.  His  own  experience  in  intercensal  estima,tes 
had  lain  exclusively  in  the  comparatively  easy  field  of  large  aggre- 
gates, in  dealing  with  which,  after  trying  most  of  the  methods  in 
vogue,  he  had  found  that  the  use  of  differences,  especially  in 
connection  with  ratios,  gave  results  as  accurate  as  were  required 
for  practical  purposes.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  arose  in 
dealing  with  smaller  aggregates,  such  as  those  of  40,000  to  50,000 
inhabitants,  which  were  perhaps  the  most  important  in  this  country 
in  connection  with  these  estimates,  and  in  which  the  want  of  accurate 
computation  was  most  felt.  The  method  advocated  by  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  to  adapt  the  local  figures  to  the  general  rate,  not  to  build  up  the 
latter  from  the  former.  This  plan  was  no  doubt  very  convenient, 
but  he  was  inclined  to  favour  the  more  elaborate  method  of  including 
the  factors  mentioned  by  Mr.  Snow,  in  view  of  the  number  and 
influence  of  special  features  in  many  of  the  units,  which  could  only 
be  appraised  by  local  knowledge.  Of  some  such  cases  he  gave 
instances.  It  was  clear  from  these  that  the  absence  of  information 
about  internal  migration  was  a  great  want  in  such  cpiestions,  and  in 
this  respect  Belgium  and  Sweden,  for  example,  possessed  much 
better  means  of  record.  The  main  point  brought  out  by  the  Paper, 
then,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  necessity  of  the  check  of  the  quin- 
quennial census,  so  long  and  so  keenly  advocated  by  the  Societ\\ 

Dr.  Butler  (Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Willesden)  said 
he  desired  to  refer  to  a  method  he  had  employed  to  obviate 
the  anomalies  which  arose  from  assuming  that  the  number  of 
houses  for  a  given  area  on  the  rate-books  was  the  same  as 
thd  number  of  houses  for  that  area  considered  as  a  datum  for 
the  estimation  of  population.  Apart  from  those  which  had  been 
referred  to,  which  were  incidental  to  the  system  of  compounding, 
rate-books  were  kept  with  no  regard  to  local  boundaries  other  than 
those  required  for  rating  purposes,  and  ward  populations  estimated 
on  this  basis  were  even  more  fallacious  than  those  of  a  complete 
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rating  area.  lie  hail  found  it  })ossil)le,  however,  without  (h'shjcatioii 
of  the  ordinary  work,  twice  a  year  to  direct  an  actual  enumeration 
of  all  the  houses  in  his  own  district,  the  return  showing  the  total 
number  of  houses  in  each  street,  the  number  occupied,  and  approxi- 
mately the  iunn1)er  of  empty  tenements  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
rooms.  Such  a  datum  was  accurate  and  invaluable.  Its  usefulness, 
however,  depended  upon  another  factor — the  average  lunuber  of 
persons  per  house  which,  like  the  other  data  proposed  l)y  the  writer 
of  the  Paper  to  be  emjjloyed,  was  subject  to  fluctuations  in  an 
inter-censal  period.  This  degradation  of  the  data  was  inevitable 
in  a  decenin'al  inter-censal  peiiod.  The  luimber  of  persons  per 
inhabited  house  varied  with  the  social  class,  the  age  and  type  of 
house,  and  other  factors  which  changed  materially  in  an  inter- 
censal  period.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  birth-rate  and  death-rate 
(in  his  own  district  from  35  to  26  and  from  14  to  10  respectively 
in  a  decennium)  could  only  partially  be  compensated  by  an  increase 
such  as  in  that  of  the  marriage-rate,  in  a)iy  methocl  based  on  the 
correlation  of  these  data.  Nevertheless,  the  method  suggested  by 
Mr.  Snow  offered  a  prospect  of  estimating  local  populations  more 
accurately  than  any  at  present  in  use. 

Mr.  Snow,  in  reply,  thanked  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
for  their  appreciation  of  the  Paper.  It  was  not  written  in  the  first 
place  for  reading  before  the  Society,  and  he  was  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate  idea  of  the  method  from  a  single 
perusal  of  the  Paper.  But  he  thought  it  had  served  its  purpose  in 
bringing  before  those  interested  the  possil)ility  of  obtaining  more 
trustworthy  estimates  of  population  than  could  be  reached  by  the 
methods  at  present  in  vogue.  The  misfortune  of  having  to  use 
estimates  at  all  was  brought  home  sooner  or  later  to  all  who  used 
population  statistics.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Yule  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  interpreting  the  figures  of  pauperism,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  sizes  of  the  actual  populations  dealt  with,  while 
it  was  the  desirability  of  obtaining  more  trustworthy  data  in  work 
connected  with  eugenics  that  led  him — through  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Heron — to  attempt  to  obtain  estimates  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 
Mr.  Yule  had  raised  the  question  of  the  estimation  of  the  population 
for  dates  other  than  the  census  day.  There  were  two  ways  of 
attempting  this.  The  formula  might  be  modified  according  to  the 
number  of  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  last  census,  the  figures 
of  births,  &c.,  being  altered  proportionally  :  or  the  fornuilai  might 
remain  unchanged,  but  the  esfimafed  population  for  ten  years 
previous  iVsed  as  the  datum  line.  The  latter  could  be  obtained 
with  fair  accuracy  when  the  results  of  the  censuses  on  either  side 
of  it  were  used.  If  he  were  calculating  the  population  foi",  say,  five 
years  after  a  census,  he  would  use  the  second  of  the  methods 
mentioned,  1)ut  more  experience  might  point  out  a  better  way.  The 
formula  worked  out  after  a  census  would  I)e  available,  with  simple 
modifications,  luitil  the  next.  He  was  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Yule's 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  measui'ing  the  percentage 
errors,  but  he  would  ask  for  eluciilation  elsewhere.     He  was  unable 
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to  agree  with  Mr.  Yule's  statement  that  it  was  paradoxical  that  the 
addition  of  an  extra  variable  had  not,  in  some  cases,  improved  the 
estimates,  seeing  that  the  estimating  equations  applied  to  a  decade 
other  than  that  on  which  they  were  founded. 

Mr.  Yule  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  really  due  to  the 
way  of  measuring  the  errors. 

Mr.  Snow  said  that  was  one  reason,  but  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Humphreys  that  the  figures  of  houses  gave  far 
and  away  the  most  valuable  single  source  of  information  which 
could  be  used,  but  the  distinction  between  an  inhabited  and  a  rated 
house  presented  a  real  difficulty.  If  they  got  the  actual  figures  of 
rated  houses  from  the  census  they  could  use  rated  houses  afterwards. 
Dr.  Stevenson  had  referred  to  this  in  the  latest  Annual  Keport  of 
the  Eegistrar-General  (1909).  Even  then  there  was  the  difficulty 
which  arose  from  the  changing  of  the  character  of  the  district.  He 
knew  of  a  district  in  which  not  a  single  house  had  been  built  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  but  the  local  authorities  were  actually  wanting 
more  school  room,  merely  from  the  fact  that  houses  which  used  to 
accommodate  one  family  were  now  inhabited  by  two.  Both  Dr. 
Stevenson  and  Dr.  Heron  had  raised  the  point  of  getting  the  sum 
of  the  estimates  of  the  individual  districts  to  total  to  the  estimate 
for  the  whole  country.  He  felt  that  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  this.  More  could  be  said  for  it  if  they  were  trying  to 
get  the  sum  of  the  estimates  of  the  separate  areas  to  total  to  the 
actual  population  of  the  whole  country.  Taking  the  103  districts 
he  had  used  in  Example  I,  and  adding  the  results,  he  foinid  that  the 
Registrar-General's  total  was  below  the  actual  total  by  155,000, 
while  his  own  formula  (3)  (applied  as  in  §  23)  made  the  total 
too  large,  but  only  by  45,000.  Yet  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  getting 
the  total  to  come  right.  He  thought  that  the  figures  of  emigration 
and  immigration  were  sufficiently  trustworthy  now  to  be  used  in 
computing  the  population  of  the  whole  country.  Using  these 
figures,  Mr.  Burnett-Hurst  and  Mr.  Horwitz,  in  the  latest  number 
of  the  Economic  Journal,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  official 
estimate  at  the  time  of  the  census  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
enumerated  population  by  some  500,000.  Some  rough  calculations 
of  his  own  pointed  to  a  similar  conclusion.  If  these  calculations 
were  right,  the  birth  and  other  rates  would,  of  course,  be  affected. 
These  rates  were  no  doubt  falling,  but  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
diminishing  so  rapidly  as  the  official  publications  stated.  Dr. 
Longstaft"  had  suggested  a  method  of  loading  the  numbers  of 
marriages  and  births  according  to  the  movements  of  the  marriage 
and  birth  rates  in  the  whole  country.  He  (Mr.  Snow)  had  actually 
tried  a  similar  idea,  but  after  spending  some  time  on  it  had  given  it 
up  on  account  of  the  great  arithmetical  labour  involved.  In  reply 
to  Dr.  Greenwood's  question,  the  regressions  were  far  from  being 
linear,  and  he  had  attempted  to  allow  for  that  fact.  Again,  how- 
ever, the  arithmetic  imposed  great  obstacles,  and  he  had  given  it  up. 
Sir  Athelstane  Baines  had  raised  some  very  interesting  points  about 
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the  reasons  for  the  large  errors  in  the  estimates.  A  simihir  case  to 
those  he  had  mentioned  was  that  of  Golder's  Green  and  Hendon, 
where  on  account  of  the  Tiil)e  Railway  a  new  district  was  opened 
up.     The  same  thing  was  noticeable  on  other  sides  of  London. 

Sir  Athelstane  Baines  asked  if  this  did  not  re-act  on  the  birth 
and  death  rates  1     Was  it  not  a  permanent  migration  1 

Mr.  Snow  said  that  could  be  ascertained  to  some  extent  from 
the  figures  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
could  be  done  completely.  The  numl^ers  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  higged  behind  those  of  population.  Taking  the  case  of  the 
Romford  district,  which  had  increased  by  some  50,000  in  ten  years, 
the  figures  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  gave  some  indication  of 
the  change,  but  not  completely.  Such  a  district  was  recruited  in 
large  part  by  people  who  had  recently  been  married  elsewhere.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  he  made  no  claim  to  finality  in  the  Paper  ;  it  was 
written  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  a  new  method,  but  if  he  were 
commencing  the  work  again  he  would  adopt  quite  different  group- 
ings of  the  districts. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 


n.  H.  Bobart. 

E.  n  Coats,  B.A. 

Gr.  H.  Cunningham. 

W.  H.  Hamer,  M.D.,  P.K.C.S. 


P.  Leask,  M.A. 
F.  Gr.  L.  Spain. 
J.  C.  Stamp. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

An  Attempt  to  Shoiv  from  what  Class  the  Out-Fatients  of  a  Voluntary 
Hospital  are  Drawn.  By  Stewart  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  collected  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining from  how  large  a  section  of  the  population  the  out-patients 
of  a  hospital  have  been  drawn,  and  whether  it  is  larger  or  not  than 
that  section  of  the  population  which  competent  authorities  have 
declared  to  be  in  poverty.  Of  the  two  forms  of  abuse  which 
hospitals  are  sometimes  accused  of  tolerating — first,  negligence  in 
allowing  patients  to  deceive  them  by  making  false  statements  of 
income  ;  and  secondly,  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  poverty  and  the 
consequent  admission  of  many  who  are  not  poor — it  is  obvious 
that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  mischievous.  The  number  of 
impostors  which  even  the  laxest  and  blindest  hospital  could  permit 
to  pass  must  be  small  compared  to  the  number  which  a  hospital 
that  has  adopted  an  erroneous  standard  of  poverty  might  allow  to 
attend.  It  is  important  therefore  for  this  reason  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  from  what  class  hospital  out-patients 
are  drawn,  but  it  is  perhaps  of  still  more  importance  for  economic 
and  social  reasons  that  knowledge  should  be  obtained  as  to  the 
inter-relationship  of  poverty  and  sickness.  It  is  with  these  objects 
that  this  inquiry  has  been  undertaken.  The  task  is  not  an  easy 
one.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  simply  giving  a  list  of  the 
incomes  of  which  the  families  of  the  various  patients  are  in  receipt. 

Poverty  is  so  largely  individual.  Of  two  families  consisting  of 
the  same  number  of  persons  with  the  same  income  one  may  be  poor 
and  the  other  not.  Necessities  differ  in  each  case,  and  one  must 
know  what  a  family's  wants  are  in  relation  to  their  income  before 
they  can  be  judged  poor  or  otherwise.  In  fact  the  judging  of 
poverty  is  a  matter  for  an  expert. 

For  this  reason  few  hospitals  have  a  wage  limit,  since  in  practice 
almost  as  many  wage  limits  as  there  are  patients  are  required ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show  in  terms  of 
earnings  to  what  class  hospital  patients  belong.  One  can  give  the 
average  wage  earned  by  a  large  luimber  of  families,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  strike  an  average  lietween,  say  a  clerk,  a  bricklayer,  a 
baker's  assistant  and  a  railway  porter. 

Poverty  then  is  relative  and  individual.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  in  this  connection  which  can  be  seized  upon  with  advantage. 
Though  it  is  true  down  to  a  certain  point  that  what  is  jjoverty  to 
one  is  riches  to  another,  yet  a  certain  point  must  be  reached  at  last 
when  poverty  must  be  poverty  and  nothing  else,  even  to  a  family 
of  the  humblest  and  most  exiguous  wants.  When  the  income  of  a 
family  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  smallest 
wants  then  the  relativeness  of  its  poverty  becomes  negligible,  and 
it  and  others  like  it  can  be  called  absolutely  poor.     This  is  precisely 
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ill  fuct  wh;it  Mr.  Ivowutiec  has  done  in  estimiitiiig  tlio  iuuouiit  hikI 
degree  of  poverty  in  York.  Hfiving  first  selected  Ity  iiic;i.iis  of  an 
expert,  individual  by  individual,  out  of  the  population  of  York  all 
those  who  might  be  considered  poor  he  next  divided  them  into  two 
classes  : — 

1.  Families  whose  total  earnings  are  insufficient  to  obtain  the 
minimum  necessaries  for  the  maintenance  of  merely  physical 
efficiency. 

2.  Families  whose  total  earnings  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  merely  physical  efficiency,  were  it  not  that  some 
portion  of  it  is  absorbed  by  other  expenditure  either  useful  or 
wasteful. 

Poverty  falling  under  the  first  head  he  described  as  "primary," 
under  the  last  as  "  secondary  "  poverty.  Minimum  necessities  he 
determined  as  follows :  For  foocl  he  allowed  the  smallest  quantity 
of  the  cheapest  kind  that  scientific  opinion  holds  is  necessary  to 
support  human  existence  in  health  and  vigour;  for  clothing,  the 
most  economical  adequate  to  keep  the  family  in  health  without 
being  so  shabby  as  to  injure  the  wage-earner's  chance  of  gaining 
respectable  employment ;  and  for  other  household  wants,  only  such 
as  careful  inquiry  amongst  working  people,  who  had  gained  their 
knowledge  by  hard  experience,  showed  could  not  be  "  done  without." 
For  rent  he  allowed  the  actual  sums  paid,  "  since  rent  is  almost  the 
first  thing  in  which  a  poor  family  will  try  to  economise."  He 
allowed  nothing  whatever  for  travelling,  or  luxuries  of  any  kind,  or 
for  sick  and  funeral  clubs.  His  estimates  suffice  only  for  the  bare 
necessities  of  merely  physical  efficiency  in  times  of  health. 

Having  first  ascertained  that  the  total  of  persons  in  poverty  in 
York  amounted  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  he  next 
by  means  of  his  new  standard  of  measurement,  divided  this  body 
of  persons  into  the  two  classes  of  those  in  primary  and  those  in 
secondary  poverty,  and  found  that  the  proportion  that  the  first  of 
these  bore  to  the  second  was  as  35  to  65.  These  figures  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  liowntree  for  York  only.  Before  Mr.  Rowntree  had 
begun  this  work,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  had  almost  finished  his  survey 
of  life  and  laltour  in  London.  In  this  inquiry  he  found  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  living  in  poverty,  a  result  which 
agreed  very  closely  with  that  of  Mr.  Rowntree  in  York.  In 
fact  Mr.  Rowntree  writes  "  From  the  commencement  of  my  inquiry 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  consulting  with  Mr.  Booth  and  comparing 
the  methods  of  investigation  and  standards  of  poverty  adopted. 
As  a  result  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  regarding  my  estimate  of  the 
total  poverty  in  York  as  comparable  with  Mr.  Booth's  estimate  of 
the  total  poverty  in  London,  and  in  this  Mr.  Booth  agrees." 
Working  in  so  much  wider  a  field  it  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  to  divide  his  liody  of  poor  into  two  divisions  l>y  any  such  exact 
method  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Rowntree.  He  did,  however, 
divide  it  into  two  classes,  the  "  poor,"  those  "  living  under  a  struggle 
to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,"  and  the  "  very  poor,"  "  who  live 
in  a  state  of  chronic  want,"  and  again  into  the  "  crowded,"  "  those 
living  two  or  more  but  less  than  three  to  a  room,"  and  the  "  very 
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crowded,"  "those  living  three  or  more  to  a  room."  The  proportion 
which  the  "very  poor"  bore  to  the  "poor"  was  27  to  73,  and  of 
the  "very  crowded"  to  the  "crowded"  38  to  62,  and  the  mean  of 
these  two  processes  32  to  68  as  against  35  to  65  at  York.  This 
would  make  the  "  very  poor  "  of  London  rather  less  in  proportion 
than  the  "  primary  poor "  of  York,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  two  are  arrived  at  by  different  methods. 

Table  1. —  Comparison  of  poverty  in  London  and  in  Yorh. 


Mean  of  poor  and  crowded 

,,       very  poor  and   very 
crowded 


I>oiul(m 
(liootl.). 


Per  cent. 
53 


32 


York 
(Rowntree). 


Per  cent. 
65 

35 


Secondary  poverty. 
Primary  poverty. 


It  seems  not  unsafe  then  to  infer  that  the  amount  of  poverty  in 
York  is  comparable  with  that  in  London,  and  that  in  both  places  it  can 
be  divided  into  two  bodies  of  approximately  proportionate  dimensions. 
It  would  be  possible  then  for  a  general  hospital  to  divide  its  patients 
into  two  bodies  by  the  method  used  by  Mr.  Rowntree,  and  to  show 
what  proportion  the  one  bore  to  the  other.  From  this  an  idea  could 
be  gained  from  what  class  the  patients  of  the  hospital  are  drawn. 
In  the  case  of  a  children's  hospital,  however,  one  must  find  the 
number  of  children  in  each  class  and  the  proportion  between  them. 
As  large  families  are  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  primary  poverty,  it 
would  naturally  be  expected  that  there  would  be  a  greater  proportion 
of  children  in  primary  than  in  secondary  poverty.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  case  at  York.  Out  of  the  7,230  persons  in  primary  poverty, 
4,215  were  children,  while  only  a  very  few  more,  4,836,  were 
children  out  of  13,072  persons  in  secondary  poverty.  Thus  the 
proportion  which  children  in  primary  poverty  bear  to  children 
in  secondary  poverty  is  47  to  53  instead  of  35  to  65  for  the  whole 
classes,  adults  and  children  together. 

Table  2. — Comparison  of  children  under  15  and  of  adults  and  children 
together  in  primary  and  secondary  2^0 certy  respectively  in  York. 


Adults 
mid  children. 


Secondary  poverty.... 
Primary  poverty    .... 


Per  cent. 
65 
'So 


Children  only. 


Per  cent. 
53 
47 


If  then  it  was  found  at  Great  Ormond  Street  that  of  the  children 
treated,  those  in  primary  poverty  are  to  those  in  secondary  poverty 
as  47  is  to  53,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  patients  are  drawn  from 
the  30  per  cent,  of  the  population  that  is  in  poverty  ;  and  that  if 
the  proportion  is  less  or  more,  that  more  or  less  than  this  30  per 
cent,  are  treated. 
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During  ;i  yeur  about  30,000  patients  are  treated  in  the  out- 
patient (le})artnient  of  Great  Orniond  Street.  These  patients  are 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  greater  London  and  beyond,  rather  more 
from  the  Northern  districts  than  the  Southern. 

Of  these  30,000  patients,  about  one-half  are  seen  by  members  of 
the  honorary  visiting  staff  in  the  general  department.  The  other 
half  are  seen  ])y  the  casualty  medical  officers  or  l)y  the  honoiary 
visiting  stafl'  in  the  special  departments.  As  the  general  department 
is  fed  by  the  casualty  department  and  feeds  the  special  departments, 
the  patients  seen  in  the  general  department  are  a  fair  sanij)le  of  the 
whole,  and  it  is  from  their  statements  that  the  following  taltles  are 
prepared. 

The  figures  below  give  a  comparison  of  the  various  departments 
from  August  13  to  December  31,  1910  : — 

24.?.  !i  week  Under 

and  over.  241.  a  week. 


I 


Per  cent.  |  Per  cent. 

Patients  seen  by  tlie  lion,  staff  in  general  "I  nr  \  a± 

department I  '  [ 

Patients  seen  by  casualty  medical    officers  ]_  _-  ,._ 

and  iu  special  departments  J  ! 


Two  sets  have  beeir  prepared,  one  for  the  year  1908,  and  another 
for  the  twelvemonth  April  1,  1909,  to  April  1,  1910.  The  former 
is  based  on  the  statements  of  13,377  patients,  the  latter  on  those  of 
9,851.  The  explanation  of  the  numbers  being  smaller  in  the  second 
period  than  in  the  first  is  that  the  year  April  1,  1909,  to  April  1, 
1910,  contained  two  Easters,  and  that  in  the  latter  year,  in  order  to 
obtain  more  reliable  figures,  the  statements  of  all  patients  interviewed 
by  deputies  of  the  inquiry  ofUcer  when  he  was  absent  on  his  holiday, 
or  through  occasional  illness,  were  omitted.  In  both  periods,  to 
avoid  counting  the  same  family  twice  over,  the  records  of  all  second 
or  subsec|uent  visits  after  discharge  of  the  same  patient,  or  of  all 
second  or  subsecpxent  members  of  the  same  family  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  tables.  Then  as  the  object  of  the  inquiry 
officer's  questions  was  not  to  provide  material  for  the  compilation  of 
statistics,  but  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  patient  was 
suitable  for  hospital  treatment,  a  result  he  could  attain  without 
eliciting  all  the  facts  necessary  to  classify  a  family  with  any  certainty 
according  to  Mr.  Eowntree's  methods,  a  further  deduction  has  been 
made.  All  patients  sent  with  a  doctor's  letter  or  card  are  also 
omitted.  These  subtractions  have  reduced  the  odd  15,000  to 
13,377  and  9,851  respectively,  numbers  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  individual  children  or  as  separate  families  about  whom 
sufficiently  full  information  was  recorded  to  enable  them  to  be 
classified  after  the  manner  of  Eowntree.  In  the  rest  of  the  paper 
the  figures  for  190S  will  be  jilaced  in  brackets  after  those  for  1909-10 
for  purposes  of  comparison  and  to  avoid  repetition. 

A  few  words  may  be  inserted  here  as  to  the  method  and  scope  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  means  of  these  families.     About  each  one  the 
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following  fads  were  recorded :  name,  address,  father's  occupation, 
total  family  income,  total  number  of  family  dependent,  rent,  number 
of  rooms,  whether  the  case  had  been  before  a  private  doctor  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  irregular  earnings,  the  inquiry  officer  tries  to  strike 
an  average  for  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  questioning.  In  many  cases  no  doubt  the  estimate  thus  formed 
is  erroneous,  but  taken  altogether  the  results  are  believed  to  be 
correct.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  greater  the  irregularity 
of  the  employment  or  the  variation  of  the  earnings  the  greater  is 
the  certainty  of  the  family  being  very  poor.  The  more  difficulty 
there  has  been  to  determine  the  average  income  of  family  to  a 
shilling,  the  more  certitude  there  is  that  it  could  not  be  above 
primary  poverty. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  accuracy.  Indeed,  the 
writer  has  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  inquiry  officer  of 
the  hospital,  Mr.  W.  T.  Ow^en,  for  his  care  in  taking  down  the 
statements  of  the  patients,  and  to  Mr.  E.  Addington,  a  life  governor 
of  the  hospital,  for  carrying  out  the  laborious  work  of  making  the 
23,000  calculations  necessary  to  determine  the  financial  position  of 
each  of  the  patient's  families.  Moreover,  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment adopted,  Rowntree's  line  of  primary  poverty,  is  in  itself  largely 
a  guarantee  of  this  accuracy.  The  line  is  drawn  so  low  that  there 
is  no  temptation  to  those  on  or  about  it  to  make  out  their  income  to 
be  any  lower  than  it  really  is,  while  even  a  large  understatement  by 
one  far  above  it  going  undetected  would  be  as  likely  to  place  the 
family  just  above  as  just  below  the  line.  There  is  an  additional 
safety,  too,  in  the  slightly  complicated  nature  of  the  standard.  If 
a  simple  wage  line  such  as  24s.  or  25^.  a  week  is  taken,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  recorder  of  the  statements,  where  border  line  cases  are 
concerned,  to  remain  quite  unbiassed.  In  a  case  of  doubt  he  is 
inclined  to  give  the  benefit,  according  to  temperament,  for  or  against 
the  hospital.  But  in  the  case  of  Rowntree's  standard  he  cannot  tell, 
as  he  takes  the  statement  down,  whether  the  family  is  going  to  be 
over  or  under  the  line.  It  is  not  until  he  has  the  income,  rent,  and 
family  before  him,  and  has  deducted  the  second  from  the  first,  and 
compared  the  result  with  the  amount  allowed  for  a  family  of 
that  particular  size,  an  amount  be  it  remembered  which  ends 
with  an  odd  number  of  pence  for  each  successive  child,  that  the 
investigator  can    xy  whether  a  family  is  above  or  below  the  line. 

Again,  only  errors  sufficiently  large  to  transfer  a  family 
that  is  above  the  line  to  belo\v  the  line  are  of  consequence.  An 
inaccuracy  that  brings  a  family  nearer,  but  not  below  the  line,  or 
which  brings  a  family  already  below  the  line  still  lower,  can  be 
disregarded,  since  the  argument  rests  on  the  pi-oportion  w^hich  those 
above  the  line  bear  to  those  below. 

Statements  as  to  income,  however,  even  in  returns  for  income-tax, 
on  which  very  much  more  ambitious  statistics  than  these  are 
founded,  are  notoriously  unreliable. 

An  attempt  therefore  has  been  made  to  detect  and  gauge  any 
inaccuracy  in  the  statements  made  by  the  parents.  For  this  purpose 
93   families,    unsuspicious   cases   (suspicious   cases    were   of   course 
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refused  treatment  at  the  hospital  until  they  could  bring  a  private 
doctor's  card)  selected  at  random,  were  visited  in  their  homes,  and 
the  statements  as  far  as  possible  verified.  This  investigation  revealed 
several  discrepancies  ;  sometimes  the  families  were  fonnd  to  be 
earning  more  and  paying  less  rent  than  they  had  stated  at  the 
hospital,  sometimes,  oddly  enough,  though  the  fact  is  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  most  experienced  almoners,  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the 
family  actually  earned  loss,  and  paid  more  rent,  than  they  originally 
stated.  The  result  of  the  inquiry,  however,  showed  that  out  of  the 
93,  three  who  had  been  placed  below  the  line  at  the  hospital,  ought 
really  to  have  been  above  it,  say  4  per  cent.  None  of  these  or  any 
of  the  others,  whose  earnings  were  found  to  be  greater  than  what 
they  had  stated  at  the  hospital,  were  found  to  be  sufficiently  well  off 
to  be  refused  treatment  at  the  hospital  even  had  they  made  a  more 
accurate  statement  in  the  first  instance.  Four  could  not  1)6  found 
at  the  addi'esses  they  gave,  but  according  to  their  statements  at  the 
hospital  they  were  already  above  the  line.  Five  of  those  classed  as 
"  regular  "  ought  to  have  been  "  irregular,"  and  one  "  irregular  " 
ought  to  have  been  "  regular,"  that  is  to  say,  that  on  a  more 
thorough  inquiry  one  was  in  a  better  and  five  in  a  worse  position 
than  had  at  first  appeared. 

After  these  somewhat  long  but  indispensable  preliminaries  the 
results  of  the  classification  of  the  patients  at  Great  Ormond  Street 
may  now  be  given.     Table  3  shows  them  : — 

Table  3. — Comparison  of  the  children  in  poverty  at  York  ti-ith  patients 
(If  Great  Ormond  Street  in  the  years  1909-10  and  1908. 


Above  the  Hue  of  primary  poverty  1 
{secondart/  poverty)   f 

Below  the  line  of  primary  poverty"! 
{primarjf  poverty) / 


Great  Ornioiul 
Street,  1 909-10. 


Per  cent. 
55 

45 


Great  Ormond 
Street.  1908. 


York,  1899. 


Per  cent. 
53 

47 


Per  cent. 
53 

47 


These  figures,  however,  are  subject  to  correction  on  account  of 
under-statements  of  income. 

Before  this  conclusion  is  formed,  however,  certain  other  con.siclera- 
tions  must  be  reviewed.  Two  of  these  relate  to  differences  between 
London  and  York.  First,  travelling  expenses.  Mr.  Rowntree  made 
no  allowance  for  these,  since  in  a  moderate  sized  town  like  York  it 
is  presumal)ly  possible  for  most  workmen  to  go  to  and  from  their 
work  on  foot,  whereas  in  London  many  workmen  have  to  pay  a  daily 
fare  on  this  account.  \n  fact,  travelling  expenses  in  London  are  a 
corollary  of  rent.  The  lower  rents  in  the  outer  districts  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  journey  every  day.  A  shilling  or  two 
shillings  a  week  would  have  to  be  deducted,  in  the  same  way  as  rent 
has  been,  from  many  of  the  family  incomes,  and  would  bring  below 
the  line  many  that  are  now  just  above. 

Secondlv,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in 
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York  than  in  London.  According  to  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  retail  prices  in  York  are  as  96  to  100  to  those  in  London,  that 
is  to  say  it  takes  25s.  to  buy  in  London  what  can  be  bought  for  24.S.  in 
York.  If  the  difference  in  time  is  taken  as  well  as  the  difference  in 
place,  the  cost  of  living  is  still  greater.  Prices  in  1899,  the  year  of 
Mr.  Rowntree's  inquiry,  are  as  96  to  108  to  those  in  1908,  1909, 
1910,  the  periods  during  which  statistics  have  been  collected  at 
Great  Ormond  Street.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  take  275.  to  buy  in 
1909-10  what  could  be  bought  for  24s.  in  1899.  Had  the  minimum 
cost  of  living  in  York  in  1899  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Eowntree  been 
corrected  to  suit  conditions  prevailing  in  London  during  1908  and 
1909-10,  the  line  of  primary  poverty  would  have  been  raised,  and 
there  would  have  been  more  below  it,  and  fewer  above  it.  Next,  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  "very  poor,"  such  as  those  in  primary 
poverty,  have  an  alternative  gratuitous  medical  service  in  the  Poor 
Law.  In  York,  in  the  same  ye.av  that  Mr.  Rowntree  made  his 
inquiry,  889  children  received  out-relief.  About  a  third  of  these, 
296,  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  poverty,  primary  and 
secondary,  would  probably  receive  medical  relief.  In  Holborn 
Union,  in  which  the  hospital  is  situated,  inquiry  of  ^Ir.  Allan 
Battersby,  the  Clerk,  who  kindly  allows  the  result  to  be  pul)lished, 
shows  that  123  orders  for  medical  out-relief  were  granted  to  children 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1910.  Multiplying  this  number  by 
four  we  get  492  patients,  many  of  whom,  but  for  the  attentions  of 
the  parish  doctor,  would  probably  have  been  added  to  the  odd  2,000 
who  annually  come  from  the  Holborn  Union  area.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that,  if  any  children  are  kept  away  for  these  reasons,  the 
numbers  of  those  in  primary  poverty  presenting  themselves  for 
treatment  will  be  diminished,  and  their  percentage  decreased,  while 
the  percentage  of  those  above  the  line  will  be  increased.  If  to  the 
numbers  of  patients  in  primary  poverty  were  added  the  numbers 
kapt  away  by  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  numbers  of  those  wrongly 
included  in  secondary  poverty,  on  account  of  the  omission  of 
travelling  expenses,  and  of  Rowntree's  line  not  being  adjusted  to 
London  conditions  and  the  rise  of  price  in  recent  years,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  increase  of  the  primary  poverty  class  would 
be  sufficiently  great  not  only  to  absorb  the  supposed  excess  of  6  per 
cent,  (or  4  per  cent.)  of  persons  out  of  poverty,  but  to  compensate 
for  still  greater  errors  in  the  statements  of  patients  that  may  not 
have  been  detected. 

If  this  explanation  is  deemed  satisfactory,  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  urged  that  although  the  45  per  cent.  (47  per  cent.)  below 
the  line  are  undoubtedly  in  primary  poverty,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  55  per  cent.  (53  per  cent.)  above  the  line  ai-e  in 
secondary  poverty.  Some  may  be  in  secondary  poverty,  but  others 
may  be  above,  even  far  above,  secondary  poverty.  In  answer  to 
this  it  must  be  pointed  out,  first  that  all  these  patients  are  chosen  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  in  secondary  poverty  in  York,  on  the 
same  principles  though  by  opposite  methods,  since  in  York  ihey 
were  sek'dcd  out  of  the  geneial  population,  whereas  the  hospital 
patients  are  the  residue  after  those  not  in  poverty  have  been  rejected. 
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Even  if  there  has  been  any  undue  laxity  in  rejecting,  it  is  manifest 
that  there  cannot  he  room  among  the  55  per  cent.  (53  per  cent.)  who 
are  over  the  line  for  any  who  are  above  even  secondary  poverty, 
unless  a  corresponding  number  of  those  in  secondary  poverty  stay 
away.  If  the  secondary  poverty  class  send  their  full  quota  of 
patients,  and  others  come  as  well,  then  the  percentage  of  those 
above  the  line  would  at  once  rise,  and  the  percentage  of  those  below 
would  be  correspondingly  depressed.  Likely  though  it  is,  as  is  some- 
times thought,  that  those  who  are  not  poor  should  wish  to  attend  the 
hospital,  it  is  yet  more  unlikely  that  others  who  are  unquestionably 
poorer  should  refrain  from  attending.  Some  interchange  there  un- 
doubtedly is  between  those  in  seconclary  poverty  and  those  above  it, 
since  seventy-seven  cases  of  those  over  liowntree's  line  were  rejected 
on  social  grounds  first,  and  subsequently  passed  for  treatment  on 
medical  grounds,  but  changes  other  than  these  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  extensive. 

The  most  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  figures  that  have 
been  tabulated  seems  to  be  that  the  class  from  which  the 
patients  at  Great  Ormond  Street  are  drawn  is  that  30  per  cent,  or 
27  per  cent,  of  the  population  termed  by  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr. 
Iiowntree  the  "  poor,"  with  two  exceptions.  At  the  very  bottom  of 
the  scale  some  of  the  children  in  primary  poverty  who  might  l)ecome 
patients  are  kept  away  by  reason  of  their  receiving  medical  relief 
from  the  Poor  Law  ;  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  at  the 
extreme  top,  some  children,  whose  parents  could  not  be  said  in 
normal  times  to  l)e  in  secondary  poverty,  are  treated  as  patients 
owing  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  their  illness,  while  room  is  made 
for  them  by  the  abstention  of  a  corresponding  number  of  children 
of  parents  in  secondary  poverty  who  enjoy  better  health.  More- 
over, the  medical  treatment  of  these  classes  is  undertaken  not  solely 
by  the  hospitals,  but  is  shared  to  an  appreciable  extent  by  private 
practitioners. 1  This  is  the  interpretation  which  the  writer,  striving 
to  be  impartial,  places  upon  the  figures  which  have  been  collected 
and  tabulated  uncler  his  direction,  but  the  figures  may  be  capable  of 
other  interpretation. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  writer's  interpretation  of  the  figures 
is  correct — that  the  out-patients  of  the  hospital  are  drawn  from  a 
class  equal  to  the  poorest  third  of  the  population,  one  naturally 
asks,  "Are  these  more  or  less  than  are  entitled  to  such  treatment  V 
It  is  probal)le  that  this  cjucstion  will  be  answered  differently  by 
diff"erent  parsons.  Yet  one  would  think  it  cannot  be  very  far  wrong 
for  hospitals  which  are  intended  for  the  poor  to  treat  those  who 
have  been  defined  as  poor  by  the  foremost  authority  on  the  subject. 
At  any  rate',  it  is  open  to  those  who  disagree  to  state  what  propor- 
tion cases  out  of  primary  poverty  ought  to  bear  to  cases  in  primary 
poverty,  or  what  proportion  of  those  in  primary  and  of  those  in 
secondary  poverty  should  be  allowed  to  atteml.  If  an  agreement 
on   this  point  could    l)e  reached,    the   controversy  as    to   hospital 

'  3c  per  cent.  [31  per  cent.]  of  the  ]>atieuts  had  prcviouslj  been  to  private 
doctors.  19  per  cent.  [20  per  cent.]  of  tlics?  were  above  Rowutree's  line  and 
1 1  per  cent,  [i  1  per  cent.]  were  below. 
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abuse,  which  has  lasted  more  than  half  a  century  because  no  one 
on  either  side  defines  what  he  means  by  poor,  might  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  termination. 

The  children  and  families  that  have  been  under  review  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the 
two  classes  into  which  Mr.  Rowntree  has  divided  the  poor  of  York. 
But  the  picture  thus  obtained,  valuable  as  it  is  for  comparative 
purposes,  suffers  from  being  an  instantaneous  picture.  The  tables 
merely  show  one  moment  in  the  lives  of  the  families  concerned. 
The  groups  into  which  the  population  is  statistically  divided  may 
indeed  persist,  Ijut  the  units  which  compose  them  are  continually 
changing  places. 

In  fact,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  except  that  it  is  so  easy 
to  forget  it  oneself,  that  these  groups  as  groups  do  not  really  exist, 
or  rather  the  groups  themselves  exist,  but  not  the  dividing  lines 
between  them.  That  is  to  say  the  groups  are  not  divided  from  one 
another  like  regiments  of  soldiers,  but  fade  insensibly  one  into  the 
other.  Indeed,  the  aptest  illustration  that  can  be  made  is  to  compare 
them  with  various  layers  of  a  liquid  each  of  varying  temperature, 
the  particles  of  which  are  for  ever  changing  places  with  one  another 
while  simultaneously  the  layers  themselves  are  perpetually  rising 
and  falling. 

With  this  caution  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  analyse  the  patients' 
families  in  such  a  manner  as  to  olitain  a  glimpse  both  into  their 
past  and  into  their  future.  The  families  have  not  simply  been 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  over,  and  one  under,  the  line  of  primary 
poverty;  they  have  been  graded  by  intervals  of  is.  above  and  below 
that  line.  If,  therefore,  we  take  five  persons  as  the  average  sized 
family — father,  mother  and  three  children,  and  if  we  allow  3.<;.  as 
the  cost  of  a  child  per  week  (2.'^.  loiJ.  is  the  allowance  of  Rowntree, 
but  the  extra  2d.  can  be  taken  to  represent  the  increase  of  rent 
which  cannot  be  avoided  as  the  family  grows  larger),  we  can  trace 
the  financial  position  of  the  various  families  in  relation  to  the  datum 
level  of  Rowntree's  line  both  backwards  and  forwards  in  time.  The 
first  group  in  this  analysis  consists  of  3,052  (3,606)  families,  or  31 
per  cent.  (27  per  cent.)  of  the  whole,  who  from  the  time  they  have 
three  children,  the  average  number — the  least  number  to  a  marriage 
that  can  possibly  ensure  an  increase  of  the  population — are  below 
the  line.  The  next  group  is  comprised  of  1,393  (2,715)  or  ^4  P^'' 
cent.  (20  per  cent.),  who  only  fell  below  the  line  when  their  children 
numbered  more  than  three.  The  poverty  of  the  first  of  these  may 
be  said  to  be  due  to  smallness  of  wages,  of  the  second  to  the  large- 
ness of  their  family.  Next  in  order  comes  a  group  of  2,302  (2,670) 
families  who  are  above  the  line  at  the  moment,  but  who  Avill 
presently  be  below.  To  arrive  at  this  figure,  all  those  families  with 
two  children  who  are  not  more  than  3s.  above,  and  all  those  with 
one  child  who  are  not  more  than  6s.  above,  have  been  taken.  Of 
course  some  of  these  families  will  never  have  more  children  than  the 
one  or  two  that  they  have  at  present,  but  on  the  other  hand 
several  families  with  only  one  or  two  who  are  more  than  6.9.  and 
,^.s,  respectively  above  the  line  at  present  will  have  m,ore  than  three 
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children,  so  that  the  numbers  Avill  bo  equalised.  These  families 
ar(!  23  per  cent.  (20  per  cent.)  of  the  whole.  Some  of  them  will 
ultimately  be  classed  with  group  i  as  having  low  wages,  and  some 
with  group  2  as  having  large  families.  The  next  division  is  not  so 
easy  to  make,  but  since  we  have  been  measuring  in  terms  of  children 
it  will  l)e  convenient  to  take  all  those  families  who  by  the  previous 
methods  of  reckoning  have  remained  above  the  line,  ])ut  who  would 
be  precipitated  below  it  if  they  had  one  more  child  still.  That 
is  to  say,  3<;.  a  week  better  off"  than  any  of  the  families  already 
einunerated.  This  accounts  for  1,644  (2,446)  families  or  17  per 
cent.  (18  per  cent.).  The  remainder  arc  1,460  (1,940)  or  15  per 
cent.  (15  per  cent.). 

Table  4. — Analysis  of  patients'  families  into  fve  groups  according  to  their 
past  or  fitture  positions  as  to  Rowatrcc's  line  of  primary  poverty. 
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15 
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Surveying  these  groups  we  see  that  for  I  and  II  providence  is 
either  out  of  the  question  or  the  choice  of  two  evils.  Insurance  is 
not  one  of  the  expenses  allowed  for  by  Mr.  Rowntree,  and  the  cost 
of  it  can  only  be  met  by  curtailing  the  diet.  That  is  to  say  these 
people  have  to  choose  whether  they  will  provide  for  future  illness 
at  the  risk  of  bringing  on  illness,  or  try  to  keep  themselves  in  health 
at  the  cost  of  making  no  provision  for  future  illness.  Class  III 
could  for  the  moment  pay  a  small  sum  for  insurance,  but  as  they 
are  destined  ultimately  to  fall  below  the  line,  they  will  then  be  in 
the  same  dilemma  as  the  members  of  Class  I  and  II,  and  if  they 
happen  to  haA^e  insured  before,  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  that 
they  have  paid  in  policies,  by  lapsing.  Class  IV  is  only  in  a  little 
better  position  than  Class  III.  If  their  conventional  necessities  are 
greater,  if  they  have  appearances  to  keep  up  which  are  essential  to 
their  means  of  livelihood,  if  the  wife  is  the  slightly  less  skilful  as 
housekeeper,  they  are  no  better  off".  It  is  only  possil)le  to  maintain 
physical  effic^iency  on  the  sums  which  Mr.  Rowntree  allows,  if  every 
penny  is  spent  in  the  most  judicious  manner  jwssible.  When  the 
law  does  not  require  a  surgeon  who  has  had  a  long  and  expensive 
education  to  use  the  highest  possible  degree  of  skill,  but  only  a  fair, 
reasonable  and  competent  degree  of  skill,  it  is  unreasonable  to  exact 
a  higher  standard  in  the  ordering  of  their  lives  from  a  workman  and 
his  wife.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  if  these  people  planned  their 
life  some  way  in  advance  they  might  by  postponing  their  marriage 
and  by  saving  up  while  their  children  were  few,  accumulate  a  fund  on 
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which  they  could  subsist  until  their  chilctren  became  self-supporting. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  persons  of  this  degree  of  foresight  and 
Avill  power  would  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  wages  to  render  such  a 
process  either  not  strictly  necessary,  or  of  no  great  difficulty.  Of  the 
people  who  are  lacking  in  these  qualities  one  might  say,  "  If  they 
were  not  poor,  they  would  not  be  poor."  There  remains  the  15  per 
cent,  who  compose  Class  V.  The  members  of  it  belong  largely  to 
the  body  of  what  is  called  "the  black-coated  working  man,"  clerks, 
minor  civil  servants.  Included  amongst  it  are  the  seventy-seven 
cases  before  mentioned  who  were  rejected  on  social,  but  passed 
on  medical  grounds.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  had  minor 
operations,  ninety-three  were  prolonged  cases.  It  is  possible 
that,  had  the  hospital  possessed  a  skilled  almoner  for  the  whole 
period  instead  of  for  the  last  month  only,  some  of  them 
■would  have  been  rejected.  If  on  the  one  hand  these  15  per 
cent,  or  some  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  debatable  cases,  as 
bordering  on  abuse,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  the  only  patients 
who  are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  treatment  given 
by  the  hospital.  All  the  other  85  per  cent,  must  at  some  time  or 
other  plunge  through  "  primary  poverty  "  or  its  fringes,  an  ordeal 
which  may  undo  past  years  of  care,  or  lay  seeds  of  illness  for  life, 
against  the  consequences  of  which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
even  the  best  medical  advice  and  skill  to  prevail.  It  would  be 
difficult  perhaps  to  find  more  striking  evidence  of  the  costliness 
and  wastefulness  of  poverty. 
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1. — All  introdudion  to  the  tlieonj  of  statistics. 
37 G  \)\).,  8vo.      London  :    Charles  Griffin  and 
lo.s'.  6(/.  net. 

The  discus.sions  of  theoretical  problems  relating  to  the  methods 
of  statistical  analysis  which  have  been  so  actively  pursued  in  recent 
years  have  produced  a  mass  of  material  which,  while  useful  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  circle  of  specialists,  is  only  indirectly  avail- 
able to  the  mass  of  those  who  desire  to  employ  statistical  arguments. 
The  increasing  tendency  to  rely  on  statistics  in  political  and  other 
discussions  has  made  the  work  of  systematising  the  somewhat 
scattered  material  one  of  growing  ui-gency,  and  the  demand  has 
met  with  some  response,  so  far  as  certain  portions  of  the  sultject 
are  concerned.  In  the  work  l)efore  us  we  have  a  more  thorough 
and  well-planned  reduction  to  proper  sequence  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  subject  than  has  yet  been  produced  in  our  own,  or,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  in  any  language.  The  wood  has  become  visible 
as  well  as  the  trees,  thanks  to  the  clear  and  careful  exposition  of 
Mr.  Yule,  who  now  offers  to  a  wider  audience  than  that  which  has 
had  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  Newmarch  lectures  in  the  eight  years 
during  which  he  delivered  them,  the  matured  product  of  the 
thought  and  effort  devoted  to  that  lectureship.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  to  regret  more  that  the  author  of  this  volume  is  no  longer 
to  be  heard  at  University  College,  or  to  rejoice  that  the  time  no 
longer  required  by  the  lectures  has  1)een  available  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  book. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  aim  of  the  work  to  deal  with  the  collecting 
of  statistical  data,  though  here  and  there  valuable  hints  to  compilers 
of  such  data  are  thrown  out,  Ijy  showing  how  proper  discussion  may 
be  facilitated  through  care  to  provide  the  material  in  a  form  which 
does  not  unduly  hamper  such  discussion  and  analysis. 

The  first  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  branch  of  the 
subject,  namely,  the  statistics  of  attributes,  in  the  development  of 
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which  Mr.  Yule  has  himself  taken  a  larger  share  than  even  in 
corresponding  woi'k  connected  with  the  later  part.  It  is  a  branch  of 
theory  familiar  to  comparatively  few,  but  the  reader  of  this  volume 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  leading  up  to  the  more 
familiar  part  of  the  theory  by  this  discussion  of  attributes. 
Particular  emphasis  may  perhaps  be  placed  on  the  discussion  of  the 
consistency  of  data  ancl  of  tests  of  association  of  the  attri1)utes  to 
which  they  relate.  It  is  probable  that  many  readers,  especially 
beginners,  may  find  these  chapters  difficult,  in  part  because  they 
deal  with  less  familiar  ideas  than  those  which  immediately  follow 
them. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  statistics  of 
variables,  and,  basing  the  entire  discussion  on  the  conception  of  a 
frequency  distribution,  proceeds  to  treat  of  averages,  measures  of 
dispersion  and  skewness  in  such  distributions,  and  correlation. 

The  third  part  discusses  the  theor}"  of  sampling,  which  is  divided 
into  two  portions  corresponding  to  the  division  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book.  This  part  of  the  theoretical  discussion  may  perhaps 
be  described  as  the  least  satisfactory,  owing,  however,  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  to  the  fact  that  the  volume  limits  itself  to  such 
discussion  as  is  possible  without  recourse  to  the  more  advanced 
portions  of  mathematics.  The  theory  of  sampling  as  expounded  is 
limited  in  its  application  to  sampling  under  conclitions  not  usually 
found  in  statistical  investigations,  at  any  rate,  in  those  dealing  with 
social  and  economic  statistics.  In  some  degree  the  results  of 
removing  these  restrictions  are  discussed,  but  there  remains  the 
impression  of  less  reality  about  this  part  of  the  exposition  than 
about  the  admirable  treatment  of  other  matters  in  the  earlier 
chapters.  Had  the  author  been  able  to  assume  adequate  mathe- 
matical knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  he  would  douljtless 
have  been  able  to  ofter  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  this  difficult 
and  important  subject. 

To  each  chapter  there  is  appended  a  list  of  references  to  the 
original  papers  in  which  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  discussed, 
ancl  to  books  both  in  English  and  other  languages.  A  series  of 
examples  to  be  worked  by  the  student  is  also  given,  and  these 
represent  a  large  amount  of  labour  and  much  skill  in  adaptation  of 
material  to  the  purpose.  Students  would  do  well  to  work  some,  if 
not  all,  of  these  examples,  and,  after  following  Mr.  Yule  through 
the  volume  in  this  fashion,  to  return  to  the  beginning  and  read  the 
book  again.  In  this  way  they  may  expect  to  gain  much  more  than 
by  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  at  the  first  reading.  This  implies, 
what  is  the  fact,  that  the  Iwok  is  Iw  no  means  easy  reading, 
especially  for  begirniers.  The  fact  is  no  reflection  on  its  author, 
but  results  from  the  nature  of  the  task  which  he  has  set  himself. 
In  parts  beginners  will  find  it  necessary  to  expand  some  of  the 
detail  of  the  working  out  of  illustrations,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  indulge  in  arm-chair  reading.  If  they  are  impatient,  and 
not  in  earnest,  they  may  be  inclined  to  turn  from  the  book  before 
the  chapters  on  attributes  have  T)een  passed.  Though  the  difficulty 
of  the  mode  of  introduction  selected  must  be  acknowledged,  its 
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entire  propriety  can  liardi}'  l)e  eluiUeiigeil,  and  those  who  persevere 
will  reap  the  reward  of  the  diligent.  Mr.  Yule  has  faced  a  task  of 
no  little  difficulty,  and  has  achieved  conspicuous  success  in  carrying 
it  out. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  mentioning  the  few  trifles  in  the  nature 
of  defects  which  have  been  noticed  in  reading  the  hook.  It  would 
appear  that,  as  is  inherently  probable,  rearrangement  of  material 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  preparation  of  the  book,  and  one  or 
two  references  to  examples  have  failed  to  secure  corresponding 
alteration.  Whether  the  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  as  occurring  in  IS.35  (p,  3)  be  a  compositor's  error, 
or  a  confusion  between  date  of  foiuidation  and  date  of  the  first  regula- 
tions, or  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
Society  was  deferred  till  18S5,  we  do  not  know.  However  that  may 
be,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  doubts  which  have  some- 
times been  expressed,  as  referred  to  in  the  Jubilee  volume,  whether 
there  be  a  science  of  statistics,  or  only  a  method  of  statistical 
analysis,  are  now  definitely  resolved,  for  the  work  of  systematizatiou 
accomplished  by  Mr.  Yule  has  left  the  scientific  nature  of  statistical 
theory  plain  to  the  most  hardened  doubter.  A.W.F. 

2. — JFahrscheinlichkeitsrechnnng  und  Hire  Anwendung  anf  Fehler- 
aiisf/kirhung,  Siatinfik;  nnd  Lehensverskherioig.  Second  edition  (revised 
and  enlarged).  Yon  Emaiuiel  Czuber,  Professor  an  der  technischen 
Hochschule  in  Yienna.  Yol.  i.  Jrahrsrheinlichlrifsiheoru',  fehler- 
ausgleichung,  Kollekfiiinasslehrc.  x  +  410  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig :  B.  G. 
Teubner,  1908.  Yol.  ii.  Mathematische  Sfadstil;  Mathemati^che 
Giundlaqen  der  Lehensvermherunq.  x  -f  470  pp.,  8vo.  Leipzig : 
B.  G.  Teubner,  1910. 

Professor  Czuber  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  completion  of 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  Probability 
and  of  Statistics,  embodying  the  substance  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  investigations  on  these  subjects  which  have  been  published 
during  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  In  spite  of  his  900  pages, 
P*rofessor  Czulier's  treatment  is  extremely  compressed,  and  the  great 
length  of  his  book  is  due  to  the  very  wide  range  which  he  brings 
into  direct  relation  with  the  fundamental  theorems  of  mathematical 
proljability.  This  new  and  greatly  erdarged  edition  must  long 
remain  the  standard  treatise  on  the  topics  with  which  it  deals. 
There  is  no  work  in  English  which  covers  at  all  the  same  ground, 
and  it  greatly  excels  in  grasj)  and  thoroughness  the  French  treatises 
which  most  challenge  comparison  with  it. 

B}'  expanding  into  two  volumes  the  single  volume  of  the  first 
edition,  which  was  published  in  1903,  Professor  Czuber  has  been 
able  to  find  room  for  considerable  additions,  and  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  readers  of  the  earlier  editions  to  indicate  brieHy  the  main 
alterations  which  have  now  been  marie.  In  the  first  part,  which 
deals  with  the  pure  theory  of  probability,  some  40  pages  have 
been  added  which  are  mainly  directed  towards  strengthening  the 
philosophical  side  of  the  treatment.  The  second  part,  on  the  theory 
of  erroi"  and  the  combination  of  observations,  is  virtuallv  unchanged. 
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The  third  part,  entitled  "  Kollektivmasslehre,"  and  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  statistical  frequencies,  is  entirely  new.  The  fourth  part 
is  entitled  "  Mathematische  Statistik,"  but  of  the  three  sections  which 
comprise  it  only  the  first  is  concerned  with  general  theory,  the 
second  section  dealing  with  mortality  statistics,  and  the  third  with 
invalidit3^  All  through  this  part  the  additions  are  considerable. 
The  philosophical  treatment  in  the  first  section  is  enlarged,  there 
is  a  fuller  discussion  than  before  of  mortality  tables,  and  the 
account  of  the  statistics  of  invalidity  and  of  their  relation  to  those 
of  mortality  is  mainly  new.  The  fifth  part,  on  the  mathematical 
foundations  of  life  insurance,  is  also  enlai'ged,  and  there  are,  in 
particular,  new  sub-sections  on  in^'alidity  insurance  and  on  State 
insurance. 

The  foregoing  summary  shows  that  the  work  of  most  general 
interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  parts  which  comprise  the  first 
volume,  and  in  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  part  which  covers  the  first 
78  pages  of  the  second  volume.  The  rest  of  the  second  volume  is 
mainly  concerned  with  methods  of  technical  detail  with  which 
students  of  insurance  and  mortality  statistics  need  alone  occupy 
themselves.  For  such  students  there  is  an  advantage,  no  doubt,  in 
bringing  this  detail  into  close  connection  with  more  fundamental 
theorems.  But  the  selection  of  these  particular  applications  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  for  very  full  treatment  in  what  is  a  general  treatise 
is,  from  the  jioint  of  Aaew  of  the  general  student,  rather  arbitrary. 

With  regard  to  fundamental  questions  in  the  first  part.  Professor 
Czuber  adopts  what  is  probably  the  liest  course  in  a  treatise  which 
is  mainly  mathematical.  He  attempts  no  very  searching  analysis 
into  philosophical  difficulties,  Init  assumes  after  brief  discussions, 
which  are  often  illuminating,  the  conclusions  which  reflective 
commonsense  can  reasonably  expect  that  philosophers  will  ultimately 
justify.  He  does  not  solve  any  of  the  more  perplexing  problems  in 
the  philosophy  of  probability,  but  he  almost  invariably  adopts  the 
provisional  conclusions  which,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  discussion, 
it  seems  on  general  grounds  most  reasonal)le  to  hold.  Since  the 
first  edition  was  published  he  has  moved,  under  recent  German 
influences,  somewhat  further  from  what  we  may  term  the  "  dis- 
junctive theory,"  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  "  relativity  theory." 
According  to  the  "  disjunctive  theory,"  which  was  originally  pro- 
pounded, I  think,  by  F.  A.  Lange,  and  which  has  found  a  good  many 
supporters  in  German}^  though  not  elsewhere,  probabilitv  is  based  in 
a  very  fundamental  sense  upon  disjunctive  judgments  or  hypotheses. 
According  to  the  "  relativity  theory,"  on  the  other  hand,  emphasis 
is  laid  rather  upon  the  evidence,  on  which  the  probability  is  based 
and  to  which  it  must  be  referred.  The  "  frequency  theory," 
according  to  Avhich  probabilities  have  a  very  intimate  relation  in 
every  case  to  statistical  frequencies,  and  which,  originally  propounded 
by  Leslie  Ellis,  has  found  many  supporters  in  England  though  not 
elsewhere,  Professor  Czuber  explicitly  repudiates. 

The  theory  of  geometrical  probabilities,  which  furnish  the  main 
examples  of  probabilities  for  which  the  number  of  alternatives  is  not 
finite,  is  dealt  with  fully.     The  method  of  mean  values  and  a  veiy 
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representative  collection  of  examples  are  reproduced  from  Professor 
Czuber's  early  memoir  on  this  suljject.  The  paradoxes  and  con- 
tradictions which  not  infrequently  arise  in  these  cases,  M.  Bertrand's 
example,  for  instance,  in  which  several  discrepant  calculations  can 
1)e  found  for  the  probability  that  a  chord  of  a  circle  taken  at  random 
shall  be  greater  than  the  side  of  the  inscribed  equilateral  triangle, 
he  attributes  to  ambiguity  in  the  data,  in  the  interpretation,  in  the 
above  example,  of  the  expression  a  chord  of  a  circle  taken  at  random. 
But  he  is  not  able  to  show  precisely  where  the  am])iguity  lies,  or  why 
examples  of  this  type  lead  to  contradictory  conclusions  in  some 
cases  and  not  in  others. 

Laplace's  Eule  of  Succession  is  dealt  with  carefully  and  is  stated 
in  a  form  which  does  not  justify  the  more  surprising  of  the 
conclusions  which  have  been  sometimes  derived  from  it.  But  the 
treatment,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume,  of  inductive 
probabilities  and  of  their  derivation  from  data  of  statistical  frequency, 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  this  far- 
reaching  question  in  a  review,  but  it  seems  to  the  present  reviewer 
that  Professor  Czuber's  method,  which  does  not  much  differ  from  the 
treatment  of  the  classical  writers  on  probability,  disguises  the  fact 
that  these  statistical  inductions  do  not  differ  fundamentally  from 
any  other  kind  of  induction,  and  permits  him  to  attribute  excessively 
high  probabilities  on  evidence  which  would  be  admittedly  insufficient 
in  the  case  of  other  types  of  scientific  induction.  Consider  the 
following  example.  In  the  period  1866-77  there  were  born  in  Austria 
4,311,076  males  and  4,052,193  females;  in  the  period  1877-94 
there  were  6,533,961  male  births;  what,  on  this  evidence,  are  the 
probable  limits  of  the  number  of  female  births  1  It  is  contrary  to 
commonsense  to  conclude  on  this  evidence  alone,  as  Professor  Czu1)er 

45  249 
does,  that  there  is  a  probability  of  .^'^^p-^  that  the  number  of  female 

births  in  the  second  period  will  lie  between  6,118,361  and  6,164,813. 

AVith  regard  to  matters  of  more  detail,  there  are  a  number 
of  the  ingenious  examples  in  algeljraical  probability,  for  which 
the  Educational  Times  used  to  be  famous,  and  which  are  still 
sometimes  set  in  examination  papers.  The  solution  of  example  xiii 
— which  gives  the  probability  that,  if  votes  are  drawn  out  one 
by  one  from  a  ballot  box  containing  a  votes  in  favour  of  A, 
and  h  votes  in  favour  of  B,  a  being  greater  than  h,  A  will  be 
ahead  at  every  stage  of  the  scrutiny — is  specially  satisfying  in 
its  simplicity.  Of  more  importance  is  Professor  Czuber's  repro- 
duction of  Tcheb3^chefF's  very  remarkalile  theorem,  from  which 
Bernoulli's  theorem  and  Poisson's  theorem  can  ])e  derived  as  special 
cases.  This  result  is  reached  rigorously  and  without  approxi- 
mation by  means  of  the  simplest  algebra,  and  without  the  use  of 
the  differential  calculus.  Apart  from  the  beauty  and  simplicity 
of  the  proof,  the  theorem  is  so  valuable  and  so  little  known  that 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  the  result : — 

"Given  a  set  of  quantities  x,  y,  z  .  .  .,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  taking  different  values  with  different  degrees  of  probability ;  and 
given  that  the  average  expectations  of  ;/■,  ?/,  z,  &c.,  are  «,  h,  c,  &c., 
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respectively  {i.e.,  if  .I'l  x->  .  .  .    '7  are  the  jiogsible  A-alues  of  ,'•,  and 
2J\,  p-2  •  •  •  P  a-  their  proliabilities,  then  -V,-2''-  =  ^))  ^^^^1  the  average 

expectations  of  .'--j  ip,  t^,  &e.,  «i,  h^^  ci^  &c.,  respectively;  then  the 
probability  that  the  sum  x  +  y  +  z  +  .  .  .  lies  between  the  limits 

tt  +  b  +  c  +  ...    -  &.\/ai  +  61  +  Ci  +  .  .  .    -  a^  -  ^-  -  c2  -  .  .  . ,  and 

0.  +  h  -T  c  +  .  :  .    +  a s/iii  +  bi  +  Ci  +  .  .  .   —  a'^  -  b'  -  cr  -  .  .  .    is 

greater  than  1  -  ^5,  where  a.  is  anv  number  greater  tban  1 ;  it  being 

assumed,  of  course,  that  the  variations  in  x,  y,  z  .  .  .  are,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  independent  of  one  another." 

Professor  Czuber  makes  no  reference,  however,  to  any  other  of 
Tchebycheft''s  interesting  contributions  to  the  theory  of  probability. 
Much  of  Tchebycheff's  work,  which  was  mostly  published  previous 
to  1870,  appeared  originally  in  Russian  ;  and  although  his  most 
important  theorems  were  reproduced  from  time  to  time  in  the 
journals  of  Crelle  and  Liouville,  it  was  not  easily  accessible  until 
the  publication  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  collected  edition  of  his 
works  in  French,  which  was  completed  in  1907.  His  theorems 
are,  consequently,  not  nearh^  so  well  knoAvn  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

All  through  the  liook  there  have  been  added  numerous  references 
to  the  latest  German  literature  on  the  suljject,  a  feature  of  very 
great  value  to  the  English  reader.  With  the  development  of  the 
subject  in  France  and  England,  Professor  Czuber  is  less  exhaustively 
acquainted.  There  are  some  brief  references  to  Professor  Pearson's 
methods  for  fitting  frequency  curves  to  statistical  series,  and  to 
Professor  Edgeworth's  recent  treatment  of  the  laAV  of  error.  But 
of  the  modern  theory  of  correlation  and  of  the  central  position 
which  this  now  holds  in  English  statistical  theory,  there  is  no  hint. 
This  is  a  veiy  notable  omission,  for  no  one  is  better  equipped  than 
Professor  Czuber  for  giving  some  account  of  the  opinion  of 
Continental  thinkers  on  these  modern  developments.  But  the  task 
of  mastering  the  numerous  papers  and  memoirs,  scattered  through 
a  great  variety  of  journals,  in  which  the  theory  of  correlation  must 
at  present  be  sought,  may  well  prove  too  baffling  for  anyone  who 
has  not  been  brought  up  amongst  them,  and  perhaps  English 
statisticians  ought  to  wait  until  they  have  presented  their  work  in 
the  compact  and  lucid  form  in  which  Professor  Czuber  presents  his, 
before  they  can  expect  German  thinkers  to  pass  judgment  on  it.  At 
any  rate  a  comparison  lietween  the  subject  matter  of  Professor 
Czuber's  or  of  any  other  of  the  recent  German  treatises  on 
Kollehfivmasdehre  and  that  of  Mr.  Yule's  recent  introduction  to  the 
Theory  of  Statistics  shows  very  remarkably  on  what  different  lines 
the  best  recent  statisticians  in  the  two  countries  have  been  advancing. 
Professor  Czuber's  methods  are  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  those 
of  the  classical  writers  on  Probability  and  Error,  and  they  possess  the 
style  and  lucidity  which  such  a  history  naturally  gives  them.  But 
the  reader  must  feel  that  these  methods  have  reached  their  limit  of 
accomplishment,  and  that  nothing  very  novel  can  result  from 
attempts  to  perfect  them  further.     Recent  English  contributions,  on 
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the  other  hand,  fnigmeiitiuy  ;iii»l  often  ohseuie  or  inuccKtutc  though 
they  now  are,  seem  to  have  within  them  the  seeds  of  fuither 
development,  and  to  carry  the  metliods  of  mathematical  statistics 
into  new  fields.  At  present  the  advantage  is  with  l*rofessf)r  Czuber. 
With  sanity  of  judgment  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  polished  mathe- 
matical technique,  he  summarises  for  us  and  completes  those  modes 
of  statistical  enquiry  which  were  evohed  during  the  past  century  out 
of  the  ideas  which  Laplace  and  Gauss  had  originated.  J.M.K. 

3.  —  Unemployment  insurance :  a  sfudy  of  schemes  of  assisted 
insurance.  A  record  of  research  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  London.  By  L  G.  Gibbon,  with  a  Preface  by 
Prof.  L.  T.  Hobhouse.  xvii  +  354  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  P.  S.  King 
and  Son,  1911.     Price  6s.  net. 

The  jNIartin  White  Professor  of  Sociology,  who  contril)Utes  a 
preface  to  this  work,  describes  it  as  a  searching  and  most  painstaking 
analysis  of  experience  gained  abroad.  He  contrasts  the  success  of 
the  Ghent  system  of  insurance  with  the  difficulties  and  failures  that 
have  beset  other  experiments.  He  attributes  that  success  to  the 
absence  of  compulsion  on  the  workman  and  of  any  burden  on  the 
employer,  and  suggests  that  it  would  be  simpler  to  begin  with  the 
voluntary  system  which  has  proved  its  value  abroad,  and  divide 
the  burden  between  the  State  and  the  workman,  leaving  the 
employer  out  for  the  time.  In  these  respects,  his  opinion  dillers 
from  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  stated  in  his 
speech  of  May  4th  that  "  on  the  Continent,  many  efforts  have  been 
made  [to  alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  unemployment ;  but  that  they 
have  been]  mostly  failures,  l)ecause  they  are  all  on  the  voluntary 
principle,"  and  who  has  divided  the  contribution  necessary  for  his 
scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  as  follows  :  "that  the  workman 
shall  pay  2^d.  per  week,  and  the  employer  2^(7.,  and  that  the  State 
should  take  upon  itself  one-fourth  of  the  cost."  It  is  curious  that 
the  academic  study  of  Professor  Hobhouse  and  the  political  research  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  have  led  to  such  directly  opposite  results. 

In  other  respects,  Mr.  Gibbon  has  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
are  contrary  to  widely-accepted  ideas.  He  considers  that  the  State 
and  local  authorities  should  encourage  and  financially  assist  insur- 
ance against  unemployment,  which  can  be  Ijest  efiected  through 
voluntary  and  self-managed  associations,  such  as  the  trade  unions  ; 
that  side  by  side  with  insurance  efiected  thi-ough  such  associations, 
the  State  should  provide  means  of  insurance  for  those  not  otherwise 
insured;  and  that  insured  persons  should  be  given  preference  at 
laliour  excli,anges,  if  as  well  cpxalified  as  other  applicants,  in  the 
giving  of  public  and  (in  so  far  as  employers  acquiesce)  of  jirivate 
employment. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  this  important  question,  Mr. 
Gibbon's  views,  based  as  they  are  on  careful  study  and  on  a  large 
induction  of  facts,  will  call  for  the  fullest  consideration ;  and  the 
puljlic  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  issued  at  the  present 
juncture  a  volume  which  cannot  Ijut  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use 
in  assisting  them  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  many  difficult 
problems  that  surround  the  question.  E.B. 
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4. — irorliliujiaciis  in--^urance  in  Europe.  By  Lee  K.  Fiuukel  uud 
Miles  M.  Dawson,  with  the  co-operation  of  Louis  L  Dublin.  [Russell 
Sage  Foundation.]  xviii  +  477  pp.,  8vo.  New  York  :  Charities 
Piiblication  Committee,  1910.     Price  .$2.50. 

Li  1908  Mr.  Frankel  was  commissioned  by  the  Eussell  Sage 
Foundation  to  make  a  study  of  the  C|iiestion  of  insurance  for 
working-men.  Having  devoted  six  months  to  the  collection  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  material  contained  in  this  volume,  he  returned  from 
Europe  and  undertook  other  duties,  and  these  prevented  his  pro- 
ceeding with  the  investigation  into  the  general  social  effects  of  the 
policies  adopted  in  Europe,  which  he  had  contemplated  making. 
The  completion  of  the  compilation  of  the  information  obtained,  and 
its  presentation  in  proper  form,  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Dublin.  The  work  does  credit  to  all  engaged  in  its  production.  As 
many  as  145  well-arranged  statistical  tables  are  eml)odied  in  the 
text;  four  appendices  containing  further  tabular  information,  and  a 
bibliography  add  to  its  usefulness. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  and  under  each  division  a 
statement  is  furnished  of  the  progress  of  insurance  in  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  preceded  by  some  general  observations. 
With  regard  to  insurance  against  industrial  accidents,  a  lucid 
explanation  is  given  of  the  change  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
substitution  for  the  old  system  of  employer's  liability  for  negligence 
of  the  new  principle  of  insurance  by  the  industry  of  compensation 
to  the  workman,  out  of  which  has  developed  the  extensive  business 
of  re-insurance  of  the  employer.  AVith  regard  to  insurance  against 
sickness  and  death,  an  excellent  account  is  given  of  the  working  of 
friendly  societies,  and  just  appreciation  is  expressed  of  the  success  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  Li  discussing  insurance  against  invalidity 
and  old  age,  the  authors  draw  a  distinction  between  annuities  pur- 
chased by  contributions  solely  or  chiefly  from  those  who  are  to 
receive  the  benefits,  and  pensions  provided  solely  or  chiefly  from  the 
contributions  of  others. 

On  the  subject  of  insurance  against  unemployment,  it  is  shrewdly 
remarked  that  there  is  a  factor  at  work,  the  complete  nature  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  revealed,  that  causes  this  kind  of  loss  to  come  in 
cataclysms  which  coincide  with  times  of  widespread  financial  distress : 
but  that  this  fact  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  cpiestion,  and  if, 
through  the  study  of  some  systems  of  compensation  for  unemploy- 
ment or  insurance  against  it,  the  causes  that  lead  to  it  could  be  laid 
bare,  and  means  of  prevention  discovered,  a  most  valuable  economic 
service  would  be  performed. 

Finally,  the  tendency  toward  a  complete  and  connected  system 
of  insurance  for  working-men  is  discussed.  An  interesting  account 
is  given  of  the  Congress  on  Social  Insurances  held  at  Rome  in  1908. 
"  One  session  in  particular  was  dramatic  in  its  intensity.  In  some 
respects  it  resembled  an  old-fashioned  religious  revival  meeting. 
Doughty  campaigners  like  Luzzatti  of  Italy,  and  Mabilleau, 
Millerand,  and  Paulet  of  France,  who  at  previous  congresses  had 
fought  persistently  for  the  principle  of  voluntary  insurance  as 
applied  to  sickness,  old  age,  and  invalidity,  admitted  their  conversion 
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lo  tlic  (luL-tiiiic  of  coMipulsioii  or  oliligutioii.  l>ul  their  change  of 
heart  ended  here.  Iluviiig  acknowledged  the  weakness  of  every 
volnntary  system,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  masses  of  population 
are  not  reached,  each  of  the  speakers  demanded  that  in  any  com- 
pulsory system  of  insurance  the  greatest  liberty  shcjuld  1)e  permitted  as 
to  methods  of  administration."  This  quotation  may  serve  to  iUustrate 
the  shrewdness  and  clarity  which  the  authoi's  have  brought  to  bear 
on  the  observation  of  the  existing  tendencies  of  European  thought. 

E.B. 

5.  —  Le  Clinmagr  :  causes,  consequenc/'.%  remkles.  Par  A.  de 
Lavergne  et  L.  Paul  Henry.  [Biblioth^que  dn  Musee  Social. 
Ouvrage  couronn^  par  I'Academie  des  Sciences  iMoiales  et 
Politiques,  Prix  Bordin,  1908.]  420  pp.,  8vo.  Paris:  Riviere  et 
Cie.,  1910.     Price  8  fr. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  having  selected  as 
the  subject  for  the  Bordin  Prize  Essay  in  1908  that  of  assurance 
against  unemploj-ment,  awarded  on  November  28  of  that  year 
the  prize  to  the  present  treatise.  The  authors  analyse  the  causes  of 
unemployment  under  two  heads — those  which  arise  from  a  dimiini- 
tion  in  the  demand,  and  those  which  arise  from  an  excess  of  the 
supply.  The  first  they  distinguish  into  causes  independent  of  the 
human  will,  such  as  economic  crises  and  social  upheavings,  and  the 
periods  of  unemployment  affecting  particular  trades ;  and  causes  in 
which  human  will  reacts,  such  as  unfavoiu'able  legislation,  strikes, 
and  lock-outs.  The  second  they  distinguish  into  general  causes, 
such  as  the  immigration  of  rural  lal)ourers  into  the  towns,  and  causes 
affecting  only  certain  classes  of  wage  earners. 

The  authors  draw  attention  to  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics, 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  varies 
greatly  in  different  trades,  even  when  they  are  engaged  in  producing 
objects  of  necessary  use  or  in  full  demand.  They  account  for  this 
largely  by  the  varying  amount  of  industrial  training  and  efficiency 
required  by  the  several  occupations.  Where  this  is  higher,  the  pro- 
portion of  unemployment  will  in  general  be  lower.  Other  causes 
might  no  doubt  be  suggested  for  the  phenomenon,  which  is  every- 
where met  with,  and  is  one  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  unemployment  insurance. 

They  arrange  the  suggested  remedies  under  the  following  heads  : 
— Preventive  measures,  curative  measures,  provident  saving,  insur- 
ance, pul)lic  assistance,  subventions.  They  discuss  from  these  various 
points  of  view  a  vast  m;ml)er  of  proposals  made  in  different  quarters, 
including  projects  based  on  individual  saving,  either  voluntary  or 
obligatory  ;  projects  based  on  insurance ;  on  the  estalilishment  of  a 
national  fund ;  on  assistance  to  voluntary  funds ;  and  on  co-ordina- 
tion and  co-operation  with  other  great  social  institutions.  They 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
diminution  of  unemployment  by  better  industrial  training,  better 
commercial  organisation,  and  the  encouragement  of  thrift ;  and  that, 
although  these  measures  cannot  completely  remedy  the  evil,  the}' 
will  not  be  attended  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  are  to  be 
apprehended  from  more  aml.iitious  projects  of  social  assurance.    E.B. 
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G. — Etudes  datidii[ues,  cconoiniquea,  sociales,  financieres  et  ayricolea. 
Les  Habitants.  DSmographie,  salaires,  corporations  et  syndicats, 
assistance,  mutualite,  epargne,  pn-ivoyance,  imjwts.  Par  Edmond  Michel, 
viii  +  480  pp.,  8vo.  Paris  et  Nancy  :  Berger-Levrault  et  Cie.,  1910. 
Price  13  frs. 

Monographs  on  small  communities  within  a  large  State  are 
becoming  common.  They  are  extremely  valuable  in  the  wealth  of 
first-hand  knowledge  which  they  contain,  and,  within  proper  limits, 
in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  life  and  activities  of  the  whole  State. 
The  present  volume,  in  which  M.  Michel  describes  the  canton  and 
town  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  its  communal  life,  organisation,  and 
activity,  partakes  of  this  character.  Bayeux  is  taken  as  a  typical 
French  canton  possessing  an  intense  and  personal  local  life.  The 
writer,  however,  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  canton,  but 
frequently  discusses  questions  and  examines  facts  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  The  canton  appears  to  be  often  used  as  a  particular 
illustration  of  general  or  national  conditions.  The  volume  is  the 
second  of  three  statistical  studies.  The  first,  not  yet  published, 
deals  with  the  topography,  geology,  manners  and  customs,  and  social 
classes  of  a  "  canton-type,"  presumably  Bayeux ;  the  third,  dealing 
with  property  and  wealth,  was  reviewed  in  the  Journal  in  March, 
1909  (vol.  Ixxii,  p.  137).  In  the  volume  under  notice  the  following 
groiips  of  subjects  are  dealt  with :  (i)  the  demography  of  Bayeux 
and  incidentally  of  France ;  (ii)  wages,  cost  of  living,  unions  and 
corporations  in  Bayeux ;  (iii)  public  assistance,  mutual  help,  and 
savings  banks  ;  and  (iv)  taxation.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review 
to  follow  M.  Michel  in  detail,  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  one  or  two  of  the  general  questions  which  are  discussed. 

Like  other  French  writers  who  deal  with  the  demographical  facts 
of  France,  M.  Michel  laments  the  Ioav  birth-rate  and  almost 
stationary  population  which  characterise  his  country.  He  is  satisfied 
that  the  causes  are,  in  general,  moral  and  economic  rather  than 
physiological.  The  transformation  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
recent  times  has  divorced  labour  from  the  soil  and  concentrated 
it  in  huge  towns.  Independence,  of  a  sort,  and  class  solidarity  have 
replaced  the  old  practical  serfdom  on  the  land.  On  the  part  of 
women  there  is  an  increasing  aversion  to  the  "  servitude  of 
maternity,"  and  a  desire  for  "  woman's  rights,"  or,  as  the  author 
puts  it,  a  growth  of  "  feminism."  The  result  of  these  and  other 
causes  which  he  mentions  is  a  decreased  birth-rate.  The  vanishing 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  France  is  doubtless  serious,  yet  the 
restriction  of  births,  so  far  as  the  causes  thereof  are  to  be  found  in 
aspirations  towards  a  more  comfortable  and  independent  life  on  the 
part  of  women  and  the  working  classes  generally,  cannot  be 
unreservedl}^  condemned. 

M.  jNIichel  refers  to  a  "  League  for  depopulation "  which  has 
invaded  Bayeux  and  exhorted  the  people  to  have  few  children, 
and  quotes  this  placard  : — 

"  Dieu  (1)  benit 

les  nombreuses  families, 

mais  ne  les  nourrit  jjas. 

Avons  peu  d'enfants." 
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M.  Michel's  jinxiety  for  Inrths  is  so  gre;it  lli;it,  ;ilthough  on 
p.  3  he  refers  to  the  "alarming"  growth  of  iri'egular  alliances,  on 
pp.  128,  129  he  appears  to  condone  illegitimacy,  and  even  to 
declare  an  unmarried  mother  preferable  to  a  sterile  wife. 

Calvados,  the  department  in  which  Bayeux  is  situated,  ranks 
unenviably  high  in  the  scale  of  illegitimate  birth-rates.  This  is 
partly  attributed  to  alcoholism,  which  is  also  made  jointly'  resj)onsil»le 
with  other  causes  for  the  low  birth-rate  in  this  region.  The  pai'- 
ticular  table  of  figures  on  p.  127,  used  to  illustrate  the  I'dationshij) 
of  alcoholism  and  illegitimacy,  does  not,  however,  confirm  the  theoi'v. 
The  correlation  between  consumption  of  alcohol  and  the  rati()  of 
illegitimates  per  i,ooo  births  is  insignificant  and  negative — that  is, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  means  that  illegitimacy  tends  to  decrease,  aiul 
not  to  increase,  as  consumption  of  alcohol  increases.  There  is,  in 
fact,  high  alcoholism  in  this  particular  region  and  high  illegitimacy, 
but  this  may  be  a  coincidence. 

M.  Michel  is  a  strong  individualist.  He  believes  in  association 
or  union  of  labour  in  order  to  maximise  its  power,  but  also  to  secure 
to  each  worker  the  greatest  possible  share  of  "individual  rights," 
and  to  prevent  him  becoming  a  victim  of  State  collectivism.  [le 
will,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  do  with  socialism.  He  appears, 
however,  to  give  too  much  weight  to  the  disruptive  tendencies  of 
socialism  in  its  more  violent  forms,  as  ■well  as  of  "feminism"  as 
indicated  earlier,  and  too  little,  if  any,  to  their  more  or  less 
evolutionary  character,  and  the  part  they  seem  destined  to  play 
in  modifying  the  existing  organisation  of  society. 

Although  we  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  general  questions 
discussed  in  this  book,  rather  than  with  the  descriptive  material  of 
which  it  is  full,  the  reader  must  not  forget  the  latter,  or  think  it  is 
overweighted  by  the  former.  Every  section  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  whole  w^ork  bears  evidence  of 
painstaking  research.  The  student  of  economic  history  will  find 
considerable  information  concerning  the  old  trade  corporations  or 
guilds  existing  in  Bayeux  before  the  Eevolution  of  1789,  and  some- 
thing of  wages  and  prices  in  those  times.  The  social  worker  will 
learn  much  respecting  existing  corporations  and  associations,  present 
wages  and  cost  of  living,  illustrated  by  working-class  budgets,  and 
the  institutions  for  public  assistance  and  mutual  help.  Finally,  the 
student  of  finance  will  find  in  the  last  section  a  synoptical  account 
of  the  taxes  imposed  before  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  a  description 
of  existing  financial  arrangements.  While  depicting  things  as  he 
found  them,  M.  Michel  never  hesitates  to  point  out  where  and  how 
they  might  l)e  improved. 

There  are  a  few  minor  faults  in  the  book  which  might  be 
remedied  in  any  later  edition.  On  pp.  4,  54,  and  58  the  term 
"demographic  statistique  et  dynamique"  is  used.  "  Statistique '' 
should  doubtless  read  "statique."  Many  of  the  diagrams  and  ta))les 
are  apparently  reproductions  of  the  original  manuscript,  and  are  not 
very  clear.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  had  them 
printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  A.D.W. 
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7. Banques  (V Emission  d  Tn'sors  Publics.     Par  Raphael-Georges 

Levy,     xxiv  +  628  pp.,  8vo.     Paris  :  Hachette  efcCie.,  1911. 

M.  K.  G.  Levy  has  been  well-known  as  a  writer  on  financial  and 
banking  questions  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the  present 
work  is  likely  to  reach  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  any  of  his 
former  contributions  to  these  subjects.  It  aims  at  giving  a  complete 
account  of  the  various  existing  systems  of  note-issue,  of  their 
relations  with  the  State  (or  more  precisely, with  the  public  Treasuries), 
and  of  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of  these  relations. 

AVe  already  have  works,  of  course,  dealing  with  these  questions, 
and  notably  the  admirable  treatises  of  M.  Octave  Noel  and  Mr. 
Charles  Conant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  histories  of  the  great 
national  banks.     But  neither  of  the  two  writers  mentioned  covers 
quite  the  same  ground,  or  in  quite  the  same  way,  as  our  author. 
Mr.  Conant's  "Banks  of  Issue"  is  largely  occupied  with  a  study  of  the 
general  banking  systems  of  the  countries  considered,  and  not  the 
least  valuable    part    of  it  deals    with    the   history   of   commercial 
crises.     M.  Levy  confines  himself  rigorously  to  the  subjects  covered 
by  his  title.     His  book  has  more  in  conmion  with  M.  Noel's  "  Les 
Banques  d'Emission  en  Europe."     But  M.  Noel  expressly  limits  his 
survey  to  European  banks  ;  and  as,  unfortunately,  his  second  volume 
has  not  yet  been  published,  the  only  banks  actually   treated  by 
him  are  those  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Belgium. 
Moreover,  he  goes  into  very  full  detail  in  regard  to  matters  of 
history  and  administration,  and  gives  a  more  elaborate  discussion  of 
questions  of  policy  than  would  be  possible  or  desirable  iu  a  work 
conceived  on  the  lines  of  M.  Levy's  book.     Thus  M.  Noel  gives  135 
pages  to  the  Bank  of  France,  M.   Levy  50  pages ;  the  Bank  of 
Austria  has   131  pages  in  M.  Noel's  work,  21   pages  in  M.  Levy's. 
M.  Levy  aims  at  a  completeness  which  obliges  him  to  be  concise. 
He  even  includes  in  his  survey  the  Banks  of  Morocco,  Formosa, 
Corea,  Hayti  and  Ecuador ;  indeed  it  does  not  seem  that  any  country 
with  a  banking  system  is  unnoticed.     The  book,  in  short,  is  a  kind 
of  reasoned  dictionary  of  reference  on  its  subject.     The  exposition 
is  so  clear,  and  the  selection  of  matter  so  wisely  made,  that  readers 
will  easily  and  rapidly  seize  the  essential  facts  of  the  situation  in 
regard  to  whatever  country  they  may  happen  to  be  concerned  with. 
It  would,  however,  be  entirely  unfair  to  represent  this  book  as 
merely  a  dictionary  of  reference.     It  is  really  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  banking  system,  in  which  the  various 
descriptions  really  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  main  argument.     It 
is  the  nature  of  this  relation  in  each  case  which  determines  the 
arrangement  of  the  book.    Countries  are  groujaed,  not  geographically, 
but  according  to  the  character  of  their  issue  regulations.      What 
specially  interests  M.  Levy  is  the  trend  of  modern  banking  evolution, 
w'hether  as  to  instruments  or  institutions ;  and  he  concerns  himself 
with  history  only  in  so  far  as  history  is  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  present  conditions  and  present  tendencies.     A  special  feature  of 
his  exposition  is  the  stress  he  lays  on  balance  sheets.     They  are  the 
key  of  the  banking  problem,  he  says.     But  as  he  aptly  adds,  "  comme 
les  manuscrits  des  siecles  passes,  ils  veulent  etre  dechiffres  avec  soin ; 
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notis  compjircrions  memo  volontiers  quehiucs-uns  (rciiLrc  eiix  a  des 
palimpsestcs,  doiit  la  surface  doit  etre  eiilevee,  afin  de  laisser 
apparaitre  ce«pi'elle  recouvre,  ct  qui  est  infiniement  plus  precieux  et 
insti'uctif  que  reeriturc  qui  surch;u'geait  raucien  texte,"  &c.  A 
prime  consideration  which  should  guide  our  judgment  on  these 
documents  is  that  of  convertibility.  How  far  are  the  assets  liquid  1 
This,  he  says,  is  the  very  touchstone  of  a  ]»aidving  system.  Here,  as 
indeed  throughout  the  work,  his  conclusions  will  commend  them- 
selves to  English  students  of  hanking.  They  are  everywhere  sound 
and  clear,  and  evidently  the  result  of  a  wide  familiarity  with 
financial  history  and  banking  practice.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
check  all  the  statements  of  fact  in  a  work  of  such  wide  range.  The 
present  writer  has  noticed  no  inaccuracies,  and  it  is  obvious  that  M. 
Levy  has  based  himself  on  official  documents  and  the  best  authorities. 

If  M.  Levy's  work  is  inspired  by  a  practical  purpose,  and  few- 
books  of  value  are  not,  he  has  not  tried  to  conceal  it.  As  he  truly 
says,  the  conclusion  that  emerges  from  his  study  is  written  in  every 
line  of  the  chapters  that  compose  it.  He  sums  it  up  in  the  phrase 
of  Grover  Cleveland.  There  nnist  be  a  divorce  between  the  public 
treasury  and  the  banking  system.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
State,  he  says,  to  give  or  to  manufacture  credit.  The  State  may 
regulate  banking,  may  even  share  its  profits,  but  nothing  moi'e. 
State  banking,  he  says,  is  a  formula  dear  to  socialists  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately for  them,  at  every  point  the  study  of  the  past  and  observation 
of  the  present  give  the  lie  to  their  theory.  He  wishes  this  to  be  the 
last  word  of  his  volume. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  M.  Noel  and  M.  Levy  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  strength  of  their  protest  against  the  nationalisation  of 
banking,  or  any  measure  tending  to  make  banking  an  instrument 
of  the  professional  politician.  They  quote  M.  Thiers  in  1872  : 
"  La  Banque  nous  a  sauves,  parce  qu'elle  n'etait  pas  une  Banque 
d'£tat."  Mr.  Conant  agrees.  He  says,  "  M.  Thiers  summed  up  one 
of  the  lessons  of  sound  banking  in  this  sentence."  Englishmen  will 
recall  Burke's  utterance  :  "  Our  paper  has  value  on  'Change  because 
in  AVestminster  Hall  it  has  none."  If  they  are  ever  inclined  to 
reverse  the  policy  thus  accredited,  they  will  have  to  search  among 
the  third-rate  States  for  their  exemplars.  H  S.F. 

8. — Histoire  du  Commerce  de  la  France.  Premikre  Pariie:  Avant 
1789.  Par  E.  Levasseur.  xxxiii  -1-611  pp.,  8vo.  Paris:  Arthur 
Rousseau,  1911.     Price  12  fr.  50  c. 

The  veteran  French  statistician  and  economist,  to  whose  large 
erudition  and  unwearying  industry  the  fresh  contribution  to 
Economic  History  before  us  now  is  due,  is,  if  he  will  allow  us  to  sa}'  so, 
a  subject  for  the  envious  admiration  of  younger  students  and  authors. 
As  he  himself  observes  in  his  Preface,  with  the  completion  of  his 
monumental  history  of  the  working  classes  and  of  industry  in  France 
by  the  publication  a  few  years  since  of  the  concluding  volume  dealing 
with  the  Third  Eepublic,  he  had  thought  that  he  had  written  his 
last  work.  But,  happily  for  his  man}?-  readers,  both  in  his  own  and 
in  other  countries,  this  was  not  the  case  ;  and  in  his  new  book  we 
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have  the  first  instalment  of  a  fresh  enterprise  which  will  form  a  fitting 
complement  to  the  previous  larger  history.  It  is  characteristically 
planned  on  a  scale  only  less  considerable  than  the  earlier  treatise 
because  the  reduced  size  is  suited  to  the  altered  needs  of  the  occasion. 
M.  Levasseur  shows  that  there  was  a  gap  in  French  economic 
literature  waiting  to  be  filled  by  such  a  study,  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  French  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  to  the  present  day ;  and  he  remarks  that  he  has  treated 
different  portions  of  the  subject  in  his  lectures  at  the  College  de 
France  during  the  last  forty  years.  Of  his  ample  c{ualifications  for 
the  successful  achievement  of  the  task  he  has  set  himself  no  French 
or  English  student,  who  is  acquainted  with  his  deserved  repute  and 
his  accomplished  work,  can  entertain  a  doubt.  They  will  find  in  this 
first  instalment  of  his  new  book,  which  deals  with  the  period  anterior 
to  1789,  the  same  admirable  merits  which  have  won  their  fame  for 
his  earlier  contributions  to  economic  and  statistical  literature.  The 
complete  command  and  the  facile  use  of  vast  stores  of  accurate 
learning,  the  sure  instinct  for  appropriate  selection  of  the  necessary 
and  the  apposite  from  the  mass  of  the  irrelevant,  the  unfailing 
aptitude  for  clear  arrangement  and  lucid  exposition,  and  the  judicial 
fairness,  with  which  controversial  questions  are  successively 
approached  and  handled,  appear  in  this  as  in  former  productions  of 
the  same  active  and  attractive  pen.  Our  author  knows  how  to 
make  his  narrative  interesting  without  failing  to  be  adequate.  He 
has  learnt  by  ripe  experience  the  means,  which  many  alas  do  not 
succeed  in  finding,  to  lighten  opportunely  the  burden  for  his  readers 
of  the  wide  and  accurate  erudition  which  he  himself  carries  with 
such  convincing  mastery.  We  can  discern  no  signs  in  this  production 
of  the  frequent  accompaniments  of  those  advancing  years  to  which 
M.  Levasseur  himself  pathetically  alludes  ;  and  we  confidently  hope 
that  the  youthful  courage,  which  has  combined  Avith  the  mature 
accumulation  of  knowledge  gathered  through  a  long  and  honoured 
career  of  untiring  industry  to  give  to  the  economic  and  statistical 
world  this  first  instalment,  will  enable  the  respected  and  distinguished 
author,  in  his  own  words,  to  finish  what  he  has  undertaken,  and  to 
leave  to  economic  studies  this  crowning  proof  of  the  aims  and  efforts 
to  which  his  whole  past  life  has  been  so  felicitously  devoted. 

As  we  have  said,  and  as  we  should  expect,  the  work  is 
comprehensively  planned.  It  is  not  merely  the  foreign  trade  of 
France  which  is  described  ;  but  her  internal  commerce,  which  indeed, 
as  M.  Levasseur  remarks,  can,  for  a  large  part  of  the  period  included 
in  the  present  book,  be  separated  with  difficulty  from  her  external 
business,  is  also  investigated.  The  earliest  official  figures  of  foreign 
trade  date  only,  he  observes,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Nor  is  the 
history  of  commercial  development  traced  without  bestowing  due 
notice  on  the  environment  in  which  French  commerce  has  arisen  and 
grown  from  small  beginnings  to  ripe  maturity.  As  M.  Levasseur 
states,  the  test  conditions  of  business  can  only  thus  be  properly  under- 
stood. The  means  of  communication,  for  example,  are  examined ; 
and  throughout  French  economic  history  it  is  remarkable  how  large 
and  important   a   part   has   been   played   at   every  epoch   by  the 
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excellence  and  the  abundance  of  French  waterways.  As  money  is  the 
tool  of  exchange,  monetary  history  has  also  to  l)e  considered,  and 
the  variations  in  the  output  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  changes 
in  their  use  for  coinage,  meet  with  due  attention.  Markets  and 
fairs,  the  seats  of  commerce,  colonial  adventure  and  the  formation 
of  trading  companies,  the  customs  tariff,  protection  and  free  trade, 
commercial  treaties,  and,  generally,  foreign  relations,  so  far  as  they 
aftect  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  find  a  place  in  the  narrative. 
Nor  does  M.  Levasseur  fail  to  take  duo  account  of  the  pertinent 
consideration,  which  some  economic  historians  do  not  keep  with 
sufficient  defiiiiteness  and  constancy  before  their  minds,  that  politics 
and  economics  are  connected  with  one  another,  and  cannot  be  treated 
adecjuately,  if  an  attempt  be  m;ide  to  preserve  a  rigorous  distinction 
between  events  and  forces  belonging  the  more  obviously  to  either 
sphere  of  human  action. 

The  period  of  which  he  treats  in  this  commencing  volume  is 
divided  into  nine  main  sections,  with  subdivisions  of  different 
character.  As  we  leave  remoter  times,  and  draw  near  to  modern 
days,  the  material  naturally  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the 
length  of  years  treated  in  each  section  is,  in  consequence,  reduced. 
But,  despite  of  the  meagre  evidence  of  business  activity  in  such  a 
distant  epoch  as  that  pre-Roman  Gaul  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  first  section,  and,  despite  also  of  the  hindrances  to  trade 
presented,  after  the  Roman  Gaul  of  the  second  chapter,  by  the 
l)arbarian  incursions  of  the  third  or  Frank  period,  from  the  earliest 
Ijeginnings  the  favourable  geographical  situation  of  the  country,  lying 
as  it  does  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
its  fertile  soil  and  its  genial  climate,  and  the  number  and  convenience 
of  its  rivers,  have  amply  justified  the  laudatory  title  of  "la  belle 
France  "  bestowed  by  the  home-staying  aff'ection  of  its  inhabitants. 
Under  the  "pax  Romana,"  moreover,  appreciable  economic  develop- 
ment took  place.  The  fourth  and  fifth  portions  of  M.  Levasseur's 
story  are  coincident  with  feudalism,  when  in  France,  as  in  other 
countries,  the  self-sufficing  village,  with  its  lord  and  his  more  or  less 
servile  dependants,  was  the  prominent  feature  of  an  economic  life 
which  was  mainly  agricultural.  But  the  towns  were  nevertheless 
acc[uiring  privileges  of  their  own  by  meeting  the  needs  of  their 
superiors  for  ready  cash,  those  who  dwelt  on  royal  or  ecclesiastical 
domains  being  apparently  the  more  favoured  in  several  respects,  and, 
as  the  power  of  the  monarchy  grew,  that  of  the  great  feoffees  de- 
clined, the  country  itself  became  more  unified  and  commerce  steadily 
developed.  The  personal  qualities  of  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  tended 
to  promote  economic  advance,  just  as  the  Hundred  Years  War  was, 
by  contrast,  one  of  the  most  distressing  periods  of  French  history. 
With  the  sixth  division  of  M.  LcA^asseur's  account  we  pass  to  the 
modern  world  as  it  may  properly  be  called.  For  this  period 
comprises  the  sixteenth  century  and  is  known  as  the  Renaissance. 
Now  commerce  in  all  its  forms  takes  a  new  start  and  economic 
history  becomes  fuller  of  important  movement.  In  the  seventh 
period  Henry  IV  and  Richelieu  appear  upon  the  scene,  in  the  eighth 
tlie  still  greater  and  more  conspicuous  names,  economically  regarded, 
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of  Louis  XIV  and  Colbert  are  introduced,  and  the  final  ninth  period 
embraces  that  eighteenth  century  which,  beginning  with  the  daring 
ill-starred  monetary  ambitions  of  John  Law,  ended  with  the  new 
liberalising  creed  of  the  Physiocrats.  In  this  fashion,  of  which  we 
have  given  but  a  brief  and  an  imperfect  idea,  M.  Levasseur  conducts 
his  readers  through  the  succession  of  the  ages ;  and,  as  we  have 
observed  before,  his  guidance  is  as  masterly  and  compelling  as  his 
narrative  is  interesting  and  readable.  In  conclusion  we  would 
unreservedly  recommend  the  addition  of  this  the  latest,  but,  we  hope, 
not  the  last,  product  of  his  pen  to  every  economic  library  in  this 
country,  where  the  fame  he  enjoys,  and  the  respect  he  commands, 
are  no  less  considerable  than  in  that  favoured  land  of  whose  in- 
dustry and  commerce  he  has  already  furnished  or  is  now  supplying 
the  authoritative  accounts.  L.L.P. 

9. — Problems  of  local  government.  By  G.  Montagu  Harris,  JNI.A., 
Barrister-at-Law,  Secretary  to  the  County  Councils  Association  of 
England  and  Wales,  xii  +  464  pp.,  8vo.  London  :  P.  S.  King  and 
Son,  1911.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

In  1910  there  was  held  at  Brussels,  during  the  International 
Exhibition,  the  first  Congress  on  the  Administrative  Sciences.  Mr. 
Harris  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  British  Committee,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  A^olume  is  to  give  an  outline  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  problems  therein  discussed,  and  to  bring 
together  in  a  convenient  form  the  papers  contributed  from  England 
and  Scotland.  With  the  exception  of  a  useful  sketch  by  Sir  Thomas 
Elliott  of  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  all  these  papers  relate  to  local  administration  ;  this  limita- 
tion, though  conti'ary  to  the  original  intention  of  the  Congress,  seems 
to  have  been  a  marked  feature  of  its  proceedings,  for  we  are  told 
that  "  although  papers  on  the  central  administration  were  invited  " 
from  all  participating  countries,  "few  were  sent  in." 

Putting  aside  Sir  T.  Elliott's  paper,  and  two  short  accounts  of 
the  Dutch  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  M'hich  are  included  for  no  very  obvious  reason,  since 
they  are  too  slight  to  be  of  any  appreciable  value,  the  second  part  of 
this  volume  contains  20  papers,  covering  about  250  pages.  They 
deal  with  the  general  structure  of  English  and  Scotch  local  govern- 
ment; special  branches  thereof,  such  as  education,  poor  relief, 
sanitation  and  highways  ;  the  co-operation  of  public  and  private 
agencies  ;  local  taxation,  finance  and  auditing  ;  the  forms  of  central 
control ;  the  restraints  upon  administrative  action ;  and  the  status 
of  officials.  From  this  brief  summary  it  will  be  apparent  that  none 
of  the  papers  are  very  detailed;  beyond  occasionally  suggestive 
criticisms  they  contain  little  that  will  be  new  to  British  readers  ;  but 
all  are  by  recognised  experts,  and  their  main  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  offered  to  the  foreign  members  of  the  Congress  a  con- 
venient and  impartial  summary  of  English  and  Scotch  systems  and 
methods.  In  this  connection  we  share  Mr.  Harris's  regret  that  the 
school  of  English  poor  law  reformers  which  does  not  follow  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Webb  was  not  represented  at  the  Congress, 
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The  chief  interest  of  the  book  for  British  students  lies  in  the 
courageous  cattempt  made  b}'  Mr.  Harris  in  the  first  160  pages  to 
describe  the  various  problems  raised  in  the  papers  furnished  from 
the  other  participating  countries,  so  far  as  they  related  to  local 
government,  and  to  indicate  the  general  trend  of  the  discussion 
thereon,  always  bearing  in  mind  comparisons  or  contrasts  with  the 
conditions  prevalent  in  the  Ignited  King<lom.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  complete  success  for  such  an  undertaking  were  consider- 
able. "  Germany  stood  almost  aloof  from  the  Congress  " — hence 
there  were  no  contributions  relating  to  Prussian  local  government, 
and  there  wei-e  no  papers  on  city  administration  in  the  United 
States ;  and  these  omissions  result  in  serious  defects  m  a  compara- 
tive survey  intended  to  l)e  of  value  to  British  readers.  These 
defects  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  discussion  of  such  matters 
as  the  classification  of  areas  (p.  10),  alterations  of  boundaries  (p.  27), 
sanitary  administration  (p.  45),  education  (p.  53 :  "  to  this  subject 
little  attention  was  paid  in  the  Congress  "),  and  the  municipalisation 
of  services.  The  abundance  of  papers  on  Belgian,  French,  Swiss 
and  Italian  conditions  scarcely  afford  adequate  compensation. 
Further,  Mr.  Harris  observes  (p.  .32)  that  "  the  foreign  papers 
,  .  .  are  singularly  lacking  in  any  general  account  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  local  authorities  in  any  country  " ;  and  his 
earlier  remark  (p.  29)  that  "  any  general  survey  must  therefore  be 
based,  in  many  cases,  on  fleeting  allusions  rather  than  on  detailed 
statements  "  suggests  that  he  himself  does  not  feel  altogether  sure 
of  his  ground.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  Mr.  Harris  may  be 
congratulated  on  an  interesting  essay,  which  presents  to  the  student 
of  comparative  politics  a  number  of  points  deserving  of  further 
investigation. 

In  conclusion,  two  statistical  points  may  be  noticed.  The 
results  obtained  up  to  1902  in  two  towns  (one  quite  small) 
scarcely  afford  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  contention,  which  appears 
to  have  been  put  forward  in  one  paper,  that  municipalisation  in 
France  has  been  a  success — even  if  the  figures  given  (p.  75)  were 
intelligible,  which  they  are  not.  The  careful  census  of  officials,  or 
i-ather  of  all  State  employees  in  a  number  of  countries,  for  which 
M.  Feruand  Faure  pleads  (pp.  111-113)  should  yield  very  interesting 
results;  even  the  imperfect  figures  here  given  are  instructive,  as 
showing  the  proportions  of  the  respective  populations  which  are  in 
the  service  of  the  central  or  local  authorities.  The  subject,  on  both 
its  social  and  political  sides,  deserves  examiiuition.  P.A. 

10. — Other  Neiv  Puhlications* 

Baab  {Augmt).  Yaw  Frage  der  Arbeitslosenversichei'ung,  der 
Arbeitsvermittelung  und  der  Arbeitsbeschaffung.  vii  -i-  :5S9  pp., 
8vo.     Leipzig:  A.  Diechert,  1911.     Price  y.s.  6d. 

[Deals  with  the  question  of  unemployment  insurance  in  Germany  and  witli 
the  different  scliemes  that  have  been  tried  in  several  of  the  German  towns 
for  dealiuf;  with  the  subject.     There  is  a  statistical  appendix.] 

*  See  also  "  Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  674,  sqq. 
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Bois  (Joseph).     Le  Socialisme  et  la  Conquete  des  Paysans.     A  travers 
les  canipagnes  Bourbonnaises.     116  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris  :  Marcel 
Eivi^re  and  Co.,  1911.     Price  i  fr.  50  c. 
[An  account  of  the  efforts,  mostly  fruitless,  of  the  Socialists  to  extend  their 
influence  amongst  tlie  French  rural  population.] 

Fisher  (Irving).  The  purchasing  power  of  money,  its  determination 
and  relation  to  credit,  interest  and  crises,  xxii  +  505  pp.,  8vo. 
New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1911.     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

[A  study  of  the  principles  determining  the  purcliasing  power  of  money  and 
of  their  application  to  the  study  of  changes  in  that  purchasing  power. 
The  author  maintains  that  if  these  principles  be  correct  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  depends  on  certain  definite  factors.  Tiie  main  con- 
tentions of  the  book  are  based  on  the  quantity  theory  of  money,  whicli 
the  author  considers  is  still  fundamentiiUy  sound.] 

Graham  (JVilliaui).     The  One  Pound  Note  in  the  history  of  banking 
in  Great  Britain.     (Second  edition.)    xv  +  410  pp.,  8vo.    Edin- 
burgh :  James  Thin,  1911.     Price  9.9.  net. 
[The   first  edition  of  this  book  was  issued    in  1886,  and  in  the  present 
edition  several  chapters  have  been  partially  re-written  and  the  historical 
portion  brought  up  to  date.     The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  objections 
to  this  form  of  currency  in  England  are  no  longer  valid,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  the  one  pound  note  into  England  would  strengthen  its 
banking  system.     Among  the  illustrations  is  Cruickshank's  grim  bank 
restriction  note.] 

Heron  (David).  Mental  Defect,  Mal-Nutrition,  and  the  Teacher's 
Appreciation  of  Intelligence.  A  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  memoir 
on  "  The  Influence  of  Defective  Physique  and  Unfavourable  Home 
Environment  on  the  Intelligence  of  School  Children."  34  pp., 
8vo.     London  :  Dulau  and  Co.     Price  is.  net. 

Hirst  (F.  W.).     The  Stock  Exchange.     A  short  study  of  investment 

and  speculation.     256  pp.,  Svo.     London  :  Williams  and  Norgate, 

1911.     Price  is.  net. 

[A  short  account  for  the  general  reader  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  of  its 

working  at  home  and  abroad.     The  book  contains  useful  information  as 

to  the  judicious  investment  of  savings  and  the  avoidance  of  speculative 

securities.] 

Hopkins  (Captain  L.  E.).    (Editor.)    The  Universal  Railway  Manual. 

Containing   valuations    of   the   principal    British,   American  and 

Foreign    Railway   Stocks,      viii  -1-  591  pp.,     charts,     &c.,     8vo. 

London:  The    Society    of    Railway  Stockholders,    1911.     Price 

7s.  6d.  net. 

[A  useful  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  railways  at  home  and  abroad  for 

the  last  ten  years  and  of  general  information  in  relation  to  them.     The 

author  is  in  favour  of  railways  as  investments,  and  shows  that  in  stability 

they  compare  favourably  with  other  fields  of  investment.] 

Jackson  (Edward).     A  Study  in  Democracy  :    being  an  account  of 

the   rise   and   progress    of    industrial    co-operation    in    Bristol. 

xvi  +  606    pp.,    Svo.       Manchester :     Co-operative    Wholesale 

Society's  Printing  Works,  1911.     Price  2.s.  6d. 

[The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  co-operative  movement  in 

Bristol.     The   first   part  of   the  book   deals   with   medicBval    ideals    and 

practice,  and  with  the  work  of  the  Bristol  pioneers  ;  the  remainder  is 

devoted  to  the  more  modern  phases  of  the  movement.] 
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JuDies  (J.  A.  Barbour).  The  Agiicultunil  and  other  Industrial 
Possibilities  of  the  Gold  Coast.  With  which  are  included 
Extracts  of  the  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibitions  held  at 
Accra,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Sekondi,  and  Cooniassie.  109  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  St.  Bride's  Press,  Ltd.,  1911.     Price  2S.  6d. 

[Observations,    based    mostly    on    personal    experience,    on    tlie    nietlioda 
necessary  for  the  dovolopnient  of  agriculturul  and  other  industries  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.] 
Knihbs  {G.  H.).      Studies   in  Statistical   Eepresentation.      On  the 
nature  of   the  curve   y  —  Aa;"V'"'-''.      (Commonwealth   Bureau  of 
Census  and  Statistics.)     8vo.     Mell)ourne,  1910. 
Latcson  {IF.  li.).     Canada  and  the  Empire,     viii  +  420   pp.,   8vo. 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1911. 

[The  author  is  of  opinion— in  view  of  recent  eyents,  foremost  anionu;  which 
is  the  pending  commercial  agreement  between   the  United  States  and 
Canada — that  the  time  has  come  for  tlie  immediate  and  effective  federation 
of  the  British  Empire.     The  book  is  divided  into  sections  entitled  politicul, 
Dnancial,  economic,  banking,  commercial,  and  Imperial,  each  of  which  is 
subdivided  into  several  chapters,  thus  doing  away  to  a  certain  extent  with 
the  necessity  for  an  index,  which  the  book  lacks.] 
Le  L'ossignol  (James  Edward)  and  Stcivart  (IFilliam  Downie).     State 
socialism  in  New  Zealand,     ix  +  311  pp.,  Svo,     London:  G.  G. 
Harrap  and  Co.,  1911.     Price  e^s.  net. 
[This  book  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  experiences  of  New 
Zealand   in   State  socialism.      Among  the  subjects  discussed  are    land 
tenure,    State  life    and    fire    insurance,  old  age    pensions,    compulsory 
arbitration  and  wages  and  cost  of  living.] 

Levy  {Jlerrnann).    Large  and  small  holdings.    A  study  of  English  agri- 
cultural economics.   Translated  by  Euth  Kenyon,  with  considerable 
additions  by  the  author,     viii  +  2-49  pp.,  Svo.     Cambridge  :  The 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1911.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 
LewinsJd-Cm-ivin  {Edward  H,).     Workmen's   insurance  in    Belgium. 
122  pp.,  Svo.     New  York:  Columbia  University,  1911. 
[Belgium  is  industrially  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  countries  of  Europe. 
Optional  insurance  of  workmen  of  one  kind  and  another  has  been  in 
existence  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  present  volume  is  a  study  of  the 
newly  formed   scheme  of   general  accident  insurance,  and  ako  of   the 
methods  of   sickness  and  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  already   in 
existence.     There  is  also  a  chapter  dealing  with  unemployment  insurance, 
principally  with  the  Ghent  system.] 

jMarnu/  {J.  Alan),  B.Sc.  The  Economy  of  Food.  A  popular  treatise 
on  Nutrition,  Food  and  Diet,  xii  +  253  pp.,  Svo.  London : 
Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1911.     Price  p.  6d.  net. 

[This  book  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of  domestic  economy,  managers 
of  institutions,  &c.,  rather  than  for  specialists  in  physiology  or  hygiene. 
The  interest  is  largely  centered  upon  the  pecuniary  aspects  of  the  subject, 
and  the  prices  quoted  may  fairly  be  taken  as  tiie  average  prices  prevailing 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.] 
Nejimarck  {Alfred).      Finances  Contemporaines.      Vols,  vi  and  vii. 
L'Epargne  Fran^aise  et  les  Valeurs  Mobilieres  1872-1910.    2  vols, 
xiv -}- 437  and  569  pp.,  Svo.    Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1911.    Price  i5frs. 
[In  these  two  volumes  the  author  has  brought  together  a  number  of  studies 
covering  a  period  of  years  dealing  with  thrift  in  France  and  its  invest- 
ments in  French  and  other  securities.     The   essays  are  reproduced  as 
originally  written,  the  author  having  refrained  from    altering   opinions 
expressed  at  the  time  of  writing,  which  in  view  of  later  develoiJuietits  may 
be  subject  in  certain  cases  to  considerable  revision.] 
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rrato  (G.).  Le  Dogane  interne  nel  secolo  XX.  II  mercantilismo 
mvuiicipale.  (vSupplement  to  "La  Eiforma  Sociale,"  Mar. -April, 
1911.)     58  pp.,  8vo.     Eome,  1911. 

Seligrnan  (E.  IL  A.).  Theorie  de  la  repercussion  et  de  I'incidence 
de  I'impot.  Traduction  fran^aise  d'apres  la  troisienie  edition 
americaine  par  Louis  Suret.  551  +  16  jjp.,  Svo.  Paris:  Giard 
and  Briere,  1910.     Price  15  frs. 

[A  French  translation  of  the  third  edition  of  Prof.  Seligmau's  well-kuow/i 
book  on  Taxation.  The  author  remarks  tliat,  during  the  eleven  jears 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  last  edition,  financial  problems  have  arisen  in 
different  countries  which  have  caused  renewed  interest  in  the  question  of 
the  shifting  and  incidence  of  taxation.  The  writings  that  have  appeared 
as  a  result  of  this  renewed  interest  have  been  examined  and  utilized  bj 
the  author,  who  does  not  find  that  there  has  been  any  substantial  change 
in  the  theories  themselves.] 

Stewart  {('.  Hunter,  M.B.,  D.Sc).     The  Sex  and  Age  Incidence  of 
Mortality  from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  in  Scotland  and  in  its 
Groups   of    Registration   Districts   since    1861.      (Reprint    from 
Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.      Session   1910-11. 
Vol.31.     Parts.     No.  22.)     8vo.     Edinburgh,  1911.     Price  6.>i. 
Thomson  (William).      Dictionary  of  Banking.     A  concise   Encyclo- 
paedia of  Banking  Law    and  Practice,     vii  4-554  pp.,   la.  Svo, 
London  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  1911.     Price  21s.  net. 
JFateridf/e  (F.  W.).     Prosperous  agriculture  and  home  life.     What  it 
means  to  the  nation.     263  pp.,  8vo.     London:  Swan  Sonnenschein 
and  Co.,  1911.     Price  2s.  net. 
[Deals  with  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  home-grown 
food.     The  author  advocates  the  removal  of  taxes  on  food-jjroducing 
land  and  the  provision  of  cheap  money  by  the  State  for  the  upkeep  of 
agriculture.     It  is  shown  that  the  result  would  be  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  production] 

JJ^chJ)  (A.  I).),  B.Sc.  The  New  Dictionary  of  Statistics.  A  com- 
plement to  the  fourth  edition  of  Mulhall's  "  Dictionary  of 
Statistics."  682  pp.,  8vo.  London :  G.  Routledge  and  Sons, 
1911.     Price  215.  net. 

Wickens  (Chas.  H.).  Professional  Paper  on  Census  Taking.  (Com- 
monwealth Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.)  16  pp.,  Svo. 
Melbourne,  1911. 

IVynne  {IL  V.).  An  ideal  tariff  and  the  constitution,  xii  +  113  pp., 
Svo.     London  :    P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1911.    Price  is.  net. 

JJenmark.  L' Agriculture  en  Danemark  depuis  le  milieu  du  19^ 
Si6cle.     I70pp.,4to.     Copenhagen,  1911. 

France.  Paris.  Recueil  de  Statistique  municipale  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  I"'' an  nee  1910.     No.  1.     Svo.     Paris,  1911. 

Norimy.  Statistique  des  boissons  alcooliques :  1.  Consommation 
de  I'eau-de-vie,  du  vin  et  de  la  biere  en  Norvege.  1814  a  1909. 
ii  +  29  pp.,  Svo.     Christiania,  1910. 

United  States.  Massachusetts.  Special  Report  on  Cost  of  Retire- 
ment Systems  for  State  and  County  Employees  in  Massachusetts, 
101  pp.',  Svo.     Boston,  1911. 
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CURRENT   NOTES. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  past  month  appear  somewhat  less 
satisfactory,  since  the  month  contained  three  working  days  fewer 
than  April,  1910.  Lower  prices  also  affect  the  imports  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  As  compared  with  April,  1910,  there  is  a  decrease 
of  7,705,244?.,  or  i2'9  per  cent.,  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of 
400,241/.  or  I  "I  per  cent,  in  exports.  Re-exports  show  a  decrease 
of  2,369,843/.,  or  1 1  "5  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  April,  1911,  are  summarised  in  the  subjoined  tables  : — 

[dOO's  nmilted.] 


Imports. 

Twelve  moutlis 

ending 

.\pril,1911. 

Twelvemonths       Increase  (  +  ) 
endins;          i              or 
April.  1910.     1     decrease  (-). 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

I.  Food,  drink  aud  tobacco 

£ 
252,402, 

267,790, 

160,128, 

2,546, 

£                    £ 
258,475,          -    6,073, 

230,812,          +  36,978, 

152,399,          +    7,729, 

2,609,          -         63, 

II.  Raw  materials  and  articles  \ 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclasai- 1 
fled  (including  parcel  post)  ....  j 

Total  merchandise 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

682,866, 

644,295,           +  38,571, 

68,874, 

63,866,      1     +    5,008, 

_^ [OOP's  omitted.] 

,  Twelve  months 

Exports.                            I  ending 

*^  April,  1911. 

Exports    of      produce    and    manu-  £ 
factures  of  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 27,048, 

IE.  Raw  materials  and   articles  "I  rqcio 

mainly  unmanufactured  J  '       ' 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  1  nr-  o-n 

manufactured  J 

ly.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- T  f),  4.9' 

fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  /  '        ' 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  (jlrink  and  tobacco 13,162, 

II.  Raw    materials  and    articles  "I  er>no- 
mainly  unmanufactured    J 

III.  Articles   wholly  or    mainly  1  28  14^? 
manufactured J  '       ' 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1  o^, 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J  ' 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial  546,79 1 , 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  60,252, 


Twelve  months 

ending 

April,  1910. 


Increase  (  +  ) 

or 
decrease  (  — ). 


24,000, 
52,505, 

313,144, 

7,019, 


11,0.34, 
61,034, 

25,392, 

287, 


-I-    3,048, 
+     1,113, 

+  42,115, 

-I-     1,406, 

+     1,228, 
99, 

+    2,751, 

-         86, 


495.315. 


+  51.476, 


62,108, 


-    1,856, 
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[duo's  omittcil.] 


Shipping  (foreign  trade). 


Twelve  months 

cndinj 

April,  1911. 


Tons. 
Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered\\       ^^  ^^^ 

with  cargoes  /I         *^'       ' 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  \  \       .g  233 

with  cargoes   J  '       ' 


Twelve  months 

endint; 

April,  1910. 


Tons. 
40,567, 

57,016, 


Increase  (  +  ). 


Tons. 
+  1,534, 

+  1,267, 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number  of  prices  for  April,  which  indicates 
a  further  rise,  is  8o'o,  as  against  78-9  in  March,  the  average  of  the 
eleven  years  1867-77  being  taken  as  100.  Metal  (tin  excepted)  and 
coal,  however,  were  weak.  Corn  was  higher,  and  potatoes  showed  a 
considerable  rise.  Meat  was  also  dearer,  but  butter  declined,  as 
usual  at  this  time  of  year.  Textiles  were  better,  particularly  cotton 
and  jute,  but  there  Avas  no  change  for  "  sundry  materials  "  in  the 
aggregate.  Articles  of  food  were  74*0,  as  compared  with  72'6  in 
March,  and  materials  84"4  as  compared  with  83'5.  Silver  showed  a 
slight  rise.  The  Econonmt  index  number  is  2,554,  as  compared  with 
2,536  at  the  end  of  March,  thus  showing  a  rise  of  18  points. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade's  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  during  March  was  as  follows : — 


Trade  Unions 

making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number.       1 

Net  membersliip. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

March,  1911 

February,  1911    

March,  1910 

395 
398 
416 

759,605 
757,430 

701,766 

23,035 
25,030 
36,543 

30 
33 

5-2 

Employment  continued  to  improve  during  March,  and  was,  011  the 
whole,  good.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago  it  was  much  better,  the 
industries  in  which  the  improvement  in  employment  was  most 
marked  being  tinplate,  engineering,  shipbuilding,  cotton,  glass, 
finishing,  and  woodworking.  Coal-mining  showed  little  change,  and 
in  the  jute,  linen  and  lace  trades  there  was  a  decline. 

The  eighth  part  of  the  preliminary  tables  of  the  Census  of 
Production  [Cd-5621,  price  sld.]  has  been  issued.  The  present 
tables  cover  the  production  of  timber  factories  and  workshops, 
furniture,  house  furnishings,  and  upholstery  factories  and  work- 
shops, wooden  crate,  case,  box,  and  trunk  factories  and  workshops, 
carriage,  cart,  and  wagon  factories  and  workshops,  brush  factories 


1911.] 
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and  workshops,  coopering  factories  and  Vvorkshoi).s,  l>aslvct  iuid 
wickcrwork  factories  and  workshops,  fellmongery  factories  and 
workshops,  saddlery,  harness,  and  cart-gear  factories  and  workshops, 
travelling  bags  and  leather  goods  factories  and  workshops,  canvas 
goods  and  sack  factories  and  workshops,  india-ru1)l)er  factories  and 
workshops,  cement  factories  and  workshops,  asbestos  and  boiler 
covering  factories  and  workshops,  and  wigniakers'  workshops. 
Information  is  also  given  respecting  productive  work  carried  on 
in  the  blind  and  carpet  stores  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  The 
gross  output  (selling  value  or  value  of  work  done)  for  private 
factories  and  workshops  is  66,577,000/.  and  for  the  Office  of  Works 
3,482/.,  the  value  of  the  output  for  private  factories  and  workshops 
being  calculated  on  a  profit  basis,  while  that  of  the  Office  of  Works 
is  calculated  on  the  cost  of  production.  The  cost  of  materials  used 
is  37,789,000/.  and  1,200/.  respectively,  and  the  amount  paid  to 
other  firms  b}'  the  various  private  factories  for  work  given  out  is 
163,000/.  The  net  output,  i.e.,  the  excess  of  the  gross  output  over 
the  cost  of  materials  used  and  the  work  given  out  is  28,625,000/. 
and  2,282/.  respectively,  while  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  (except  outworkers)  is  307,365  and  35.  In  addition  to 
these  numbers,  3,480  outworkers  were  returned  as  borne  on  the 
books  of  the  employing  firms,  the  largest  number  being  in  the 
brush-making  trade  (1,577).  In  the  other  trades  the  numl)er  of 
outworkers  ranges  between  31  and  793. 


In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord 
Advocate  issued  the  statement  printed  on  the  following  page  in 
regard  to  the  preliminary  results  of  the  Scotch  Census. 

In  addition,  the  population  of  burghs  having  20,000  inhabitants 
and  over  is  given  in  a  Supplement  to  the  Monthly  Returns  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  Scotland,  as  follows  : — 


Aberdeen    

Airdrie    

163,084 
24,388 
20,645 
32,985 
37,547 
43,287 
21,989 

165,002 
28,103 

Arbroath 

Ayr 

Clydebank  

Coatbridge  ..■. 

Dumbarton 

Dundee    

Dunfermline  .... 

Edinburgli   

Falkirk     

320,315 
38,569 

78+,455 
89,725 
75,160 
38,644 
22,216 
31,729 
39,600 

Glasgow   

Govan  

Greenock 

Hamilton 

Inverness 

Kilmarnock 

Kirkcaldy    

Leitli  80,489 

Motherwell    ....  40,378 

Paisley    84,477 

Partick  66,848 

Perth 35,851 

Rutherglen    ....  24,411 

Stirling i  21,200 

Wishaw I  2.5,263 
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The  Departiiienlcil  Committee  on  Accidents  in  Places  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  have  presented  a  report  which  is  full  of 
eminently  practical  suggestions.  Incidentally,  frequent  reference 
is  made  in  the  report  to  the  paucity  of  relevant  statistics,  and  time 
after  time  a  line  of  investigation  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
no  figures  were  available.  The  Committee  must  in  any  case  have 
relied  very  largely  on  expert  opinion;  but  it  was  felt  that  this 
should  have  been  supported  by  statistics  whenever  possible,  not 
because  the  experts  were  deemed  to  be  untrustworthy,  but  in 
order  to  attach  a  quantitative  value  to  their  opinions.  There 
appears  to  be  no  lack  of  statistical  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  the 
detailed  report  of  accidents  which  are  furnished  to  the  Home  Office 
by  the  manufacturers  and  by  the  factory  surgeons,  and  of  the 
triennial  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  employed,  obligatory  on 
the  occupiers  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
this  material  is  not  more  thoroughly  worked  up.  It  might,  for 
example,  be  possible,  even  with  the  limited  staff  of  the  Factory 
Statistical  Department,  to  deal  each  year  with  a  single  industry, 
analysing  the  accident  returns  according  to  age,  sex,  nature  and 
degree  of  injury,  time  of  day,  week  and  year,  and  in  all  othei"  ways 
relevant  to  the  ultimate  purpose  of  preventing  accidents ;  and 
collating  the  figures  so  obtained  Avith  the  numbers  of  persons 
employed  in  the  industry,  and  with  indices  representing  the 
fluctuating  activity  of  trade.  Failing  such  guidance,-  legislative 
and  administrative  effort  may  easily  be  spent  in  directions  where 
it  is  least  needed.  Statistical  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the 
accident  rate  in  particular  industries  of  payment  by  the  piece,  of 
fatigue  due  to  long  hours  of  labour,  of  the  speeding-up  of  machinery, 
of  the  inexperience  of  youthful  workers,  and  the  carelessness  of  others, 
and  similar  subjects  would  probably  well  repay  the  trouble  involved. 
JNIany  pages  of  the  Report  are  devoted  to  the  question  of  how 
far  the  practice  of  cleaning  machinery  in  motion,  common  in  textile 
mills,  should  be  permitted,  the  technical  difficulties  being  aggravated 
by  the  absence  of  any  adequate  statistical  analysis.  The  Committee 
conclude  that  much  of  the  apparent  increase  in  accidents  is  due  to 
fuller  reporting,  the  result  of  improved  inspection,  and  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  There  are  sudden  increases  of  the 
accident  rate  in  years  of  booming  trade,  followed  by  falls  to  the 
normal,  or  below  it,  in  years  of  declining  trade,  but  in  a  long  period 
average  these  cancel  out.  No  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the 
relative  importance  of  these  factors. 

In  that  part  of  the  Report  which  deals  with  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents,  attention  is  directed  to  the  need  of  amending  the  law 
relating  to  the  fencing  and  cleaning  of  dangerous  machinery,  and 
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it  is  puiuted  out  that  sufficient  use  is  not  made  of  the  power 
possessed  by  the  Home  Office  of  scheduling  particuhir  processes  or 
classes  of  machinery  as  dangerous,  and  setting  up  codes  of  special 
regulations  with  the  object  of  minimising  the  risk  of  accident. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  machinery  (to  which 
most  preventable  accidents  may  be  attributed)  can  be  classified 
by  trades,  machinery  in  different  establishments  belonging  to  the 
same  trade  being  identical,  or  closely  similar.  Much  of  what 
cannot  be  classified  by  trades  falls  into  other  categories,  e.g., 
hoisting  machinery,  electrical  machinery ;  the  last  mentioned  being 
already  subject  to  special  regulations.  It  is  urged  that  detailed  special 
regulations  should  be  applied  to  all  such  classes  and  categories,  and 
that  the  residue  of  machinery  which  defies  classification  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  general  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 


A  Parliamentary  Paper  has  been  issued  under  the  title  :  "  State- 
"  ment  with  regard  to  persons  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  on 
"  December  31,  1910,  who  received  Old  Age  Pensions  and  ceased 
"'  to  be  chargeable  to  Guardians  during  the  four  weeks  ended 
"January  28,  1911."  It  is  pointed  out  that  as  from  January  1, 
1911,  persons  were  no  longer  disqualified  from  becoming,  or  being, 
old  age  pensioners  by  reason  of  having  received  Poor  Law  relief 
at  some  time  since  January  1,  1908.  Owing  to  the  discontinuance 
of  this  disqualification  a  large  number  of  persons  (especially  out- 
door paupers)  ceased  to  be  chargeable  during  the  month  of  January. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  relief  on  December  31,  1910,  who,  according  to  special 
returns  obtained  from  Boards  of  Guardians,  received  old  age 
pensions  and  ceased  to  be  chargeable  to  during  the  four  weeks 
ended  January  28,  1911 : — 

England  and  Wales. 


Persons  wlio  were  in-door  paupers— 
70  years  of  age  on  December  31,  1910.... 
„               subsequently 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

3,650* 

28 

1,386* 
13     1 

5,036* 
41 

Totals     

3,678     ' 

1,399 

5,077 

Persons  who  were  out-door  paupers  — 
70  years  of  age  on  December  31,  1910... 
,,               subsequently 

31,562           85,004 
197               575 

116,566 

772 

Totals     

31,759     I      85,579         117,338 

Totals  of  in-door  and  out-door.... 

35,437     1      86,978 

122,415 

The  numbers  of  persons  who  were  in-door  paupers,  70  years  of  age  on 
December  31,  1910,  include  14  persons  (7  men  and  7  women)  who  had  received 
relief  at  the  cost  of  the  poor  rate  in  institutions  not  jjrovided  by  poor  law 
uutl  orities. 
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The  saving  to  the  rates  resulting  from  the  total  luimber  of 
122,415  jDaupers  (in-door  and  out-door)  having  ]>ecomo  pensioners 
in  January,  1911,  is  put  down  at  about  21,951/.  a  week,  but  it  is 
stated  that  this  estimate  is  necessarily  subject  to  certain  ([uulifl- 
cations. 


The  first  report  has  been  issued  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Boy  Labour  in  the  Post  Office  [Cd-5504,  price  2\d.'\.  The  terms 
of  reference  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  is 
chairman,  include  the  consideration  of  measures  for  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  boy  messengers  by  substituting  other  labour  for 
that  of  boys,  b}^  greater  use  of  electrical  and  mechanical  appliances, 
and  by  economy  of  numbers.  Measures  are  also  to  l)e  considered 
for  the  aljsorption  of  a  greater  number  into  the  Post  Office  or  other 
Departments  of  State  b}'  lessening  numbers  taken  into  the  Post  Office 
by  open  competition,  and  by  arranging  with  the  AVar  Office  and 
Admiralty  that  special  opportunities  should  be  given  to  ex- 
messengers  to  enter  the  more  attractive  branches  of  the  military 
and  naval  services.  Lastly,  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  increasing 
chances  of  outside  employment  by  improving  education,  by  utilising 
lal)our  bureaux,  philanthropic  societies  and  other  institutions,  and 
by  arranging  for  apprenticeship.  Before  dealing  in  detail  with  the 
administrative  arrangements  resulting  from  their  recommendations, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  report,  the  Committee  desire  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  their  general 
proposals  for  reducing  the  establishment  of  boys,  and  in  other 
respects  carrying  out  the  terms  of  their  reference.  The  number  of 
boys  employed  on  September  30,  1910,  was  3,801  in  London  and 
11,617  in  the  provinces;  the  reductions  effected  since  March  31, 
1910,  are  94  in  London  and  179  in  the  provinces.  It  is  estimated 
that  under  the  proposals  now  under  consideration  a  further  reduction 
could  be  effected  of  225  in  London  and  943  in  the  provinces.  At 
the  same  time  some  increase  may  be  looked  for  in  the  number  of 
appointments  within  the  Post  Office  service  for  which  boy  messengers 
will,  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  are  accepted,  be 
eligible  in  future.  During  1909  1,615  messengers  obtained  such 
situations,  but  it  is  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  various  schemes 
already  adopted  or  under  consideration,  about  1,900  boys  can  be 
provided  for  annually  with  the  service. 


The  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April  contains  an  article  entitled 
"  A  Problem  in  Age-Distribution,"  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Lotka  and 
Dr.  F.  P.  Sharpe,  in  continuation  of  a  paper  contributed  by 
Mr,  Lotka  to  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxiv  (1907),  on 
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"  Studies  on  the  Mode  of  Growth  of  Material  Aggregates."  Part  of 
this  was  devoted  to  a  theoretical  investigation  of  the  age-distribution 
and  other  properties  of  a  human  community.  It  was  shown  that  if 
the  age-distribution  is  assumed  to  be  of  a  fixed  form,  and  if  the 
effects  of  immigration  and  emigration  are  negligible,  a  knowledge 
of  the  "life-table"  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  theoretical  values 
for  the  birth-rate,  death-rate,  and  age-distribution.  For  England 
and  AVales,  during  the  decade  1871-80,  these  values  agreed  closely 
with  those  observed,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 


Observed. 

Calculiited. 

Age— 

35—45 

45-55 

55-65 

65-75 

Over  75  .... 

Total 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Birth-rate  per  head  .... 
Death-rate        „ 
Age— 

0—  5 

003546 
002139 

136 
120 
107 

97 

89 
147 

00352 
00211 

138 
116 
106 
97 
87 
148 

113 
86 
59 
33 
13 

116 
87 
59 

5—10 

33 

10—15 

15—20 

13 

20—25 

25—35 

1,000 

i,ooo 

The  later  article  investigates  whether  the  "fixed "form  of  the 
age-distribution  found  in  the  earlier  pajDer  is  also  a  "stable"  one, 
i.e.,  whether  a  given  population  will  spontaneously  return  to  this 
fixed  distribution  after  a  small  displacement  therefrom.  The 
authors  ascertain  what  would  be  the  age-distribution  at  any  time, 
when  that  at  some  previous  instant  is  known  and  the  "  life-table  " 
and  data  of  procreation  are  available.  Some  complex  mathematics 
is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  the  "  fixed  "  age-distribution  is  a  "  stable  "  one.  If, 
therefore,  through  a  temporary  disturbance  of  otherwise  constant 
conditions  (for  example,  the  elimination  of  an  appreciable  number 
of  adult  males  by  war)  the  age-distribution  is  altered,  it  will  quickly 
return  to  its  previous  form. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs,  Commonwealth 
Statistician,  a  copy  of  a  Paper  he  has  published  under  the  title 
"  Studies  in  statistical  representation:  on  the  nature  and  computa- 
"  tion  of  the  cm-ve  y  =  Aa;"^c'«''"  {Journal  of  the  lioyal  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  vol.  xliv,  1911).  The  curve  is  an  extremely  flexible 
end,  capable  of  taking  a  great  variety  of  forms,  including  the 
normal  curve  of  errors  and  forms  resembling  Professor  Pearson's 
frequency  curves,  but  the  mathematical  treatment  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  convenient.  Practical  methods  of  fitting  are  suggested, 
based  on  the  selection  of  groups  of  four  ordinates  and  the  averaging 
of    the   results   obtained    from    the    different    groups:    no    actual 
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exnmples  of  fitting  arc  shown,  but  a  numhov  of  figures  illustrate 
the  forms  that  the  equation  can  give,  and  the  properties  of  the 
curve  are  studied  in  detail. 


In   the  Vroceedings  of  tite  Royal  Sorirf;/  of  Eilinhiinjlt,  vol.  xxxi, 
p.  262,  Dr.  John  Brownlee  returns  to  the  problem  of  the  distrilnition 
of  an  epidemic  in  space  and  time,  a  problem  which  he  had  also 
considered  on  a  previous  occasion  {ihid.  June,  1906).     The  distribu- 
tion of  an  epidemic  in  space  depends  fundamentally  on  the  solution 
given  by  Professor  Pearson  for  the  problem  of  "  lianclom  Migration  " 
(Dulau  and  Co.,  1906),  for  the  distance  from  which  friends  come  to 
visit   a   sick   person,   or  the  distance  a  sick  person  travels  while 
developing  the  disease,  determines  the  sulisequent  appearance  of 
cases.      To  a  first  approximation,  the  distribution  is  given  by  a 
normal  surface,  in  which  x  and  y  are,  of  course,  independent,  and 
the  standard  deviation  is  proportional  to  the  average  distance  of 
travel.     Dr.  Brownlee  now   considers   the   effect    on  the  ultimate 
distribution  if  (1)  the  source  of  infection  l)e  taken  to  cover  a  certain 
area,  and  not  as  a  point ;  and  (2)  if  the  mean  travel  Ije  not  regarded 
as  uniform.     In  his  previous  memoir  the  author  also  showed  that,  if 
the  infectivity  of  the  disease  might  be  assumed  to  die  out  at  a 
uniform   rate,  the  distribution  of  the  number  of  cases  with  time 
followed  the  normal  law ;  he  now  takes  into  account  the  effect  on 
the  distribution  of  supposing  that  there  are  a  number  of  different 
infectivities  which  die  out  at  different  rates.     At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Paper  are  given  some  exceedingly  interesting  examples  of  the 
theory  of  migration  as  applied  to  animals  and  plants.     In  one  case 
a  number  of  water  fleas  (Dnphnia  pidex)  were  released  from  a  tube 
in  the  centre  of  a  flat  dish  and  instantaneously  photographed  at  a 
suitable  moment;  the  results  showed  a  very  close  concordance  with 
theory.      The  distributions  of  hawkbits   {Aparcjia  Impida)  from  a 
sloping   bank   on    to  terraces,   where    they   were   prevented    fiom 
seeding  owing  to  continual  mowing,  affords  an  example  of  migration 
from  an  area  bounded  by  a  straight  line,  and  again  the  concordance 
with  theory  is  as  close  as  could  be  expected. 


We  have  received  from  M.  Joseph  Lottin  a  reprint  of  three 
articles,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Les  regularit^s  statistiques  :  un 
"  chapitre  de  la  logique  inductive,"  Avhich  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Revue  Ndo-Scolastique  de  Philosoj^hie.  The  first  article  deals  with  the 
philosophical  theorj^  of  the  mean,  and  the  application  of  means  in 
the  sciences  of  observation.  M.  Lottin  emphasises  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  between  the  objective  mean — the  approximate 
value  of  a  really  existing  magnitude — and  the  sulijective  mean,  the 
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synthesis  of  several  distinct  magnitudes,  a  distinction  on  which 
Quetelet  so  frequently  insisted.  The  tendency  to  assimilate  the 
the  latter  to  the  former  and  to  argue  as  to  the  constancy  of  the 
mean  in  the  future  will,  in  general,  be  unjustified.  In  the  second 
article  on  "Le  calcul  des  probabilites  et  les  regularit^s  statistiques," 
M.  Lottin  considers  the  deduction  of  the  law  of  large  numbers  from 
the  hypothesis  of  a  constant  cause  with  accidental  causes  supei'- 
posed  thereon,  and  from  the  hypothesis  of  variable  common  causes 
respectively :  the  mere  observation  of  convergence  towards  a  mean 
does  not  enable  us  to  differentiate  between  these  two  hyjjotheses. 
In  the  concluding  article  "Le  concept  de  loi  dans  les  regularites 
"  statistiques  "  is  discussed.  Historically,  M.  Lottin  concludes,  the 
method  of  statistics  appears  as  an  application  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  :  logically,  it  is  related 
to  the  method  of  induction,  of  which  it  constitutes,  in  fact,  the 
preliminary  stage. 

A  translation  of  the  new  Swedish  Customs  Tariff  Law,  which 
comes  into  force  on  December  1,  1911,  has  been  prepared  and 
ssued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  [Cd-5-464,  price  g^d.\  The  establish- 
ment of  the  new  tariff  will  synchronise  with  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  commercial  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Germany,  by 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the  rates  of  duty  leviable  under 
t  he  present  Swedish  tariff  are  "  conventionalised."  The  classifi- 
cation of  articles  adopted  in  the  new  tariff  difters  considerably 
from  that  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  the  rates  of  duty  now  in  force 
on  the  articles  as  classified  in  the  new  tariff  are  shown  in  this 
return  as  far  as  possible  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


It   is   announced  that  Mr.   Edgar  J.  Harper  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Statistical  Officer  to  the  London  County  Council. 


In  view  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the 
Coronation,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Council  to  alter  the  date  of 
the  June  Ordinary  Meeting  from  June  20  to  June  13.  At  this 
Meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  5.30  p.m.,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  Sir  J.  A.  Baiues,  C.S.I. ,  Honorary  Vice-President, 
will  read  a  short  Paper  entitled  "  Under  the  Crown."  On  the  same 
day,  at  4  p.m.,  the  President  and  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the 
Society  will  be  "At  Home"  to  Fellows  and  their  friends  at  the 
Society's  House.  A  display  of  calculating  machines  and  other 
mechanical  appliances  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  statistical 
work  has  been  arranged  for  the  occasion.  The  annual  General 
Meeting  will  take  place  on  June  15. 
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United  Kingdom — 

The  Accountant,  1911 — 

Ajml  8 — "Debentures,"  or  <i  criticism  of  floating  charges,  with 
special  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Company  Law  Amend- 
ment Committee  :  Gibson  (J.  Grant). 
April  29 — Accountants'  work  under  the  Public  Trustee  Act : 
Stewart  (C.  J.).  Reserves,  aniuuties,  and  sinking  funds : 
Spicer  {Ernest  Evan). 
Mail  6 — Balance  sheet  values  and  reserve  funds :  Hamilton 
{IF.  R). 

Accountants'  Magazine.  Mat/,  1911  —  School  Board  audits  :  Cliarlton 
{E  F.). 

Banhrs'  Magazine.  Mag,  1911 — Progress  of  banking  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  1910.  No.  4.  Proportion  of  cash  to 
deposits.  The  Indian  currency.  Canadian  lianking,  1910. 
Gold  reserves  :  internal  and  external  views. 

Financial  Bevieio  of  Eevietvs.  May,  1911 — International  crises  and 
the  price  of  Consols :  Hill  {The  Eight  Hon.  Fiscoiint).  Profes- 
sional men  and  their  investments :  Loiuenfeld  {Henry).  The 
legal  position  of  British  investors  in  Russia :  Heyldng  {His 
Excellency  Earon  A.).  How  women  may  achieve  investment 
.success. 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  April,  1911 — The  Burwell 
small  holdings  after  four  years  of  tenancy :  Eiggle  {J.  //.). 
Osier  and  willow  cultivation  :  Ellmore  {IF.  Faulgrave)  and  Olcey 
{Thomas).     Inquiry  into  methods  of  sampling  milk. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.  April,  1911 — On  the  valua- 
tion of  the  liabilities  of  an  insurance  company  under  its 
employers'  liability  contracts:  Fenman  {JFilliam).  On  staff 
pension  funds  :  the  progress  of  the  accumulation  of  the  funds  ; 
the  identity  of  a  valuation  with  the  future  progress  of  a  fund ; 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  funds  which  are  insolvent ;  and 
sundry  observations  :  Manly  {Henry  IF.).  Note  on  accumula- 
tion formulas :  Thomas  {E.  C).  Departmental  committee  on 
superannuation  funds  of  railway  companies.  Tables  put  in 
by:  Hardy  {G.  F.).  Legal  notes:  Barrand  {Arthur  Ehys). 
Note  on  stamp  duties  :  Robertson  {J.  E.). 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.  May,  1911 — Gilbart  lectures, 
1911:  Paget  {Sir  John).  The  continued  increase  of  dividend 
coupons^  with  a  proposal  for  a  system  of  clearing  :  Eannett 
{H.  H). 

Public  Health.  May,  1911 — The  treatment  of  phthisis  by 
industrial  insurance,  with  special  reference  to  the  Benenden 
Sanatorium :  Lister  {T.  D.).  Methods  of  calculating  mid- 
year populations :  Mostyn  (S.  G.).  The  notification  of  still- 
births :  Lyster  {R.  A.). 

Surveyais'  Institution.      Transactions.      Session    191Q-11.     Fol.  43. 
Part  9 — Annual  licence  value  :  Dinwiddy  (Z)om(4')., 
VOL.  LXXIV.      PART  VI.  §  P 
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United  Kingdom — Confd. 

United  Empire.     {Royal  Colonial  Institute  Journal.)     1911  — 
jipril — Empire  trade  relations  :  Morgan  {Ben  H.). 
]\l(X}j — Sierra  Leone  and  its  commercial  expansion.     Part   1  : 
Alldridge  {T.  J.).      The   Universities    of   Australia :    Inglis 
(Gordon).       Newfoundland    and    the    naval    movement    in 
Canada :  McGrath  {P.  T.). 

United  States— 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  No.  91.  Nofemher,  1910 — Working 
hours  of  wage-earning  women  in  selected  industries  in  Chicago  : 
Ohenauer  (Marie  L.).  Labor  laws  declared  unconstitutional : 
Cla^rk  (Lindley  I).).  Old-age  and  invalidity  pension  laws  of 
Germany,  France  and  Australia.  Review  of  labor  legislation 
of  1910:  Clark  (Lindley  D.).  Laws  of  various  states  relating 
to  labor  enacted  since  January  1,  1910.  Cumulative  index  of 
labor  laws  and  decisions  relating  thereto. 

.Journal  of  Political  Economy.  April,  1911 — The  state  debt  of 
Ohio  :  Boqavt  (Ernest  L.).  Rates  of  interest  and  the  prices  of 
investment  securities,  1890-1909:  Mitchell  (Wesley  6'.).  The 
socifil-economic  classes  of  the  population  of  the  Unitecl  States. 
11 :  Hourwich  (Isaac  A.).  Magazine  advertising  and  the  postal 
deficit :  Haney  (Lewis  H.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministere  des  Finances.  March,  1911 — 
Produits  des  contributions  indirectes  pendant  I'ann^e  1910. 
Les  recettes  des  theatres  et  spectacles  de  Paris  en  1910. 
Allemagne. — LTmpot  sur  la  plus-value  immoliiliere.  (Loi  du 
14  F^vrier  1911.)  Allemagne. — La  banque  de  I'empire  en 
1910. 
Journal  des  Economistes.  April,  1911 — La  capture  et  I'^change : 
Guyot  (Yves).  Legislation  protectrice  du  sol  montagneux  en 
France :  Fabre  (L.  A.).  Le  systeme  de  banque  en  Angleterre  : 
Raffalovich  (A.).  LTnfluence  des  primes  sur  une  Industrie  et  une 
coionie  fran9aises  :  Belief  (Daniel).  La  conference  de  Washing- 
ton de  mai  1911  :  Jacq  (Fernand).  La  loi  sur  les  retraites 
ouvrieres  et  paysannes.  Les  mesures  preparatoires  d'applica- 
tion  :  Bellom  (Maurice).  Le  XV^  congres  de  credit  populaire  : 
Francois  (G.). 
Journal  de  la  Socidte  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  April,  1911 — Rapport 
du  tresorier  sur  les  comptes  de  I'annee  1910,  la  situation 
financiere  et  le  budget  de  1911:  Matrat  (Paul).  Les  chemi- 
neaux  de  I'epargne  :  Neymarck  (Alfred). 
La  Riforme  Sociale,  1911 — 

April  16 — La  crise  des  oeuvres  charitables  :  Cilleuls  (Alfred  des). 
Le  travail  a  domicile  :  Hans  (Pierre).  Ce  qu'  on  pent  attendre 
du  contrat  collectif  :  Bureau  (P.). 
]\f(iy  1 — L'Association  a  but  economique  appliquee  a  I'organisa- 
tion  des  classes  moyennes :  Dufourmantelle  (Maurice).  Les 
types  sociaux  de  simple  I'ecolte  et  d'extraction  dans  la  region 
parisienne :  Charpin  (Fn'deric).  La  mouvement  Economique 
et  social.     Pays  de  langue  fran^aise  :  Lepelletier  (F.). 
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Germany — 

Archie  far  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Socialpolitih.  March,  1911 — 
Ueberden  Riickgang  der  Ge1)urten-  luid  Sterbeziffer  :  Ohlenhertj 
{Prof.  K.).  Das  Gesetz  des  almehmendeu  Bodenertrages. 
Positive  13arstellung  :  Esslen  (Prof.  Joseph).  Das  Polizeirecht 
in  den  Yereiiiigten  Staaten  :  Hatscheck  {Prof.  JhUhs).  Arbeit 
nnd  Arbeitsbetrieb  in  den  osterreichischen  Strafanstalten  : 
Her:  {Prof.  Hugo).  Ueber  die  Arbeitsmittel  zur  Herstellung 
bibliographischer  und  historischer  Schriften  iiber  die  moderne 
Arbeiterbewegung :  MicJtels  {Prof.  Pohert).  Das  philosophisch- 
okonomische  System  des  Marxismus :  Vorlander  {Prof  Karl). 
Die  deutschen  Gewerkschaften  im  Jahre  1910. 

Deutsches  StatisfiscJies  Zentralblatt.  April,  1911 — Staatswissen- 
schaftliche  Forschungsinstitute  :  Schmid  {Dr.  Ferdinand). 

JahrbucJter  ftir  Naiionahikonomie  und  Statistik  {Conrad's).  April, 
1911 — Das  Progressionsprinzip  in  der  Besteuerung  :  Schiinhei/der 
{K.).  Der  Ausbau  des  Arbeitsnachweises  :  JFolff  {Hellmiith). 
Der  neueste  Stand  des  deutschen  Genossenschaftswesens : 
Abclsdorff  {JFalter).  Der  Anteil  der  verschiedenen  privaten 
Unterneliniungsformen  und  der  ofFentlichen  Betriebe  am 
deutschen  Wirtschaftsleben :  Passow  {Richard).  Neuere 
Schriften  iiber  das  Geldwesen  :  Lexis  {IF.). 

Zeitschrift  fur  SocialwissenscJiaft.  Heft  4.  1911 — Kritische  Be- 
trachtungen  iiber  den  Aufbau  unserer  gewerblichen  Betriebs- 
statistik  {continued  in  next  issue,  Heft  5,  1911):  Passow  (//.). 
Die  AVertung  des  Luxus  {continued  in  next  issue,  Heft  5,  1911) : 
Mayer  {Adolf).  "Wirtschaft  und  Recht  {continued  in  ne.rt  issue, 
Heft  5, 1911):  ?^oigt  {A.).  Beitriige  zur  Geldtheorie.  Die  Erford- 
ernisse  des  Geldes  {continued  in  next  issue.  Heft  5, 191 1) :  Hei/n  {0.). 

Zeitschrift  f fir  Fersicherungs-JFissenschaft.  Mag,  1911 — Der  Selbst- 
mord  als  mitversichertes  Ereignis  der  Todesfallversicherung  : 
Rothauge  {Dr.).  Die  Sterblichkeits-  und  Invaliditatsverhaltnisse 
des  Lokomotivpersonals  deutscher  Eisenbahnen :  Braun  { — ). 
Die  Frage  der  Unanfechtbarkeit  der  Seeversicherungstaxe : 
Rehm  (Prof).  Die  Kriegsversicherung  bei  den  offentlichen 
Feuerversicherungsanstalten  der  deutschen  Bundestaaten : 
JFehherg  {Dr.).  Die  Xormativbedingungen  in  der  Haftptlicht- 
versicherung  und  das  Versicherungsvertragsgesetz :  Unfried  { — ). 
Zur  Frage  des  Anlagezwangs  der  Yersicherungsgesellschaften  : 
Mueller  {Dr.).  Die  deutsche  Steuergesetzgebung  seit  1906  in 
ihrer  Becleutung  fiir  die  Privatversicherung  :   JFerfheirner  {Dr.). 

Italy — 

Giornale'  degli  Economisti  e  Rivista  di  Statistica.     March,  1911 — 

L'Economia  e  la  meccanica  ;  De  Ruggiero  ((?.).     La  classe  conta- 

dina  in  Russia  e  le  sue  condizioni  economico  sociali :  Nina  (Z-.). 

Uno  studio  ufficiale  del  commercio  estero  italiano :  Giretfi  {E.). 

La  questione  delle  trebbiatrici  a  Ravenna  :  Caroncini  {A.). 
La  Riforma  Sociale.      March-April,   1911 — Fiscalismo   sociale   ed 

acqua  potabile  :  Einaudi  {Luigi).     Per  una  legge  sulla  caccia  : 

Roncali   {A.).      Lo    studio    della    contabilita    di    stato   nelle 

universitfi  italiane :  Garelli  {A.). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  month  ended  May  8,  1911,  the  Society  has  received 
the  publications  enumerated  below. 

JSfote. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  Init 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Argentine  Republic — 

Agriculture.  Siiperficie,  PoMacioii,  Ferro-Carriles,  Cultivos  y  Ganados. 
Resumen  general.     Map,  folded.     1911.     (The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 

Bulgaria — 

Census.  Resultats  preliminaires  du  Recensenient  general,  31  Docembre  1910. 
Nombres  de  la  population  par  localites.  4to.  1911.  (The  Director- 
General  of  Statistics.) 

Elections.  Statistique  des  elections  des  deputes  pour  hi  xiv-eme  Assciublee 
nationale  ordinaire.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Dsumark — 

Agriculture.  I/Agriculture  en  Danemai'k  depuis  le  milieu  du  19''  Sieclc. 
4to.     1911.     (The  State  Statistical  Bureau.) 

France — 

Paris.  Eecueil  de  Statistique  municipale  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  1910.  No.  1. 
1"  Annee.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Germany — 

Die  Branntweinbrennerei  und  Branutweiiibesteucrung  .  .  .  Aviihrend  1909-10. 

4io.     1911.     (The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Veroifentlichuiigen    des    Reichskolonialamtcs.      Nr.    1.    Din   BaumAvoUfrage. 

Dentschrift  iiber  Produktion  und  Verbrauch  von  Baunuvolle  Massunhmca 

gegen  die  Baumn-ollnot.     viii  +  341  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (Purchajscd.) 
Baden.     Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Grossherzogtlium  Baden.    1895-1903. 

19061909.     9  Tols.,  hi.  8vo.     1897-1909.     (The  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Hung-ary    - 

Births,  &c.  Mouvement  de  la  population  dans  les  Pavs  de  la  Sainte  Couvonue 
Hongroise  en  1906,  1907  ct  1908.  8vo.  1910.  (The  Central  Statistical 
Bureau.) 

Luxemburg-,  Grand  Duchy  of— 

Berufs-  und  Gewerbeziililung,  1907.  Band  1,  Gewerbliciie  Betriebsstatistik. 
1.  Zahl  der  Gewerbebetriebe  und  der  darin  beschiiftigten  Personen.  8vo. 
1910.     (Major  P.  G.  Craigie.) 

Netherlands — 

Agriculture.     Verslag  over  den  Landbouw  in  Nederland  over  1906  und  1938. 

2  Tols.,  8vo.     1909.     (Mr.  B.  C.  Wallis.) 
Veetelling  1910.      Bcknopt  Verslag  der  van   20  Mei-20  Juni  1910 

geliouden  Veetelling.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
.Census.     Resultats  du  neuvienie  recensement  de  la  population  an  31  decembre 

1909.     Premiere  Partie.     4to.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Norway — 

Alcoholic  beverages.  Statistique  des  boissons  alcooliques :  1.  Consommation 
de  I'cau-de-vie,  du  vin  et  de  la  biere  en  Norvege.  1814  a  190;).  (Nr.  124.) 
8vo.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Birtlis,  &c.  Mouvement  de  la  ])oiralation  pendant  1901  a  1905.  Re-unio 
pour  la  periode  quinquennalc  190i  a  1905.     (Nr.  123.)     8vo.     1910,     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countx-ies — Could. 
Russia — 
Finland — 

Births,  &c'.     Mouvement  de  la  Population  ile  Fiulaiule  en  1907  ot  1908. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Elections,     filections  pour  la  Diete  en  1909.    8vo.     1910.     (W.) 

Switzerland — 

Census.  Eesultats  dii  reoensenienL  ft'cl6i'al  ties  eulreprises  agricoles,  indus- 
tricUes  et  commercialcs,  1905.  Vol.  1.  Les  entreprises  et  lo  noiubre  des 
personnes  actives  dans  ces  entreprises.  8''  fasc.  Suisse  et  Cantons.  4to. 
1908.     (Mr.  A.  D.  Webh.) 

United  States — 

Census  Bureau.     Special  Kepoi-ts.     Statistics  of  Cities  having  a  population  of 

over  s 0,000  :  1908.     4to.     1910.     (The  Bureau.) 
I  abour.     Eeport  on  Condition  of  Woman  and  Ciiild  Wage-Earners  in  the 

United  States.     In  19  volumes.     Vol.  111.  Glass  induatrj.     (Senate  Doc. 

No.  G15.)     8vo.     1911.     (The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour.) 
Mineral  Products  of   the   United  States.     Calendar  years  1900-09.     Sheet. 

1911.     (The  U.S.  Geological  Survey.) 
Connecticut.     Labour.     24th  Eeport  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  two 

Tears  ended  November  30,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (Tlie  Bureau.) 
Massachusetts.     Special  Report  on  Cost  of  Retirement  Systems  for  State  and 

County  Employees  in  Massachusetts.     101  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (The  Bureau 

of  Statistics.) 
Minnesota.      12th   Biennial   Eeport   of   Bureau    of   Labor,    Industries   and 

Commerce  for  1909-10.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Commissioner  of  Labor) 
Boston.     Finance.     Special  Publications.      No.  17.     Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures   of    Ordinary    Revenue,    1905-09.      4to.      1910.       (The    Statistics 

Department.) 

(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
Australia,  Commonwealtli  of — 

IVestern  Austral /a.  Statistical  view  of  eighty-one  years'  progress  in  Western 
Australia,  1829-1909.     11  pp.,  fol.     1911.     (The  Registrar-General.) 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Census.  Fifth  Census  of  Canada,  1911.  Instructions  to  Oflicers,  Commis- 
sioners and  Enumerators.  [With  translation  in  French.]  8vo.  1911. 
(The  Census  and  Statistics  Ottice.) 

Supplements  to  Canada  Gazette,  1910,  containing  Proclamations  as  to 

the  census  and  tlie  forms  to  be  used.     Fol.     1910.     (id.) 


(c)   United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom — 

Accidents.     Report  of  Pepartmental  Committee  on  Accidents  in  places  under 

the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts.     [Cd-5535.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Report  of  Departmental  Connnittee  on  Rescue  and  Aid  in  case  of 

Accidents  in  Mines.     [Cd-5o50.]     1911.     (Id.) 
Canada.     Tariif  relations  between  United  States  and  Dominion  of  Canatla. 

[Cd-5516.]     1911.     (Id.) 
Canada  and   United    States.      Reports  from  His   ]\lajesty's  Ambassador  at 

Washington  respecting  a  Reciprocal  Tariff  Arrangement  between  Canada 

and  the  United  States.     [Cd-5o23.]     1911.     (Id.) 
Census  of  Production  (1907).     Preliminary  Tables  Summarising  Results  of 

Returns   received   nnder   the    Act,    1906.     Part   viii.     [Cd-5621.]     1911. 

(The  Census  of  Produi-tion  Office.) 
Colonial  Reports.     No.  75.     The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 

West  Indies.     [Cd-5515.]     15  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (Purchased.) 
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(c)   United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Cost  of  Living  in  American  Towns.  Report  of  Inquiry  by  Board  of  Trade 
into  Working  Class  Rents,  Housing  and  Retail  Prices,  Rates  of  Wages  in 
certain  occupations  in  the  Principal  Industrial  Towns  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  With  Introductory  Memorandum  and  a  Comjiarison  of  Condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  [Cd-5609.]  1911. 
(The  Labour  Department,  Board  of  Trade.) 

Payment  of  Members  (British  Dominions).      (80.)     1911.     (Purchased.) 

Poor.  Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress.  Appendix 
Vol.  34.  Alphabetical  lists  of  oral  and  non-oral  witnesses.  [Cd-5442.] 
1911.      (The  Commission.) 

Post  Office.  First  Report  of  Standing  Committee  on  Boy  Labour  in  Post 
Office,  with  instructions  by  Postmaster  Greneral  in  connection  therewith. 
[Cd-5504.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 

Public  Accounts  Committee.  Copy  "  of  Epitome  of  Reports  from  Committees 
of  Public  Accounts,  1857  to  1910,  and  of  Treasury  Minutes  thereon,  with 
Index."     (36.)     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Referendum.  Reports  from  His  Majesty's  RepresentatiTCs  abroad  respecting 
the  Institution  known  as  the  Referendum.     [Cd-5D22.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Religion.  Royal  Commission  on  Church  of  England  and  other  Religious 
bodies  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Vol.  ri.  Appendices  to  Minutes  of 
Evidence.  Nonconformist  County  Statistics.  [Cd-5437.]  1911.  (The 
Commission.) 

Sweden.  Translation  of  New  Swedish  Customs  Tariff  Law,  to  come  into  force 
from  December  1, 1911 ;  with  comparison  of  new  and  existing  rates  of  duty. 
[Cd-5464.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 

Telephones.  Charges,  number  of  miles  of  lines,  and  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture in  each  country  of  Europe.     (316.)     1911.     {Id.) 

Trade  Marks.  Reports  from  His  Majesty's  Representatives  abroad  on  Laws 
in  force  in  principal  Foreign  Countries  to  prevent  sale  or  importation  of 
goods  bearing  a  false  indication  of  origin.     [Cd-5531.]     8vo.     1911.    {Jd.) 

Great  Britain — 

Journal  of  Board  of  Agricultui'e.  General  Index,  Vols,  i — x,  September,  1894, 
to  March,  1904.  Vols,  xi— xvii,  April,  1904,  to  March,  1911.  2  vols.,  Bvo. 
1911.     (The  Board  of  Agriculture.) 

England  and  Wales — 

Local  Grovernment  Board.  39th  Annual  Peportof  Local  Government  Board, 
1909-10.  Supplement  containing  Report  on  Shellfish  otlier  than  oysters  in 
relation  to  disease.  By  H.  T.  Bulstrode,  M.D.,  with  introduction  bv  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  J3oard.     [Cd-5313.]     Bvo.     1911.     (The  Board.) 

Poor  Relief.  Statement  with  regard  to  persons  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief 
on  December  31,  1910,  who  received  Old  Age  Pensions  and  ceased  to  be 
chargeable  to  Guardians  during  the  four  weeks  ended  January  28,  1911. 
[Cd-5612.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 

Scotland — 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock.  Minutes  of  Evidence  t:iken  before  Departmental 
Committee  on  Work  of  Congested  Districts  (Scotland)  Commissioners  for 
Improvement  of  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock.  [Cd-5509.]  1911. 
(Purchased.) 

Census.  The  Population  of  Scotland,  of  each  Civil  County,  and  of  Burghs  of 
20,000  inhabitants  and  over,  on  April  2,  1911.  Supplement  to  Monthly 
Returns  of  Registrar- General  of  Scotland.  1911.  3  pp.,  Bvo.  1911. 
(The  Registrar-General.) 

(d)  Aiitliors,  &c. 

Ampere  {A.  M.).     Considerations  sur  la  Theorie  Matheiuatique  da  Jeu.     63  pp., 

sm.  4to.     Lyon,  1802.     (Mr.  G.  Udny  Yiile.) 
Baah    {Augu.^t).      Zur    Frage    der   Arbeitslosenvoi'sicherung,   der   Arbeitsver- 

mittelung  iind  der  Arbeitsbcschaifimg.     vii  +  389  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1911. 

(Purchased.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Contd. 
Bois  {Joseph).     Le  Socialismo    ct   la    Coiiqiiote  do3   Paysans.     A    fnivcrs   les 
campagnos  Bourboiinaises.     110  pp.,  sni.  Svo.     Pai'i?,  1911.     (Marcel  KiviTTc 
ct  Cie.) 
Fisher    {Irving).      The   purcliasiiip;   power   of   moncj',    its  determination  and 
i-elation  to  credit,  interest  and  crises,     xxii  +  505  pp.,  8ro.     New  York,  1911. 
(Maemillan  and  Co.) 
Frankel    {Lee   K.)    and    Daivson    {Miles   M.).      Workin^nien's    Insurance    in 
Europe.     Eussell  Sage  Foundation.     8to.     New  York,  1910.     (Tlie  Charities 
Publication  Committee.) 
Gibbon  {I.    G.).      Unemployment  insurance,  a  study  of   schemes  of    assisted 
insurance.     A  recoi'd  of  research  in  the  University  of  London,  with  preface 
by  Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouso.     354  +  27  pp.,  8vo.     1911.     (P.  S.  King  and 
Son). 
Graham  {William).     Tlie  One  Pound  Note  in  the  history  of  hanking  in  Great 
Britain.     (Second  edition),     xv  +  410  pp.,  8vo.     Kdinburgli,  1911.     (James 
Thin.) 
Qroschio   {31.   loaniie  Aiiirea).     Logica    Probabilivm  in   Artivm   Practicarvm 
Svbsidivm    Adornata.      352    pp.,    sm.    Svo.      Halae    jMagdebvrgicae,    17<)4, 
(Mr.  a.  Udny  Yule.) 
Harris  {G.  3Ioiitac)u).     Problems  of   Local   Govc-rnment.     ix  +  464   pp.,  8vo. 

London,  1911.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Heron  {David).     Mental  Defect,  Mal-Nutrition,  and  the  Teiicher's  Appreciation 
of  Intelligence.     A  reply  to  criticisms  of  the  Memoir  on  "  The  Iniluence  of 
DefectiTe  Physique  and  Unfavourable  Home  Environment  on  the  Intelligence 
of  School  Children."     34  pp.,  Svo.     1911.     (Tlie  Author.) 
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Tntrodudory. 

The  subject  of  crop  reporting  was  last  brought  before  the  Eoyal 
Statistical  Society  in  a  Paper  contributed  to  the  Journal  ^  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Godfrey,  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  "  Methods  of  Crop  Reporting  in  Different  Countries."  In 
that  Paper  the  author  described  the  different  systems  in  use  in 
different  countries  in  preparing  statements  of  the  condition  of  the 
principal  crops  during  growth  and  forecasts  of  their  yields.  Broadly 
speaking  the  different  systems  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
one,  the  "descriptive  class,"  comprising  those  systems  in  which 
words  which  possess  no  definite  quantitative  value  are  used  to 
describe  the  prospects  of  crops ;  the  other,  the  "  numerical  class," 
comprising  those  systems  in  which  quantitative  estimates  are  made 
of  the  probable  yield  of  the  crops.  Each  class  contains  a  variety 
of  methods,  and  the  "descriptive"  class  includes  several  methods 
which  at  first  sight  might  be  considered  quantitative  but  are  really 
not  so.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  Paper,  however,  to 
enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  "  numerical "  as 
compared  with  the  "descriptive"  systems.  It  may  be  enough  to 
mention  that  the  method  of  crop  reporting  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  their  monthly 
statistical  service  is  the  same  numerical  method  as  was  adopted  b}"  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  when  the  service 
of  reports  on  crop  prospects  was  established  in  1906.  In  this  method 
the  reports  express  the  probable  yield  of  the  crop  as  a  percentage  of 

1  Journal  of  Eoyal  Sfatisdcal  Society,  March,  1910,  p.  257. 
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the  average  yield  of  the  preceding  ten  years ;  thus,  if  the  j^rospects 
for  wheat  are  expressed  by  the  figure  102,  it  is  signified  that, 
judging  from  appearances  at  the  date  of  the  report,  the  yield  of 
wheat  is  likely  to  be  2  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  yield  of 
the  last  ten  years.  At  the  request  of  the  International  Agricultural 
Institute  the  same  method  has  been  adopted  by  some  countries 
which  previously  possessed  no  crop  reporting  service.  In  an  article 
appearing  in  The  Times  of  April  24  last,  the  Rome  correspondent  of 
that  journal  states  that  the  efficiency  of  the  "  numerical "  system 
(or  "  estimates  "  system  as  it  is  there  termed)  had  been  challenged 
by  the  advocates  of  the  "descriptive"  system  (system  of  "classifi- 
"  cation  ")  which  was  followed  by  some  leading  European  countries, 
and  the  matter  would  be  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Institute  held  at  Rome  during  the 
present  month. 

In  the  present  Paper,  however,  I  propose  to  direct  attention  to 
the  numerical  method  which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States,  and  was,  in  1908,  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture  also.  The  method  is  also  represented  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  reports  which  have  for  many  years  appeared  in  The  Times  on 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  crops  of  Great  Britain.  By 
this  method  the  condition  and  prospects  as  to  yield  of  a  crop  are 
numerically  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  what  is  described 
as  a  "  full  normal  "  crop  (in  the  United  States),  a  "  standard  "  crop 
(in  Canada),  or  a  "  normal "  crop  (in  The  Times). 

Definitions  of  a  normal  crop. 

The  Crop  Reporter,  published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  contains ^  a  definition  of  what  should  be  understood 
as  a  "  full  normal "  crop,  and  I  therefore  cpiote  it  fully,  as  follows 
(the  italics  are  as  in  the  original  article) : — 

"  To  begin  with,  a  full  normal  condition  is  not  an  average  condi- 
"  tion,  but  a  condition  above  the  average,  giving  promise  of  more 
"  than  an  average  crop. 

"Furthermore,  a  full  noi^mal  coiidition  does  not  indicate  ?^ perfect 
"  crop,  or  a  crop  that  is  or  promises  to  be  the  very  largest  in 
"  quantity  and  the  very  best  in  quality  that  the  region  reported 
"  upon  may  be  considered  capable  of  producing.  The  full  normal 
"indicates  something  less  than  this,  and  thus  comes  between  the 
"  average  and  the  possible  maximum,  being  greater  than  the  former 
"  and  less  than  the  latter. 

"  The  full  normal  condition  may  be  described  as  a  condition  of 
"  perfect  heal thfuln ess,  unimpaired  by  drought,  hail,  insects  or  other 

^  Crop  Hepoiier.  Dec-ember,  1908.  p.  97. 
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"  injurious  agency,  and  with  such  growth  and  development  as  may 
"  reasonably  be  looked  for  under  those  favourable  conditions.  As 
"  stated  in  the  instructions  to  correspondents,  it  does  not  represent  a 
"  crop  of  extraordinary  character  such  as  maybe  produced  here  and 
"  there  by  the  special  effort  of  some  highly  skilled  farmer  with 
"  abundant  means,  or  such  as  may  be  grown  on  a  bit  of  land  of 
"  extraordinary  fertility,  or  even  such  as  may  be  grown  quite 
"  extensively  once  in  a  dozen  years  in  a  season  that  is  extraordi- 
"  narily  favourable  to  the  crop  to  be  raised.  A  full  normal  crop 
"  in  short,  is  neither  deficient  on  the  one  hand  nor  extraordinarily 
"  heavy  on  the  other.  While  the  full  normal  condition  is  but  rarely 
"  reported  for  the  entire  corn,  wheat,  cotton  or  other  crop  area,  at 
"  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  year,  its  local  occurrence  is  by  no 
"  means  uncommon,  and  whenever  it  is  found  to  exist  it  should  be 
"  indicated  by  the  number  loo  .  .  .  . 

"  .  .  .  .  The  full  normal  not  being  everywhere  the  same,  in 
"  determining  how  near  the  condition  of  any  given  crop  is  to  it, 
"  correspondents  will  usually  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  a  definite 
"  idea  of  what  yield  per  acre  would  constitute  a  full  normal  crop 
"  in  their  respective  districts — that  is,  how  many  bushels,  pounds  or 
"  tons  per  acre  of  a  particular  crop  would  be  produced  in  a  season 
"  that  was  distinctly  but  not  exceptionally  favourable.  In  a  region 
"  where  30  bushels  of  corn  may  be  taken  as  the  full  normal  yield,  a 
"  condition  of  90  would  give  a  prospect  of  a  crop  of  27  bushels,  and 
"  80  a  crop  of  24  bushels  .... 

"  .  .  .  .  For  the  reason  that  the  full  normal  represented  by  100 
"  does  not  indicate  a  perfect  or  the  largest  possible  crop,  it  may 
"  occasionally  be  exceeded.  The  condition  may  be  so  exceptionally 
"  favourable  as  to  promise  a  ciop  that  will  exceed  the  full  normal, 
"and  it  w^ill  accordingly  have  to  be  expressed  by  105,  no  or 
"  whatever  other  figures  may  seem  warranted  by  the  facts — 105 
"  representing  5  per  cent,  above  the  full  normal ;  no,  10  per  cent., 
"  and  so  forth." 

The  definitions  of  a  "  standard  "  crop  published  by  the  Canadian 
Department,  and  of  a  "  normal "  crop  published  by  The  Times  are  not 
so  ample,  but  express  an  idea  very  similar  to  that  of  the  American 
Department.  ^  Thus  the  Census  and  Statistics  i/w/t//;/y,^  published  by 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  states: — "As  regards 
"  condition,  correspondents  were  instructed  to  make  the  basis  of 
"  comparison  that  of  a  standard,  which  as  applied  to  crops,  means 
"  the  condition  for  a  full  crop,  and  as  applied  to  live  stock  means  a 
"  healthy  and  thrifty  state.     In  each  case  100  represents  a  standard 

^   Census  and  Siali^/ics  Mont/tli/,  July,  1908. 
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"  condition,  and  any  number  above  or  below  loo  will  show  a  con- 
"  dition  better  than  or  not  as  good  as  a  standard."  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  condition  of  stock  being  expressed  in  a  numerical  form, 
but  it  is  surely  difficult  to  imagine  what  was  the  state  of  milch  cows 
which,  in  July,  1908,  were  reported  as  being  6  per  cent,  below 
standard  condition,  or  of  sheep  which  were  17  per  cent,  below 
standard  condition. 

The  Times^  describes  a  normal  crop  as  a  crop  "  of  perfect 
"  healthiness  and  exemption  from  injury  (due  to  insect  or  fungus 
"  pests,  drought  or  wet,  cold  or  frost),  with  average  growth  and 
"  development  for  the  time  of  year." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  above  definitions,  that  a  normal 
crop  has  no  definite  statistical  basis,  but  must  vary  in  the  judgment 
of  individual  correspondents.  Even  if  they  assign  a  definite  vahie 
in  bushels  or  tons  to  the  normal  crop,  their  estimate  is  very  likely 
to  be  affected  in  one  direction  or  the  other  by  the  degree  in  which 
one  part  of  such  a  definition  as  that  quoted  above  from  the  Crop 
Reporter  may  have  impressed  itself  on  their  mind  more  than  some 
other  part. 

Estimates  of  normal  condition  and  promise  for  the  decade 

1899-1908. 

In  the  following  table  the  average  condition  of  the  more  important 

crops  of  the  United  States,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  normal, 

is  given  for  each  month,  from  April  to  October,  so  far  as  reports  are 

published  :  — 

Table  I. 
[Ten  years,  1899-1908.] 


Crops. 

April. 

Miiy. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Septcciiber. 

October. 

Corn  (maize)  .... 







84-8 

82-6 

80-6 

79-2 

Winter  wheat ... 

86-6 

8G0 

80-5 

79-6 

— 

— 

— 

Spring        „     .... 

— . 

— 

92-6 

87-0 

811 

77-0 

— 

Oats 

— 

— 

88-4 

86-8 

831 

79-8 

— 

Barley 

— 

— 

90-6 

88-3 

861 

83-7 

— 

Rje 

89-2 

89-1 

89-4 

89-8 

87-9 

— 

— 

Buckwheat 

— 

— 

— 

— 

91-7 

86-4 

82-4 

Potatoes 

= 

89-5 

86-5 

91-0 
89-3 
840 

86-7 
90-0 
87-7 

80-4 
88-7 

75-9 

Kice 

87-1 

Hay 

Tobacco   

— 

81-4 

85-7 
80-8 

82-3 
80-6 

82-7 
73-6 

831 

Cotton 

670 

A  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  table  is  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  figures  may  be  regarded  as  giving  the  average  life- 
history  (or  life-table)  of  each  crop  for  the  ten  years  1899-1908.  Of 
the  twelve  crops,  eight  deteriorated  steadily  from  the  commencement, 

••   The  Times,  August  11,  1908. 
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the  process  being  most  marked  in  the  cases  of  spring  wheat,  potatoes, 
and  cotton,  and  least  so  for  maize.  Four  crops,  rye,  rice,  hay,  and 
tobacco,  improved  in  relation  to  the  normal  during  the  later  months 
of  the  season. 

The  next  table  gives  similar  particulars  for  six  crops  in  Great 
Britain,  extracted  from  the  reports  published  in  Tlie  Times.  The 
figures  represent  the  average  condition  of  the  crops,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  normal,  during  the  decade  1899-1908. 

Table  IT. 

[Ten  years,  1809-1908.] 


Crop. 

.Tuly. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Wheat   

Barley    

90-93 

88-55 
8806 
91-75 
89-89 

87-24 

92-50 
90-66 
88-84 
89-32 
90-34 
87-39 

9200 
90-14 
88-90 
88-00 
88-60 
87-31 

91-70 

89-00 

Oats   

89-31 

Beans              

8717 

Potatoes    

85-86 

Roots 

86-32 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  corn  crops  and  potatoes  and 
roots  improved  during  July  during  the  decade  1899-1908,  and 
oats  improved  a  little  more  in  August.  Beans,  however,  steadily 
deteriorated  after  July  1. 

I  have  not  quoted  the  figures  available  for  Canada,  as  the 
service  of  crop  reports  was  only  established  there  as  recently  as 
1908,  and  consequently  the  "standard  crop"  hardly  possesses  a 
statistical  history. 

Difficulties  in  the  interpretation  of  the  system. 
The  most  serious  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that  a  "  normal  " 
crop  has  no  statistical  basis,  and  consequently  the  figures  of 
a  crop  report,  using  percentages  of  the  "  normal "  as  its  method  of 
estimating,  cannot  by  themselves  convey  a  definite  meaning.  One 
recpiires  to  know  whether  a  crop  which  is  reported  as,  say,  95  per 
cent,  of  the  "  normal "  is  better  than  usual  or  worse  than  usual, 
and  this  need  is  recognised  in  the  United  States  reports  and  in 
those  of  The  Times,  for  both,  when  stating  the  condition  of  a  crop 
in  any  month  of  1909,  gave  also  the  average  condition  (quoted  in 
the  tables  above)  of  the  crop  in  the  same  month  of  the  previous 
decade.  Without  such  a  comparison  the  reports  would  lose  a  great 
deal  of  their  value,  and  this  being  so,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  method,  wherein  the  probable  yield  of  a  crop  is  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  the  average  yield  of  the  previous  ten  years,  should 
not  be  adopted  at  the  outset,  for  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to 
it  in  interpreting  the  reports. 
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It  should  be  understood,  in  this  connection,  that  a  ten-year 
average  is  not  necessarily  the  most  useful  average  to  adopt  in  all 
countries.  In  those  countries,  such  as  Canada,  Argentina,  and 
Asiatic  Eussia,  where  the  area  under  crops  is  rapidly  expanding 
year  by  year,  there  is  for  large  tracts  of  land  no  ten-year  average 
available,  and  the  averages  of  smaller  periods  are  a  necessity  if  a 
useful  comparison  is  to  be  made.  In  the  Eussian  crop  statistics  (not 
crop  forecasts)  a  five-year  average  is  actually  taken  as  a  standard  for 
comparison.  In  Great  Britain  a  ten-year  average  was  adopted  when 
the  official  system  of  annual  estimates  of  the  produce  of  the  crops  was 
started  in  188-i,  and  its  use  in  crop  forecasts  in  1906  was  thus  an 
extension  of  the  existing  practice. 

There  is  also  a  pitfall  awaiting  the  unwary  in  interpreting  the 
"  normal "  system,  which  may  best  be  explained  b}^  a  concrete 
example.  On  July  1  the  condition  of  wheat  may  be  stated  as 
90  per  cent,  of  the  normal,  the  ten-year  average  being  88  per  cent. ; 
on  August  1  the  condition  becomes  89  per  cent.  Does  this  mean 
that  wheat  is  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  than  at  July  1  ?  Yes, 
if  the  ten-year  average  for  August  1  is  still  88  per  cent.,  because 
on  July  1  wheat  was  2-3  per  cent,  above  the  ten-year  average 
condition,  and  at  August  1  I'l  per  cent,  above.  If,  however,  the  ten- 
year  average  for  August  1  was  not  88  but  86,  then  the  condition  of 
wheat  had  really  improved  since  July  1  to  3 "5  per  cent,  above  the 
ten-year  average.  This  comparison  with  the  ten-year  average 
condition  is  an  obvious  matter  for  the  expert,  but  perhaps  the 
majority  of  those  whom  a  crop  report  is  intended  to  benefit  might 
be  caught  in  that  trap. 

The  definitions  of  a  normal  crop  also  appear  to  aim  at  an 
attempt  to  describe  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  crop  by  one 
numerical  statement  covering  both.  In  proportion  as  this  aim  is 
adhered  to,  so  is  it  more  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  interpretation 
is  to  be  given  to  a  percentage  statement  in  terms  of  a  normal  crop ; 
in  practice,  however,  the  idea  of  quality  in  the  reports  appears  to 
recede  more  and  more  into  the  background,  and  the  forecasts  relate 
more  and  more  exclusively  to  the  yield  as  the  season  progresses. 
The  American  Department  does,  indeed,  give  a  separate  statement 
after  harvest  of  the  quality  of  crops,  expressing  it  as  a  percentage 
of  "  normal  quality."  It  seems  to  me  arguable  that  in  reports  on 
crops  in  their  earlier  stages  the  degree  of  healthfulness  must  be 
allowed  to  influence  estimates  of  the  probable  yield. 

The  value  of  a  normal  yield. 
In  the  definition  of  a  full  normal  crop  in  the  United  States, 
quoted  above,  it  is  stated  that  the  correspondents  of  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  would  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  a  definite  idea  of 
what  yield  per  acre  would  constitute  a  full  normal  crop  in  their 
respective  districts.  To  arrive  at  such  an  estimate  appears  in  itself  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  and  a  matter  upon  which  even  the  most  competent 
reporters  might  honestly  form  differing  opinions.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, that  the  local  correspondents  have  formed  satisfactory  estimates 
(though  no  absolute  test  of  the  estimates  thus  made  exists),  it  is  of 
interest  to  calculate  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  normal  yield  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  that  is,  the  yield  which  might  be  expected 
if  the  conditions  favourable  to  producing  normal  yields  in  individual 
districts  occurred  simultaneously,  so  that  every  district  produced  a 
normal  crop  in  the  same  season.  The  average  yield  for  the  United 
States  in  such  a  season  would  be  a  full  normal  yield. 

The  data  availaljle  for  making  the  calculation  of  what  were  the 
normal  yields  of  the  crops  during  the  ten  years,  1899-1908,  are 
(1)  the  ten-year  average  condition  and  promise  of  the  crop 
immediately  before  or  at  harvest,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
normal,  and  (2)  the  estimated  actual  harvest  yields  (the  average  of 
1899-1908  being  taken).  Table  I  gives  the  first  data,  the  necessary 
percentages  being  those  of  the  last  month  shown  for  each  crop.  The 
average  yields  of  each  crop  for  the  decade  1899-1908  have  been 
taken  from  the  Crop  Reporter.  The  value  of  the  normal  yield  is 
approximately  given  by  the  following  simple  calculation  : — - 

,     .  ,  1     «   T       1  Average  yield  of  decade  ,    ^ 

iSonnal  Yield  or  decade  =  -. ■ — Vr^ r-; r  x  100. 

Average  condition  at  harvest 

during  decade 

Shortly  after  I  first  gave  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
normal  crop  the  Crop  Reporter  appeared'^  with  a  short  article 
estimating  the  value  of  a  normal  yield  in  the  same  manner.  It  is 
there  pointed  out  that  the  calculation  is  approximate  because  a 
change  sometimes  occiu-s  in  a  crop  after  the  date  of  the  last 
condition  report  and  before  harvest,  and  also  because  the  data 
used  are  estimates  and  subject  to  errors  of  judgment. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  American  Department  practically 
excludes  from  consideration  the  suggestion  that  their  estimates  of 
condition  in  terms  of  the  normal  make  allowance  for  the  equality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  the  crop. 

The  next  table  gives  the  average  condition  of  the  corn  crops  of 
the  United  States  just  prior  to  harvest  during  the  ten  j-ears 
1899-1908,  the  average  yield  of  each  crop  for  the  same  ten  years, 
the  estimated  normal  yield  of  each  crop,  the  highest  yield  of  each 
crop  (1)  in  the  decade  (2)  ever  recorded,  and  finally  the  normal 
yield  of  each  crop  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  yield. 

^  Crop  Reporter,  December,  1909. 
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[Ten 

Table  III. 
years,  1899-1908.] 

Average 

condition 

before 

harvest. 

Averaire 

yield 

at 

harvest. 

Estimated 
normal 
yield. 

Actual  highest  yield. 

Normal 
yield  as 

Crop. 

1S99  1908. 

1866-191.8. 

per  cent,  of 
average 
yield. 

Corn  (maize) 
Winter  wheat 
Spring        „ 
Oats     

79-2 
79-6 
77-0 
79-8 
83-7 
87-9 
82-4 

Winchester 
bushels. 

25-8 
13-9 
13-5 
29-4 
25-8 
15-8 
180 

Winchester 
bushels. 
32-6 
17-5    T 
17-5    J 
36-8 
30-8 
181 
21-8 

Winchester 
busliels. 

30-3  (1906) 

15-5  (    '06) 

31-5(    '02) 
21V0(    '02) 
17-0  (    '02) 
19-8  (    '08) 

\Vincliester 
bushels. 

30-8  (1872) 

15-5  (1906) 

34-5  (    '02) 
290  (    '02) 
170  (    '02) 
21-8  (1SC6) 

126 

r  126 

1    130 
125 

Barley 

119 

Rye 

Buckwheat ... 

115 
121 

It  is  at  once  clear  that  a  normal  yield  is,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  United  States  crop  reporters,  really  much  greater  than  an 
average  yield,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  buckwheat  crop, 
the  normal  yield  of  each  of  the  above  corn  crops  also  considerably 
exceeds  the  largest  yield  yet  returned  for  that  crop.  The  last 
column  shows  that  a  normal  yield  is  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  higher 
than  an  average  y\e\^ ;  on  an  average  for  the  seven  crops  it  is  23  per 
cent,  higher.  A  coi'n  crop  which  gave  a  yield  23  per  cent,  above 
the  average  yield  of  ten  years  would,  in  Great  Britain,  certainly  be 
regarded  as  an  extremely  good  crop,  and  it  would  occur  but  rarely 
even  in  favourable  seasons.  The  normal  yields  in  America  do  not, 
therefore,  agree  well  with  the  definition  of  them  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  a  full  normal  crop  "  does 
"  not  represent  a  crop  of  extraordinary  character,  such  as  may 
"  be  produced  here  and  there  by  the  special  effort  of  some  highly 
"  skilled  farmer  with  abundant  means,  or  such  as  may  be  grown  on 
"  a  bit  of  land  of  extraordinary  fertility,  or  even  such  as  may  be 
"  grown  quite  extensively  once  in  a  dozen  years  in  a  season  that  is 
"  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  crop  to  be  raised." 

The  next  table,  reproduced  from  the  Crop  Reporter,^  gives  the 
calculated  value  of  the  normal  yields  of  the  corn  crops  for  the  two 
decades,  1889-1898  and  1899-1908. 


Crop  'Reporter,  December,  1909, 
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Crops. 

Rstimiitcd  iiormnl  yield. 

Increase. 

1889-1898. 

1899-1908. 

Corn  (maize)  

Winchester  bushels. 
29-9 
15-9 
l«-3 
32-4 
270 
15-8 
19-7 

WliicliHSter  bushels. 
32  () 
17-5 
17o 
30-8 
30-8 
181 
21-8 

Winclieoter  bushels. 

2-7 
IG 

12 

Oats    

44 

13arley 

32 

Kje  

Buckwlieat 

23 
2  1 

For  all  the  crops  the  value  of  a  normal  yield  has  increased,  and 
the  figures  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  second  decade  show  that  the 
improvement  is  continuing. 

From  The  Times  reports  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  hypothetical 
value  of  a  normal  yield  in  Great  Britain.  The  following  table 
gives,  in  the  first  place,  the  average  condition  of  the  three  cereal 
crops  on  October  1  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  normal  yield 
(loo)  in  the  ten  years  1899-1908,  and  the  normal  yield  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  an  average  yield. 

Table  V. 
[Ten  years,  18991908.] 


Crop. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats..".. 


Avernge  cordition 

on  Octolicr  1 

as  per  cent,  of  nornml. 


91-70 

89-00 
89-31 


Normal  yield 
as  per  cent,  of 
nvenige  yielil. 


109 
112 
112 


The  average  excess  of  a  normal  yield  over  an  average  yield  is 
II  per  cent.,  and  in  this  respect  The  'Times  normal  corn  crop  differs 
from  the  average  by  just  one-half  of  the  amount  that  a  normal  corn 
crop  of  the  United  States  differs  from  an  average  crop. 

The  normal  yield  of  a  corn  crop  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
calculated  Jjy  applying  the  percentages  of  the  last  table  to  the 
official  average  yield  of  each  crop  for  the  same  ten  years.  The 
next  taljle  gives  the  normal  yields  as  so  calculated  with  the  previous 
highest  yields  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  highest  actual  barley  yield  shown  in  the  table  has  since  been 
surpassed  by  that  of  1909,  36-61  bushels  per  acre.  The  normal 
yields  shown  for  Great  Britain  are  higher  for  barley  and  oats  than 
the  highest  actually  recorded  for  any  year  since  produce  returns 
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have  been  collected ;  but  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  is  nearly  half  a 
bushel  less  than  what  was  actually  returned  for  1898. 

Table  VI. 
[Ten  years  1899-1908.] 


Official 
average  yield. 

Estimated 

normal 

yield. 

Higliest  actual  vield. 

Crop. 

1899-1908. 

1885-1908. 

Wheat  

Barley   

Oats       

Imperial  bushels. 

31-46 
33-09 
39-65 

Imperial 

bushels. 

34-31 

3719 

44-40 

Imperial  bushels. 

33-96  (1907) 
35-26  (    „    ) 
43-04  (    „    ) 

Imperial  bushels. 

34-74  (1898) 
35-75  (    „    ) 
43-01  (1907) 

Summary  of  conclusions. 

The  points  which  appear  to  me  to  be  brought  out  most  clearly 
by  the  examination  of  the  method  by  which  a  normal  crop  is  used 
as  a  standard  for  crop  reporting  purposes  may  be  summarised  briefly 
as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  normal  crop  as  at  present  defined  has  no  basis  in 
statistical  experience,  and  being  a  crop  which,  from  the  definition, 
can  only  be  produced  in  unusual  seasons,  must  largely  be  constructed 
in  the  imagination  of  the  individual  reporter. 

(2.)  Analysis  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  method  shows  that, 
in  practice,  normal  yields  exceed  the  highest  yields  yet  recorded 
and  so  contradict  the  definitions  establishing  them ;  but  this  criticism 
applies  most  markedly  to  the  normal  yields  of  the  United  States. 

(3.)  As  the  normal  crop  is  without  a  statistical  basis,  a  simple 
statement  of  the  condition  of  a  crop  at  a  given  date  in  terms  of 
the  normal  does  not  convey,  by  itself,  a  definite  idea  of  the 
favourableness  or  unfavourableness  of  the  prospects  for  the  yield  of 
that  crop. 

(4.)  In  order  to  present  the  idea  referred  to  in  conclusion  (3)  to 
those  for  whom  the  reports  are  intended,  statisticians  using  the 
method  have  found  it  necessary,  for  comparison,  to  state  the  average 
condition  of  the  crop  at  the  given  date  during  the  ten  preceding 
years.  The  decennial  average  condition  varies,  however,  from 
mqnth  to  month  of  the  season,  and  so  a  further  complication 
appears  in  the  reports,  causing  difficulties  in  interpretation. 

(5.)  The  difficulties  mentioned  in  conclusions  (3)  and  (4)  would 
be  at  once  obviated  by  expressing  the  probable  yield  of  a  crop  as  a 
percentage  of  the  average  yield  (taken  as  loo)  of  that  crop  during 
some  convenient  preceding  period. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Vkiok's  rAi-Ki;. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Sanger  said  it  gave  hira  very  great  pleasure,  both  on 
personal  grounds  and  because  of  the  very  excellent  character  of 
the  Paper,  to  propose  a  vote  of  thaidvs  to  Mr.  Vigor.  The  Paper 
illustrated  in  a  most  admiraljle  Avay  the  great  importance,  when 
dealing  with  figures,  of  ascertaining  what  those  figures  meant,  and 
seeing,  further,  whether  they  meant  anything.  He  thought  it  miglit 
be  said  with  some  truth  that  the  olficial  figures  of  the  United  States 
and  those  given  in  The  Times  about  "  normal "  crops  did  not  mean 
anything :  that  was  to  say,  in  order  to  attach  any  meaning  to  them 
they  had  to  be  expressed  in  percentages  of  other  figures.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  find  the  reason  why  those  who  were  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  should  adopt  methods  which  produced 
statistics  very  difficult  to  interpret,  if  indeed  they  could  be  inter- 
preted. Further,  in  the  United  States  figures  an  elaborate  definition 
was  given  of  a  "  full  normal "  crop,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the 
statistics  published  contradicted  that  definition ;  he  could  not  see 
why  they  should  use  that  method  nor  why  some  other  method 
should  not  be  used.  He  supposed  the  farmer  would  not  like  to  be 
told  that  his  crop  was  above  the  average  ;  the  farmer  would  probably 
prefer  to  be  told  in  all  years  that  his  crop  was  below  the  average. 
That  statement  might  also  bring  about  to  the  farmer  a  slight  direct 
benefit  inasmuch  as  if  the  crop  prospects  did  not  look  favourable 
that  fact  might  bring  about  slightly  improved  prices.  The  "  bulls  " 
would  no  doubt  on  the  whole  prefer  the  crop  reports  not  to  bo  too 
favourable,  but  why  the  "  InUls  "  should  be  more  powerful  than  the 
"  bears  "  was  a  matter  which  might  be  further  investigated.  There 
was  one  point  which  it  would  be  interesting  for  the  author  of  the 
Paper  to  investigate  further.  These  crop  reports  referred  to 
"  normal  "  conditions  over  a  large  area,  but  with  diflferent  areas 
they  got  different  figures  and  he  would  wish  that  the  author  would 
work  out  the  proportions  in  which  "  normal "  crops  could  be 
obtained  over  large  areas  such  as  existed  in  the  United  States. 
With  regard  to  the  United  States,  he  did- not  know  what  areas 
were  dealt  with  by  the  various  correspondents,  and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  work  out  some  sort  of  ta])le  which  would  show  how 
the  different  areas  were  distributed,  indicating  so  many  per  cent. 
"  full  normal "  and  so  many  of  different  percentages  below  "  full 
normal."  He  would  like  to  know  whether  such  a  table  would  create 
the  sort  of  curve  one  would  expect — no  doubt  Mr.  Yule  would  be 
able  to  fit  a  formula  to  that  curve  whatever  it  was.  If  that  investi- 
gation were  made  it  might,  and  no  doubt  would,  throw  some  light 
on  the  psychology  of  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
It  would  also  enable  one  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  was  meant  by 
"  normal."  In  speaking  of  "  normal "  and  averages  they  were  in 
this  difficulty,  that  a  "  normal "  was  not  an  average.  Here  they 
were  not  dealing  with  averages  but  with  normals,  and  that  brought 
about  a  very  complicated  state  of  affairs.     From  the  point  of  view 
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of  criticism  he  had  only  to  say  that  the  Paper  seemed  to  be  an 
excellent  piece  of  work,  and  he  hoped  that  other  young  Fellows  of 
the  Society  would  spend  their  time  in  producing  short  papers  which 
would  be  as  valuable  as  he  was  sure  this  would  prove  to  be. 

Mr.  Sydney  Young,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  it  was 
most  opportune  that  Mr.  Vigor  should  have  read  this  Paper  in  view 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  International  Agricultural  Institute 
to  be  held  next  week.  He  had  given  a  very  fine  definition  of  what 
"  normal "  meant,  and  if  anybody  could  understand  what  it  meant 
when  they  had  read  the  Paper  through  he  Avould  be  glad  to  be 
apprised  of  it.  He  could  not  understand  it  at  all  himself,  and  that 
was  why  he  could  never  understand  the  American  statistics  with 
regard  to  crops.  He  could  never  understand  why  they  went  up  so 
much  at  one  time  and  down  at  another  without  any  apparent  reason, 
as  it  seemed  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season  it 
was  often  found  that  all  the  American  statistics  were  wrong. 
Mr.  Sanger  had  said  that  he  thought  the  "  bulls  "  were  most  favour- 
able to  America,  but  if  they  went  to  the  American  market  he  thought 
they  would  find  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  was  mostly  affected  by 
the  "  bears."  There  had  been  a  "  bear  "  market  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  it  was  the  "bears"  who  were  spoiling  the  market  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hooker  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Vigor  for 
bringing  this  subject  before  them.  The  International  Agricultural 
Institute  had  hitherto  adopted  the  system  advocated  here,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  they  abandoned  it.  Mr.  Vigor  had  not 
laid  very  much  stress  upon  the  point  that  the  figure  loo  representing 
"  normal "  was  not  purely  a  figure  representative  of  cjuantity,  but 
also  took  account  of  conditions.  This  offered  a  further  trap  into 
which  even  the  authorities  responsiljle  for  the  estimates  sometimes 
fell,  as  they  occasionally  made  calculations  of  the  probable  yield 
indicated  by  their  figures,  and  in  so  doing  sometimes  took  the 
percentage  as  representing  quantity  only.  He  had  himself  very 
great  difficulty  in  understanding  what  was  meant  by  a  percentage 
of  condition.  A  percentage  was  a  figure,  and  when  they  talked  of  a 
percentage  they  meant  that  something  could  be  measured  and 
divided  into  one  hundred  parts  from  zero  up  to  loo.  In  that  case  a 
percentage  of  90,  say,  represented  a  definite  point  on  a  well  defined 
scale ;  but  it  was  a  very  different  matter  when  the  thing  was  not 
subject  to  measurement.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  for  instance,  which 
pu])lished  a  numerical  estimate  of  the  condition  of  live  stock,  what 
was  the  "zero"  condition — was  the  animal  dead*?  If  the  condition 
of  a  cow  were  represented  by  90,  would  this  mean  that  it  was  nine- 
tenths  on  the  way  to  the  grave  1  There  was  an  interesting  point  in 
the  comparison  of  the  tables  for  the  United  States  and  The  Times, 
showing  the  "average"  condition  in  ten  years.  In  the  United 
States  the  average  condition  of  a  crop  generally  declined  steadily 
throughout  the  period,  and  that  was  perfectly  natural.  In  the 
spring  a  crop  would,  on  the  average,  be  more  nearly  normal,  but  as 
the  season  went  on  it  was  liable  to  insect  attacks,  droughts,  &c.,  and 
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therefore  condition  would  depreciate  gradually  from  "  perfect  health- 
fulness  "  throughout  the  season.  Now  and  then  a  month  would  be 
exceptionally  favouraljle  and  there  might  be  a  rise  in  the  percentage, 
but  the  tendency  should  be  for  condition  to  decline  during  the  season ; 
because  "  normal  "  being  by  definition  above  an  average,  it  followed 
that  if  they  had  only  an  average  month  progress  was  less  than 
normal,  ancl,  on  the  ten  years'  mean,  the  numerical  estimate  should 
show  a  falling-oft'.  In  The  Times  reports,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
average  condition  seemed  just  as  likely  to  improve  as  not,  and  such 
a  feature  could  only  mean  that  the  averages  had  l)een  put  too  low  at 
the  beghniing  of  the  season,  i.e.,  that  earl}^  forecasts  were,  on  the 
average,  pessimistic.  With  regard  to  ^Ir.  Vigor's  second  conclusion, 
he  did  not  think  the  author  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  fact  of 
normal  yields  in  practice  exceeding  the  highest  yields  yet  recorded 
was  necessarily  contradictory  of  the  definitions.  This  might,  and 
did,  occur  in  single  districts,  and  that  seemed  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  definitions.  He  congratulated  Mr.  Vigor  on  a  very  useful 
piece  of  work,  which  should  be  of  great  value  to  the  International 
Agricultural  Institute. 

Mr.  C.  Kains-Jackson  thought  the  Society  should  express  their 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Vigor  for  writing  on  these  sulijects.  They  had 
been  told  that  during  the  last  ten  years  or  more  the  word  "  noimal  " 
had  been  used  by  statistical  bodies,  but  these  bodies  found  that  it 
was  not  a  very  good  description,  so  that  some  now  used  the  phrase 
"  ideal  "  in  place  of  "  normal  "  or  "  full  normal."  That  word  in  turn 
of  course  was  open  to  a  grave  objection,  although  it  was  better 
understood  than  "normal."  What  he  would  venture  to  suggest 
as  a  desirable  course  for  a  statistical  body  was,  not  to  dispense 
with  these  "normal"  figures  in  favour  of  average  figures,  but  to 
have  two  sets  of  figures  instead  of  only  the  normal,  the  second  being 
an  average  ])ased  on  the  total  number  of  years  that  statistical  returns 
had  been  taken,  the  average  being  also  taken  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  like  ten  years.  He  thought  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  greatly  to  be  congratulated  upon  taking  a  decennial  average, 
because  nothing  worked  out  more  clearly  than  that  there  was 
a  change  in  these  decennial  periods  of  averages.  In  the  last  report 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  figures  for  twenty  years 
were  presented,  this  was  brought  out  in  a  most  instructive  and 
interesting  manner.  The  second  point  he  v/ould  like  to  urge  was 
that  they  should  have  an  average  taken  twice  a  year — roughly 
speaking,  in  November  and  in  April  or  May.  They  should  take 
estimates  after  threshings  as  the  ultimate  average,  and  if  the 
Institute  at  Rome  were  able  to  induce  all  countries  to  agree  upon 
that,  the  concensus  of  power  would  be  so  great  that  newspaper  men 
and  other  people  who  pressed  for  early  statistics  at  any  price  could 
be  kept  a  little  in  check.  That,  he  thought,  was  needed,  because 
each  "  progressive"  country  at  present  tried  to  hurry  statistics  upon 
the  public  before  the  most  vigilant  oflScial  could  fully  digest  them. 
While  appreciating  the  sarcasms  of  the  last  speaker  on  certain  live- 
stock statistics,  he  ventured  to  disagree  with  him.     He  thought  if  thfi 
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authorities  would  adopt  averages  for  live  stock  they  would  be  most 
valuable,  as  putting  into  the  concrete  form  of  figures  notes  which 
were  not  mere  passing  reports.  For  instance,  at  the  present  moment 
he  found  that  most  farmers  were  agreed  that  this  was  an  exceptionally- 
good  May,  not  only  for  the  flow  of  milk,  but  for  richness  in  butter 
fat.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  lambs  were  healthy,  the  births 
of  twins  had  been  less  than  usual.  Yearly  records  of  the  births  of 
foals  would  prove  most  interesting.  As  to  all  these  things,  agri- 
culturists at  present  had  no  permanent  record,  and  he  hoped  that 
statisticians  would  try  to  do  something  by  way  of  showing  how 
much  could  be  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Even  simple  current 
talk,  when  amounting  to  a  concensus  of  opinion,  would  give  on  a 
period  of  years  working  percentages  sufficiently  just  to  be  a  useful 
guide. 

Mr.  Vigor  said  there  was  perhaps  only  one  criticism  of  the 
Paper  which  required  a  reply.  Mr.  Hooker  had  differed  somewhat 
from  his  conclusion  No.  2.  Mr.  Hooker  said  he  did  not  think  that 
the  fact  that  the  estimated  normal  crop  exceeded  the  recorded 
maximum  crops  in  the  United  States,  and  in  most  cases  given  in 
The  Times  reports,  could  be  taken  as  a  contradiction  of  the  definition. 
The  definition  was  certainly  not  absolutely  conclusive  on  this  point, 
but  it  made  this  statement :  "  While  the  full  normal  condition  is  but 
rarely  reported  for  the  entire  corn,  wheat,  cotton  or  other  crop  area, 
at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  year,  its  local  occurrence  is  by  no 
means  uncommon."  It  was  there  suggested  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  normal  yield  to  occur  over  the  entire  crop  area,  though  rarely  ; 
the  definition  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  it  might  occur. 
With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kains-Jackson,  that  it  was 
useful  to  have  two  numerical  systems,  the  official  system  and  the 
"  normal "  system  employed  side  by  side,  he  (the  speaker)  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  the  misconception  which  would  result,  that  once 
last  season  (1910)  the  »S'cofema?i  published  the  official  figures  giving 
the  condition  of  crops  in  terms  of  the  average  (taken  as  loo),  and 
in  a  neighbouring  column  gave  The  Times  reports  of  the  condition 
of  crops  in  terms  of  the  "  normal."  The  official  figures  ranged 
round  loo,  but  The  Times  reports  gave  figures  below  loo — ranging 
round  90.  The  Press  writer  had  quite  failed  to  understand  the 
difference  between  the  two  systems,  and  as  a  result  he  said  the 
reports  were  contradictory  ;  though  they  were  not  necessarily  so. 
The  effect  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  being  published  in  the  Press  thus 
led  to  misconception  on  the  part  of  writers,  and  consequently  also 
on  the  part  of  farmers  reading  them.  He  thanked  the  Society  for 
the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  accorded. 
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Seasonal  Fluctuations  in  Employment  in  (he  Gas  Industry. 
By  Frank  PorrLRWELL,  B.Sc. 

[Ecud  before  tlio  Eoyal  Statistical  Society,  May  16,  1911,  the  Picsident, 
the  Right  lion.  Lord  Gkokok  Uamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  in  tlie  Chair.] 

The  present  Paper  embodies  the  preliininaiy  results  of  ;ui  inquiiy 
itito  seasonal  fliictiuitions  in  eniijloynient  in  the  gas  industry.  The 
main  points  to  be  investigated  in  the  inquiry  were  :  the  extent  of 
seasonal  irregularity  in  employment  in  gas  works;  the  volume  of 
actual  unemployment  among  gas  workers  during  the  slack  season, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  gas  industry  dovetails  into  other 
seasonal  trades  ;  and  the  changes  now  taking  place  which  are  tending 
to  modify  the  effects  of  the  seasonality  of  this  industry. 

Seasonal  irregularity  in  gas  pyoduction. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  gas  production  synchronises 
with  gas  consumption,  so  that  in  point  of  period  the  two  terms  are 
interchangeable.  Production  in  M'orks  with  the  largest  storage 
capacity  is  rarely,  if  ever,  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  consumption. 
The  two  curves  lie  similarly  one  above  the  other  at  a  distance 
determined  by  the  combined  quantity  of  gas  lost  in  distribution  and 
used  in  gas  works  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  itself. 

The  predominant  factor  determining  the  consumption  of  gas  is 
found  in  the  relative  amounts  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  find  accordingly  that  the  rate  of  consumption 
through  the  year  is  represented  by  a  smooth  and  nearly  symmetrical 
curve  whose  highest  point  occurs  at  the  end  of  December  and  whose 
lowest  point  occurs  at  the  end  of  June.  We  should  expect  to  find 
the  curvature  greatest  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  least  in  the 
south  of  England  because  the  nights  are  longer  in  winter  and 
shorter  in  summer  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The  extent  of  the 
variation  l^etween  these  latitudes  I  have  not  determined,  but  it  is 
not  very  material  to  the  inquiry.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
the  effect  of 'a  daylight-saving  scheme  would  be  to  steepen  this  curve 
and  so  aggravate  the  evil  of  seasonal  fluctuation  in  employment. 

The  difference  in  the  production  of  gas  between  the  busiest  and 
slackest  seasons  of  the  year  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 
relating  to  individual  works  in  different  parts  of  the  country  : — 
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Table  I. — Production  of  gas  at  a  gas  worh  in  the  south  of  England 

in  1910. 


Week  in 

Cubic  feet  of  gas  made 
in  week. 

Percentage 
of  June  production. 

23,888,000 
38,484,000 

100 

December   

161 

Table  II. — Production  of  gas,  and  number  of  men  employed,  at  a  gas 
ivories  in  the  north  of  England  in  1 909. 

Week  in 

Cubic  feet  of  gas 
made  in  week. 

Percentage  of 
June  produclioii. 

Number  of 
men  employed. 

Percentage  of 
June  employment. 

June 

3,051,000 
7,435,000 

100 
244 

95 
115 

100 

December .... 

121 

Table  III. — Production  of  gas,  and  number  of  men  employed,  at  a 
gas  u'orks  in  the  south  of  England  in  1910. 

Week  in 

Cubic  feet 
of  giis  made. 

Perceuti\}i;e  of 
June  production. 

Number  of 
men  employed. 

Percentage  of 
June  employment. 

June       

27,334,000 

100 
189 

5,4G1 
6,480 

100 

December ... 

51,760,000 

119 

Climatic  conditions  are  not  the  sole  factors  determining  the 
consumption  of  gas,  hence  the  difference  between  Tables  I  and  III 
in  the  matter  of  percentage  increase  in  production  in  December. 
I  shall  return  to  a  consideration  of  this  point  later.  Although  the 
effect  of  climatic  conditions  cannot  be  stated  separately  from  the 
other  factors  at  Avork,  the  influence  of  latitude  is  shown  by  the 
greater  percentage  variation  in  the  case  of  the  works  in  the  North 
of  England  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  works  in  the  South  of 
England. 

Tables  II  and  III  illustrate  a  further  important  point,  viz.,  that 
the  variation  in  numbers  employed  is  considerably  less  than  that  in 
quantity  of  gas  made.  It  is  largely  a  coincidence  that  Tables  II 
and  III  practically  agree  in  this  respect,  because  fluctuation  in 
employment  is  subject  to  so  many  more  variations  than  that  in 
production.  The  relation  between  persons  employed  and  gas  made 
will  be  dealt  with  fully  in  a  later  part  of  the  paper. 

No  information  is  available  as  to  the  average  seasonal  variation 
in  production  for  the  whole  industry.  This,  fortunately,  is  of  little 
consequence,  since  the  seasonal  variation  in  employment  itself  has 
been  exactly  measured  over  a  large  part  of  the  industry. 
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Seasonal  variation  in  emploi/menf. 

Seasonal  variation  in  employment  at  gas  -works  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  giving  the  total  number  of  woikpeo})le  paid  wages  in 
the  last  pay-week  in  each  month  of  1906  by  the  local  authorities 
and  companies  furnishing  leturns  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry. 

Table  IV. —  United  Kingdom. 


Workpeople. 


Perccnl.-ic;e  of 
average  Hcekly  niinil)er. 


January  

February 

Marcli 

-April   

May 

June    

July 

August    

September  

October  

November    

December    

Average  weekly  number 


69,863 
67,510 
64,085 
61,507 
60,500 
59,691 
60,033 
60,647 
63,130 
66,304 
69,883 
71,854 


108-2 

104  5 

99-2 

95-2 

93  7 

92-4 

930 

93-9 

97-7 

102-7 

108-2 

111-3 


64.5?+ 


The  limits  of  the  variation  in  employment  among  the  persons 
covered  by  this  Return  are  thus  seen  to  lie  between  92*4  per  cent. 
and  iii'3  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  employed  in  the  year. 

'.'  No  statistics  are  available,"  states  the  Report  on  this  Inquiry, 
"  comparable  with  the  figures  given  ....  as  to  the  total 
"  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  services.  As,  however, 
"  Returns  were  received  from  nearly  all  the  local  authorities  directly 
"  employing  labour,  and  from  most  of  the  private  companies  of  im- 
"  portance,  the  information  obtained  covers  a  very  large  proportion 
"  of  the  total  number  employed  ....  and  the  results  pre- 
"  sented  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  resting  on  a  thoroughly 
"  representative  basis." 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  present  inquiry  that  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  connection  with  the  service  of  gas-supply 
cannot  be  ac.curatel}'^  ascertained,  because  the  number  of  men  con- 
cerned is  of  the  essence  of  the  matter  in  studying  a  problem  of 
unemployment,  especially  in  relation  to  the  possil)ility  of  dovetailing 
between  various  seasonal  industries.  I  have  examined  the  material 
available  to  see  to  what  extent  an  approximation  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  two  sources  of  information  are  the  statistics  of  the  occupa- 
tional census  for  the  British  Isles  in  1901,  and  the  triennial  returns 
of  persons  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  published  by  the 
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Factory  Department  of  the  Home  Office.  The  occupational  census 
of  1901  shows  54,110  persons  as  engaged  in  connection  with  gas 
works  service.  The  details  of  occupation  included  under  this  head 
show  gasman,  fireman,  stoker,  scoop-driver,  retort-labourer,  purifier, 
coke-filler,  service-layer,  pipe-layer,  meter-inspector,  lamplighter, 
lamp-cleaner,  valveman,  coal-porter  (if  working  in  gas  works).  Of 
68,234  persons  emploj-ed  in  an  ordinary  winter  week  of  1906  as 
shown  by  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry,  50,235  were  engaged  in 
the  occupations  enumerated  above.  The  large  number  of  general 
yard  labourers,  and  carmen  and  carters,  and  undefined  workers  em- 
ployed in  gas  works  are  included  under  other  categories  in  the 
occupational  census.  Applying  the  proportion  arrived  at  from 
the  Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry  to  the  54,110  engaged  in  gas- 
works service  as  shown  in  the  occupational  census  we  obtain  the 
figure  of  73,500  (in  round  numbers)  as  the  total  number  employed 
in  the  industry  in  1901.  This  number  is  too  low  because  the 
proportion  of  men  engaged  in  the  occupations  specified  is  greater  in 
an  ordinary  winter  week  than  it  would  be  in  April  when  the  census 
was  taken.  73,500  therefore  rej^resents  a  minimum.  There  is  no 
means  of  coriectly  estimating  the  increase  in  the  numbers  emploj^ed 
between  1901  and  1906. 

The  Home  Office  figures  are  still  less  satisfactory  for  our  purpose. 
The  numbers  employed  in  non-textile  factories  in  1907  under  the 
heading  "Gas"  is  shown  as  62,234.  Eeturns  were  received  from 
1,328  establishments ;  returns  relating  to  73  establishments,  probably 
the  new  and  smaller  ones,  were  outstanding.  The  figure  relates 
presumably  to  the  average  number  employed  during  the  year,  and 
falls  short  therefore  of  the  number  for  an  ordinary  winter  week  by 
about  9'2  per  cent.  It  relates,  again,  presumably  to  the  men 
employed  wholly  or  partly  in  the  gas  works  and  not  to  those 
engaged  exclusively  outside.  The  former  class  comprise  54,891  out 
of  the  68,234  shown  in  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Enquiry.  Applj'ing 
corrections  for  these  two  variations  we  get  77,500  as  the  average 
total  number  employed  in  1907,  or  84,600  as  the  total  number  for 
an  ordinary  winter  week  of  1907.  This  latter  number  is  too  small 
by  reason  both  of  the  outstanding  Eeturns,  and  of  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  occupiers  of  gas  factories  may  have  returned  such  classes 
of  labour  as  mechanics,  carpenters,  gas-fitters,  etc.,  under  headings 
other  than  "  gas." 

I  hesitate  before  a  Statistical  Society  to  suggest  any  conclusion 
from  these  figures  as  to  the  maximum  number  of  persons  employed 
in  connection  with  the  service  of  gas  supply  in  1906  or  1907.  The 
average  number  for  1907  probably  does  not  very  much  exceed 
80,000,     My  object  in  making  this  examination  of  the  material  was 
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as  much  to  show  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  statistics  of  occupation 
as  to  try  and  get  a  rough  notion  of  the  size  of  the  gas  industry. 

Keturning  to  the  figures  in  Table  IV,  and  taking  the  number  of 
men  employed  at  gas  works  in  the  slackest  week  in  the  year  as  loo, 
it  is  seen  that  the  numljer  employed  in  the  busiest  week  is  i20'4. 
This  variation  of  20*4  per  cent,  is  not,  however,  a  full  measure  of 
the  eftect  due  to  season  alone.  It  is  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  industry  was  expanding  during  the 
twelve  months  under  consideration.  That  is  to  s.ay,  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  in  the  curve  over  a  series  of  years  do  not  lie  on 
parallel  horizontal  lines,  but  are  driven  upwards  in  each  successive 
half  year  by  the  pressure  of  the  expansion  in  production. 

If  the  growth  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  gas  were 
perfectly  regular  from  year  to  year,  the  eftect  of  such  growth  in 
reducing  the  seasonal  variation  would  be  a  matter  of  theoretical 
interest  only.  The  year  1906,  however,  was  a  year  of  exceptional 
expansion  in  the  gas  industry. 


Table  V. 

Year.* 

Gas  sold  by  authorised 

gas  uiidtrtakiiigs  in 
thousands  of  cubic  feet. 

Increase 
on  previous  j  ear. 

Percentage  Increase 
on  previous  year. 

1909 

177,687 
173,957 
172,889 
167,945 
161,408 
155,580 
151,678 
147,733 
144,059 
140,418 
135,722 

3,730 
1,068 
4,944 
6,537 
5,828 
3,902 
3,945 
3,074 
3.640 
4,697 

21 

'08 

06 

'07     

29 

'06 

'05 

40 
37 

'04 

26 

'03     

27 

'02 

2-6 

'01 

2-6 

'00 

35 

1899 

*  The  returns  reluthig  to  local  authorities  are  for  the  twelve  months  period 
ending  March  31  in  tlie  following  year.  The  returns  relating  to  gas  under- 
takings other  than  those  of  local  autliorities  are  for  the  calendar  year. 


In  a  year  of  slight  expansion,  such  as  1908,  the  modification  in 
the  seasonal  variation  produced  by  growth  in  the  industry  would  be 
correspondingly  lessened,  and  the  variation  in  employment  increased. 
As  the  number  of  men  employed  is  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  gas  made,  the  modification  we  are  discussing  is  incapable 
of  exact  measurement. 

I  must  digress  for  a  moment  at  this  point  to  give  an  account,  as 
brief  and  non-technical  as  may  be  consistent  with  intelligibility,  of 
the  organisation  of  the  work  in  and  about  a  gas-plant. 

3f2 
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Coal  gas  is  made  by  heating  coal  out  of  contact  with  air  in  long 
fireclay  ovens  or  retorts  until  it  ceases  to  lose  in  weight.  The 
gaseous  products  of  this  distillation  are  led  off  by  a  pipe  at  each  end 
of  the  retort,  and  the  coke  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  process, 
which  usually  occupies  six  hours,  is  drawn  out  of  the  retort  while 
still  red  hot.  Water  is  thrown  on  it,  and  when  cool  it  is  removed 
and  stacked  for  sale. 

The  crude  gas  contains  various  impurities  which  have  to  be 
removed  before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  gasholders  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. To  relieve  it  of  these,  the  gas  is  passed  first  through  long 
cooling  pipes  where  tar  and  ammonia-liquor  condense,  thence  into 
"  scrubbers  "  where  further  impurities  are  removed  by  a  washing 
process,  and  finally  through  a  series  of  chambers  containing  various 
chemicals  which  effect  the  final  purification  of  the  gas.  From  these 
the  gas  passes  into  the  large  gasholders  prior  to  distriljution  through 
the  mains.  The  tar  and  ammonia-licjuor  are  either  sold  from  the 
gas  works  in  their  crude  state,  or  else  they  are  worked  up  ijito  a 
variety  of  valuable  chemical  "by-products." 

Another  variety  of  illuminating  gas  is  made  in  certain  gas  works 
for  admixture  with  coal  gas  properly  so-called.  "  Water-gas "  is 
produced  by  blowing  steam  through  red-hot  coke  in  large 
•'  generators."  "  Blue  "  water-gas,  as  the  first  product  is  called,  is 
nonduminous,  and  requires  to  be  "  carburetted "  by  passing  it 
through  the  vapour  of  oil  or  spirit  to  give  it  illuminating  power. 
The  impurities  in  carburetted  water-gas  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  in  coal  gas,  and  similar  methods  of  purification  are 
adopted. 

The  actual  work  of  gas  production  is  carriefl  out  in  the  portion 
of  the  woi'ks  known  as  the  retort-house,  and  the  men  employed  in 
connection  therewith — known  comprehensively  as  "  Retort-House 
Men  " — comprise  coal-porters,  coal- wheelers,  coke-spreaders  and 
wheelers,  firemen,  stokers,  retort-cleaners,  pipe-cleaners,  retort- 
labourers  and  coal  -  trimmers.  A  second  category  of  gas  -  works 
operatives  includes  in  addition  to  the  purifier  and  by-product  men 
and  the  engine  drivers  and  boiler  attendants,  tradesmen  like  platers, 
riveters,  smiths,  hammermen,  bricklayers  and  retort  setters, 
carpenters  and  joiners,  painters  and  fitters,  and  also  stove-repairers, 
coke-fillers,  and  a  host  of  general  labourers.  These  are  known 
comprehensively  as  "  yard  men,"  and  are  engaged  in  and  about  the 
works  in  connection  with  purification  and  the  manufacture  of  by- 
products and  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  plant.  There  are,  finally, 
the  men  employed  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  distributive 
side  of  the  business,  and  working  for  the  most  part  outside  the 
works.     In  this  class  we  have  the  gas-fitters,  service-layers,  main- 
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layers,  maiu-laycrs'  labourers,  meter-inspectors,  meter-repairers, 
automatic  meter  rent-collectors,  carmen  and  carters,  lamplighters 
and  a  certain  number  of  general  lal)Ourers.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  this  class  as  "  outside  men." 

The  carbonising  process  is  contiiuious  and  goes  on  day  and 
night,  week-day  and  Sunday,  without  intermission.  The  men 
employed  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  purification 
therefore  "  work  in  shifts  or  relays  which  relieve  each  other  at 
"  regular  intervals  and  so  provide  for  the  continuous  manning  of  the 
"  retorts  and  engines.  The  older  system  of  working  divided  the 
"  day  into  two  twelve-hour  shifts,  but  three  eight-hour  shifts  are 
"  now  the  commoner  practice."  ^ 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  a  seasonal  trade,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  measure  the  extent  of  variation  in  employment.  "We  require  to 
know  something  of  the  incidence  of  the  unemployment  upon 
individuals.  For  example,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  saying  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  in  Table  IV  that  59,691  actual  individuals 
were  given  constant  employment  at  gas  works  throughout  1906, 
that  other  so  many  actual  individuals  were  employed  continuously 
for  eleven  months,  other  so  many  for  ten  months,  and  so  on.  It  is 
necessary  to  analyse  the  figures  in  Table  V  and  see  how  they  are 
made  up. 

The  returns  under  the  Wages  and  Hours  Inquiry  relate  to  the 
whole  of  the  employees  of  gas  undertakings,  including  those  engaged 
in  distribution  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the  actual  manufacture 
of  gas. 

Of  the  68,234  men  and  boys  employed  in  an  ordinary  winter 
week  of  1906  by  the  companies  and  local  authorities  furnishing 
Returns  for  the  purpose  of  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry,  23,417, 
or  34-3  per  cent.,  were  "  retort-house  men,"  23,438,  or  34*3  per  cent. 
"  yardmen,"  and  14,133,  or  207  per  cent.  "  outside  men,"  while  7,246, 
or  10 -6  per  cent,  were  undefined. 

The  proportions  depend,  as  we  shall  sec  later,  upon  the  particular 
week  which  may  have  been  selected  for  making  the  Return  ;  they 
give,  however,  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the 


*  These  are  the  nominal  lengfclis  of  sliift.  In  actual  practice  they  are 
shorter.  On  the  twelve- hour  system  the  men  charge  a  set  of  retorts  ererj-  two 
hours,  hut  the  actual  work  occupies  only  about  an  hour,  and  in  tlie  last  charge 
of  the  shift  the  men  hurry  themselves,  and  get  it  finished  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  They  are  then  at  liberty  to  go,  and  the  men  on  the  new  shift  only 
come  in  when  the  charge  is  ready  to  withdraw.  There  is  thus  an  interval  of 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  between  the  shifts,  and  the  actual  lengtli  of  shift  is 
I  of  hours.  On  tlie  eight-hour  system,  charging  takes  place  every  hour,  and 
occupies  half  an  hour.     The  actual  length  of  shift  is,  in  this  case,  7i  hours. 
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work  in  the  industry  generally  over  the  three  classes  of  labour 
defined  above. 

If  the  variation  in  employment  of  these  different  classes  is 
analysed,  striking  diflferences  at  once  become  manifest.  No  official 
statistics  are  available  bearing  upon  this  point  and  I  shall  have  to 
fall  back  largely  upon  information  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the 
engineers  of  various  local  authorities  and  private  companies. 


Table  VI. — JViimber  of  men  of  each  class  emploi/ed  at  a  gas  works  in  June 
and  Deconber,  respectively/,  in  1910. 


Class  of  labour. 

June  24. 

Decemlier  23. 

Percentage 

increase  or  decrease 

on  June. 

1,059 

1,498 

717 
2,187 

1,547 
1,453 

732 

2,748 

+  46-1 

Yardmen    other    than    me-  "1 

-    30 

+     21 

+  257 

Tutal 

5,461 

6,480 

+  18-7 

Make  of  gas  (in  cubic  feet)   .. 

27,334,000 

51,760,000 

+  89-3 

Table  VII. — Xiunhei-  of  men  of  each  class  employed  at  a  gas  ivorks  in 
June  and  in  December,  1909. 


Class  of  labour. 

June. 

December. 

Percentage 

increase  or  decrease 

on  June. 

Retort-house  men 

15 
56 
24 

43 

48 
24 

+  186-6 

Yarduien 

-     14-3 

Outside  men  

0 

Total 

95 

115 

+       21-1 

Make  of  gas  (in  cubic  feet)  ... 

3,051,000 

7,435,000 

+  143-7 

The  next  table  shows  how  the  fluctuation  in  employment  among 
shiftmen  and  yardmen  is  spread  over  the  year.  Outside  men  are 
not  included,  but  were  stated  in  this  case  to  be  practically  constant 
in  number  throughout  the  year. 
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Table  VIII. — Number  of  men  emploi/ed  in  last  week  in  each  month 

of  1909. 


Month. 

Sliiflmcn 

Percentage 

uf  n>iml)i;r 

i-niplojed 

ill  Jiiiie. 

Yardmen. 

Percentage 
of  iiiiniljer 
eniployed 
iu  June. 

Total. 

Percentage 

of  number 

employed 

ill  June. 

January  

February 

Marcl)    

306 

295 

2S0 

208 

189 

191* 

185 

218 

236 

279 

328 

338 

160-2 
154-4 
146-6 
108-9 

98-9 
100-0 

96-8 
114-1 
123-5 
146-0 
171-7 
1770 

344 
338 
338 
352 
367 
369 
378 
377 
363 
373 
370 
394 

932 

91-6 

91-6 

95-3 

09-4 

100-0 

102-4 

102-1 

98-3 

101-0 

100-2 

106-8 

650 
633 
618 
560 
556 
560 
563 
595 
599 
652 
693 
732 

116-1 
1130 
110-3 

April    

1000 

May 

June    

99-3 
100-0 

July 

August    

100-5 
106-2 

Seijtember  

10(5-9 

October   

116-4 

November   

124-6 

December    

130-7 

*  The  reason  for  the  increase  shown  in  June  is  that  a  number  of  shiftmen 
a-way  on  holiday  were  paid  when  absent,  and  wore  tlierefore  carried  on  the 
books. 


The  cause.s  for  the  differences  between  the  various  classes 
of  hxbour  in  the  matter  of  seasonal  fluctuation  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  number  of  shiftmen  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  production  of 
gas.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  synchronises  with  consumption.  The 
curve  of  employment  of  retort-house  men  therefore  follows  that  of 
I'ate  of  consumption,  but,  as  the  figures  quoted  show,  at  a  less  steep 
inclination.  The  yardmen,  on  the  other  hand,  including  the  fitters, 
mechanics,  bricklayers,  retort  setters,  &c.,  find  their  opportunity  for 
greatest  work  when  the  carbonising  plant  is  working  at  a  minimum. 
The  summer  months  are  utilised  as  far  as  possible  for  the  renewal  of 
broken  retorts,  the  overhauling  of  purifiers  and  by-product  plant, 
and  for  effecting  any  necessary  extensions  to  the  works. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  the  fluctuations  among  each  class 
of  labour,  I  Avish  to  give  just  one  other  set  of  figures  (Table  IX) 
illustrating  the  extent  of  the  variation  among  each  class  of  worker 
in  the  carbonising  department. 

The  flucliuation  in  employment,  which  for  the  industry  generally 
has  a  maximum  of  20*4  per  cent,  calculated  on  the  number  employed 
in  the  slackest  season  of  the  year,  is  thus  seen  to  be  concentrated 
largely  upon  the  retort-house  men.  Outside-men  in  seme  cases 
increase  in  winter,  in  others  remain  constant.  Among  yardmen 
there  is  a  slight  seasonal  fluctuation  in  the  opposite  sense  to  that  ainowj 
retort-house  men. 
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Table  IX. — Number  of  men  employed  in  carl>onising  department  in  June 
and  in  I)tceml>er,  1910. 


Labour. 

June. 

December. 

Percentage  increase 
on  June. 

Stokers 

15 
6 

8 

8 
6 
2 
5 
4 

21 

12 

18 

5 

12 

4 

4 

5 

7 

40 
100 

125 

50 

Coke  conyeyor  men   

-   33 

100 

Coal  wheelers 

'7.=; 

Total    

54 

88                            63 

Gas  made  (in  cubic  feet) 

23,888,000 

38,484,000      1             61 

No  figures  are  available  from  which  the  percentage  maximum 
fluctuation  among  each  class  can  be  calculated.  Its  extent  varies 
from  works  to  works  in  accordance  with  variations  in  type  of  jjlant, 
character  of  consumption,  and  other  conditions,  as  the  figures  in 
Tables  VI-IX  sufficiently  show.  These  are  given  merely  as  types. 
The  results  of  no  one  of  them,  nor  yet  of  the  average  of  the  four, 
can  be  applied  to  the  whole  industry.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  23,438  yardmen  employed  in  a  winter  week  in  1906  would 
increase  by  some  few  per  cent,  in  the  subsequent  six  months  to  a 
maximum  about  June;  that  the  14,133  outside  men  (and  probably 
also  the  7,246  "undefined"  men)  would  decrease  by  some  few  per 
cent,  in  the  same  period;  while  the  diflference  of  12,163  in  the 
numbers  for  June  and  December  would  occur  almost  entirely  among 
the  23,417  retort-house  men,  thus  halving  them. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  see  how  the  fluctuations  among  the  men 
in  each  class  are  organised,  and  the  nature  of  the  incidence  of  short- 
time  employment  upon  individuals. 

With  regard  to  yardmen,  employment  with  them  is,  as  has  been 
said,  busiest  in  summer.  Eepairs  and  renewals  of  retorts,  the  over- 
hauling of  the  machinery  and  engines,  the  carrying  out  of  any  new 
erection  work  are  the  jobs  which  occupy  the  skilled  men  among  them 
— the  mechanics,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.  —during  this  period  of 
the  year.  It  is  not,  however,  that  the  total  yardwork  is  greater  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  requiring  a  largely  increased  staff,  but 
rather  that  more  repairing  work  and  less  in  other  directions  is  done 
during  the  summer.  The  staff  of  tradesmen  is  increased  very  little 
if  any  as  a  result  of  the  slight  summer  season.  Mechanics, 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  have  for  the  most  part  continuous  employ- 
ment in  gas  works,  and  any  increase  in  their  numbers  is  the  result 
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of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  industry  rather  than  a  seasonal 
effect.  The  general  yard-lahourers  on  the  other  hand  are  subject 
to  a  slight  seasonal  increase  in  summer,  as  it  is  upon  them  that  the 
extra  work  involved  in  painting  the  works,  cleaning  the  i)iu'ifiers, 
overhauling  the  sulphate-plant  and  the  retort-house  mainly  falls. 
This  increase  is  met  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  extra  men 
required  are  taken  on  from  outside  as  "  oddmen "  on  daily 
engagements,  or  else  they  are  selected  from  among  such  stokers, 
firemen,  &c.,  as  would  otherwise  he  discharged  for  the  summer. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  simply  means  that  the  retort-house  man  in 
question  obtains  a  permanent  instead  of  a  temporary  engagement. 

In  the  case  of  the  retort-house  men,  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
permanent  employment  throughout  the  year  for  something  more 
than  half  of  them.  The  remainder  are  given  engagements  of  from 
one  to  nine  or  ten  months.  The  men  taken  on  earliest  in  the 
autumn  expansion  are  usually  discharged  last  in  the  spring  con- 
traction, and  similarly  for  the  rest.  The  same  individuals  come 
back  to  a  gas  works  year  after  year,  and  the  incoming  men  are 
often  given  a  few  days  yard  work  in  order  to  collect  a  sufficient 
staff  prior  to  setting  a  fresh  battery  of  retorts  in  operation. 

As  has  been  said,  a  certain  number  of  retort-house  men  are 
enabled  to  convert  a  part-time  into  a  permanent  engagement 
through  the  opportunity  which  occurs  for  extra  employment  in  the 
yard  during  the  summer.  In  some  of  the  smaller  works,  where 
there  exists  a  more  personal  tie  between  the  gas  manager  and  his 
men  than  in  the  larger  concerns,  the  retort-house  men  receive  first 
consideration,  and  yard  labourers  are  turned  away  in  summer  to 
make  room  for  stokers  and  firemen  temporarily  unemployed  in 
carbonising.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  desire  of  the  gas  manager  not 
to  lose  his  stokers,  who  are  semi-skilled,  and  who  in  a  small  town 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  drift  away  altogether  during  the 
summer  than  would  those  in  a  lai-ge  town  with  its  more  numerous 
opportunities  of  employment.  The  cpiestion  of  skill  is  not  really 
important,  since  a  green  hand  can  be  trained  to  stoking  in  a  couple 
of  weeks.  But  in  the  case  of  a  large  works  the  necessity  for  train- 
ing any  considerable  number  of  new  hands  each  autumn  does  not  as 
a  matter  of  fact  occur,  the  old  stokers  re-appearing  at  about  the 
same  period  in  the  autumn  year  after  year. 

The  majority  of  the  emplo\'ees  in  the  gas  works  service  are  thus 
seen  to  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  regularity  in  the  matter  of 
employment.  Engagements  for  periods  of  less  than  three  months' 
duration  are  rare,  and  this  explains  the  possibility  of  applying  profit- 
sharing  and  co-partnership  schemes  in  an  industry  which,  from  its 
seasonal  irregularity,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  very  last  in 
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which  success  might  be  expected  in  this  direction.  In  1909,  21  gas 
undertakings  had  in  operation  profit-sharing  schemes  in  some  form  or 
another,  and  the  minimum  number  of  employees  vxnder  profit-sharing 
or  co-partnership  agreements  was  1 7,940.  A  full  list  of  these  concerns, 
with  details  of  the  agreements,  is  given  in  an  appendix.  The  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  which  was  the  pioneer  among  gas  com- 
panies in  this  movement,  makes  special  arrangements  whereby  its 
six,  five,  four  and  three-monthly  men  are  enal^led  to  participate  in 
the  scheme. 

An  exception  to  this  regularity  in  method  of  engagement  and 
emplojmient  occurs,  apparently  only  among  the  large  works,  in  the 
case  of  the  "  odd  men  "  to  whom  reference  has  been  made.  These 
men  are  attached  to  the  carbonising  department  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  any  of  the  regular  men  who  through  illness  or  for  any  other 
reason  fail  to  turn  up  at  the  usual  time.  They  stand  in  a  rank 
when  the  shifts  are  being  made  up  at  6  a.m.,  2  p.m.  and  10  p.m.  (or 
at  the  corresponding  times  in  the  case  of  two  shifts)  and  take  odd 
chances.  If  they  get  a  shift's  work  they  are  paid  for  it  at  the  end 
of  the  shift.  They  are  purely  casuals  in  that  their  engagements  are 
short  and  intermittent  and  their  selection  determined  largely  by 
chance.  The  usual  characteristic  of  a  casual  labour  market  is  found 
in  the  constant  attendance  of  a  very  much  larger  number  of  men 
than  is  required  even  on  the  busiest  day.  Of  6, 1 2  7  men  employed 
by  a  firm  in  December,  1904,  315  or  5  per  cent,  were  odd  men  and 
the  number  in  attendance  on  that  day  was  stated  to  be  twice  or 
thrice  that  number.  In  the  following  June  only  86  odd  men  out  of 
a  total  of  5,148  were  employed.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  smaller 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  retort-house  in  the  summer,  and 
partly,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  greater  regularity  among  the  permanent 
retort-house  men  than  among  the  part-timers. 

From  the  oddmen,  where  they  exist,  are  recruited  in  part  the 
more  regular  hands. 

This  casual  class  is  fortunately  disappearing  with  increased  use 
of  machinery  in  gas  works,  but  it  still  flourishes  at  some  of  the 
larger  works,  and  in  summer  is  found  to  be  made  up  largely  of 
unemployed  retort-house  operatives. 

The  next  point  to  determine  is  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which 
regularisation  of  employment  among  shiftmen  is  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  length  of  shift  worked  between  winter  and  summer. 

Of  23,121  shiftmen  of  whom  particulars  were  furnished  in  con- 
nection with  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry,  17,509  or  757  percent, 
worked  in  shifts  of  eight  hours,  and  5,612  or  24*3  per  cent,  in  shifts 
of  twelve  hours.  The  opportunity  of  shortening  the  length  of  the 
shift  in  the  summer  months,  so  as  to  spread  the  work  over  a  larger 
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number  of  men,  and  thus  reduce  irregularity  in  employment,  exists 
therefore  only  in  the  case  of  firms  employing  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  number  of  shiftmen  employed. 

The  Keport  on  the  Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry  makes  no 
mention  of  firms  working  12-hour  shifts  in  winter  and  8-hour  shifts 
in  summer,  and  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  practice  is  only  followed 
in  a  single  works. 

Of  the  six  works  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  three  work 
12-hour  shifts  throughout  the  year,  two  work  8-hour  shifts  through- 
out the  year,  and  one  works  two  shifts  in  winter  and  three  shifts  in 
summer.  The  question  has  been  decided  in  each  case  by  the  men 
themselves.  To  the  Company  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which 
system  prevails,  since  the  cost  remains  the  same.  The  men  working 
on  two  shifts  do  only  one-fifth  more  work  per  shift,  and  receive  one- 
fifth  more  wages  per  shift  than  the  three-shift  men.  Hence,  while 
it  lasts,  the  work  is  much  more  strenuous  for  the  three-shift  men,  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  chief  argument  against  the  shorter  shift  in 
places  where  it  has  not  been  adopted.  The  work  of  gas-stoking  is 
extremely  hot  and  exhausting  even  in  winter  ;  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  the  men  prefer  not  to  increase  their  rate  of  work  in 
the  hotter  months.  In  one  works  at  least  this  consideration  has  led 
to  a  three-shift  system  being  worked  in  winter  and  a  two- shift  system 
in  summer,  the  men  doing  the  same  amoTxnt  of  work  in  both  cases, 
but  spreading  it  over  a  longer  period  in  the  hotter  weather. 

llie  summer  employment  of  gas  ivorkers  and  the  dovetailing  of 
seasonal  trades. 

Taking  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  gas 
industry  as  in  round  numbers  80,000,  and  assuming  the  fluctuation 
to  be  throughout  the  industry  the  same  as  that  shown  in  the  Earnings 
and  Hours  Inquiry  of  1906,  namely,  from  92*4  per  cent,  of  the 
average  in  the  slackest  month  to  1 1 1  "3  per  cent,  in  the  busiest,  we 
arrive  at  the  numbers  of  73,920  and  89,040  as  the  maximum  limits 
of  the  fluctuation,  and  at  a  total  of  15,120  as  the  minimum  number 
of  men  who  are  employed  in  connection  with  gas  supply  for  periods 
of  less  than  a  complete  year. 

What  happens  to  these  men  during  the  time  they  are  not 
engaged  at  the  gas  works  1  AVhat  other  classes  of  work  are  open  to 
them  or  do  they  secure,  and  to  what  extent,  if  anj',  are  they  entirely 
or  partly  unemployed  in  the  varying  periods  of  their  exclusion  from 
the  gas  works  ? 

The  answer  to  this  latter  question,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered  at  all,  must  be  purely  qualitative.  No  statistics  are 
available  which  would  give  even  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
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volume  of  unemployment   resulting  from  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
gas  industry. 

Of  the  three  trade  unions  which  include  any  considerable  number 
of  gas  workers  among  their  members,  the  largest,  the  National 
Union  of  Gasworkers  and  General  Labourers,  pays  no  unemployed, 
travelling,  or  emigration  benefits  of  any  kind.  The  next  most 
important  Union,  the  National  Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour,  does 
disburse  considerable  sums  in  travelling  benefits,  but  no  measure  of 
the  volume  of  unemployment  among  its  members  is  available,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  gasworkers  constitute  only  one  of  the 
many  classes  of  workers  embraced  in  its  membership.  The  only 
Union  making  provision  for  unemployment  among  gasworkers  is  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Gasworkers,  Brickmakers,  aud  General 
Labourers,  which  grants  an  allowance  of  six  shillings  a  week  for  four 
v/eeks  in  any  fifty-two.  The  shortness  of  the  period  of  relief, 
however,  and  the  mixed  membership  of  the  Union,  successfully 
prevent  any  measurement  of  the  volume  of  unemployment  among 
its  gasworker  memliers. 

The  gas  industry  is  fortunate  in  one  respect.  Its  slack  season 
falls  in  the  summer  when  the  general  demand  for  labour  is  greatest. 
If  we  examine  other  seasonal  trades  with  a  view  to  discover  which 
of  them  offer  the  likeliest  opportunities  for  dovetailing  with  the  gas 
industr}'',  we  find  that  the  building  trades,  brick-making,  carpentering, 
coopering,  harvesting,  mill-sawing,  the  clothing  trade,  and  many 
others  are  all  of  this  kind,  having  their  busiest  seasons  in  one  or 
other  of  the  months  between  April  and  September.  Not  all  of 
these,  however,  are  available  for  the  absorption  of  retort-house 
workers.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  gas-stokers  and  firemen  are 
only  skilled  in  respect  of  their  callings  in  the  gas  works,  and  this 
not  to  any  high  degree ;  and  the  rest  of  them  are  only  general 
labourers.  Firemen  and  coal-porters  can,  and  do  to  some  extent, 
follow  their  own  callings  in  other  trades  during  the  summer  months, 
as  on  pleasure  and  other  steamers  and  at  the  coal  wharves  on  the 
lower  Thames.  But  the  majority  can  look  only  to  work  as  labourers. 
The  one  exception  to  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  brickmaking 
trade.  Hand  brick-making  requires  the  same  characteristics  of 
good  physique  and  capacity  for  sustained  strenuous  effort  as  does 
gas-stoking.  In  the  old  days  when  brick-making  and  gas-stoking 
were  both  largely  manual  trades,  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
regular  interchange  of  men  between  the  gas-works  and  the  brick- 
fields, the  dovetailing  being  almost  perfect  in  point  of  seasons.  The 
men,  in  fact,  were  men  of  two  trades.  Brick-making  has  now, 
however,  become  largely  a  machine  industry  and  at  the  same  time 
less  seasonal.     With  regard  to  the  London  district  in  particular,  the 
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development  of  the  large  machine  industry  in  the  neighVtourhood  of 
Peterboro'  has  had  the  effect  of  shutting  up  many  of  the  hand 
brickyards  in  Kent  and  Essex,  and  has  thus  closed  one  of  the  most 
sviitable  avenues  of  summer  employment  for  gas  workers. 

In  spite  of  this  change  there  is  still  a  consideral)le  seasonality  in 
bi'ick  making,  and  the  curve  of  em])loyment  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  non-employment  of  gas  workers. 

Table  X. — Xumhcr  of  wage- earners  employed  in  brick  factories  in  1907. 
(Census  of  Production  Proliuiinarv  Tables.) 

January    56,200    I    July  0:^,950 

April    " Gl,4-15    I    October 57,925 

Brick  making  too  has  tliis  advantage  for  the  unemployed  gas- 
workers,  that  like  one  gas  industry  it  is  widely  spread  over  the 
country.  Further,  the  earnings  obtainable  in  hand  brick-making, 
which  is  paid  piece-work,  arc  as  high,  if  not  higher,  on  the  average 
than  those  of  gas  stokers.  I  have  not  found,  however,  that  there  is 
now  any  considerable  interchange  between  the  gasworks  in  winter 
and  the  brickfields  in  summei'.  It  is  curious  that  of  the  fifty  odd 
gas-workers  employed  in  other  callings  in  the  summer  months,  of 
whom  I  have  particulars,  relating  to  various  parts  of  EnglaTid,  Wales 
and  Ireland,  not  a  single  one  is  shown  as  being  engaged  in  brick- 
making.  This  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  type  of  industrial  character 
in  Ijoth  gas-stoker  and  brickmaker  resultant  upon  the  gradual  dis- 
placement of  hand  labour  l)y  machinery.  However  this  may  be,  the 
evidence  of  representatives  of  the  gas  Avorkers  is  unanimous  in 
stating  that  brickmaking  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  consider- 
able field  for  the  summer  employment  of  gasworkers. 

Other  trades  which  are  busy  in  the  sinnmer  are  not  so  wide- 
spread as  gas-making  or  brick-making,  and  some  of  them  vary  in 
their  seasons  from  place  to  place,  notably  the  different  branches  of 
the  building  trades  and  of  dock  labour.  We  find  accordingly  that 
the  actual  summer  occupations  of  gas  workers  are  determined  largely 
by  the  opportunities  offered  by  each  locality.  Openings  are  found 
in  London  at  the  docks  and  in  riverside  work  generally,  as  well  as  in 
coal  portering ;  in  Liverpool  and  at  other  similar  ports,  as  firemen 
on  summer,  pleasure  steamers  ;  in  Doncaster  as  builders'  labourers 
and  navvies  in  the  new  coal  area  now  being  opened  up  to  the  south 
of  that  town ;  in  the  country  districts  generally  in  harvesting,  fruit- 
picking  and  other  woik  on  the  land.  Other  occupations  of  which 
I  have  note  are  fishing,  market-gardening,  fruit-  and  hop-picking, 
house-  and  ship-painting,  carting,  pump-sinkers'  labouring,  corn 
portering,  coal  portering,  quarrying.  A  few  men  put  in  part  of 
their  slack  season  with  the  Naval  Reserve ;  others  (Irishmen)  go  to 
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their  farms  in  Ireland.  The  most  frequent  occupations  are  found 
as  builders'  labourers,  navvies,  firemen  and  stokers,  and  dock 
labourers. 

An  important  point  to  notice  is  that  these  occupations  are  most 
of  them  of  a  casual  nature.  How  far  the  men  who  engage  in  them 
are  completely  employed  while  excluded  from  the  gas  works  I  shall 
try  to  show  shoi'tly.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  a  man  is 
in  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  work  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
and  in  considerably  more  different  jobs. 

A  second  point  about  this  summer  employment  is  that  it  is 
almost  entirely  unskilled  work  and  remunerated  accordingly. 

Now  the  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  labour  employed  in  the 
carbonising  department  of  a  gas  works  are  high  relatively  to  the 
degree  of  skill  involved  and  in  some  cases  approach  or  even  exceed 
the  general  level  of  the  earnings  of  skilled  workers  in  other  trades. 
This  is  more  evident  in  the  London  figures  (which  relate  to  over 
a  quarter  of  the  total  workers  concerned)  than  in  those  for  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  average  being  pulled  down  by  the 
Irish  returns. 

Tablk  XI. — Average  net  earnings  of  workpeople  in  the  undermentioned 
occupations  in  an  ordinary  ^vinter  week  of  1906. 

(Board  of  Trade  Earnings  and  Hours  Inquiry.) 


United  Kingdom  (idl  towns). 

Lundun. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Average  earnings 
of  all  men. 

Number. 

Average  earnings 
of  all  men. 

Foremen    

1,851 

651 

529 

1,018 

89 

2,678 

57 

1,623 

11,511 

144 

615 

785 

720 

*.        d. 
45       0 

26  3 
41.       9 

27  7 
34      7 

28  3 
30       2 
37       7 
36       2 
39       0 
33     10 
36       3 
30       4 

628 
103 
403 
331 
445 

s.       d. 
51       5 
31       3 

Coal  porters  |    .  ^^    

49       3 

27     11 

,,     wheeiers  <     ■ 

[  piece  

35       5 

Coke  spi'eadersj  time     

915             30       0 

and  wheelers  \  piece    

Firemen             

36 

590 
2,608 

102 
331 
318 

29       6 
41       4 

Gas  stokers!*"''^  

L  piece  

Retort  cleaners     

40       5 
42       0 

Pipe  cleaners 

Retort  labourers  

40       1 
32       5 

One  result,  therefore,  of  the  forced  exclusion  of  a  man  from  the 
gas  works  for  a  period  of  the  year  is  that,  even  if  he  obtains  full 
time  employment  in  the  interval,  it  is  usually  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  earning  power. 

Another  way  to  look  at  it,  of  course,  is  to  consider  the  part-time 
gas- worker  as  primarily  a  casual  worker  who  enjoys  a  lucky  period 
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of  high  wages  for  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  every  year.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  the  Irish  and  other  agricultural 
workers  who,  when  gas-stoking  was  much  more  fluctuating  than  at 
present,  used  to  come  to  the  gas  works  every  winter  in  considerable 
numbers.  But  it  is  not  true  now  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
men  concerned. 

The  most  difficult  point  on  which  to  get  conclusive  evidence  has 
been  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  actual  unemployment  and  its 
extent.  The  registers  of  distress  committees  are  strangely  silent 
as  to  gas  workers,  the  reasons  being,  I  take  it,  that  in  the  first 
place  the  registers  are  in  many  places  opened  only  in  the  winter 
when  gas  workers  are  busy,  and  in  the  second  place  that  an  unem- 
ployed gas-worker  in  search  of  work,  which  must  necessarily  be 
other  than  gas-working,  describes  himself  as  of  some  occupation 
likely  to  bring  him  employment.  This  second  reason  also  explains 
the  absence  of  gas  workers  from  the  registei's  of  the  Labour 
Exchanges.  They  no  dou])t  register,  but  as  labourers,  painters, 
carmen,  and  so  forth. 

The  only  method  of  investigation  available  appeared  to  be  to 
obtain  a  complete  history  of  as  many  individuals  as  possible  during 
the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the  gas  works.  This  I  have  done 
so  far  for  four  works  in  London,  the  Midlands,  South  Wales,  and 
L-cIand  respectively.  The  particulars  in  two  cases  relate  to  the 
whole  of  the  men  in  each  works  who  are  concerned,  in  the  other 
two  cases  to  only  a  section  of  the  men.  The  results  are  therefore 
quite  insufficient  as  a  sample  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
volume  of  unemployment,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  existence  of 
unemployment  I  think  they  may  stand. 

The  particulars  furnished  through  the  kindness  of  officials  of 
labour  organisations  state  for  each  individual  the  number  of  weeks 
of  employment  in  gas  works,  the  number  of  weeks  of  full  employ- 
ment in  other  occupations,  the  number  of  weeks  of  part-time 
employment,  and  the  number  of  weeks  of  complete  unemployment  in 
the  year.  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  volume  of  unemployment 
I  take  the  weeks  of  part-time  employment  as  counting  half-weeks. 

Tablk  XII. 


Kunilier 

of 

men. 


49 


Mean  for  each  man.... 

Total  volume  of  unem-   1 

ployment  per  man....    J 
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gas  works. 
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employment 
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474 
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On  the  average,  then,  these  49  men  were  fully  employed  for 
22  weeks  in  the  year  at  gas  works  and  17  weeks  elsewhere,  partially 
employed  for  3 '3  further  weeks,  and  totally  unemployed  for  97 
weeks.  The  volume  of  unemployment  amounts  to  217  per  cent,  of 
their  whole  time. 

These  figures,  based  on  such  scanty  material  as  they  are, 
undoubtedly  point  to  an  appreciable  amount  of  unemployment 
among  gas  workers. 

Changes  modifijing  the  effects  of  seasonality. 

If  we  left  our  investigation  of  the  facts  at  this  point  and  applied 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  remedies  our  conclusions  would  l»e 
seriously  vitiated  through  the  omission  of  a  very  important  part  of 
the  subject.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  industry  during  the  last 
twenty  years  reveals  a  development  in  the  organisation  of  gas  pro- 
duction which  puts  a  new  complexion  on  the  whole  subject  and 
which  will  materially  modify  our  ideas  as  to  reform. 

The  development  of  which  I  speak  has  been  in  two  directions, 
involving  changes  in  the  technique  of  the  industry  and  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  consumption  of  gas. 

The  change  from  within  may  be  considered  under  the  two  heads 
of  the  introduction  and  development  of  machinery,  and  modifications 
in  process.     Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

llie  influence  of  machineri/. — Originally  the  whole  work  of  actual 
production  of  gas — the  assembly  of  the  coal  in  the  retort-house,  the 
charging  and  withdrawing  of  the  retorts,  and  the  removal  of  the 
coke  from  the  retort-house  to  the  yard — was  carried  out  by  manual 
labour.  The  work  of  stoking  by  this  method  was  extremely 
arduous,  the  heavy  labour  of  drawing  the  hot  coke  from  the  retorts 
and  of  charging  fresh  coal  into  them  by  means  of  heavy  iron  scoops, 
10  feet  long,  being  carried  out  in  very  hot  surroundings.  From 
about  1860  onwards  attempts  had  been  made  to  devise  machinery 
which  should  replace  a  portion  of  the  labour  in  charging  and  with- 
drawing, and  thus  lighten  the  heaviest  parts  of  the  work.  The  first 
machines  were  too  fragile  for  their  purpose  and  continually  broke 
down  under  the  strain.  Gas  managers  were  not  particularly  well- 
disposed  tovvards  machinery,  having  little  trouble  with  their  men. 
Up  to  about  1890  little  or  no  progress  had  been  made,  and  carbon- 
ising was  still  carried  out  almost  entirely  by  hand.  In  1889, 
however,  a  new  factor  appeared  on  the  scene  in  the  shape  of  the 
Union  of  Gasworkers  and  General  Labourers,  formed  in  that  year. 
This  organisation  had  an  immediate  success  in  gaining  the  adherence 
of  large  numbers  of  gasworks  employees.  It  was  thus  enabled  to 
exert  considerable  pressure  upon  the  employing  concerns  to  grant 
better   conditions  of  labour  in  the  way  of  shorter  hours,  higher 
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wages,  and  less  Sunday  work.  One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
movement  was  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  unemployed  by 
means  of  a  general  reduction  of  hours  from  twelve  to  eight.  A  full 
history  of  the  movement  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour  in  1891-92  by  employers,  employees, 
and  Trade  Union  officials.  Some  of  the  men's  demands  were  granted, 
but  differences  soon  made  themselves  felt,  the  upshot  being  that 
several  strikes  of  gasworkers  occurred  in  London  and  in  Lancashire. 

These  labour  troubles  caused  gas  engineers  and  managers  for  the 
first  time  seriously  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  possibilities  of 
stoking  machinery.  The  first  practical  result  was  a  manual  stoking 
machine  which  relieved  the  men  of  the  most  arduous  part  of  the 
work  l)ut  which  did  not  seriously  reduce  the  number  of  men  recpiired. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  introduced  mechanical  conveyors  for 
the  transference  of  coal  from  yard  to  retort-house  and  of  coke  from 
retort-house  to  yard.  Li  the  case  of  gas  concerns  receiving  their 
supplies  of  coal  by  water,  a  further  reduction  in  labour  was  brought 
about  by  the  adoption  of  self-acting  grab-machines  for  the  unloading 
of  coal  barges. 

It  must  l^e  understood  that  the  changes  of  the  kind  I  have 
described  did  not  take  place  suddenly,  or  in  all  works  simultaneously. 
This  branch  of  gas  engineering  was  in  its  infancy,  and  development 
at  first  was  slow  and  tentative.  The  largest  works  were  those  to 
which  the  new  devices  made  their  strongest  appeal.  Many  of  the 
smaller  works  found  the  old  manual  stoking  more  economical  than 
costly  machine  methods  involving  large  capital  expenditure  and 
heavy  repairing  charges.  By  delaying  the  change  for  a  few  years 
the  smaller  concerns  avoided  the  expense  of  setting  up  machinery  of 
an  intermediate  type,  and  have  in  this  way  been  enabled  to  instal 
plant  of  a  later  and  more  economical  type  at  a  single  step.  In  the 
smallest  works  of  all,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  the  perfecting  of  stoking  machinery,  manual  stoking 
is  still  the  most  economical  method  of  working. 

Again,  mechanical  conveyance  of  coal  and  coke  has  not  always 
been  adopted  alongside  stoking  machinery.  At  no  time  since 
manual  stoking  Ijegan  to  ha  abandoned  at  all  has  any  one  standard 
form  of  meclianical  equipment  held  the  field.  In  considering  the 
effects  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  upon  employment  it  is 
therefore  always  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  any  particular  woi'ks  which  may  be  under  consideration. 

Before  stoking  machines  were  fairly  estal)lished  a  new  form  of 
labour-saving  device  came  into  vogue  in  the  shape  of  the  inclined 
retort.  It  was  seen  that  if  carbonisation  could  be  satisfactorily 
effected  in  retorts  which  were  sloped  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the 
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horizontal,  the  charging  of  the  coal  and  the  discharging  of  the  coke 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  sim^Dle  action  of  gravity,  without  the 
aid  of  machinery  and  with  a  considerable  saving  in  labour.  Among 
the  works  installing  new  type  of  plant,  the  inclined  retort  for  a 
few  years  held  the  field.  But  mechanical  difficulties  were 
encountered,  due  mainly  to  the  caking  of  the  coal  in  the  retorts. 
These  partly  neutralised  the  economies  of  the  system  through  the 
extra  cost  involved  in  the  labour  of  continually  poking  the  coal. 
The  advocates  of  machines  had  not  been  idle  in  the  meantime,  and 
one  improvement  after  another  was  eflfected  until  the  horizontal 
retort  worked  by  a  power  machine  again  came  to  the  front.  Since 
that  time  very  few  new  plants  have  been  equipped  with  the  inclined 
retort.  The  later  forms  of  stoking  machines  are  operated  entirely 
by  power,  and  effect  a  material  reduction  in  retort-house  labour. 
They  are  of  several  types,  compressed  air,  steam  and  electricity 
being  variously  employed  as  the  motive  power.  With  their 
mechanical  diflFerences  we  are  not  concerned.  Each  has  its  advocates, 
and  while  the  effect  in  reducing  the  labour  of  stoking  is  not  the 
same  in  all,  the  differences  in  this  respect  among  the  various  modern 
machines  are  insignificant  compared  with  that  between  any  one  of 
them  and  the  old  method  of  manual  stoking. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  labour-saving  device  of  still 
more  pronounced  type  has  been  brought  into  use  in  the  vertical 
retort.  This  can  be  charged  and  discharged  by  gra\'ity  and  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  disadvantages  as  the  inclined  retort.  AMien, 
further,  the  vertical  retort  is  worked  on  a  continuous  system,  the 
coal  being  fed  in  automatically  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  the 
coke  similarly  discharged,  the  last  word  in  mechanical  carbonisation 
has  been  said  for  the  present.  To  the  gas  engineer,  however,  the 
reduction  of  labour  costs  is  not  the  only  or  even  a  prime  con- 
sideration. He  has  to  take  into  account  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  both  gas  and  coke  produced ;  and  these  are  dependent  upon  the 
system  of  carbonising  adopted.  Further,  labour  is  only  one  item 
in  the  total  cost  of  production ;  and  as  the  capital  expenditure  and 
especially  the  rej^airs  account  are  apt  to  grow  disproportionately  in 
these  very  elaborate  mechanical  devices,  it  may  well  happen  that  a 
system  in  which  labour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  is  found  to  be  not 
the  most  economical  method  of  gas  production  when  the  total  cost 
bill  comes  to  be  made  up.  It  is  with  respect  to  interest,  repairs 
and  renewals  that  the  two  or  three  systems  of  continuous  vertical 
retorts  recently  introduced  are  at  present  on  their  trial. 

This,  very  briefly,  is  the  history  of  gas  engineering  on  its 
mechanical  side  during  the  last  twenty  years.  I  am  now  able  to 
show  you,  partly  from  published  sources  and  partly  from  information 
furnished  to  me  by  works  managers  and  engineers,  the  effects  of 
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this  development  at  each  stage  upon  employment.  It  will  l)e 
obvious  to  those  who  have  followed  the  l)rief  description  of  gas- 
making  given  above  that  the  results  of  these  changes  are  confined 
to  the  retort-house  labour — the  stokers,  firemen,  and  coal  and  coke 
Avheelers.  The  yardmen  indeed  have  Ijenefited  by  the  change 
because  the  use  of  machinery  has  increased  the  number  of  mechanics 
required.     The  outside  men  are  unaffected. 

Table  XIII. — Comparison  of  costs  of  carhonising  in  hawi-stol-ed  horizontal 
retorts,  and  in  inclined  retorts  respectively,  at  the  Coventrt/  gas  works 
in  1906-07. 


1      Iland-stokfcl 
Men.                                  liorizontHl 
retorts. 

Wages 
per  ton. 

Inclined  retorts. 

Wages 
per  ton. 

1       £      s.  d. 
Foremen  stokers  (proportion)      303     8  10 
Stokers 4,401     6  11 

Coal  wheelers    782     7     4 

d. 

1-27 
18-47 

3-28  J 

6-58 
0-88 
103 

£    s.   d. 

74  13     5 

1,125     0     2 

112  15  11 

(coal  elevator 

men) 

51     8     6 
7  16     1 

d. 

1-27 
1919 

I    1-92 

Coke        „         1 1,569     4     1 

Pipe  jumpers    209     0     6 

Removing  pan  aslies    245     8     8 

0-88 
013 

Boiler  and  engine  tenders  ....      218  14     5 

0-92              53  16     1 

0-92 

Total..... 7)7-9    lo     9 

32-43     1    1,425   10     2 

24' 3 1 

Coal  carbonized    57,190  tons          —            14,070  tons 

— 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  comparisons  between  the 
costs  of  carbonising  shown  in  this  and  the  following  tables  that  the 
conditions  in  different  works  vary  as  to  the  arrangements  for  deal- 
ing with  coal  and  coke,  and  the  figures  are  therefore  not  strictly 
comparable.  In  the  same  works,  even,  the  introduction  of  stoking 
machinery  may  have  been  either  preceded,  or  accompanied,  or 
followed  by  the  use  of  mechanical  coal-  and  coke-conveyors  so  that 
the  reduction  in  cost  of  carbonising  is  not  always  due  wholly  to  the 
stoking  machine,  the  inclined  retort,  and  so  on. 

Table  XIV. — Comparison  of  costs  of  carhonising  by  hand  stoking  and  hy 
means  of  the  Jenkins-De  Bronwer  stoking  machine,  at  the  West  Bromirich 
gas  icorks. 


' 

Manual  stoking. 

Machine  stoking. 

Total  labour  costs  (pence  per  ton  1 
of  coal  carbonised)    J 

Other  costs  (pence  per  ton  of  coal  1 
carbonised) J 

d. 
24-00 

504 

d. 
15-25 

4-52 

Total  costs  (pence  per  ton  of  1 
coal  carbonised)    j' 

29-04 

i9"77 

3o2 
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In   this    case   some   portion    of    the    saving    was   due   to   the 
introduction  of  mechanical  conveyance  for  coke. 

Table  XV. — Companson  of  costs  of  carhonising  hy  hand  stoking  and  by 
means  of  the  Fiddes-Aldridge  stoking  machine  at  the  Wavei-tree  gas 
works,  Liverpool. 


Labour  costs  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised 


In  this  case  the  stoking  machine  was  not  fully  employed.  It 
was  calculated  that  with  the  machine  working  at  its  full  capacity 
the  labour  costs  of  carbonising  would  be  reduced  to  is.  T,d.  per  ton 
of  coal  carbonised. 

For  the  system  of  continuous  vertical  retorts  I  have  no  compara- 
tive figures.  But  at  the  St.  Helens  Gas  Works  the  cost  of  labour 
after  the  coal  is  delivered  into  the  bunkers  (including  feeding  the 
coal  into  the  retorts,  discharging  the  coke  from  the  bottom  of  the 
retorts  into  coke  barrows,  and  wheeling  and  tipping  it  into  the  coke 
yard,  attending  to  the  producer,  and  looking  after  the  driving 
engines,  exhauster  and  pump)  for  a  small  Glover- West  continuous 
vertical  retort  plant  was  9'5f^.  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  plant  could  be  douljled  in  size  withotxt  increasing 
the  labour  required  and  that  the  cost  of  carljonising  would  in  that 
case  be  4*2 5f/. 

The  other  chief  system  of  continuous  vertical  retorts — the 
Woodall-Duckham  system — also  claims  to  reduce  labour  costs  of 
carbonising  to  about  4'5f/.  per  ton,  a  result  already  attained  in 
Switzerland  but  not  so  far,  I  understand,  in  this  country.  The 
actual  cost  of  carbonising  by  these  systems  are  dependent  upon  the 
methods  of  coke  and  coal  handling,  and  the  conveyor  has  apparently 
not  up  to  the  present  been  combined  with  either  of  the  above 
systems. 

Actual  cost  of  carbonising  by  other  systems  at  various  works  are 
shown  below. 

Table  XVI. 


Works. 

System. 

Cost. 

Cost  of 
liand  stoking 

nt 
same  works. 

Oldham  \ 

Wellingborougli.... 
Chester    

West's  compressed  air  "l 
combined  drawing-  and  l 

charging-machine J 

Ditto 

West  manual-machine 

De  Brouwer  projector... 

d. 

16-48 
(including  interest, 
depreciation,  &c.) 

17-25 

14-93 

12-4 

d. 
28-17 

Derby 
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Where  mechanical  conveyors  have  Lceu  introduced  it  is  the 
lower-paid  labour  which  is  displaced,  hut  the  great  change  has  been 
in  the  replacement  of  highly-paid  stokers  by  stoking  machines.  The 
wages  of  machine  men  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  stokers, 
and  broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  reductioJi  in  actual 
laljour  is  proportional  to  the  reduction  in  the  labour  costs  of 
carbonising. 

The  influence  of  machinery  on  actual  numljers  of  men  employed 
can,  however,  be  studied  at  first  hand  in  the  following  tables  where 
yard  and  outside  men  have  in  most  cases  been  shown  in  addition  to 
the  men  upon  whom  the  influence  of  machinery  has  l^een  greatest. 
The  results  exhibited  in  these  tables  are  rather  those  caused  Ijy  the 
general  development  of  mechanical  carbonising  over  a  period  of 
years  than  those  of  a  particular  type  of  machine,  as  the  details  of  the 
actual  appliances  employed  were  in  most  cases  not  known. 

The  first  table  relates  to  a  single  concern  at  three  dates  in  its 
history.  In  1891,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  conveyors,  grabs, 
&c.,  had  just  begim;  in  190-1-5,  these  were  established  through  a 
large  part  of  the  works;  in  1910,  mechanical  equipment  of  one  sort 
or  another  was  complete. 


Table  XVII. — Number  of  men  employed  in  a  gas  works  in  1891, 
1904-05,  and  1910  respectively. 


Labour. 

June, 
1891. 

December, 
1891. 

June, 

1905. 

December, 
1904. 

June, 
1910. 

December, 
1910. 

Retort  house  

Others 

621 
2,319 

1,552 
2,089 

1,431 
3,717 

2,344 
3,783 

1,059 
4,402 

1,547 
4.93.^ 

Total 

3,94° 

3,641 

5,H8 

6,127 

c,j.6i           6.a8o 

Percentages. 


Ketort  house  

Others 

100 
100 

249-9 
90-1 

100 

100 

163-8 
101-7 

100 

100 

146-0 
112-0 

Total 

100 

123-8 

100 

119-0 

100 

1  i8-6 

The  next  table  relates  to  a  works  in  two  periods  separated  by  the 
whole  change  from  manual  stoking  to  modern  machine  stoking.  It 
shows  only  the  men  in  the  carbonising  department,  but  these 
in  detail. 
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Table  XVIII.— iVMmJer  of  men  employed  in  carbonising  department  of  a 
gas  works  in  summer  and  ivinter  of  the  years  1880  and  1910  respectively. 


Stoters 

Machine  nien    

Firemen 

Eetort  house  labourers  .... 

Coke  eouyejor  men 

Engine  drivers  

Boiler  men    

Coal  wheelers  

Barrow  men 

Total 

Percentage      of      June") 
numbers    J 

Make  of  gas  ( i  ,000  cubic  "1 

feet)  per  week j 

Percentage  of  June  make 

Number  of  retort-house^ 

men     per      1,000,000  [ 

cubic  feet  of  gas  per  | 

week J 


1880. 


June.      Deceniber- 


26 
10 


4,834 
100 

91 


62 

9 


2 
24 
41 


138 


313-6 


14,693 
303-9 


9-3 


December 

perrentage 

of  June 


238-4 


90 


100 
1,200 
1,025 


June.     December. 


15 
6 
8 
8 
6 
2 
5 
4 


21 

12 

18 

12 

4 

4 

5 

7 

5 


54 


88 


100         1629 


23,888^    38,481 
100        16-1-1 


2-2 


2-2 


December 

percentage 

of  June 

nuinljers. 


140 
200 
225 
150 

66-6 
200 
100 
175 


Table  XIX. — Numbers  of  m,cn  employed  at  same  gas  loorks  in  June  and 
in  December  weeks,  at  periods  ivhen  manual-stoking,  manual-machines, 
a7id power-machines  were  in  tise  respectively. 


Hand-stoking. 

Manua'.-macliiues. 

Power-maeliines. 

June. 

December. 

June. 

December. 

June. 

December. 

Eetort-house  men  .... 

Yardmen 

Outside  men 

26 
32 

18 

49 
34 
21 

30 
41 
24 

53 

38 
24 

31 
35 
26 

43 
39 
24 

Total    

76            104 

95 

"5 

92 

Make   of    gas    (in] 
cubic   feet)  per  > 
week     J 

2,076,000  5,611,000 

3,051,000 

7,435,000 

3,763,000 

7,956,0C0 

Percentage  of  June  numbers. 


Retort-liouse  men .... 
Yardmen 

— 

188-4 
106-2 
116-6 

— 

176-6 

92-6 

1000 

— 

138-7 
111-4 

Outside  men  

923 

Total    

"" 

156-8 

— 

IZl'O 

— 

1I5-Z 

Make  of  gas    

— 

270-2 

— 

243-6 

— 

211-4 
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Table  XIX  Contd. — Nuniher  of  men  per  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made 

per  iceek. 


}[:>lul-! 

toking. 

M;iinial-iii!icliilies. 

I'ower-n 

adiiiies. 

June. 

December. 

June. 

December. 

June. 

December. 

Eetorl-house  men  .... 

Yardmen 

Outside  men   

12-5 

15-4 
8-6 

8-7 
60 
3-7 

9-8 
13-4 

7-8 

71 
51 
32 

8-2 
9-3 
6-9 

5-4 
4-9 
30 

Total    

36-6 

i8-5 

3i*i 

>5'4 

24'4 

!3'3 

In  the  next  table  comparative  figures  are  not  availa1>le,  but  it 
relates  to  a  woi'ks  where  machine-stoking  was  exclusively  used,  and 
the  figures  as  to  make  of  gas  per  man  can  be  compared  with  the 
similar  one  in  Tables  XVIII  and  XIX. 

Table  XX. — Numbers  of  men  employed  and  make  of  gas  in  June  and  in 
December,  1910,  at  a  works  eraplojiing  machine- stoking  exclusirel)/. 


I 


Labour. 

June. 

December. 

December 
percentH^ie  of 
June  uumbei's. 

73 

396 

154 
438 

211 

Others  

111 

Total       

469 

592 

126 

Make  of  gas  (in  cubic  feet)  1 

per  week J 

Percentage  of  June  make 

26,600,000 
100 

53,200,000 
2C0 

— 

Number  of  men  per  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  made  per  week. 


Ketort-liouse  men 
Others 


Total 


2-7 
14-9 


2-9 

8-2 


17-6 


The  changes  in  the  numbers  of  persons  employed  and  in  the 
variations  between  summer  and  winter  employment  at  the  several 
periods,  shqwn  in  the  above  tables,  are  the  result  of  a  number  of 
influences,  of  which  mechanical  stoking  is  only  one.  The  single 
influence  of  machinery  can  therefore  only  be  studied  in  the  numbers 
of  men  employed  per  unit  of  gas  made. 

The  bearing  of  the  change  I  have  described  upon  seasonality  of 
employment  is  a  most  important  one.  The  introduction  of  machinery 
has  resulted  in  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  retort-house  men  to 
the  total  staff,  by  reason  both  of  the  decrease  of  stokers,  firemen,  &c., 
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and  of  the  increase  in  the  yardmen  (due  to  the  greater  number 
of  mechanics  required  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised).  There  has  been, 
at  the  same  time,  for  reasons  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  use 
of  machinery,  an  increase  in  the  numbers  of  outside-men  employed. 
The  section  of  the  gas-works  employees  most  subject  to  fluctuation 
in  employment  has  thus  become  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total  number,  and  the  jjercent age  fluctuation  has  been  correspondingly 
lessened.  Whether  the  actual  number  of  retort-house  men  in  the 
whole  industry  has  suffered  diminution  I  shall  try  and  show  shortly. 
No  measure  of  the  influence  of  mechanical  developments  alone 
upon  the  seasonal  fluctuation  in  employment  is  available  for  the 
whole  industry.  The  foregoing  figures,  however,  both  those  relating 
to  the  labour  costs  of  carbonising  and  those  relating  to  the  number 
of  men  employed  per  unit  of  gas  produced,  mark  the  point  to  which 
the  whole  industry  is  tending  in  this  respect.  Not  very  many  years 
ago  the  laborious  hand-stoking  predominated  in  all  but  the  largest 
works.  To-day  all  but  the  very  small  works  have  substituted 
machine-worked  horizontal  or  inclined  retorts,  and  these  in  their 
turn  are  being  overlapped  by  the  continuous  system  of  vertical 
retorts.  In  many  works  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  installation 
of  power-machinery,  the  manual-stoking  machine  represents  an 
intermediate  stage.  The  combined  effect  of  stoking-machinery  and 
of  other  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  industry  alongside 
mechanical  development,  and  which  are  now  to  be  considered,  can 
fortunately  be  studied  for  the  whole  industry,  and  a  definite  measure 
of  the  result  obtained. 

Carburefted  water-gas. 

Another  change  in  the  internal  organisation  of  the  industry  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  with  results  similar  to,  but  less 
pronounced  than,  those  wrought  by  mechanical  development.  This 
is  the  partial  replacement  of  coal-gas  by  carburetted  water-gas.  It 
can  be  seen,  from  the  description  given  of  its  method  of  manufacture, 
that  carburetted  water-gas  is  a  very  much  simpler  body  to  make  than 
coal-gas,  and  requires  considerably  less  labour.  On  the  other  hand  the 
oils  necessary  for  its  carburetting  are  costly.  We  find,  consequently, 
that  while  the  total  cost  of  production  of  water-gas  is  slightly  higher 
than  that  of  coal-gas,  the  item  attributable  to  labour  is  about  a  half 
of  that  in  the  case  of  coal-gas  produced  by  modern  power-machinery, 
and  about  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  inventors  of  the  continuous 
vertical-retort  systems  hope  to  reduce  the  labour  cost  of  carbonising 
coal.  Here  are  some  figures  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  men 
employed  in  the  same  works  in  making  carburetted  water-gas  and 
coal-gas  respectively,  with  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  product : — 
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Cai'buretted  water-gas. 

CoHl-gllS. 

June. 

December. 

Averiige. 

Number  of  men  eniployetl  in  gas! 

production  J 

Cubic  feet  of  gas  made  per  day  

Make  of  gas  per  man  per  day  (in  1 

1 ,000  cubic  feet)    J 

56 
4,400,000 

78-6 

125 

13,200,000 
105-6 

110 

5,000,000 

4o-4 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  (a)  coal-gas,  and  (A) 
water-gas,  hy  authorised  gas  undertakings  since  the  period  wlieii  the 
two  products  have  been  separately  returned  : — - 

Table  XXII. — 3/ake  of  coal-gas  and  irater-gas  hi/  authorised  gas 
undertakings.  * 


Kiiiiiljcr  of  cubic  feet  of 

gas  made  in  tliousands. 

I'loportion 

of  water-gas  to 

total  gas. 

Coal-gas. 

Water-gas. 

1898 

'99 

138,147,000+ 

147,156,0001 

152,008,000J 

156  687,000t 

160,579,0001 

164,208,000+ 

149,895,000 

155,168,000 

161,763,000 

168,227,000 

168,290,000 

169,922,000 

7, 404,000  § 
10,077,000§ 
12,1 08,4.52  § 
1 5,366,000  § 
16,86S,000§ 
17,907,000§ 
18,752,000 
19,737,000 
20,078,000 
20,260,000 
21,629,000 
23,625,000 

5-3 
6-8 

1900 

'01 

'02 

'03 

'04 

'05 

7-9 
9-8 
10-4 
10-9 
111 
11-2 

'06 

'07 

'08 

110 
10-7 
11-3 

'09 

121 

*  The  authorised  gas  undertakings  constitute  a  majority  of  all  gas  under- 
takings ;  and  as  the  non-anthorised  undertakings  comprise  only  the  smallest 
works,  wliich  are  not  working  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  Provisional 
Order,  the  authorised  undertakings  represent  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
productive  capacity  of  the  industry.  The  figures  given  in  Table  XXII 
represent  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  make  of  gas  made  in 
each  period. 

t  See  note  to  Table  V. 

X  Including  water-gas. 

§  Quantity  of  water-gas  supplied. 


It  is  thus  seen  that  while  the  proportion  of  water-gas  to  total 
gas  made  increased  rapidly  at  first,  it  has  remained  almost  constant 
in  the  last  six  years. 

The  conditions  determining  the  production  of  water-gas  are 
four.     In  the  first  place  a  water-gas  plant  is  much  more  elastic  than 
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a  coal-gas  plant.  It  can  be  put  in  operation  at  short  notice ;  and 
unlike  coal-retorts,  which  must  be  worked  continuously,  it  can  be 
Avorked  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  and  then  shut  down.  A  water-sas 
plant  is  thus  extremely  useful  as  a  stand-by  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  such  as  a  heavy  winter  fog. 

Further,  the  illuminating  power  of  carburetted  water-gas  is 
greater  than  that  of  coal-gas  made  from  the  varieties  of  coal  now 
usually  supplied  to  gas  works,  and  the  addition  of  water-gas  thus 
raises  the  candle  power  of  the  mixture  of  the  two,  which  is  the 
form  in  which  the  water-gas  is  sold.  A  slightly  higher  initial 
cost  may  thus  be  compensated  by  the  use  of  inferior  and  therefore 
cheaper  coal. 

Again,  while  the  cost  as  delivered  in  the  holder  is  nominally 
higher  for  water-gas  than  for  coal-gas,  this  is  partly  determined  by 
the  value  of  coke  in  each  locality.  It  may  well  happen  that  in  a 
town  where  the  demand  for  coke  is  small,  it  pays  to  make  the 
excess  of  coke  produced  in  the  coal-retorts  into  water-gas  rather 
than  to  sell  it  in  the  open  market. 

On  the  other  hand  water-gas  is  extremely  poisonous,  and 
demands  elaborate  precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  slightest 
leakage  in  both  "producer,"  "carburettor,"  and  "purifiers,"  as  well 
as  in  the  pipes.  For  this  reason  many  gas-managers  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Of  the  794  authorised  gas  undertakings 
in  1909,  only  135  made  water-gas  at  all.  The  percentage  admixture 
of  water-gas  with  coal-gas  is,  on  the  average,  about  30  per  cent., 
though  in  some  cases  it  rises  to  over  50  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  conditions  are  likely  to  arise 
under  which  the  replacement  of  coal-gas  by  water-gas  will  be 
accelerated.  A  limit  is  fixed  to  its  extent  by  the  dependence  of 
the  water-gas  plant  upon  coke  produced  in  the  coal-gas  department 
— unless  coke  is  to  be  purchased  outside,  an  unlikely  event.  But 
this  limit  has  been  far  from  reached  for  the  whole  industry. 

Though  it  reduces  the  labour  of  production  by  50  per  cent.,  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  water-gas  upon  fluctuation  in  employment  has 
so  far  been  but  slight,  owing  to  the  small  aggregate  quantity  of  it 
made.  And  this  effect  is  likely  to  diminish  with  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  stoking-machinery. 

Changes  in  charade?-  of  demand. 

The  other  kind  of  change  affecting  seasonal  fluctuation  in  em- 
ployment to  which  I  referred  relates  to  the  growth  of  new  sources 
of  demand  for  the  product  which  are  almost  independent  of  season. 
This  is  a  change  outside  the  control  of  the  industry  itself,  but  it 
has  been  carefully  fostered  by  those  responsible  for  the  working  of 
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gas-undertakings.  Gas  companies  and  authotities  nearly  always  offer 
a  lower  rate  for  gas  consumed  in  manufacturing  operations  and  the 
growth  of  consumption  in  this  direction  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  has  been  remarkable.  It  is  impossil)le  to  obtain  any  measure  of 
this  change,  but  some  idea  of  its  importance  may  be  gained  from  the 
mention  of  a  few  of  the  chief  manufacturing  operations  in  which  gas 
is  now  employed.  The  use  of  the  gas-engine  for  power  purposes  is  a 
development  of  quite  recent  years  but  its  growth  in  favour  has  been 
rapid,  and  the  numl)er  of  such  engines  at  the  present  time  must  be 
considerable.  The  larger  gas-engines  are  provided  with  their  own 
equipment  for  gas  production,  but  for  engines  of  less  than  150  ir.P. 
the  manufacture  of  "  producer "  gas  in  situ  is  uneconomical.  The 
smaller  gas-engines  are  run  almost  exclusively  l)y  gas  purchased 
from  public  gas  undertakings.  But  gas-engines  are  not  the  only 
field  of  employment  of  gas  for  industrial  purposes.  The  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  in  Loudon  has  a  consumption  of  millions  of 
cubic  feet  a  day  by  the  big  newspaper  companies.  The  Times,  the 
"  Associated  Press,"  Lloyd's,  and  the  A^ews  of  the  JForld  all  use  gas 
under  pressure  for  the  purpose  of  melting  their  type-metal.  The 
Birmingham  Corporation  supplies  gas  under  pressure  for  melting 
purposes  to  a  large  number  of  the  metal-working  shops  of  that  city. 
A  town  of  so  slight  an  industrial  character  as  Edinburgh  finds 
it  profitable  to  supply  gas  at  a  specially  low  rate  when  applied 
to  the  following  purposes  : — gas-engines,  branding-machines,  lino- 
type-machines, laundry-machines,  kilns,  cofTee-roasters,  blow-pipes, 
bronzing-machines,  heating-irons,  soldering-apparatus,  tailors'-irons, 
upholsterers'-irons,  laundry-irons,  enamelling-stoves,  muffles,  drying- 
stoves,  gas-hammers.  These  are  but  a  few  examples.  The  im- 
portance of  this  development  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  lies  in  the  fact  that  consumption  of  gas  for  these 
many  industrial  purposes  is  independent  of  climatic  conditions  and 
is  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  productive  industry. 
To  the  extent  to  which  gas  is  used  in  manufacture  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  production  practically  disappear. 

A  second  factor  which  has  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the 
climatic  fluctuation  is  the  increasing  use  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  yeafs  of  gas  for  domestic,  i.e,,  cooking,  purposes.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  period  of  greatest  consumption  of  gas 
during  the  year  from  one  of  the  large  London  companies  occurs,  not 
as  one  might  imagine  on  a  foggy  day  in  winter,  but  during  a  couple 
of  hours  in  the  forenoon  of  a  Sunday  in  summer ;  and  this  entirely 
through  the  demands  of  the  domestic  gas-stove.  The  effect  of  the 
growth  in  consumption  of  gas  for  domestic  purposes  is  greater  than 
that  of  its  increasing  use  for  manufacturing  purposes  because  recourse 
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is  had  to  the  stove  to  a  greater  degree  in  summer  when  there  is  no 
kitchen  fire  to  be  ^^tilised  than  in  winter.  Hence  a  counter  season 
is  set  up  which  tends  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  climatic  conditions. 
The  increased  use  of  gas  for  stoves  can  be  illustrated  in  an 
indirect  way  by  considering  the  growth  in  stove-rentals  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  following  figures  are  taken  from  Field's  Analysis  of 
Gas  Accounts  and  go  back  to  1898,  the  first  year  in  which  stove- 
rentals  are  shown  separately  from  meter-rentals.  The  twelve 
suburban  companies  of  the  London  district  have  been  chosen  on  the 
ground  that  they  constitute  the  largest  group  of  concerns  for  which 
complete  particulars  for  the  whole  period  are  furnished  in  the  Tables. 
The  true  basis  of  comparison  is  found,  not  in  the  aggregate  stove- 
rentals,  but  in  stove  -rentals  relatively  to  sale  of  gas.  The  figures 
take  no  account  of  the  use  of  stoves  by  people  who  own  them  ; 
further,  they  include  in  some  cases  the  rentals  of  fittings  as  well. 

Table  XXIIT. — Stove-rentals  per  i,ooo  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  charged 
hy  the  Brentford,  Bromleij,  Croydon,  South  Suburban,  Hornsey,  Lea 
Bridge,  Mitcham,  Richmond,  Tottenham,  Wandsworth,  ]Yest  Ham,  and 
West  Kent  Gas  Companies  in  each  year  from  1898-1909. 


Stove-rentals 

Stove-rentals 

Stope-rentals 

Year. 

per  i,ooo  feet  of 

Year. 

per  1,000  feet  of 

Year. 

per  I, GOO  feet  of 

gas  sold. 

gas  sold. 

gas  sold. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1898 

0-61 

1902 

0-90 

190G   ... 

1-49 

'99 

0-67 

'03 

102 

'07  .... 

1-63 

1900 

0-75 

'04 

117 

'08  .... 

175 

'01 

0-81 

'05 

1-32 

'09  .... 

1-90 

The  combined  effect  of  the  increasing  use  of  gas  for  purposes 
other  than  illumination  is  exhibited  in  the  following  figures  showing 
the  consumption  (or  production)  of  gas  by  various  companies  by  day 
and  by  night  in  the  busiest  and  slackest  weeks  respectively  in  1910 
and  in  an  earlier  year. 

Table  XXIV. — Normal  day's  consumption  from  a  gas-ivorks  in  January 
and  June  respectively,  in  the  years  1903  and  1910. 


X  ormal  day  in  January. 

Normal  day  in  June. 

Year. 

Period  of  day. 

Thousands. 

Percentage  of 
day's  make. 

Thousands. 

Percentage  of 
day's  make. 

1903     I        ^  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
" "l        6  p.m.  „  6  a.m. 

■■■■1        6  p.m.  ,,  6  a.m. 

47,757 
41,329 
56,165 
46,335 

53-6 
46-4 

55 
45 

22,634 
22,621 
30,221 
25,335 

£0 
50 
54 
46 
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Table  XXV. — Summer  and  winter  consumption  of  gas  at  a  gas-works  in 
the  south  of  Eitfihind  in  1000  and  1910,  respectively. 


Day  (6  a.m. — 6  p.m.). 

Nij;lit  (0  p.m.— G  a.ni.). 

PLTiod. 

Actual  consumption. 

Percentage  of 
day  consumption. 

June  23,  1900     

cubic  feet. 

9,930,000 
21,8i»(;,000 
14,9(31,000 
24,907,000 

cubic  feet. 
Il,7fi4,000 
21,814,000 
12,595,000 
23,871,000 

118-4 

December  22,  1900    .... 
June  25,  1910     

99-6 
34-2 

December  24,  1910    ... 

95-6 

Tarl 

E  XXVI. — Summer  and  winter  consu)nption  of  gas 
ivorks  (in  i,ooo  cubic  feet). 

at  Stretford  gas 

Siiiiiiiier. 

Winter. 

Diiy  (6  a.m. — 6  p.m.). 

Niglit  (6  p.m.— 6  a.m.). 

Day  (6  a.m.— 6  p.m.). 

Night  (6  p.m.— 6  a.m.). 

1890... 
1909... 

32 
309 

148 
375 

168 
730 

421 

960 

Table  XXVII. — Output  of  gas  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  millions  of  cubic 
feet,  and prop>ortion  due  to  day  consumption. 


\e:n. 

1837. 

1897. 

1902. 

190-1. 

1908. 

Yearly  total  gas  sold 

Day  percenta<='e     

109 

28 

132 

37 

158 

42 

158 
43 

175 
45 

The  significance  of  the  growth  in  day  consumption  in  recent 
years  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  consumption  for 
purposes  other  than  illumination  and  subject,  therefore,  to  little 
seasonal  variation.  The  greater  the  correspondence  between  day 
and  night  consumption  the  greater  also  that  between  summer  and 
winter  consimiption. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  in  the  character  of  consumption  is 
not  separately  capable  of  definite  measurement  over  the  industry  as 
a  whole.  It  varies  from  works  to  works  in  accordance  with  the 
industrial  character  of  each  locality,  and  also  with  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  gas  company  or  local  authority  in  the  matter  of 
differential  rates.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  development  in 
the  direction  of  balancing  the  load  of  production  as  between  summer 
and  winter  is  more  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  gas 
operative  than  the  changes  wrought  by  the  use  of  machinery,  liecause 
in  the  former  case  regularity  of  employment  is  accompanied  rather 
by  an  increase  than  a  decrease  in  the  total  numbers  employed. 

The   combined  influence   upon  the   problem   of    regularity    of 
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employment  of  all  the  changes  in  both  production  and  consumption 
which  we  have  been  considering,  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  individual 
concerns  in  Tables  XVII — XIX ;  a  measure  of  it  is  furnished  in  the 
statistics  of  the  two  inquiries  into  earnings  and  hours  carried  out  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  years  1886  and  1906  respectively.  We 
have  seen  what  proportion  of  the  whole  trade  is  covered  by  the  1906 
figures.  Those  for  1886  relate  to  6o  per  cent,  of  all  gas  undertakings 
and  are,  therefore,  thoroughly  representative. 

Table  XXVIII. — Number  of  workpeople  employed  hy  gas  \t,nder takings 
furnisliing  returns. 


1886. 

1906. 

Number. 

Percentages. 

Number. 

Percentages. 

Number  of  persons  employed  \ 
in  maximum  weeks  J 

Number  of  persons  employed  1_ 
in  minimum  weeks  j 

35,737 
23,283 

153-4 
1000 

71,854 
59,691 

120-4 
100-0 

The  first  set  of  figures  relates  entirely  to  the  method  of  stoking 
by  hand.  Water-gas,  again,  had  not  entered  the  field,  and  the 
application  of  gas  to  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  was  in  its 
infancy.  It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  extent  of  the  use  of 
machinery  in  1906,  but  generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that  at 
this  date  the  large  works  were  employing  in  carbonisation  mainly 
labour-saving  appliances  of  one  kind  or  another,  the  small  works 
mainly  hand-labour.  We  have  seen  to  what  point  the  opening  up 
of  new  avenues  of  consumption  had  advanced  at  this  date. 

The  fluctuation  thus  decreased  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  years 
by  nearly  forty  per  cent.  Since  1906  progress  in  the  replacement 
of  old  plant  by  new  has  been  continuous,  so  that  a  materially  larger 
proportion  of  concerns  are  employing  machinery  now  than  in  1906. 
Development  in  the  other  directions  has  been  more  than  main- 
tained. I  think  it  is  not  an  unwarrantable  conclusion  that  the 
maximum  fluctuation  in  employment  of  gasworkers  at  the  present 
time  does  not  exceed  fifteen  per  cent. 

Effects  upon  total  numbers  employed  in  the  industry. 
We  have  seen  that  developments  in  the  science  of  gas  engineering 
have  resulted  in  a  material  decrease  during  the  last  twenty  years  in 
retort-house  labour  per  unit  of  gas  produced.  Each  introduction  of 
a  new  mechanical  appliance  causes  for  the  time  being  an  increased 
staff"  of  mechanics.  But  while  the  diminution  in  the  labour-cost  of 
carbonising  has  been  continuous  throughout  the  period,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  labour-cost  of  repairs  has  similarly 
expanded. 
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The  mechanical  difficulties  are  greatest  while  a  new  system  is 
still  in  its  experimental  stages,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  breakdowns  and  the  necessity  of  frequent  repairs. 
For  any  one  method  of  working  the  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals 
tends  steadily  to  diminish.  In  the  following  table,  taken  from 
Field's  Analysis  of  Gas  Accounts,  are  shown  for  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company  of  London  (a)  the  labour-cost  of  carbonising  per 
i,ooo  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  and  (/>)  the  total  cost  of  wear  and  tear 
per  i,ooo  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  over  a  period  of  years.  A  third 
column  is  added  showing  the  total  distribution-charges  per  i,ooo 
cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  make  reference 
shortly.  The  wear-and-tear-charges  include  both  labour  and 
materials,  but  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  these  items  are  in  about 
the  same  proportions  in  each  period. 


Table  XXIX. 

Wiiges 
(carbonising) 

Wear- 
nnd-tear 

T.)tal 
distribution- 

Wages 
(carbonising) 

Wear- 
aiidtear 

Total 
distribution 

Year. 

per  i.ooj 
cubic  feet 

of 
gas  sold. 

per  i,ooo 
cubic  feet 

of 
gas  sold. 

charges 

per  i,ooo 

cubic  feet 

of  giis  sold. 

Year. 

per  1,000 
cubic  feet 

of 
gas  sold. 

per  i,ooO 
cubic  feet 

of 
gas  sold. 

charges 

per  ],ooo 

cubic  feet 

of  gas  sold. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1873... 

5-28 

4-29 

2-00 

1894 

4-27 

413 

2-56 

'76.... 

3-68 

5-01 

1-87 

'97.... 

4-19 

3-48 

2-93 

'79... 

3-49 

593 

2-39 

1900  . 

4-06 

4-34 

3-44 

'82... 

3-33 

4-83 

1-83 

•03... 

3-33 

4-06 

331 

'85.... 

3-32 

4-40 

1-92 

'06.... 

2-56 

4-25 

3-92 

'88... 

3-34 

3-22 

1-73 

'09.. 

1-90 

4-08 

5-31 

'91* 

4-56 

391 

2-31 

*  The  sudden  advance  in  the  figures  between  1888  and  1891  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  8-hour  day  in  place  of  the  old  i  2-liour  day,  wliich  began 
with  this  Company  in  18S9.  The  amount  of  work  per  man  was  not  reduced  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  ;,  as  the  men  did  only  a  sixth  less  work  in  the  8-hour 
shift  than  in  the  12-hour  sliift.  But  wages  per  shift  remained  the  same,  and 
the  cost  of  the  change,  wliich  was  thus  borne  entirely  by  the  Company, 
amounted  to  70,000/.  a  year  in  wages.  Part  of  the  increased  cost  was  met  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  about  the  same  period,  but  the  combined  effect 
of  the  reduction  of  the  hours  from  12  to  8,  of  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  of  the  increase  in  production  wliich  took  place  in  this  period,  was  to  increase 
the  total  wages  of  production,  repairs,  and  distribution  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised 
from  7J-.  id.  to  ^s.  rd.  between  1888  and  1891. 


. 

Wages  paid  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised. 

Year. 

'"^'3"b^;.;^.5Jr  """"•   ^«p»'-  -^  'i'^'"'^"''-- 

Total. 

1888 

'89 

s.        d. 
5         1 

5  8 

6  10 
6         8 

*.       d. 
2         0 
2         2 
2         4 
2         3 

s.       d. 
7        3 
7      11 

'90    

9        7 

'91 

9        5 
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Column  1  exhibits  the  steady  decrease  in  the  labour-cost  per  unit 
of  gas.  In  column  2  we  see  that  the  wear-and-tear-charges  have 
decreased  when  the  cost  of  carbonising  has  remained  about  stationary, 
and  increased  with  each  considerable  decrease  in  Column  1.  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  wear-and-tear 
costs  over  the  whole  period.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the 
long  run  the  decrease  in  retort-house  labour  consequent  upon  the 
introduction  of  machinery  has  not  been  in  any  way  compensated  by 
the  increase  in  yardmen. 

The  increased  use  of  gas  stoves  and  the  introduction  of  the 
incandescent  mantle  have  called  forth  new  classes  of  labour  for 
installation,  repair  and  maintenance  work  in  connection  with  these 
appliances.  This  belongs  mainly  to  the  class  of  "  outside  men,"  and 
the  movement  is  reflected  in  the  increased  distribution-charges  shown 
in  column  3  above.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
this  increase  which  belongs  to  labour  alone,  and  thus  determine 
whether  in  a  single  works  the  total  labour  per  unit  of  gas  is  constant, 
or  increases,  or  diminishes. 

"While  the  proportion  of  retort-house  labour  to  total  staff  has 
thus  been  diminishing,  the  liability  to  unemployment  of  retort-house 
men  depends  ujjon  the  actual  numbers  employed  at  different  periods, 
and  these  again  depend  upon  the  relative  rates  of  decrease  in 
retort-house  labourers  per  unit  of  gas  produced  and  of  increase  in 
total  production  of  gas.  The  former  rate  cannot  be  measured  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  only  method  of  determining 
whether  the  improvements  in  the  matter  of  fluctuation  of  employ- 
ment by  the  various  changes  in  both  production  and  consumption 
described  above  have  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  total 
number  of  men  employed  in  connection  with  the  service  of  gas 
supply,  is  to  see  how  this  number  has  varied  over  a  period  of  years. 

Though  some  of  the  changes  have  been  taking  place  since  about 
1890,  they  have  been  largely  concentrated  into  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  until  the  results  of  this  year's  Census  become  available,  the 
statistics  of  the  occupational  census  are  useless  for  the  purpose  in 
hand.  The  only  material  that  can  be  used  is  information  contained 
in  the  Factory  Department  Keturns  of  persons  employed  in  non- 
textile  factories  under  the  heading  "gas."  These  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  paper,  the  most  serious 
of  which  from  the  present  point  of  view  are  the  incomjileteness  in 
individual  returns  made,  the  probable  omission  of  "  outside  men," 
and  the  possible  omission  of  the  "  tradesmen "  {i.e.  the  mechanics, 
fitters,  carpenters  and  plumbers)  due  to  the  return  of  these  under 
headings  other  than  "  gas." 
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Table  XXX. — Xumber  of  persons  employed  in  non-textile  factories  returned 
to  the  Home  Office  as  being  employed  under  the  heading  '■^gas" 


Year. 

Number 

of 

returus  receiveJ. 

Number 

of 

ODtstundiiig 

returns. 

Number  of 

earlier  returns 

used  for  the 

outstanding  returns. 

Number  employed. 

1895   

568 

5 



52,120 

^96  

628 

7 

— 

51,702 

'97  

'98-99.... 

1901  

'04  

690 

776 

1.071 

1.018 

10 
6 

158 

95 

53,475 
57,101 
66,619 

62,784 

'07  

1,187 

214 

141 

62,234 

The  figures  for  the  later  years  are  more  defective  than  those  for 
the  earlier  years  both  becau-se  "outside  men  "(not  included)  now 
comprise  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  numbers  in  the  industry 
than  formerly,  and  also  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  outstanding 
returns  in  1907.  Even  allowing  for  those  necessary  corrections  the 
results  are  inconclusive.  It  can  be  said,  in  a  ver}-  general  way  only, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  numbers  employed  in  the  indastry 
has  been  less  rapid  in  recent  years  than  formerly  and  that  it  may 
have  already  reached  a  standstill  or  even  be  declining.  If  this  is  the 
case  then  not  only  the  relative  but  the  actual  number  of  men  subject 
to  potential  unemployment  is  on  the  wane. 


Conclusion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  proceed  from  the  facts  revealed  in  this 
inquiry  to  a  consideration  of  remedies.  My  object  was  rather  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  the  material  than  the  advocacy  of  a  policy. 
"Without,  however,  venturing  on  the  domain  of  the  politician  I  may 
be  allowed  to  discuss  the  probable  course  of  the  development  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  already  at  work  in  the  industry. 

As  the  inquiry  proceeded  it  became  more  and  more  endent  that 
the  industry  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  growth  towards 
greater  and  greater  regularity,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
devoted  what  you  may  consider  a  disproportionate  part  of  my  space 
to  the  study  of  the  evolution  in  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
industry.  To  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  future  of  water-gas  I  have 
only  to  add  that  in  America  water-gas  enriched  with  naphtha  has 
largely  replaced  coal-gas  in  many  of  the  large  cities.  The  result  of 
a  similar  change  in  this  country  woixld  be,  not  to  modify  the 
seasonal  fluctuation  among  the  men  engaged  in  actual  production, 
but  to  reduce  these  to  probably  a  third  of  those  now  employed  in 
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making  the  same  quantit}^  of  coal-gas.     There  is  no  evidence  to  show- 
that  such  a  change  is  probable. 

In  the  other  directions  in  which  changes  are  at  work,  especially 
on  the  side  of  consumption,  the  rate  of  progress  will  undoubtedly 
continue  and  probably  be  accelerated.  As  long,  of  course,  as  the 
production  of  gas  is  determined  jointly  by  its  use  for  a  purpose 
which  is  subject  to  a  seasonal  fluctuaticm  and  its  use  for  purposes 
which  are  practically  independent  of  season,  complete  regularity 
cannot  be  attained.  But  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  in  no 
very  long  time  continued  development  upon  present  lines  will  have 
reduced  the  number  of  men  in  the  industry  subject  to  potential 
unemployment  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  present  investigation  was  carried  out 
at  the  London  School  of  Economics  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  to  wdiom,  and  to  the  many  gas  engineers  and  managers, 
Trades  Union  officials,  and  others  who  have  kindly  assisted  me  in 
many  ways  my  thanks  are  due. 
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The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  October,  1910,  shows 
two  other  companies,  and  also  gives  particulars  of  the  Grantham 
Gas  Company ; — 


Company. 

Pate  of 

adoption  of 

profit 

sharing. 

Number 

of 

employees 

in  1909. 

IIow  bonus  treated. 

Cambridge     Univer-  "1 
sity  and  Town  Gas  > 
Light  Company  ...  J 

Davtford  Gas  Com- "1 
pany    J 

Grantham  Gas  Com-  "1 
pany    J 

1909 

'09 
'09 

182-249 

45-51 
47-56 

f  Retained  in  Company  for  invest- 
1       ment  in   ordinary  stock  until 
<|      £20   worth  held:    then    part 
1      invested  with  Company,  part 
l^      withdrawable  in  cash. 
J  Retained    by    Company   for   in- 
1       vestment  in  stock. 
J  Much  the  same  arrangement  as 
\      at  Cambridge. 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Popplewell's  Paper. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Flux,  in  proposing  the  vote  of  thanks,  referred  to  an 
observation  by  Mr.  Sanger  earlier  in  the  evening  expressing  the 
satisfaction  which  the  Society  felt  in  the  appearance  of  fresh  names 
on  the  programme  of  the  current  session,  and  hoped  they  would 
continue  to  get  fresh  material  from  fresh  minds.  Another  satisfactory 
feature  in  the  Paper  was  the  sense  of  reality  resulting  from  the  way 
in  which  the  figures  were  used  as  illustrations  of  industrial  conditions. 
The  difficulties  of  obtaining  the  data  necessary  for  studying  the 
problems  of  employment  even  in  a  comparatively  small  industry 
were  very  well  shown  by  Mv.  Popplewell,  and  in  themselves  provided 
food  for  reflection.  The  Gas  industry  employed  perhaps  not  more 
than  8o,ooo  at  the  outside,  and  if  they  put  the  figure  at  between 
70,000  and  90,000  they  would  apparently  be  quite  outside  the 
actual  figure  in  both  directions.  That  number  was  small  considering 
that  the  industry  was  scattered  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  was 
to  be  found  in  any  town  of  moderate  size,  but  the  materials  for 
measuring  the  important  social  connections  of  the  industry  were 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Popplewell  had  made 
excellent  use  of  the  available  official  sources  and  had  shown  that  it 
was  possible  by  reasonable  hypotheses  to  fit  together  the  somewhat 
disconnected  figures  from  different  sources,  which  were  prepared  for 
different  purposes,  and  therefore  connoted  different  facts.  Another 
thing  of  great  interest  in  the  Paper  was  the  way  in  which  it 
illustrated  the  effect  upon  individuals  of  irregularity  of  employment. 
The  investigation  of  what  was  in  itself  a  comparatively  small  number 
represented  a  good  deal  of  work  in  gathering  the  details  together. 
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Mr.  Popplewell  stated  that  certain  individuals  who,  for  the  lack  of 
better  information,  might  be  taken  as  tj'pical,  were  experiencing 
unemployment  to  the  extent  of  22  per  cent,  of  their  time.  As  these 
irregularly  employed  individuals  wei'e  derived  from  a  class  including 
less  than  half,  probably  not  more  than  one-third,  of  the  persons 
employed  in  the  industry,  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of 
unemployment  throughout  the  industry  might  yet  represent  a 
distressing  amount  of  unemployment  to  those  persons  who  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  unemployment.  Such  an  investigation  as 
Mr.  Popplewell  had  made  was  very  useful,  and  it  would  be  helpful 
if  a  similar  examination  in  regard  to  all  the  industries  of  the  country 
could  be  made  so  that  thoy  might  understand  what  possil)ilitics  there 
might  be  of  fitting  together  employment  in  the  different  industries 
and  finding  out  what  was  inevital)le  in  the  way  of  unemployment 
and  what  was  not  inevitable.  They  must  not  jump  to  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  changes  in  production  and  in  con- 
sumption. Mr.  Popplewell  distinctly  suggested  that  they  must  be 
careful  in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen  from 
the  extension  and  development  of  particular  trades.  The  more  they 
really  knew  about  a  trade  the  better  they  could  get  the  statistics 
brought  into  line  and  the  better  they  would  understand  the  problems 
occupying  public  attention  at  the  present  time  connected  with  the 
irregularity  of  employment.  There  was  a  certain  appropriateness 
about  the  presentation  of  the  Paper  just  now,  and  they  should 
express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Popplewell  for  having  brought  this 
subject  before  them.  He  might  perhaps  add  one  word  as  to  the 
satisfaction  with  which  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  must  regard  the 
development  of  work  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  which 
could  turn  out  at  comparatively  short  notice  a  Paper  of  the  value 
which  had  been  offered  them  to-night. 

Mr.  S.  RoSENBAUM,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  expressed 
the  great  pleasure  with  which  he  hacl  listened  to  this  very  valuable 
contril)ution  dealing  with  the  important  department  of  industrial 
economics.  Mr.  Popplewell  had  referred  to  the  absence  of  any 
material  on  which  to  base  satisfactory  statistical  information,  but 
anybody  who  had  read  the  Paper  would  agree  that  the  author  had 
made  excellent  use  of  the  available  material,  and  had  given  a  full 
description  of  \yhat  was  happening  in  the  gas  industry.  The 
industry  was  one  whi'-;h  gave  employment  at  different  times  of  the 
year  to  numbers  ranging  from  63,000  to  78,000,  and  those  un- 
employed at  some  time  of  the  year  amounted  to  15,000  people. 
That  in  itself  was  a  very  considerable  number,  but  its  seriousness 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Popplewell  pointed  out, 
practically  the  whole  of  that  fluctuation  arose,  not  in  the  trade  as  a 
whole,  but  only  in  a  certain  department  of  the  trade — amongst 
retort-house  men  who  represented  only  40,000  of  the  number 
employed  in  the  industry.  Another  aspect  of  the  question 
developed  in  the  Paper  was  that  by  compari-son  with  an  earlier 
period  the  range  of  employment  was  very  much  smaller  than  it 
was   twenty   or   thirty   years   ago.      The   Paper   contained   some 
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valuable  figures  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  amongst  the  retort- 
house  men  the  difference  of  employment  between  winter  and 
summer  was  formerly  as  250  to  100,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
that  had  been  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  146  to  100.  That  was 
a  very  valuable  and  important  change  in  the  industry  ;  and  it  had 
this  other  aspect  which  detracted  from  the  change,  that  whereas 
people  in  the  old  days  were  able  apparently  to  find  work  com- 
paratively easily  in  other  industries,  they  now  found  it  less  easily. 
In  the  old  days  brick-making  appeared  to  have  been  able  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  excess,  but  it  now  did  so  only  to  a  very  incon- 
siderable extent.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  was  correct  in 
suggesting  that  the  explanation  of  that  was  to  be  found  in  greater 
specialisation  even  among  unskilled  labourers  of  that  class,  even 
among  stokers,  in  order  to  enable  men  to  get  employment  in  the 
gas  industry ;  in  consequence  of  greater  specialisation  the  general 
labourer  was  less  an  all-round  man  and  less  capable  of  adaptation 
to  other  industries.  Moreover,  the  concentration  of  employment 
in  large  towns  made  a  man  more  reluctant  than  before  to  migrate 
to  agricultural  districts  so  far  afield  in  order  to  take  employment. 
There  was  one  other  point  for  speculation  arising  on  the  Paper. 
What  possibility  was  there  for  reforming  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  this  large  mass  of  non-employment  1  He  preferred 
to  call  it  non-employment  rather  than  unemployment.  It  was  not 
at  all  certain  that  there  might  not  be  some  compensating  influences 
at  work.  He  had  been  told  that  there  was  always  the  possi- 
bility of  eff'ecting  a  smoothing  in  the  gas  engineering  trades  at 
different  times  of  the  year.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Popplewell 
for  the  use  of  gas  for  other  than  lighting  purposes,  such  as  cooking 
and  heating,  gas  must  be  employed  to  a  very  much  larger  degree 
than  at  present  if  they  were  to  effect  any  satisfactory  remedy. 
What  was  needed  in  the  summer  months  when  the  demand  for 
lighting  was  at  a  minimum  was  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the 
grate  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that  instead  coal  should 
be  used  in  the  retort  for  producing  gas  to  be  used  for  gas  heating 
and  gas  cooking.  He  had  been  told  that  gas  was  not  likely  ever  to 
be  adopted  for  cooking  and  heating  to  any  considerable  degree 
unless  gas  companies  were  prepared  to  give  very  much  cheaper  rates 
to  the  ordinary  domestic  consumer,  but  that  was  not  a  difficulty 
which  ought  to  stand  in  the  way.  It  might  be  necessary  to  ask  for 
a  graduated  rate  in  the  case  of  large  consumers  taking  a  permanent 
supply  of  gas  for  cooking  and  heating.  There  was  no  probability 
apparently  of  reducing  the  fluctuation  in  employment  by  any 
greater  use  of  gas  for  power  purposes.  He  wished  it  were  possible 
for  Mr.  Popplewell  to  sujjply  the  variations  week  by  week  or  month 
by  month  during  the  year  in  the  gas  supply  and  the  fluctuation  hour 
by  hour  in  the  consumption.  He  wished  also  that  Mr.  Popplewell 
would  investigate  one  other  question,  namely,  how  the  earnings  did 
actually  fluctuate  week  by  week  and  month  by  month.  The 
numbers  employed  at  different  times  did  not  give  an  altogether 
satisfactory  indication  of  the  variation  in  unemployment,  for,  as 
had  been  pointed  out.  there  were  adjustments  within  the  industry 
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itself  which  might  change  the  volume  of  employment  without 
corresponding  alterations  in  the  numbers  employed.  He  would 
also  like  to  ask  whether  in  the  figures  of  stove  rentals  a  correction 
had  been  introduced  allowing  for  the  change  in  the  actual  rentals 
charged  at  different  times.  He  ])elieve(l  there  had  been  a 
reduction  in  the  rental  charge  for  stoves  in  the  period  of  years 
under  investigation. 

The  President  said  he  wished  to  associate  himself  with  the 
approval  expressed  of  this  very  valual)le  Paper,  which  dealt  with 
a  subject  interesting  to  them  all,  and  especially  to  himself.  It  was 
a  very  creditable  piece  of  work,  antl  it  had  been  very  rapidly  put 
together.  Its  value  lay  in  the  fact  that  an  industry  had  been 
taken  which  gives  to  the  great  mass  of  its  emploi/es  regular  and 
continuous  work.  There  were,  however,  fluctuations  in  it,  and  what 
Mr.  Popplewell  had  shown  was  that  the  fluctuation  falls  almost 
entirely  upon  one  or  two  classes  of  employes,  and  that  therefore  the 
pressure  upon  that  particular  class  was  a  great  deal  heavier  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  He  hoped  that  the  success  of  the  Paper 
Vr^ould  encourage  others  to  try  and  make  similar  investigations 
concerning  trades  or  industries  which  were  in  a  similar  position.  If 
that  could  be  done,  they  would  be  aljle  to  get  more  and  more  trust- 
worthy data  of  these  seasonal  fluctuations,  and  they  would  then  be 
able  better  to  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  how  far  they  were 
inevitable.  The  facts  so  obtained  might  be  utilised  in  seeing  what 
means  might  be  taken  for  handing  over  those  not  in  employment 
to  other  occupations  and  industries  which  were  purely  seasonal, 
and  which  might  be  able  to  give  employment  at  the  particular 
time  when  the  diminution  in  number  of  those  employed  in  the  gas 
industry  occurred.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with 
this  question  of  unemployment  was  that  they  had  no  trustworthy 
figures.  The  returns  made  by  those  not  in  emplo3'ment  or 
temporarily  out  of  employment  were  not  in  any  way  trustworthy ; 
but  if  they  could  begin  at  the  other  end,  at  the  employing  industry, 
and  extend  their  observations  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  liring  within 
their  purview  a  large  number  of  industries  in  which  there  was 
seasonal  fluctuation,  they  would,  he  thought,  get  much  more  reliable 
information,  and  be  in  a  better  position  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  stereotype  employment,  or,  if  there  must  necessarily  be  these 
fluctuations,  to  see  how  best  they  could  be  utilised.  The  Paper 
was  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

Mr.  Popplewell  thanked  the  President  for  the  kind  words  he 
had  used  about  the  Paper.  With  regard  to  the  concentration  of 
non-employment  upon  one  particular  class  of  worker  to  which  the 
President  had  referred,  it  M'as  from  one  point  of  view  perhaps 
rather  fortunate  that  unemployment  was  concentrated  on  one  class 
of  workers,  because  when  a  problem  of  that  kind  could  be  isolated 
it  became  more  easy  to  treat.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Kosenbaum's 
remarks,  no  correction  had  been  made  for  stove  rentals  liecause  the 
figures  in  the  Paper  related  to  twelve  companies,  and  uidess  one 
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had  specific  figures  for  each  of  the  companies  he  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  possible  to  introduce  the  corrections.  The  figures  were 
only  given  as  an  indication  of  the  growth  in  the  use  of  gas  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  were  not  intended  as  a  quantitative  measure 
With  regard  to  the  comparison  of  earnings  during  employment,  he 
did  not  think  that  was  a  matter  of  very  much  importance,  because 
employment  in  the  gas  industry  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
regular.  There  was  very  little  lost  time.  With  regard  to  the 
change  of  shift  between  summer  and  winter,  the  change  from  two 
shifts  in  winter  to  three  in  summer  occurred  only  in  a  single  works, 
so  that,  having  regard  to  the  70,000  or  80,000  men  employed,  the 
error  introduced  would  be  of  no  consequence.  Mr.  Rosenbaum  had 
said  that  the  only  possibility  of  regularising  the  industry  eftectually 
was  to  see  that  the  summer  consumption  was  more  or  less  equalised 
to  the  winter  consumption.  He  had,  however,  hinted  at  a  course 
which  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  under  present  conditions, 
viz.,  the  practice  of  organised  short  time  in  summer.  In  the 
particular  case  in  which  the  change  in  length  of  shift  occurred  it 
had  been  decided  upon  by  the  men  themselves.  It  was  one  of  the 
works  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  who  had  six  works, 
in  three  of  which  they  worked  two  shifts  throughout  the  year,  in 
two  of  which  they  worked  three  shifts  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
one  of  which  they  changed  the  shifts  between  summer  and  winter. 
In  each  of  these  six  works  the  men  had  been  allowed  to  decide  the 
matter  for  themselves.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the 
reason  why  this  method  of  inducing  regularity  of  employment  had 
not  taken  place  was  because  the  men  were  not  willing  to  suffer  the 
reduction  in  wages  which  Avould  occur.  As  to  Mr.  Eosenbaum's 
suggestion  that  the  greater  difficulty  of  finding  work  now  experienced 
by  the  men  who  were  displaced  in  the  summer  months  might  be 
due  to  specialising  amongst  unskilled  workers,  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  actual  volume  of  unemployment  amongst  displaced 
gas-stokers  was  greater  now  than  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago.  He  only  quoted  the  case  of  brickmaking  because  the 
two  trades  dovetailed  into  each  other,  and  brickmaking  had  been 
a  large  avenue  of  employment  for  displaced  gas-workers  in  summer. 
AVhether  the  actual  volume  of  unemployment  was  greater  or  less  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  sufficient  material  to  show. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

I. — The  Provisional  Totals  of  the  Census  of  India. 
By  Sir  J.  A.  Baines. 

The  fourth  general  census  of  India  was  taken  on  tlie  night  of 
March  10  last,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  month  a  return  was 
published  hy  the  Government  shoAving  the  distribution  of  a  popu- 
lation of  315,001,099,  by  sex  and  in  tenitorial  detail,  together 
with  the  corresponding  figures  at  the  last  census  and  the  relative 
difference.  A  jaimdiced  critic  might  suggest,  perhaps,  that  the  odd 
ninety  and  nine  persons  were  added,  like  the  half  wheatsheaf  of 
the  French  statistician,  to  carry  conviction  to  those  to  whom 
millions  are  but  as  tinkling  cyni])als,  but  their  existence  is  duly 
accounted  for  in  the  tables,  which,  indeed,  have  been  com[)iled  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  that  even  admits  the  omission  of  a 
"  jeune  Mortara,"  estimated  for  but  not  counted,  in  consequence  of 
the  hiches  of  the  sub-official  of  a  distant  post  in  Burma.  The 
difference  between  the  fiist  and  the  final  count  in  India  has  never 
been  material,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  within  100,000  or  so  the 
actual  population  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  as  stated  above.  To 
record  this  vast  aggregate  in  one  night  and  to  compile  the  results 
within  nine  days,  are  feats  Avhich  may  fairly  be  said  to  establish  a 
record  of  statistical  expedition.  It  will  be  interesting,  probably, 
to  some  readers  of  the  Journal  to  learn  how  the  operations  were 
organised  and  carried  out  which  led  to  these  results.  The  main 
features  of  the  census  scheme  in  India  have  been  already  descril)ed 
before  this  Society,  especially  in  regard  to  those  in  which  it  differs 
widely  from  that  adopted  in  this  country.  In  brief  they  are  as  follows. 
The  topographical  preparations  are  easy  in  comparison  with  those 
here,  as  the  rural  inhabitants  are  congregated  into  well-defined  sites, 
and  revenue  officials  are  available,  equipped  with  full  local  know- 
ledge, and  competent,  under  guidance,  to  carry  out  all  preliminary 
arrangements.  The  latter  are  much  heavier  than  in  this  coiuitry, 
but  the  machinery  is  more  adapted  to  the  task.  Few  of  the  house- 
holders can  even  read,  and  a  mere  handful  can  grasp  the  instructions 
for  filling  up  a  schedule,  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  as  full  of  pitfalls 
in  India  as  in  the  rest  of  the  be-censused  world.  The  whole  of  the 
record,  therefore,  has  to  be  entered  by  an  enumerator,  as  dictated — 
not  without  loud  and  prolonged  argument — by  the  householder. 
This  duty  cannot  of  course  be  left  over  till  the  census  night,  so  it  is 
done  in  rural  tracts  about  a  month,  and  in  towns,  a  week  or  so 
before  the  census.  This  preliminary  record,  it  should  be  noted, 
stands  good  to  an  extent  hardly  credible,  for,  such  is  the  immobility 
of  the  population  in  question,  that,  roughly  speaking,  95  per  cent, 
of  the  schedules  are  unchanged  at  the  final  check.  The  interval 
between  the  two  operations,  moreover,  allows  plenty  of  time  for  the 
inspection  and  correction  of  the  enumerators'  work  by  the  super- 
vising officers.      The  enumerators,  who  at  this  stage  are  usuallj'' 
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subordinate  officials,  are  duly  had  up  in  classes  and  instructed  long 
before  the  schedules  are  made  over  to  them ;  and  the  vivCi  voce  on  the 
occasion,  when  every  available  bystander  is  enumerated  willy-nilly 
as  he  stands,  is  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten.  A  few  days  before 
the  census  night,  the  establishment  is  placed,  as  it  were,  on  its 
war  footing,  and  mobilised  for  active  service.  Public  offices  are 
closed  except  for  emergent  work,  and  every  employi  is  detached  for 
some  census  work  or  other.  Volunteers,  enrolled  beforehand,  and 
instructed  like  the  officials,  are  posted  near  their  homes.  The 
ready  response  to  the  call,  and  the  keenness  and  goodwill  with 
which  they  enter  into  their  work  are  amongst  the  most  gratifying 
features  in  the  operations,  and  have  been  specially  recognised  by 
the  Government.  Altogether  2,000,000  enumerators  scoured  the 
countryside  from  sunset  till  midnight  on  March  10,  every  one  with 
from  30  to  50  houses  to  visit,  reading  out  at  each  the  preliminary 
entries  and  correcting  the  record  up  to  date.  Meanwhile  their 
supervisors  circulated  through  the  ten  or  twelve  blocks  under  their 
charge,  on  ponies,  camels,  elephants,  bicycles,  and  even,  it  is  said, 
in  cars  lent  by  sympathetic  magnates  for  the  job.  As  soon  as  their 
round  was  over,  the  enumerators  scampered  to  the  appointed  place 
of  tryst,  and  delivered  their  record  to  the  supervisor  for  final 
scrutiny.  On  receiving  it  back,  totalling  begins.  Every  circle 
officer  tries  to  be  the  first  to  get  his  summary  into  the  sub-divisional 
office,  and  puts  forth  as  much  strategy  in  commandeering  all  possible 
means  of  rapid  conveyance  as  a  British  election  agent.  Snow  or 
rain  fell  throughout  the  Himalayan  region,  and  the  rivers  rose,  but 
where  the  ferries  could  not  ply  the  return  was  borne  across  by  lusty 
swimmers.  In  the  plains  the  bearers  of  "the  good  news"  were 
sometimes  sent  off  (as  from  Ghent)  in  j^airs  or  more,  handing  on 
the  precious  packet  as  they  respectively  broke  down.  At  the  sub- 
divisional  office  squads  of  clerks  are  told  off  for  the  compilation 
and  check  of  the  circle  summaries,  and  the  tale  when  completed  is 
wired  to  the  district  or  State  centre,  and  thence  to  the  Census 
Commissioner  in  Calcutta.  The  latter  received  some  of  these  totals 
within  eight  hours  of  the  close  of  the  census,  and  by  the  fifth  day 
over  70  per  cent,  of  them  had  reached  him.  Within  a  week  or  ten 
days,  tabulation  was  in  full  swing  in  many  centres — that  is,  the 
individual  "slips"  were  being  copied  from  the  schedule,  and  arranged 
in  their  pigeon-holes  for  compilation.^ 

Quite  apart  from  the  advantage  of  getting  these  provisional 
totals  in  early,  the  keenness  of  emulation  shown  throughout  leads 
undoubtedly  to  better  work,  and  gives  a  most  useful  impetus  to  the 
inception  of  the  second  stage  of  census  work. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  census,  comment  must  for  the  present 
be  on  the  broadest  lines  only.  Life  in  India  is  so  diversified  by 
physical  and  social  conditions,  and  so  apt  to  be  affected  by  influences 
of  a  character  purely  local  or  temporary,  that  the  general  conclusions 

'  I  have  since  been  informed  by  the  Census  Commissioner  that  the  slips 
were  completed  in  fourteen  days  for  the  Punjab,  and  in  four  or  five  other 
Provinces  in  a  little  over  that  time. — J. A.  B. 
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to  be  drawn  from  the  lure  statement  of  vaiiations  are  l)ut  few,  and 
the  true  bearing  of  the  figures  will  only  appear  in  the  light  of 
explanations  provided  by  local  experience.  Two  features,  however, 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  I'eturn.  First,  the  low  rate  of  growth 
compared  with  that  of  most  othei' enumerated  countries;  and,  again, 
the  apparently  slower  increase  of  the  female  population  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  sex.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  increase  of 
6"4  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  does  not  appear  to  be  lower  than  the 
actuarial  experience  of  the  last  thirty  oi'  forty  years  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  In  a  decade  of  almost  unbroken  prosperity  the  rate  only 
reached  9"8.  Two  of  the  other  periods  included  years  of  more  or 
less  severe  drought,  and  though  the  last  ten  years  have  ])een  free 
from  serious  famine,  and,  over  the  greater  part  of  India,  have  been 
generally  favourable  to  the  agriculturist,  the  prevalence  of  plague 
in  Bombay  and  Upper  India,  together  with  an  unusually  virulent 
epidemic  of  malarial  fever  along  the  Jannia  and  upper  Ganges,  has 
been  enough  to  check  the  advance  of  these  densely-peopled  regions. 
There  are  signs,  too,  of  a  retardation  in  the  growth  in  population 
in  the  most  denselj^-inhabited  tracts  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Apart,  moreover,  from  temporary  influences,  the  remarkably  high 
birth-rate  in  India,  due  to  the  universality  of  marriage,  is  accompanied, 
as  elsewhere,  by  a  very  high  mortality,  so  that  the  annual  rate  of 
*'  natural  increase,"  which  alone  is  of  material  importance  at  present, 
is  not  higher  than  6  or  at  most,  7  per  mille.  In  several  parts  of 
India  severely  affected  by  famine  in  1899-1900,  there  is  recorded 
the  extraordinary  rebound  in  population  which  invariably  follows 
prolonged  scarcity,  if  unchecked  by  epidemic  disease;  but  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  the  Panjab  the  numbers  have  fallen  off.  It 
is  in  these  two  Provinces,  also,  that  the  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  women,  above  referred  to,  is  most  marked.  Indeed,  in  the 
Panjab  and  in  Agra,  the  number  of  females  has  actually  decreased 
whilst  that  of  males  has  either  risen,  or  at  least  held  its  own.  The 
result  is  a  fall  from  858  to  817  women  per  1,000  men  in  the  former, 
and  from  931  to  908  in  the  latter.  There  being  no  mention  of 
Suffragettic  operations  in  the  proceedings,  it  can  only  be  surmised 
that,  in  contradistinction  to  experience  in  famine,  women  succumb 
sooner  than  men  to  plague  and  to  malarial  fever  of  the  kind  which 
raged  in  these  tracts  in  1908.  We  may  wait  with  confidence  for 
the  elucidation  of  these  questions  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clait,  the 
Census  Commissioner,  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  whose  experience, 
and  we  may  fairly  add,  whose  appreciation,  of  census  work  in  India 
is  unrivalled.  Twenty  years  ago  he  superintended  the  census  of 
Assam ;  tqn  year  later,  that  of  Bengal,  in  addition  to  carrying 
through  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  returns  for  all  India.  In  the 
interval  he  has  been  engaged  at  times  in  ethnological  investigation, 
a  qualification  of  no  mean  importance  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  caste  and  race  in  the  census  reports.  He  is  entitled,  therefore, 
to  our  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  the  efforts  which 
have  given  us  so  valuable  and  interesting  an  instalment  of  census 
lore. 
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II. — Estimates  of  Peculation.     By  E.  C.  Snow,  M.A.,  Bionietric 
Laboratory,  University  College,  London. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  the  present  writer  showed 
that  post-censal  estimates  of  population  much  closer  than  those  at 
present  reached  could  be  made  by  the  use  of  multiple  correlation 
formula.  The  desirability  of  comparing  the  results  obtained  by 
any  method  of  computation  with  the  numbers  actually  enumerated 
necessitated  that  the  estimates  should  be  made  for  the  date  of  the 
1901  census.  Some  time  after  the  paper  was  read,  Dr.  Stevenson 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  test  of  the  method  to  attempt  to 
predict  the  population  for  a  few  districts,  and  to  have  the  results 
read}'^  by  the  time  the  figures  of  the  recent  census  were  disclosed. 
Unfortunately  the  time  available  was  altogether  too  short  to  allow 
of  a  comprehensive  survey  being  made,  and  I  had  to  select  therefore 
a  particular  class  of  district  to  deal  with.  I  decided  to  make  the 
attempt  on  {a)  the  districts  of  the  outer  ring  of  London,  and 
(b)  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  figures  of  births  and 
deaths  for  which  indicated  considerable  increase  of  population  since 
1901.  These  were  chosen  because  it  is  in  such  districts  that 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  population  is  particularly  desired,  and 
also  because  the  estimates  made  by  those  methods  which  depend 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  rate  of  increase  are,  in  the  case  of 
expanding  districts,  frequently  very  far  from  the  actual  populations 
as  enumerated  at  a  census. 

The  type  of  locality  dealt  with  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
comparing  the  results  by  the  various  methods  given  in  the  table. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  class  of  district  with  which  the  statistician  has 
to  deal,  and  the  figures  shown  do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  what 
any  one  of  the  methods  is  capable  of  when  applied  to  every  district 
in  the  country.  That  the  present  official  method  does  in  many  cases 
give  good  estimates  was  brought  out  by  the  distribution  of  errors 
given  in  the  paper  previously  referred  to  (p.  579).  It  is  misleading, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  figures  given  in  this  note  represent 
the  true  relative  merits  of  the  methods.  If  the  whole  of  the  country 
were  considered,  the  Eegistrar-General's  methods  would  appear  in  a 
much  less  unfavourable  light. 

As  in  future  the  unit  for  statistical  purposes  in  England  and 
Wales  is  to  be  the  administrative  area,  and  not  the  registration 
district  as  heretofore,  and  as  the  figures  of  marriages  are  not  (at 
present)  readily  obtained  for  the  former,  Dr.  Stevenson  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  figures  of  births  and  deaths  only  should  be  used 
in  the  present  attempt  at  prediction.  At  first  it  was  intended  to 
use  the  administrative  areas  shown  in  the  various  annual  summaries 
of  the  Eegistrar-General,  but  the  data  for  many  of  these  were  not 
prepared  in  suitable  form  over  a  sufficient  period,  and  the  attempt 
had  to  be  made,  therefore,  on  registration  districts  and  subdistricts. 
The  method  can  be  applied  just  as  well  to  the  one  type  of  area  as 
the  other,  but  in  the  hurried  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
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was  entered  upon,  the  data  which  were  immediately  available  had  to 
be  employed. 

For  the  group  (n)  two  formuUc  were  worked  out,  (1)  from  the 
data  given  by  twenty  districts,  expressing  the  increase  of  population 
from  1891  to  1901  in  terms  of  the  excesses  of  the  l)irths  and  deaths 
from  1891-1901  over  those  from  1881-91 ;  (2)  from  the  data  of  twenty- 
five  districts,  expressing  the  increase  of  population  from  1891  to  1901 
in  terms  of  the  excesses  of  the  births  and  deaths  from  189G-1901 
over  those  from  1891-96.  This  was  a  different  arrangement  from 
that  adopted  in  the  paper,  where  the  formulre  obtained  were  based 
on  ten-year  periods  only,  and  these  used  also  for  the  five-year 
periods  with  certain  modification  of  the  figures  (p.  59G).  I  consider 
the  procedure  of  the  present  note  to  be  more  satisfactory. 

The  formulae  were  then  assumed  to  hold  good,  mutatis  mutandis^ 
up  to  the  recent  census,  and  the  population  was  computed  by  each 
of  them  for  as  many  districts  as  possible,  whether  included  in  the 
group  from  which  the  formulae  were  obtained  or  not.  The  mean  of 
the  two  results  was  taken  as  the  estimate.  Many  districts  could 
not  be  dealt  with,  owing  to  appreciable  alterations  of  boundaries. 

Similarly,  formulae  were  found  for  {h)  both  by  five-year  and  by 
ten-year  periods.  In  this  case,  however,  the  districts  were  also 
divided  as  follows  :  For  the  ten-year  period  they  were  separated 
into  (1)  those  in  which  the  excess  of  births  from  1891-1901  over 
1881-91  was  greater  than  3,000,  and  (2)  those  for  which  the  corre- 
sponding figure  was  between  1,000  and  3,000.  For  the  five-year 
period  the  division  made  was,  (!')  excess  of  births  1896-1901  over 
1891-96  greater  than  1,000,  (2')  the  same  between  500  and  1,000. 
It  was  found  that  the  formula  for  h{2)  did  not  differ  much  from  that 
for  h{\),  and  the  latter  was  therefore  employed  for  all  the  districts. 
For  the  same  reason  h{\')  was  used  for  all  districts. 

To  find  the  localities  which  were  considered  likel}'^  to  have  ex- 
panded since  1901,  the  figures  of  births  given  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Registrar-General  for  1901  and  1909  were  compared.  Those 
districts  for  which  the  figure  in  the  latter  year  was  appreciably 
greater  than  that  in  the  former  and  in  which  no  alteration  of 
boundary  was  evident  were  taken,  and  the  figures  for  the  inter- 
vening years  tabulated.  The  formulfe  h{\)  and  ^^(1')  were  then 
applied  to  these,  whether  they  had  been  included  for  purposes  of 
obtaining  the  formula)  or  not,  and  the  increase  of  population  worked 
out  as  before.  The  final  estimates  are  given  in  the  table,  together 
with  those  by  the  Registrar-General's  old  and  new  methods  (pp.  578 
and  580),  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Stevenson.  The  roughness  of  the 
work  does  not  warrant  the  estimates  by  the  method  of  this  note 
being  given  with  any  appearance  of  exactness,  and  they  are 
therefore  shown  to  the  nearest  thousand.  The  root  meaTi  scjuare 
of  the  percentage  errors  (p.  589)  has  been  worked  out  very 
roughly  for  the  estimates  given  by  the  correlation  formula)  and  by 
the  Registrar-General's  old  method,  and  are  9  and  30  respectively. 
The  latter  figure  is  considerably  weighted  by  one  particularly  bad 
estimate — that  for  Rock  Bedwellty — in  which  the  present  official 
method  is  167  per  cent,  in  error.     Had  this  district  been  omitted, 
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the  root  mean  square  error  would  have  been  21  per  cent.,  instead  of 
30  per  cent.  In  the  districts  of  Mitcham  and  Sedgefield  the  errors 
by  the  official  method  were  69  per  cent,  and  49  per  cent,  respectively. 
Altogether,  in  11  out  of  the  57  districts,  the  error  exceeded  25  per 
cent. 

The  largest  error  by  the  method  of  correlation  was  that  for 
Hendon  (25  per  cent.).  In  the  manuscript  sent  to  Dr.  Stevenson 
I  stated  that  the  prediction  made  for  this  district  (as  well  as  for  some 
others  of  the  "  outer  ring  ")  was  a  very  tentative  one.  The  figures 
of  the  deaths  were  altogether  anomalous,  for  while  the  births  in 
1906-10  exceeded  those  in  1901-06  by  443,  the  deaths  in  the  former 
period  were  292  less  than  those  in  the  latter.  In  fact  the  deaths 
in  1910  were  no  more  than  in  1892  though  the  population  had 
increased  from  16,000  to  39,000.  No  doubt  the  figures  used  would 
have  been  modified  had  time  permitted  a  close  examination  of  the 
numbers  of  deaths  in  institutions,  and  the  estimate  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  a  fair  example  of  the  method.  Apart  from  Hendon, 
only  four  districts  showed  errors  exceeding  15  per  cent.,  viz.: 
Mitcham  (17  per  cent.),  Brentford  (18  per  cent.),  Harrow  (17  per 
cent.),  and  Wallasey  (15  per  cent.).  It  is  very  probable  that  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  figures  of  institutional  deaths  would  lead  to 
improvement  in  these  estimates. 

An  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  table  is  that  the 
predictions  made  by  the  method  of  correlation  are  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  smaller  than  the  enumerated  populations.  This 
could  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  birth  and  death  rates  were 
known  to  be  falling,  on  the  whole,  throughout  the  period,  so  that 
the  same  excesses  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  latest  decade  would 
not  imply  such  a  large  increase  of  population  as  in  the  earlier  one. 
Allowance  could  easily  be  made  for  this,  the  estimates  being 
improved  thereby. 

The  results  of  the  recent  census  suggest  that  the  hypothesis  of 
uniform  rate  of  increase  of  population  is  less  true  in  the  present 
century  than  it  was  in  the  last,  and  that  methods  based  upon  that 
hypothesis  are  consequently  becoming  less  reliable.  The  real 
difficulty  is  to  determine  when  a  change  in  the  rate  of  growth  takes 
place.  The  official  method  assumes  that  the  alteration  synchronises 
with  the  census.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  County  of  London, 
for  example,  there  is  evidence  that  the  rate  of  increase  steadily 
diminished  from  the  census  of  1891  up  to  1896  or  1897,  and  has 
since  been  negative.  On  this  view  the  population  of  London  was  a 
maximum  about  1897,  But  since  the  census  of  1901  showed  an 
excess  of  320,000  upon  that  of  1891,  this  was  assumed  to  have 
occurred  uniformly  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  estimate  for 
1911  was  more  than  350,000  too  large.  These  circumstances  can 
be  well  exhibited  in  a  figure.  If  the  population  in  1891  is 
represented  by  AL  and  in  1901  by  BM,  the  uniform  rate  of  increase 
method  assumes  that  the  course  of  the  population  is  given  by  the 
curve  ABC,  which  dififers  very  little  from  a  straight  line.  This 
leads  to  the  estimation,  CN,  for  the  population  in  1911.  But  if  the 
actual  rate  of  growth  in  the  first  decennium  is  really  represented  by 
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AEB,  it  is  the  portion  EB  which  should  most  reasonably  he 
produced  to  give  the  number  for  1911.  CD  in  this  way  gives  the 
error  at  the  end  of  lo  years,  while  there  is  a  proportional  error  for 
the  intervening  years.  By  ascertaining  if  the  rate  of  increase  from 
1901  to  1911  has  been  uniform  or  has  reached  a  maximum  and  then 
diminished,  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  already  to  see  if  the  official 
method  is  likely,  in  the  absence  of  great  changes,  to  give  good 
results  for  1921.  In  the  cases  of  two  clistricts — AValthamstow  and 
East  Ham— the  figures  for  which  have  been  looked  into,  it  seems 
probable,  unless  big  changes  occur,  that  the  constant  rate  of  increase 
method  will  considerably  overestimate  these  districts  in  1921,  as  it 
has  done  in  1911. 

In  the  criticisms  of  this  new  method  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  avails  itself  of  local  data,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  give  better  results  than  methods  which  do 
not  use  such  information.  This  is  true,  but  misleading.  For  it 
implies  that  the  use  of  local  information  is  troublesome,  and  that 
the  l)etter  estimates  are  a  small  return  for  much  extra  troul)le.  But 
the  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  it  enables 
the  information  at  present  obtained  from  the  locality  to  be  used 
without  any  extra  trouble  of  collecting.  No  special  knowledge  of 
the  districts  or  additional  communication  with  local  authorities  is 
required.  The  figures  of  births  and  deaths  tabulated  for  the 
Registrar-General  are  the  only  data  necessary  to  form  a  uniform 
system  of  estimates  for  the  whole  country. 

In  concluding  this  note,  I  must  express  my  hearty  thanks  to 
Dr.  Stevenson  for  his  suggestion  Lo  undertake  the  work  of  pre- 
diction, for  the  promjit  assistance  he  has  afforded  in  placing  at  my 
disposal  the  necessary  data  and  in  working  out  the  estimates  by  the 
other  methods,  and,  finally,  for  the  keen  practical  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  proposals  put  forward  for  improving  the  estimates  of 
population. 
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Rcoistntion  district  anJ  sub-district  as  in' 
1901. 


Number. 


25-5 

25-6 

28-3 

38-2 

39-1 

39-2  and  3 

39-4 

39-5 
125 
1231 

i2n-2 

126-3 

1271 

127-4 

128-3 

129-4 

176 

186-2 

186-3 

186-5 

186-7  and  8 

186-9 

189-2 

189-3 

262 

373-1 

387-3 

390 

394 

425 

428 

429 

452-3 

463 

504 

505 

506 


Name. 


Streatham    

Wandsworth  

Lewisham    

Mitcham 

Wimbledon 

Kingston  and  Surbiton 

Esher  

Hampton 

Uxbridge 

Isle  worth 

Twickenham    

Brentford 

Harrow    

Hendon    

Finchley 

Enfield 

Luton  

Plaistow 

Canning  Town    

East  Ham    

Lejton*  

Walthamstow 

Hford  

Barking  Town 

Poole    

Handsworth    

Erdington    

Nuneaton 

Solihull    

Glanford  Brigg  

Worksop 

Mansfield     

Wallasey 

Barton-upon-Irwell    .... 

Pontefract  

[lemsworth 

Barnsley 


Knnmeratcil 

pojHilation, 

I'Jll. 


132,163 
92,397 
83,124 
63,218 
54,876 
69,2C5 
19,018 
29,478 
60,740 
43,316 
29,374 
77,819 
49,020 
38,806 
54,350 
56,344 
67,537 

105,024 
82,261 

133,504 

124,736 

143,094 
78,205 
31,302 
45,191 
71,021 
74,536 
41,426 
77,933 
56,206 
56,609 

125,274 
78,514 

142,635 
85,238 
40,118 

141,957 


Estimated  population,  1911. 


Estimate 

by 
correlation 
formulae. 


127,000 
82,000 
80,000 
54,000 
51,000 
G7,000 
20,000 
30,000 
55,000 
47,000 
30,000 
66,000 
42,000 
31,000 
49,000 
53,000 
62,000 

100,000 
80,000 

140,000 

130,000 

140,000 
70,000 
30,000 
40,000 
66,000 
70,000 
40,000 
70,000 
52,000 
54,000 

118,000 
63,000 

125,000 
80,000 
40,000 

128,000 


Registrar-General's 

estimiites, 

based  on  1891  and  1901 

enumerations. 


01(1 
method. 


128,507 
91,007 
86,659 
37,363 
58,211 
69,239 
17,894 
29,001 
48,029 
36,147 
26,263 
59,453 
35,751 
29,402 
42,058 
54.581 
58,873 

125,284 
87,716 

161,207 

136,319 

162,396 
72,417 
29,135 
39,305 
76,369 
65,040 
38,318 
68,109 
49,169 
48,066 

109,169 
74,808 

137,693 
84,902 
32,509 

132,949 


New 
method. 


13], 736 
92,556 

88,958 
37,764 
59,457 
69,805 
17,947 
29,293 
48,494 
36,313 
26,558 
60,038 
36,523 
29,860 
42,521 
55,302 
59,033 

127,810 
88,627 

167,008 

139,070 

166,755 
75,252 
29,674 
39,634 
77,928 
66,881 
39,053 
69,581 
49,063 
48,505 

111,080 
76,403 

138,665 
85,564 
33,190 

133,559 


*  An  attempt  -was  made  to  estimate  for  these  sub-districts— North  Leyton 
and  South  Leyton — separately.  The  institution  of  an  infirmary  in  the  former, 
however,  caused  the  figures  of  the  deatlis  in  botli  districts  to  alter  greatly,  and 
so  they  -were  clubbed  together.  But  some  indication  of  the  course  of  the 
population  -was  obtained  from  the  figures  of  the  birtlis,  and  in  my  original  note 
to  Dr.  Stevenson  I  wrote,  "  The  increase  liere  («.e.  from  the  population  of  98,912 
enumerated  in  1901)  is  almost  solely  in  North  Leyton.  South  Leyton  has 
increased  little,  if  any."  As  the  latter  had  expanded  by  12,000  in  the  previous 
decennium,  the  official  method  would  have  computed  a  rather  larger  increase 
from  1901  to  1911.     Actually  a  decrease  of  519  was  shown. 
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Registration  district  iind  sub-district  ai  in 
1901. 


Number. 


511 

533 

542 

5436 

545 

5554 

5571 

557-4 

558 

562 

5831 

583-2 

583-3 

587-3 

587-4 

5881 

589 

590 

591 

594 


Name, 


Doncaster    

Guisborough  ... 

Darlington  

Sedgefield    

Auckland 

Winlaton 

Wallsend 

Longbenton 

Castle  Ward    ... 

Morpeth  

Aberystruth    ... 

Tredegar 

Bock  Bedwellty 

Llantrisant 

Ystradyfodwg... 

Gelligaer 

Bridgend 

Neath   

Pontardawe 

Llanelly   


Enumenitcd 

population, 

1911. 


121,523 

52,827 
68,783 
35,401 

106,352 
44,099 
40,737 
34,352 
44,508 
78,050 
51,671 
57,022 
13,626 
50,935 

120,790 
35,521 
94,020 

100,942 
41,979 
74,020 


l',stiniiite«i  popiiliilion,  lUll. 


Kstimate 

by 

correlation 

formulse. 


110,000 
53,000 
66,000 
33,000 

103,000 
45,000 
42,000 
33,000 
43,000 
72,000 
50,000 
55,000 
15,000 
46,000 

110,000 
34,000 
90,000 
92,000 
38,000 
65,000 


Kegistrar-Generul's 

estimates, 

based  on  1891  >ind  I90I 

enuMierutioDK, 


Old 
method. 


105,421 
47,41 1 
63,654 
23,780 

101,276 
38,044 
42,097 
31,972 
40,924 
69,756 
48,615 
46,581 
5,101 
40,268 

110,513 
21,988 
84,445 
87,504 
32,113 
62,301 


New 
nietbod. 


106,057 
47,271 
63,720 
23,741 

100,700 
38,733 
42,909 
32,109 
41,420 
70,541 
49,410 
46.606 
5,145 
40,479 

111,676 
22,276 
8.5,398 
88,350 
32,346 
62,137 
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1. — Report  of  an  inquiry  hy  the  Board  of  Trade  into  tvorJdng  class 
rents,  housing  and  retail  j^i'ices,  together  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  certain 
occupations  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United  States  of 
Anierica.     [Cd-5609.]     1911.     Price  5s.  id. 

In  their  American  inquiry,  the  Board  of  Trade  Statistical 
Department  have  entered  a  fresh  field  of  investigation  in  more  than 
one  sense.  Not  only  have  their  investigators  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
secure  data  in  another  country ;  they  have  also  dealt  with  conditions 
differing  fundamentally  from  those  which  were  found  in  the  European 
countries  upon  which  separate  reports  have  already  been  issued. 
Twenty-eight  towns  were  covered  by  the  inquiry,  all  situated 
between  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  work  done  by  individual  investigators,  in  America  as  in 
Europe,  is  admirable ;  and  we  should  strongly  recommend  all  who 
can  spare  the  time  to  delve  in  the  reports  on  individual  towns,  where 
the  investigator  is  face  to  face  with  actual  facts,  before  attempting 
to  follow  the  general  editor  in  his  most  difficult  task  of  drawing 
conclusions  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  results  as  a  whole.  Hidden 
away  in  the  pages  of  these  town  reports  will  be  found  many  an 
enlightening  fact  of  more  than  statistical  interest.  In  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  the  birth-rate  for  foreign-born  mothers  is  three  or 
four  times  that  for  native-born  mothers.  What  presage  may  there 
not  be  in  this  for  the  future  of  the  mighty  republic,  when  it  ceases 
to,  attract  immigrants  at  the  rate  of  the  last  twelve  years  1  In 
striking  contrast  is  a  table  giving  the  percentages  of  increase  of 
population  for  each  borough  in  the  city  at  decennial  intervals  for  a 
period  of  forty  years.  These  borough  percentages  range  from  i8'i 
to  125-5,  while  the  city  as  a  whole  shows  a  steady  growth  in  each 
decennium.  Let  us  put  the  figures  side  by  side  with  those  for 
sjreater  London :  — 
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New  York  City. 

Grt'iitir  Ijondoii. 

Year. 

Population. 

Decennial 
increase. 

Per  cent. 

Year. 

Populatiou. 

Decennial 
increase. 

Per  cent. 

1870 
'80.. 
'90... 

1900.... 
'10... 

1,478,103 
1,911,698 
2,507,414 
3,437,202 
4,766,883 

433,595 

595,716 

929,788 

1,329,681 

29-3 
31-2 
371 
38-7 

1871... 

'81... 

'91.. 
1901... 

'11... 

3,885,641 
4,766,661 
5,633,806 
6,581,402 
7,252,963 

881,020 
867,145 
947,596 
671,561 

22-7 
18-2 
16-8 
10-2 

Of  course  the  actual  figures  need  much  qualification  before  a 
comparison  can  be  attempted.  Apart  from  the  difference  in  age, 
New  York  City  has  an  area  of  only  327  square  miles  against  Greater 
London's  700.  The  figures  of  the  latter  show  a  more  natural  and 
steady  growth,  albeit  retarded  somewhat  in  the  last  decade ;  but 
the  effect  of  a  constant  stream  of  immigration  is  plainly  shown  by 
the  rising  percentages  of  increase  in  New  York.  Evidently  the  port 
of  entry  takes  a  large  share  of  the  immigrants,  for  even  Chicago 
shows  a  declining  rate  of  increase  since  1880. 

In  the  report  on  Fall  River,  the  largest  cotton  manufacturing 
city  in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  that  the  wages  in  that  industry 
are  revised  every  six  months  according  to  the  margin  between  the 
average  price  of  middling  upland  cotton  and  the  selling  price  of  a 
certain  quality  of  print  cloth.  The  agreement  to  this  effect  between 
masters  and  men  is,  however,  of  very  recent  date.  It  provides  a 
scale  of  wage-rates  corresponding  to  the  margin  above  stated.  In 
most  respects  America  shows  itself  to  be  a  land  of  variety.  In  the 
midst  of  schedules  of  high  prices  for  commodities  it  is  refreshing 
to  find  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  only  pay  fifteenpence  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  for  their  gas.  They  have  discovered  a  natural 
gas  and  in  consequence  have  ceased  to  manufacture  coal  gas.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Duluth,  a  comparatively  small  town  of  78,000 
inhabitants,  bricklayers'  wages  are  higher  than  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  special 
winter  conditions,  building  operations  are  practically  limited  to 
eight  months  in  the  year.  The  Philadelphia  report  contains  a 
curious  account  of  the  supersession  of  the  old-fashioned  "  corner " 
store  by  the  "multiple"  cash  stores,  run  on  "no  credit"  and  "free 
delivery  "  lines. 

Although  the  American  population  contains  a  great  variety  of 
nationalities,  its  race  question  is  practically  centred  in  the  negro. 
Of  other  races,  one  succeeds  another  without  friction,  as  in  the 
North  End  of  Boston,  where  the  Italians  have  almost  entirely 
supplanted  an  Irish  colony.  But,  after  a  generation,  the  tendency 
to  clraw  into  the  common  white  stock  usually  asserts  itself.  With 
the  coloured  population,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  They  have 
churches,  schools,  newspapers,  doctors,  lawyers,  clubs,  societies  and 
amusements  exclusively  their  own  in  several  cities,  and  the  Balti- 
more report  speaks  of  this  as  a  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
a  community  within  a  community. 

3  I  -1 
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In  the  table  of  wages  index  numbers,  New  York  is  by  no  means 
facile  princeiJS,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  therefrom, 
relating  to  the  largest  towns.  New  York  is  taken  as  the  standard 
throughout : — 

Wages  Index  Numbers^ 


Building. 

Engineering;. 

Printing. 

Town. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Skilled. 

Unskilled. 

Hand 
compositors. 

New  York 

100 
91 
87 
86 
96 
98 

110 
97 

100 

77 
86* 
87* 
73 
102 
93 
74 

100 
81 
83 
85 
86 
95 

100 
88 

100 

102 

86 

92 

97 

90 

]08 

109 

100 
90 

Baltimore 

80 

Philadelphia     

Cleveland 

Pittsburg  

86 
93 
90 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

100 
89 

*  Waojes  of  neffi'oes. 


It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  low  index  number  for  unskilled 
men  in  the  building  trades  in  Minneapolis  with  the  exceptionally 
high  one  for  unskilled  men  in  the  engineering  trades  in  the  same 
town ;  and  no  reason  for  the  discrepancy  is  suggested  in  the  report. 
But  large  numbers  of  immigrants  appear  to  be  employed  on 
mechanical  work  in  the  sash  and  door  factories,  and  presumably 
these  men  are  paid  wages  below  the  normal.  In  Chicago,  it  will 
be  noticed,  the  mean  level  of  wages  is  distinctly  above  that  of  New 
York.  The  usual  number  of  hours  of  labour  per  week  is  from 
44  to  48  in  the  building  trades,  54  to  60  in  the  engineering  trades, 
and  48  among  hand  compositors  on  job  work. 

The  rent  statistics  have  been  obtained  by  the  method  already 
explained  in  connection  with  the  European  inquiries,  the  results 
being,  therefore,  reliable  in  proportion  to  the  experience  and 
industry  of  each  investigator.  But  the  range  of  the  predominant 
rents  for  the  same  number  of  rooms  is  unusually  wide  ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  must  be  due  to  the  difference  in  cost 
between  brick  houses  and  timber  or  "  frame  "  houses.  The  latter,  it 
may  be  said,  are  much  the  more  numerous.  Even  in  a  comparatively 
old  town  like  Boston,  we  are  told,  three-fourths  of  the  buildings  of 
every  kind  are  of  wooden  construction  :  and,  presumably,  the  pro- 
portion is  higher  in  towns  of  more  recent  growth.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  what  is  called  a  "  general  equivalence  of  rentals  as 
between  brick  and  frame  houses  "  exists ;  but  we  find  no  direct 
evidence  in  support  of  this  assumption.  The  following  compilation 
from  two  of  the  rent  tables  will  speak  for  itself : — 
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Predoiiiinant  ireekb/  f'nfs  of  rrorl-ing-chtsif  (hrvJlliHjs. 


Town. 

New  York  

Cliicago 

Boston 

Cincinnati  

Cleveland    

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis — 

Old  dwellings 

Modern  dwellings 

Philadelphia  

Pittsburg     

Mean  of  all  towns'] 
except  Duluth  (ex- 1 
eluding  coloured  I 
tenants) J 


6/9  to  8/8 

5/9  „  7/8 


6/0  to  8/S 


Tiiree  rooms.     Four  rooms 


I'ire  rooms. 


9/7  to  13/6  12/6  to  16/415/5  to  21/2 

7/8  i  6/9  „  11/6  11/6  „  15/5 

10/7  I  9/7  „  13/6  13/6  „  16/4 


5/9 

7/8 
9/7 
5/9 


11/6 

7/8 


11/6 
7/8 
6/9 


5/9  to  7/8  7/8 
8/8  „  10/7  11/6 
7/8  „  11/6    9/7 


13/6 
15/5 

9/7 
11/6 

9/7 
15/5 
14/5 


13/6 

9/7 
9/7 

9/7 
14/5 
10/7 


8/8  „  12/6  11/6  „  17/4'14/5 


6/9  to    9/7 


to  14/5 
„  14/5 

„  12/6 
„  19/3 
„  17/4 
„  19/3 


8/8  to  1  2/- 


1 1/6  to  1 4/ 1  I 


Six  rooms. 


15/5  to  21/2 
15/5  „  22/1 

14/5  to  15/5 
12/6  „  17/4 

11/6  „  17/4 
19/3  „  21/8 
13/6  „  17/4 
17/4  .,  21/2 


1 3/-  to  1 7/4 


We  have  placed  Chicago  next  to  New  York  in  this  table  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  remarkable  comparison  between  the  two — all  the 
more  remarkable  because  Chicago,  where  wages  are  slightly  the 
higher,  has  a  much  lower  rent  standard.  The  most  proljable 
explanation  of  the  latter  is  the  lower  site  values  as  compared  with 
New  York. 

The  rentals  of  over  90,000  dwellings  were  ascertained  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry.  The  wide  range  between  the  minima  and 
maxima  of  the  predominant  rents  will  at  once  be  apparent,  five- 
roomed  houses  in  Philadelphia  furnishing  the  most  striking  example. 
The  mean  rent  of  each  size  of  dwelling  given  in  the  last  line  of  the 
table  has  been  divided  by  the  number  of  rooms  and  a  figure  deduced 
called  the  "  average  rent  per  room,"  viz.,  2s.  -j^d.  per  week.  This 
has  apparently  been  done  in  order  to  compare  with  the  average  rent 
per  room  (2s.  7|'/-)  paid  by  families  who  furnished  budgets  of 
expenditure.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  term  "  average  " 
should  be  applied  to  a  mean  rent  arrived  at  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  dwellings  let  at  each  individual  rent.  This,  however,  is 
only  a  small  blemish,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  coincidence 
furnished  a  great  temptation  to  depart  fi  om  rigid  statistical  methods. 
Throughout  this  series  of  investigations  the  system  of  taking  mean 
rents  instead  of  true  averages  has  been  a  drawback. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  family  budgets  to  which  we  have 
become  accu^omed,  17,000  quotations  were  obtained  for  food  prices. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  index  numbers,  these  prices  have  been  applied 
to  the  following  quantities  to  represent  the  average  weekly  con- 
sumption of  a  typical  working  class  family : — 
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Tea  .... 

Coffee 
Sugar 
Bacon 


1 

u 

22 


Cheese i 

Butter  2 

Potatoes  21 


lb. 


lbs. 


lb. 
lbs. 


Flour,  wbeaten  10^  lbs. 

Bread,  white  8i    „ 

MUk 

Beef 

Mutton  or  lamb 

Veal 

Pork 


H  qts. 
6i  lbs. 
H    „ 
fib. 
2i  lbs. 


These  form  a  most  interesting  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
quantities  for  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France,  which  will 
be  found  on  p.  210  of  the  Journal  for  March,  1908,  on  p.  529  of  the 
issue  for  September,  1908,  and  on  p.  116  of  that  for  March,  1909. 
The  index  numbers  deduced  for  the  largest  towns  are  quoted  in 
descending  order : — 


Boston    

Pittsburg  . 
New  York , 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 


105 

102 

100 

99 

97 


Philadelphia   96 

Minneapolis     95 

Cliicago    94 

Milwaukee  98 

Cincinnati    92 


In  this  respect,  also,  Chicago  has  the  advantage  of  New  York. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  changes  in  the  above  order 
produced  by  using  index  numbers  to  denote  the  combined  effect  of 
rents   and   food   prices.      The   list   is   again   given   in   descending 
order : — 

Minneapolis    91 

Cleveland    90 

Chicago    88 

Baltimore    86 

Milwaukee    86 

In  the  usual  attempt  to  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  "  approximate 
relative  level  of  real  wages,"  New  York  is  the  only  town  separately 
treated,  the  others  being  grouped  in  two  ways — geographically  and 
by  population.     We  have  space  only  for  the  former  : — 


New  York 

100 

Pittsburg  

ICO 

Boston    

99 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 

92 

92 

Number 

of 
towns 

in 
group. 

Mean  index  numbers. 

Wages 

of  skilled  men 

in  building, 

engineering,  and 

printing  trades. 

Rents 

and 

food  |)iice3 

combined. 

Approximate 
relative  level 

of 
real  wages. 

New  York 

New  England  towns    

Other  eastern  towns 

Central  towns  

1 
6 
4 
6 
5 
6 

100 

80 
87 
87 
95 

88 

100 
94 
92 
90 
91 
96 

100 
85 
95 
97 

Middle  west  towns  

104 

Southern  towns    

92 

It  is  clear  that  the  favourable  conditions  indicated  as  existing  in 
Chicago  have  been  powerful  enough  to  elevate  the  general  standard 
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of  the  five  towns  of  the  Middle  West  above  that  of  any  other 
group. 

VVe  cannot  follow  the  compilers  of  this  remarkalde  volume  in 
their  attempt  to  compare,  on  these  data,  working-class  conditions 
in  America  with  those  prevailing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  So 
many  allowances,  modifications  and  qualifications  must  be  made 
that  very  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  results  which 
emerge.  Were  the  figuies  for  London  and  New  York  placed  in 
parallel  columns,  some  instructive  conclusions  might  be  indicated  ; 
and  a  similar  method  might  perhaps  be  adopted  with  advantage  in 
regard  to  other  individual  British  and  American  towns.  But  any 
attempt  to  take  means  and  averages  over  all  the  28  American 
towns  in  this  report,  with  their  varying  conditions  of  race,  climate, 
trade  and  civilisation,  must  fail  to  produce  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  comparison  with  similar  means  and  averages  for  94  British 
towns.  Take  the  town  wages  comparison.  It  is  limited  to  three 
industries.  American  towns  contained  only  33"i  per  cent,  of 
American  population  in  1900,  while  British  towns  contained 
7 1  "3  per  cent,  of  British  population  in  1901.  Urban  commerce 
and  industries  in  America,  therefore,  have  enormous  opportunities 
to  utilise  before  they  reach  conditions  at  all  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
great  demand  for  labour,  and  consequently  high  wages,  in  American 
towns.  Nor  is  it  likel}^  that  this  advantage  will  be  entirely  offset 
by  the  higher  scales  of  rent  and  food  prices  in  an  agricultural 
country  of  vast  extent,  where  town  houses  are  mainly  of  wooden 
construction. 

The  attempted  comparison  is,  however,  strained  against  the 
United  Kingdom  in  two  ways — possibly  jin  others.  In  the  rent 
comparison,  dwellings  of  3,  4,  5  and  6  rooms  only  are  used,  and 
equal  weight  is  given  to  each.  Yet,  in  a  table  on  the  preceding 
page,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  most  common  sizes  of  dwellings 
in  England  and  Wales  are  3,  4  and  5  rooms,  while  in  American 
towns  they  are  4,  5  and  6  rooms.  America  has  apparently  no  single- 
room  tenement,  and  very  few  of  two  rooms.  Koughl}'  speaking, 
the  American  workman  has  one  room  more  for  his  family  than  his 
English  confrhe,  so  that  the  figures  ought  to  have  been  weighted 
against  him.  He  has  also  to  pay  more  for  travelling,  as  there  are 
no  workmen's  fares,  either  on  railways  or  tramways,  in  America. 
In  the  matter  of  date.  United  Kingdom  prices  for  October,  1905, 
are  compared  with  American  figures  for  February,  1909;  and, 
although  some  percentage  is  afterwards  added  to  the  former  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  the  assumed  price  levels  of  1909,  the 
comparison  has  no  certainty,  and  is  already  vitiated  by  the 
extraordinary  increases  which  have  occurred  in  American  food-prices 
since  that  date.  The  Board  of  Trade  officials  have  placed  us  under 
a  lasting  obligation  by  their  labours  on  this  series  of  great  enquiries  ; 
but  we  think  their  comparisons  should  be  limited  to  data  that  are 
properly  comparable.  L.J. II. 
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2. — The  new  Dictimiary  of  Statistics. — A  complement  to  the  ith  edition 
of  Mulhall's  ''Dictionary  of  Statistics."  By  Augustus  D.  Webb,  B.Sc. 
682  pp.    London  :  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  1911.    Price  2js.  net. 

The  various  editions  of  Mulhall's  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics " 
were  not  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  but  the  Society  contented  itself 
with  printing  a  translation  of  M.  de  Foville's  extremely  witty  and 
satirical  article  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  in  1883.  It  was 
no  doubt  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  regard  the  book  as  a  serious 
contribution  to  statistics.  The  idea  of  such  a  volume  was  in  itself 
praiseworthy,  but  the  book  has  long  been  a  byword  among  statis- 
ticians as  a  monument  of  useless  labour  and  a  guide  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  Its  main  defects  were  two :  in  the  first  place  the  author 
gave  no  references  whatever — on  the  plea  that  it  would  swell  the 
work  to  undue  dimensions ;  in  the  second,  genuine  data,  based 
upon  unexceptionable  sources,  were  intermingled  with  the  wildest 
shots  by  the  author,  with  the  consequence  that  the  reader  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  much  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  any 
given  figure. 

The  present  work  is  described  as  a  "  complement "  to  the  last 
edition  of  Mulhall's  Dictionary,  but  this  is  hardly  a  correct  descrip- 
tion. Beyond  the  fact  that  the  general  scheme  is  arranged  upon 
similar  lines,  and  that  the  various  subjects  are  comprehensively 
dealt  with  in  alphabetical  order,  the  author  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  ignored  his  predecessor's  work.  In  so  doing  he  has  been  very 
wise ;  and  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  subsidiary  title  is  somewhat 
unfortunate,  as  it  will  most  likely  create  an  unwarranted  prejudice 
against  the  present  volume  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  ever 
consulted  Mulhall  otherwise  than  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner. 

Mr.  Webb  has  avoided  both  the  grave  defects  alluded  to  above  ; 
and  has  not  attempted  to  give  any  data  for  which  he  cannot  quote 
a  weighty  authority.  He  has  omitted  many  headings,  such  as 
"  aerolites,"  "  amphitheatres  "  (dimensions  of),  and  the  like,  which 
are  of  no  real  interest  to  statisticians ;  and  he  has  not  tried  to  bring 
up  to  date  estimates  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  such  as  those  of 
the  amount  of  "  dairy  produce  "  consumed  in  certain  countries,  the 
number  of  lightning  conductors,  or  the  steam-power  of  nations. 
He  has,  accordingly,  produced  a  volume  which  may  with  advantage 
be  consulted  for  succinct  information  on  a  mass  of  subjects ;  and 
the  reader,  who  will  doulitless  not  be  prepared  to  accept  any  state- 
ments without  more  precise  qualification,  can  invariably  turn  to  the 
original  source  quoted  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  figures. 
The  work  may,  in  fact,  not  inaptly  be  described  as  a  "statistical 
abstract "  on  an  enlarged  scale,  in  which  the  articles  are  arranged 
alphabetically ;  and  as  such  it  will  be  a  distinctly  useful  work  of 
reference,  or  an  index  to  statistics. 

A  minute  examination  of  such  a  mass  of  figures  is  naturally 
impossible,  and  the  present  reviewer  has  accordingly  selected,  as  a 
sample  of  the  whole,  a  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar,  namely,  the 
statistics  of  "agriculture  and  live  stock."  This  section  occupies  some 
37  pages,  and  like  other  larger  articles,  consists  of  a  series  of  tables 
of  an  international  character,  followed  by  details  for  each  country 
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separately.  International  tables  are  also  given  for  various  items 
under  more  specific  headings,  such  as  "  cattle,"  "  barley,"  &c.,  in 
other  parts  of  the  work.  V^e  have  compared  some  of  the  tables 
given  with  the  originals— the  British  agricultural  statistics,  the 
statistical  abstracts,  the  year  book  and  certain  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  returns 
of  foreign  countries,  and  such  like  publications  l)eing  the  chief 
sources.  Very  few  misprints  or  errors  in  coj)ying  data  have  ])een 
detected  :  this  portion  of  the  work  has  evidently  l)een  well  done. 

In  a  work  of  this  comprehensive  character,  completeness  cannot 
be  expected.  Indeed,  what  strikes  the  student  most  is  the  immen.se 
amount  of  labour  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  task.  To  secure  that 
each  subject  be  treated  with  equal  fullness  would  i-equire  a  lifetime, 
and  it  is  with  due  recognition  of  this  fact  that  we  mention  some 
small  points  where  improvement  may  be  looked  for  in  a  future  edition. 
Of  course,  we  recognise  also  that  limits  of  size  must  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  author,  and  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
grope  in  the  highways  and  bj'ways  of  statistics  for  data  upon 
obscure  subjects.  Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  held  that  the  main 
point  of  a  dictionarj'  is  to  enable  one  to  ascertain  what  is  not  obvious 
and  obtainable  in  well-known  works  of  reference. 

The  tables  of  international  comparisons  might  be  more  complete, 
and  these  bear  evidence  that  the  author  has  contented  himself  with 
copying  handy  tables  without  seeking  to  fill  gaps  from  other  sources. 
The  first  table,  for  instance,  under  "agriculture,"  taken  from  an 
American  source,  gives  the  total  area,  and  area  under  grain  of  all 
European  countries,  however  small,  but  of  European  countries  only. 
The  next  table,  from  the  Iltpoii  in  Part  IV  of  the  Agricultural  Statistics, 
1907,  gives,  for  the  main  colonies  and  Europe,  the  total  area,  cropped 
area  and  number  of  live  stock.  In  both  these  cases  we  miss  the 
much  more  important  United  States,  Argentina,  &c.  Very  little  extra 
trouble  would  have  enabled  the  author  to  add  similar  data  for  such 
countries  from  his  own  tables  in  subsecjuent  pages.  For  cattle  a 
much  more  useful  international  table  is  given  on  pp.  82  and  83, 
while  the  table  of  live  stock  (which  would  hardly  be  looked  for 
under  "  Food  ")  would  be  l)etter  in  this  article  than  on  p.  278.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  a  good  index, 
which  it  is  very  necessary  to  consult  before  assuming  that  a  par- 
ticular heading  comprises  all  the  information  given  upon  a  subject. 

Some  instances  of  unevenness  have  been  noticed,  e.rj.,  why  should 
the  relatively  unimportant  trade  in  live  stock  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Kingdom's  imports  and  exports  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  be  allotted  tables  (p.  15),  while  the 
important  beef  and  mutton  trade  is  not  mentioned  1  [Imports  of 
total  meat  only,  and  of  bacon,  are  given  on  pp.  96  and  97,  imder 
the  heading  "  Commerce."]  For  Canada  we  find  details  of  the  size  of 
agricultural  holdings,  doubtless  by  an  oversight,  for  particulars  of 
other  countries  are  "given  under  the  heading  "Land,"  where  also  the 
Canadian  figures  are  repeated. 

Mention  may  be  made  also  of  a  difficulty  (practically  unavoidable) 
due  to  giving  tables  from  several  sources,  viz.,  that  figures  for  the 
same  item  do  not  always  coincide.    The  differences  in  the  production 
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of  wheat  for  certain  countries,  on  p.  632,  are  slight  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  fact  that  one  set  has  not  been  converted  from 
AVinchester  bushels),  but  the  reader  may  be  puzzled  to  know  which 
to  accept.  With  inconsistencies  in  the  original  data  ^ve  can  hardly 
expect  the  compiler  of  such  a  work  to  cope,  but  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  figures  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  for  1900  and 
1908  (p.  35)  are  totally  incomparable.  The  "shortage"  of  beef  in 
that  country  has  been  so  notorious  during  the  past  decade  as  to 
make  it  obvious  that  cattle  have  not  increased  from  44  to  7 1  millions 
in  eight  years.  The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  figures  of  the  census 
office  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
those  of  the  former  for  1900  being  no  less  than  67,800,000.  Had 
the  author  looked  a  little  more  closely  at  the  table  from  Avhich  he 
extracted  the  data,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  number 
of  "other  cattle"  jumped  from  his  27,600,000  in  1900  to  45,500,000 
in  the  very  next  year;  a  fact  which  should  have  caused  him  to 
hesitate  before  reprinting  the  figures. 

A  praiseworthy  feature  is  that  many  of  the  figures  are  given 
to  the  nearest  r,ooo  only.  The  author  has  also  frequently  intro- 
duced short  judicious  comments  on  the  comparability  of  data, 
such  as  still-births,  which  are  liable  to  different  definitions  in 
different  countries;  and  has  not  as  a  rule  confined  himself  to 
slavishly  copying  out  tables,  but  has  generally  paid  proper  and 
intelligent  attention  to  footnotes  and  the  various  c^ualifications  that 
may  affect  the  statistics.  He  has  not  always  escaped  inconsistency  : 
for  instance,  a  table  on  p.  7  has  a  footnote  correctly  stating  that 
the  52  millions  given  as  the  number  of  cattle  in  India  excludes 
calves ;  a  footnote  which  is  not  repeated  where  the  same  figure  is 
given  on  p.  83.  E.H.H. 

3. — -The  purchasing  pouter  of  money.  By  Irving  Fisher,  assisted 
by  H.  G.  Brown,  xxii  -|-  505  pp.,  8vo.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1911.     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  kernel  of  this  book  contains  the  results  of  a  brilliant  piece 
of  research,  in  which,  after  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  value  of 
money,  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  quantity 
theory  inductively.  The  equation  determining  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  reduced  by  a  careful  analysis  to  MV  -f-  M'V  =  PT, 
P  is  the  general  level  of  price,  T  the  quantity  of  exchanging  done 
in  a  given  period,  M  money  in  circulation,  V  its  velocity  of  circula- 
tion, M'  deposits  subject  to  cheque,  and  V  its  velocity  of  circulation, 
so  to  speak.  The  equation  implies  that  the  degree  in  which  bills  of 
exchange  circulate  remains  a  constant  proportion  approximately  of 
the  quantity  of  exchanging  to  be  done.  First,  the  test  of  broad 
price  movements  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  in  relation  to 
known  events  affecting  media  of  exchange  is  applied,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  correctness  of  the  equation  is  highly 
probable.  Next,  Professor  Irving  Fisher  tries  a  more  rigid  test. 
He  essays  to  calculate  for  the  last  fourteen  years  the  value  in  the 
United  States  of  each  term  in  the  equation,  with  the  object  of 
comparing  the  value  of  P  derived  from  the  equation  with  its 
value   as   revealed  directly  by  index   numbers  of   general   prices. 
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T  is  obtained  without  very  great  difficulty  from  a  miml)er 
of  indices,  namely,  foreign  trade,  internal  commerce,  sales  of 
stocks,  tonnage  carried  over  railways  and  letters  handled.  I  say 
without  "  very  great  difficulty  "  in  view  of  the  oljstacles  which  had 
to  be  surmounted  in  discovering  the  value  of  other  terms,  though 
actually  the  settlement  of  the  quantities  of  T  involved  inuneiise 
work  and  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity.  M  was  got  from  various 
reports  and  estimates.  But  how  could  V  be  decided  upon.  On  first 
thoughts  it  would  seem  that  any  given  coin  may  circulate  within 
a  year  an  incalculable  number  of  times.  In  meditating  over  the 
determination  of  M,  Professor  Irving  Fisher  hit  upon  a  biilliant 
generalisation.  It  is  that  M  is  really  given  with  close  accuracy  by 
the  payments  into  and  out  of  banks  plus  the  money  wages  paid  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  A  few  moments'  thought,  now  that  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  will  show  that  the  generalisation  holds  broadly. 
So  far  as  things  are  bought  with  cash  the  money  with  which  they 
are  liought,  less  the  change  given,  that  is  money  to  the  value  of 
what  is  liought,  must  generally  flow  into  banks  under  modern  con- 
ditions, when  businesses  are  large,  in  order  to  facilitate  account 
keeping.  Expenses  of  a  business,  say  a  shop,  are  paid  usually 
by  cheque  or  with  cash  drawn  from  the  bank  for  the  purpose.  Then 
the  stream  of  coins  flowing  continuously  into  the  shop  must  clearly 
pour  finally  into  a  bank.  So,  generally,  every  time  a  coin  eft'ects 
an  exchange,  apart  from  paying  a  wage,  it  returns  to  the  bank  to 
report  itself,  so  to  say,  before  effecting  another.  Many  small 
shops  are  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  the  magnitude  of  their  trade 
is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  larger  shops.  Now  consider 
what  happens  when  a  coin  is  used  to  pay  a  wage.  After  paying 
the  wage  it  does  not  go  at  once  to  a  bank.  But  it  does  usually  go 
to  a  bank  as  soon  as  the  person  who  received  it  spends  it.  So 
payments  into  and  out  of  banks  plus  the  aggregate  of  money  wages 
paid  approximately  yield  V.  Coming  to  M'  and  V  we  find  the 
fundamental  idea  underlying  their  determination  is  the  notion  that 
cheques  do  not  usually,  or  in  a  changeable  degree,  circulate. 
Hence  M'V  may  be  derived  from  cheque  clearings  as  a  barometer, 
given  certain  other  information,  which  our  author  managed  to  elicit. 
Into  the  minutiae  of  the  calculation  I  must  not  enter. 

By  the  time  the  values  of  all  the  terms  have  been  approximately 
fixed,  the  reader  will  find  that  he  has  been  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
excitement  about  the  final  test.  Here  are  the  figures  for  P  as 
calculated  from  the  formula  and  as  given  by  index  iumil»ers  of 
general  prices  : — 


Index  number 
of  P. 

MV  +  M'V 

r 

1903  ...  . 
'04 

'05 

'06 

'07 

'08 

'09 

Index  number          MV  +  M'V 
of  P.                           T 

189.3 

'97 

'98 

'99 

1900 

'01 

'02 

63 
64 
66 
74 

80 
84 
89 

54 
52 
56 
69 
68 
76 
82 

87 
85 
91 
97 
97 
92 
100 

75 
81 
83 
90 
86 
87 

IDO 
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Out  of  12  inflections  in  each  of  the  curves  expressed  by  these 
figures  there  are  6  agreements,  3  disagreements,  and  3  neutral. 
The  "correlation  coefficient"  is  97  per  cent,  of  perfection,  but 
obviously,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  is  apt 
to  be  misleading.  The  correlation  coefficient  of  the  successive 
year-to-year  ratios  of  the  figures  is  '57,  with  a  probable  error  of  •  1. 
It  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the  coefficient  of  correlation  of  the 
second  kind,  between  M  and  index  numbers  of  P,  is  -43,  with 
a  probable  error  of  '13.  Readers  will  judge  for  themselves  whether 
Professor  Irving  Fisher  is  justified  or  not  when  he  says  that  "  the 
most  exacting  of  critics  could  not  ask  for  any  greater  consistency 
of  results  and  conformity  to  the  theory  of  the  equation  of  exchange 
than  these  statistics  show." 

Incidentally,  most  important  results  are  reached  as  regards  the 
ratios  of  M  to  M',  V  to  V,  and  MV  to  M'V,  all  of  which 
previously  figured  among  the  unsettled  questions  of  political 
economy.  Bimetallism,  polymetallism,  aymraetallism,  and  the 
system  of  the  limping  standard,  are  handled  in  their  appropriate 
places  in  Professor  Irving  Fisher's  masterly  fashion.  The  book 
concludes  with  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  question  whether 
purchasing  power  can  be  made  more  stable.  Our  author  thinks 
"  that  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  those  who  devised  the  gold- 
exchange  standard  did  not  build  better  than  they  knew." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  this  book  is  a  magnificent 
achievement.  It  definitely  brings  a  certain  part  of  political  economy 
on  to  the  plane  of  the  quantitative  sciences.  But  some  credit  must 
be  accorded,  and  is  by  our  author  accorded  without  stint,  to  the 
pioneer  work  of  Professor  Kemmerer  in  the  same  field.  The 
research  of  which  a  brief  account  has  been  given  in  this  notice 
will  add  greatly  to  the  renown  which  its  author  has  already  fully 
earned  by  his  two  volumes  on  "Capital"  and  "Interest"  respectively, 
and  by  his  report  to  the  American  Senate  on  the  conservation  of 
vital  forces.  S.J.C. 

4. — State  Socialism  in  Neiu  Zealand.  By  James  Edward 
Le  Rossignol  and  William  Downie  Stewart.  ix  +  311  pp., 
crown  8vo.  London:  George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.,  1911.  Price 
5s.  net. 

Different  accounts  have  appeared  previously,  either  dealing 
with  some  particular  phase,  such  as  compulsory  arbitration, 
of  the  various  experiments  in  State  Socialism  recently  tried  in 
Australasia,  or  furnishing  such  a  general  conspectus  of  the  broad 
policy  as  one  consistent  whole  as  that  supplied  for  example  by 
Mr.  Pember  Reeves.  Bat  we  do  not  know  of  any  former  attempt, 
conceived  or  executed,  from  the  special  aspect,  or  along  the  definite 
lines,  of  the  present  book.  Its  joint-authors  avow  in  their  Preface 
that  they  have  kept  in  view  throughout  their  work  the  point  of 
view,  both  of  the  "  foreign  observer,"  and  also  of  the  "  citizen  of  the 
Dominion"  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  study  and  discussion 
of  the  public  affairs  of  his  community.  A  Professor  of  Economics 
from  the  University  of  Denver  and  a  Barrister  living  at  Dunedin 
are,  it   will   be   obvious,  fitted   by  their   respective   training   and 
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domiciles  to  combine  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  useful  survey  which  is  here  attempted.  They  have 
indeed  produced  an  adequate  and  yet  compendious  treatise  which  will, 
we  think,  be  found  at  once  judicial  and  infoiming.  If  they  possess 
a  bias,  it  has  not  prevented  them  from  linking  candid  criticism  of 
defects  or  errors  with  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  gains  achieved 
and  a  frank  admission  of  the  difficulties  encountered ;  and  the 
happy  marriage  of  the  detached  observations  of  a  foieign  expert, 
who  is  frequently  In-inging  into  contrast  the  experience  of  his  own 
United  States,  to  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  actual  facts 
possessed  alone  by  a  citizen  of  the  countr}'  which  is  being  investigated, 
could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  the  agreea])le  and  o])portune  conveyance 
to  English  readers  of  much  interesting  instruction. 

It  is  true,  although  it  has  sometimes  ])een  forgotten,  that  we 
cannot  safely  argue  from  what  was  attended  by  a  tolerable  measure 
of  success  under  favouring  conditions  in  the  fresh  microcosm  of 
a  comparatively  new  comnumity  to  what  could  be  securely,  or 
would  be  profital)ly,  introduced  into  the  older,  larger  and  more 
complex  world  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  this  proviso  is  perhaps 
particularly  applicable  to  experiments,  which  have  prominent  notice 
in  this  book,  like  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  di-sputes, 
or  the  taxation  of  the  unimproved  value  of  land.  Our  authors 
moreover  plainly  show,  with  a  discrimination  characteristic  of  their 
handling  of  their  subject,  that  the  actual  evidence  forthcoming  from 
New  Zealand  itself  is  not  wholly  favourable  to  either  of  these  two 
expedients,  which  have  nevertheless  been  lately  recommended  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  would  certainly  qualify  the  confident 
hopes  of  the  Minister  we  have  mentioned,  who  was  responsible, 
before  he  settled  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  introduction  of  the  former 
scheme ;  and  they  would  also  supplement  the  official  account  of  the 
latter  fiscal  measvire  furnished  on  the  occasion  of  the  contemplated 
adoption  of  a  similar  principle  in  an  English  Budget  with  some 
modifying  commentary  or  adverse  criticism  of  their  own.  Yet  useful 
hints,  whether  of  warning  or  of  suggestion,  for  British  statesmen  and 
an  old-world  pu])lic  may  be  gathered  from  the  cool,  fair  and  clear 
discussion  in  the  successive  chapters  of  this  book  of  such  live  topics 
as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  well  as  other  subjects  like 
railway  finance.  State  life  and  fire  insurance,  and  old  age  jjensions. 
The  writers  seem  to  have  sought,  at  first  hand,  authority  for  the 
facts  which  they  adduce ;  and  the  figures  which  they  bring  forward 
are  mostly  drawn  from  official  sources.  They  have  tried  con- 
scientiously to  state  "  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  " ;  and  we  believe  that  they  have  achieved  their  very  laudable 
aim  of  showing  the  "  workings  of  the  various  social  experiments  as 
they  are  without  exaggeration  or  concealment."  Nor  would  any 
sincere  intelligent  social  reformer  question  their  pertinent  declaration 
that  "  it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  law  and  create  a  Goverimient 
department,"  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  nation  responsiljle  for 
the  enactment  should  watch  jealousl}-  its  sul»sequent  administration, 
and  note  with  scrupulous  care  all  its  effects,  direct  or  indirect,  for 
gofid  or  for  ill. 
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We  do  not  know  wlietlier  the  authors  of  this  book  are  right  or 
wrong  in  their  opinion  that  at  the  present  moment  the  inclination 
of  the  public  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  feelings  and  plans  of  their 
prominent  statesmen,  are  away  from  rather  than  towards  any 
further  increase  of  State  Socialism.  To  an  external  critic  indeed 
the  ominous  announcement  that  one-eighth  of  the  people  of  the 
country  are  now  directly  dependent  on  the  State  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  advance  achieved  already  in  that  direction  had  been 
very  marked.  From  this  book  too  it  is  plain  that  the  State 
railways  are  worked  at  a  deficit,  which,  properly  calculated,  is  not 
inconsiderable,  that  the  bestowal  of  State  pensions  on  the  aged 
poor  has  not  failed  to  illustrate  the  fatal  ease  with  which  salutary 
restrictions  originally  imposed  for  reasons  of  expense  may  subse- 
quently under  popular  pressure  be  relaxed,  and  that  State  arbitration 
has  certainly  not  succeeded  fully  in  realising  its  avowed  object  of 
guaranteeing  "  industrial  peace."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
assured  that,  if  the  public  debt  be  large,  the  money  raised  along 
this  line  of  least  resistance  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  for 
profitable  productive  enterprise,  and  that,  if  promotion  by  seniority 
in  the  public  service  has  resulted  in  some  inefficiency.  New  Zealand 
is  comparatively  immune  from  the  worst  evils  of  that  "  spoils  " 
system  which  stains  American  democracy.  As  a  whole  the  picture 
drawn  has  lights  as  well  as  shadows ;  and  it  leaves  no  doubt  upon 
our  mind  of  the  pure  motives  and  the  transparent  honesty  of  those 
responsible  for  its  draftmanship  and  colouring.  They  have,  we 
think,  furnished  an  illuminating  study  of  the  remarkable  series  of 
instructive  experiments  in  socialistic  legislation,  for  which  New 
Zealand  has  become  conspicuous,  together  with  that  Australian 
Commonwealth,  which  is  its  nearest  neighbour.  L.L.P. 

5. — Le  situation  dconomique  et  financihe  cle  I'J^gypte.  Le  Soudan 
Egyptien.  Par  Pierre  Arminjon,  professeur  a  I'ficole  Kh^diviale  de 
Droit.  xii  +  708  pp.,  2  maps  and  charts,  8vo.  Paris  :  Librairie 
g^nerale  de  Droit  et  de  Jurisprudence,  1911.     Price  18  frs. 

Professor  Arminjon  has  set  himself  to  furnish  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  economic  history,  conditions,  problems  and  prospects 
of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
history  with  special  reference  to  trade  and  commerce,  especially  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  proceeds  to  survey  the  geographical 
conditions  affecting  its  development  (soil,  climate,  irrigation,  means 
of  communication) ;  its  industries  and  agriculture ;  its  foreign 
commerce ;  its  currency  system  and  banking  institutions  (including 
an  examination  of  recent  financial  crises),  and  proposals  for  reform 
therein  ;  and  the  public  finances.  A  short  account  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Egypt,  including  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  follows,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  (pp.  589 — 664)  to  a  consideration 
of  the  lessons  of  the  1907  crisis  and  a  plea  for  certain  reforms. 
Pages  665 — 708  are  occupied  by  some  appendices  and  statistical 
tables. 

The  book  suffers  to  some  extent  from  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
whifh  Professor  Arminjon  has  endeavoured  to  cover ;  it  is  too  detailed 
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in  some  pLaces  and  excessively  abbreviated  in  others;  there  is 
some  amount  of  unnecessary  repetition,  prol>aljly  due  to  the  fact 
that  portions  of  the  Ijook  have  appeared  as  magazine  articles  at 
different  dates ;  and  there  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  dwell  upon 
the  obvious.  Further,  Professor  Arminjon  nu'ght  with  reason  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  accorded  to  him  by  his  publisher  and  printer. 
The  former  has  produced  the  book  in  an  intolerable  form — it  breaks 
in  pieces  immediately  one  commences  reading;  whilst  the  latter  has 
committed  a  number  of  vagaries  (notably  in  the  table  on  p.  IGG). 
The  absence  of  an  index  is  also  lamentable. 

Nevertheless  the  book  thoroughly  deserves  careful  reading,  if 
only  as  an  interesting  study  of  a  State  which  is,  from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  almost  unique.  The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  a 
sympathetic  critic ;  he  appreciates  to  the  full  the  remarkiilile  work 
which  has  been  wrought  in  Egypt  since  1882,  and  he  pays  a  high 
tribute  to  the  progress  realised  in  the  Egyptian  Soudan  during  the 
last  decade ;  but  he  is  clearly  beset  by  an  uneasy  conviction  that 
the  economic  foundations  of  Egypt's  prosperity  are  far  from  being 
sound,  and  the  case  which  he  presents  undoubtedly  needs  very 
careful  consideration.  In  proportion  to  its  utilisable  area  Egypt  is 
a  very  densely  populated  country;  it  is  dependent  almost  solely 
upon  its  foreign  trade  for  many  of  the  commodities  which  modern 
communities  regard  as  essential ;  it  is  heavily  in  debt  to  foreign 
countries ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  population,  the  supply  of 
many  of  its  needs,  and  the  discharge  of  its  foreign  obligations  it  relies 
almost  solely  upon  cotton.  Compared  with  that  article  its  other 
exports,  whether  of  other  agricultural  products  or  of  manufactured 
goods,  are  insignificant,  and  a  marked  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
whether  due  to  an  increase  of  the  world's  output  outpacing  the 
growth  of  demand  or  to  a  decline  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
Egypt's  product,  would  mean  a  grave  economic  crisis.  Hence  the 
anxiety  caused  by  recent  untoward  occurrences  in  connection  with 
the  Egyptian  cotton  crop,  a  matter  which  called  for  and  is  receiving 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Egyptian  Government ;  and  hence,  also, 
Professor  Arminjon's  proposals  for  efforts  to  widen  Egypt's  economic 
basis  by  increasing  the  range  of  agricultural  production.  He 
recognises  that  the  establishment  of  order  and  regular  administration  ; 
the  reorganisation  of  the  finances  ;  the  development  of  irrigation  and 
means  of  communication,  were  the  primary  tasks  of  government  after 
1882,  and  that  administrative  energy  had  to  ])c  concentrated  upon 
them;  but  he  urges  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  attention  should 
be  directed  mainly  towards  the  development  of  productive  powers. 
He  advocate^,  therefore,  the  enlargement  of  the  staff  and  functions 
of  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture ;  the  provision  of  travelling 
instructors ;  the  establishment  of  model  farms ;  the  organisation  of 
the  rural  population  into  co-operative  societies  upon  the  lines 
successfully  adopted  in  Algeria;  the  reorganisation  and  extension 
of  credit  banks  ;  the  jirovision  of  technical  and  industrial  education  ; 
and  a  mmiber  of  miscellaneous  reforms  connected  with  currency  and 
commercial  legislation.  Professor  Arminjon  certainly  makes  out  a 
strong  ])rima  facie  case  in  support  of  his  proposals,  and  uc  may  hope 
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that  some  at  least  of  them  may  be  actively  taken  up  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  at  an  early  date.  P. A. 

6. — Die  Entwicklmig  der  kommunalen  Schulden  in  Deutschland. 
Einleitung  und  Abschnitt  I  bis  Abschnitt  III.  Von  Johannes  Pfitzner. 
iv  +  88  pp.,  and  charts,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1911. 

This  pamphlet  (privately  printed)  is  the  first  part  of  a  work 
which  has  recently  gained  for  its  author  the  Doctorate  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  The  whole  work  is  intended  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  growth  of  local  indebtedness  in  Germany,  the 
causes  of  its  very  rapid  increase  in  recent  years,  the  forms  which  it 
takes,  and  its  effect  upon  the  money  market.  The  first  part  now 
before  us  is  almost  purely  statistical ;  it  is  devoted  to  a  detailed 
(perhaps  on  the  whole  too  detailed)  statement  and  examination  of 
such  data  as  are  available.  And  here  we  must  confess  to  feeling 
that  glow  of  satisfaction  Avhich  recurs  whenever  we  have  occasion 
to  examine  the  official  statistics  of  German  local  finance.  Those 
statistics  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  incomplete,  and  data  for  a 
long  series  of  years  are  obtainable  only  in  rare  instances.  Thus  as 
regards  Dr.  Pfitzner's  special  subject,  comprehensive  official  statistics 
of  communal  indebtedness  in  Prussia  appear  to  be  available  only 
for  the  years  1849,  1876  and  1906 ;  and  even  in  this  latest  instance 
they  relate  only  to  towns  and  to  rural  communes  with  more  than 
io,ooo  inhabitants.  Baden  has  the  distinction  of  having  published 
such  data  regularly  since  1881  ;  but  in  general  German  local  govern- 
ment statistics  show  much  room  for  improvement,  and  no  State  of 
the  Empire  has  anything  comparable  to  the  productions  of  our  own 
Local  Government  Board. 

In  spite  of  imperfect  materials  Dr.  Pfitzner  has  produced  some 
very  interesting  results,  though  his  attempts  at  a  comparison  of  the 
national  and  municipal  indebtedness  of  Germany,  France,  England 
and  Japan  (why  Japan  *?)  are  not  very  convincing.  The  general 
features  of  the  development  in  Germany,  notably  during  the  last 
three  quinquennia,  are  similar  to  those  of  which  so  much  was  heard 
in  England  a  few  years  ago ;  there  has  been  the  same  marked  advance 
in  the  standard  of  municipal  administration,  the  same  inter-municipal 
rivalry  (conscious  or  unconscious),  the  same  swift  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  municipal  action,  and  the  same  rapid  accumulation  of 
debt.  Dr.  Pfitzner's  conclusions,  so  far  as  they  can  be  judged  from 
somewhat  scattered  and  scanty  indications,  would  appear  to  be  that 
the  larger  towns  have  shown  an  undue  inclination  to  follow  the 
Imperial  policy  of  Schuldemvirtschaft — that  is,  to  meet  an  undue 
proportion  of  expenditure  out  of  loans,  and  have  thereby  over- 
burdened the  money  market  and  hampered  German  industry  ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  the  smaller  towns  and  communes  have  been 
checked  and  their  desirable  development  has  been  restricted  by  their 
inability  to  borrow  sufficiently,  owing  to  their  lack  of  market  credit 
and  the  apparent  non-existence  of  any  machinery  corresponding  to 
the  English  Public  Works  Loan  Board.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
much  interest  to  the  completion  of  Dr.  Pfitzner's  work,  and  in  the 
meantime  we  can  recommend  this  first  instalment  as  a  statistical 
study  of  great  interest.  P. A. 
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7. — Le  Mouremcnt  Phi/siorra/iipie  en  France  iJe  175G  n  1770. 
Par  Georges  Weiilersse.  Tome  Premier,  xxxiv  +  617  pp.  Tome 
Second,  7G8  pp.,  8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1910.     Price  25  francs. 

In  these  two  large  vohmies,  containing  together  more  than  1,400 
pages,  a  worthy  monument  has  been  raised  by  the  indefatigaljle  zeal 
of  their  competent  and  learned  author  to  the  enduring  memory  of 
that  distinguished  band  of  French  writers  and  thinkers  who 
flourished  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago  and  gained  for  them- 
selves the  significant  distinction  of  being  styled  ^wr  excellence 
"  the  Economists."  But,  curiously  enough,  the  Physiocrats  have 
hitherto,  as  Professor  Weulersse  informs  us  in  his  Preface,  shared 
the  fate  proverbially  attending  many  prophets  and  instructors. 
They  have  received  elsewhere  more  honour  than  in  their  native  land. 
This  has  been  apparently  their  destiny  in  the  sense  at  least  that  no 
such  comprehensive  study  of  their  careers,  and  no  such  adequate 
and  indeed  complete  account  of  the  various  products  of  their  active 
pens,  has  been  forthcoming  in  their  own  language  during  the  long 
interval  that  has  now  elapsed  since  the  time  when  their  doctrines 
were  the  acknowledged  vogue  in  French  educated  circles,  and  their 
high  repute  was  spread  throughout  the  cultivated  world  of  European 
thought.  Dr.  Weulersse,  we  may  add,  does  not  propose  to  halt  for  long 
at  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  1770,  to  which  he  has  brought  his  present 
narrative  down.  He  hopes  and  intends  to  describe  in  a  sccpel,  for 
which  he  has  already  collected  the  necessary  material  and  prepared 
the  outlined  plan,  the  last  days  of  the  school,  when  they  regained 
a  temporary  favour,  with  the  accession  to  administrative  power  of 
the  famous  Turgot  who  is  described  by  our  present  author,  as  by 
others,  as  the  illustrious  "  half-disciple  "  of  Quesnay,  or  of  Gournay. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  he  has,  we  think, 
removed  finally  from  his  compatriots  the  "  reproach  "  to  which  he 
draws  attention;  and  for  reasons  that  he  adduces  1770  is  a  con- 
venient stopping-place.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  admirable  and 
exhaustive  treatise  will  take  and  keep  its  position  as  the  authoritative 
record  and  the  final  thorough  and  discriminating  analysis  of  the 
Physiocratic  movement. 

The  writer,  it  is  evident,  has  spared  no  pains  to  ec{uip  himself 
for  the  execution  of  his  enterprise ;  and,  as  a  result,  he  has  achieved 
the  success  which  he  has  so  ampl}^  earned.  Not  content  with 
studying  page  by  page,  paragraph  ])y  paragraph,  and  sentence  by 
sentence,  the  literary  output  of  the  Physiocrats  themselves,  he  has 
diligently  inquired  into  their  origins  and  their  antecedents ;  and  he 
has  followed  and  set  forth  the  successive  stages  of  their  intellectual 
influence,  from  its  early  genesis  to  its  full  fruition,  and  again  from 
the  culmination  of  its  sway  to  its  decadence  and  overthrow.  In 
the  true  historical  spirit  he  has  sought  to  place  the  subjects  of  his 
treatment  amid  their  actual  surroundings  in  the  France  of  their 
day.  No  less  liberallj^  comprehensive  has  l)een  the  puipose  which 
has  prompted  him  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  connection  of  their 
speculative  theorising  with  their  practical  politics,  and  to  discover 
and  disclose  those  essential  ties  of  appropriate  union,  which  linked 
their  economics  to  their  moral  creed,  to  their  social  and  political 
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beliefs,  and  to  their  general  philosophic  bent.  And,  furthermore, 
he  pertinently  maintains  that,  as  the  agricultural  ideas  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  Physiocrats  themselves  dictated  their  commercial 
and  industrial  proposals  and  reforms,  so  they  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  some  reference  to  their  critics  and  opponents, 
such  as  were  the  Mercantilists,  for  example.  Nor  again  has  he 
limited  his  researches  to  the  principal  writings  of  the  recognised 
masters  of  the  school,  like  Quesnay  or  like  Mirabeau,  or  of  their 
most  brilliant  pupils,  such  as  Dupont,  Le  Trosne,  Mercier  de  la 
Eiviere,  or  Baudeau.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  had  recourse  to  the 
more  obscure  disciples,  and  even  to  the  mass  of  anonymous  writing 
contained  in  the  voluminous  journalistic  publications  which  appeared, 
when  their  fame  was  at  its  zenith,  bearing  the  Physiocratic  imprimatur, 
and  aided  the  active  propaganda  which  was  being  conducted. 

So  large  is  the  conception  which  our  author  has  framed  of  the 
scope  of  his  undertaking ;  and,  accordingly,  an  introduction  on  the 
origins,  both  more  distant  and  also  less  remote,  of  the  movement,  is 
followed  by  a  book,  giving  a  history  in  successive  chapters  of  the 
school  and  the  party  itself,  describing  its  entrance  on  the  stage  of 
thought,  and  exhibiting  its  rise  to  a  dominating  position  in  the 
intellectual  and  political  world  of  France.  In  a  second  book  the 
economic  programme  of  the  Economists,  with  the  essential  principle, 
from  which  all  their  other  tenets  ramify,  of  the  exclusive  productivity 
of  agriculture,  is  set  forth.  The  sterility  of  industry,  the  sterility 
of  commerce,  and  the  sterility  of  money  followed  from  this  central 
theory ;  and  no  less  obviously  were  deduced  the  advantage  of  a  large 
scale  of  agricultural  enterprise,  the  desirability  of  active  encourage- 
ment of  that  beneficial  pursuit  by  the  bestowal  of  rewards,  and  by 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  by  an  exemption  from  all  taxes 
except  the  "  impot  unique  "  levied  on  rent  alone,  and  by  the  provision 
of  a  remunerative  price  for  agricultural  products,  and  especially  of 
corn,  in  enlarged  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With  the 
second  volume,  and  his  third  book,  Dr.  Weulersse  passes  to  the 
political,  the  moral  and  the  general  philosophic  creed  of  the 
Physiocrats,  and  examines  their  belief  in  a  "  natural  order." 
Their  strenuous  advocacy  of  freedom,  their  firm  support  of  private 
property,  and  their  strong  leaning  to  a  benevolent  despotism 
exercised  by  an  enlightened  monarch,  belong  to  the  same  depart- 
ment. In  his  fourth  book  he  takes  as  his  subject  the  realisation  in 
practice  of  the  programme  of  the  school,  and  in  the  fifth  and 
concluding  book  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  attacks  made  upon 
the  system  and  of  the  defences  offered  by  its  upholders,  while  the 
last  chapter  of  this  final  section  contains  a  judicial  and  illuminating 
estimate  of  the  general  merits  and  defects  of  the  writers,  whose 
detailed  history  he  has  so  diligently  explored,  and  whose  particular 
views  and  individual  statements  he  has  so  carefully  and  minutely 
studied,  and  so  faithfully  presented  afresh  in  this  treatise. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  conscientious  economic  historian  no 
doubt,  we  imagine,  can  be  felt  that  this  woi'k,  which  we  have  rapidly 
sketched,  was  well  worth  doing ;  and  Dr.  Weulersse  has  earned  our 
sincere  and  lasting  gratitude  for  the  pains  ^nd  the  ability,  and  the 
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combined  sympathy  and  judgment,  which  he  has  devoted  to  what 
we  are  sure  must  have  been  a  labour  of  gi-eat  love.     But  a  question 
may  perhaps  be  raised  from  a  different  quarter  in  a  different  strain  ; 
and  it  may  be  asked,  with  some  impatience,  whether  this  Ijody  of 
doctrine,  which  savoured  so  much  of  paradox  that  it  treated  a  large 
portion  of  the  common  activities  of  mankind  as  "  unproductive," 
which  believed  in  an  unhistorical  and  unreal  "natural  order,"  lying 
beneath  the  so-called  artificial  arrangements  of  civilised  mankind 
that  were  in  truth  ordinary  and  familiar,  to  which  men  should  seek 
to   approximate    by   removing   every   restriction   upon   individual 
liberty,  which  held  that  all  taxation  should  be  raised  by  an  "  impot 
unique  "  on  rent  levied  at  the  point  where  real  wealth  originated,  and 
where  alone  "nature  laboured  along  M'ith  man,"  and  which  accorded 
the  flattering  incense  of  a  reverential  homage,  reserved  properly  for 
a  veritable  gospel,  to  a  Table  consisting  of  zig-zag  lines — it  may  be 
asked  whether  all  this  assemblage  of  ideas,  bound  up  as  it  might  be, 
as  Dr.  Weulersse  clearly  shows,  in  a  consistent  plausible  "  enseml>le," 
has  much  relevance  to  the  conditions  of  the  present  day,  or  retains 
more  than  an  antiquarian  interest  for  those  who  have  escaped  from 
its  imaginative  absurdities.     Yet  it  should  be  recollected  that,  as 
Dr.  Weulersse  points  out,  Henry  George  revived  but  recently  the 
proposal  of  a  single  tax  on  rent,  and  we  may  add  that  a  living 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  credited  with  having  stated 
that  land  nationalisation  must  and  will  be  reached  in  this  country 
by  easy  stages.     The  Physiocrats  moreover  represented  a  reaction, 
which  was  not  unhealthy  or  unneeded,  from  the  Colbertism  which 
had  preceded  them,  while  the  Tableau  Economique  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  attempt  to  frame  a  systematic  conception  and  to  supply 
an   orderly  account  of   the   distribution  of  wealth.     Furthermore, 
Adam  Smith  regarded  the  "agricultural"  system  of   the  French 
Economists  "  with  all  its  imperfection  "  as  the  best  Economics  of  his 
day,  and  through  their  unquestioned  influence  on  the  eminent  author 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  they  may  be  justly  credited  with  having 
been  the  creators  of  the  economic  science  that  we  know.     Such  a 
tribute  therefore  of  pious  reverence  as  their  latest  French  exponent 
has  rendered  to  this  body  of  men  deserves,  we  would  venture  to 
pronounce,  the  attention  of  students  of  Economics  in  every  age  and 
land ;  for  the  rank  attained  by  the  French  "  Economistes  "  in  the 
story  of  the  systematic  development  of  economic  thought  was  and 
continues  to  be  high.     As  a  competent  English  interpreter  of  their 
opinions,  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  has  declared,  "  the  force  of  their  work  is 
still  not  wholly  spent."  L.L.P. 

8. — Otlier  New  Puhlications* 
[These  notes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 
Alhaiza  {A.).     Charles  Fourier  et  sa  sociologie  societaire.     76  pp., 
8vo.     Paris:  Marcel  Riviere  et  Cie.,  1911.     Price  75  c. 
[A  short  account  of  Fourier,  of  his  system  of  commuiiifm,  and   of    the 
tentatiTC  efforts  made  at  different  times  to  put  his  system  into  practice. 
The  book  contains  a  bibliography.] 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  777,  sqq. 
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Bright  (Charles).  Imperial  Telegraphic  Communication,  xxiv  +  212  pp., 
maps,  sm.  8vo.  London :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1911.    Price  35. 6d.  net. 
[A  collection  of  papers  whicli  have  been  contributed  at  different  times  to 
different  periodicals  and  institutions.] 

Fairchild  (Henry  Pratt).     Greek  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
xvii  +  278  pp.,  8vo.     New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1911. 

Price  $2. 
[A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  Greek  immigration  to  the  United 
States.      It   is   based   on  investigations   made   by   the   author   in   both 
countries,  and   is   a   useful   contribution   to    the    sociological   study  of 
migration.] 

Goldie  (H.  G.).     Trade  and  the  National  Ideal.     157  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 
London,  1911.     John  Murray.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

[The  author  advocates  universal  military  service,  tlie  exclusion  of  unde- 
sirable aliens,  small  holdings  as  a  help  for  the  revival  of  agriculture  and 
tariff  reform,  and,  as  a   preliminary  to   tlie   latter,   the   collection    and 
publication  of  home  trade  statistics  ] 
Hoffman   (Frederick   L.).      Insurance   Science   and   Economics.      A 
practical   discussion  of  present-day  problems  of   administration, 
methods  and  results     .     .     .     xiii  +  366  pp.,  8vo.     New  York : 
The  Spectator  Company,  1911.     Price  I3. 
[The  author  points  out   that  while   there   is   an    extensive   literature  of 
insurance  in  all  its  branches,  this  is  largely  restricted  to  consideration  of 
matters  relating  to  office  and  administration.     Tlie  books  on  the  aspects 
of  insurance  in  its  relation  to  public  policy  are  comparatively  few.     The 
present  volume  is  intended  for  the  better  study  of  insurance  as  a  branch 
of  economics.     The  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  bibliography  on  the  subject  discussed. 
Lloyd  George  (The  Bight  Hon.  Ihivid),  M.P.     The  People's  Insurance. 
161   pp.,  8vo.      London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,    1911.     Price 
IS.  2d.  net. 
[A  reprint  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Greorge's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
May  4  last  when  introducing  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  the  text  of 
which  is  given,  as  well  as  an  cxplanntion  of  its  scope.] 

Macihvaine  (Sijdneij  JF.).     Medical  Revolution.     A  plea  for  national 

preservation  of  health  based  upon  the  natural  interpretation  of 

disease,    xii  +  162  pp.,  8vo.    London  :  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1911. 

Price  2S.  6d.  net. 

[The  author's  object  is  to  "lay  bare  a  false  interpretation  of  Nature  that 

still  vitiates  the  scientific  method  of  medicine  ;  and,  further,  to  show  how 

the  adoption  of  the  natural  interpretation  of  disease  would  introduce 

order  and  uniformity  into  nil  our  methods,  both  scientific  and  practical."] 

March  (Lucien).    De  la  Methode  dans  les  Sciences.    2^  Serie.    (Extrait. 
Chapitre  sur  la  Statistique,  par  M.  Lucien  March.)    50  pp.,  sm.  8vo. 
Paris,  1911. 
[This  pamphlet  summarises  briefly  the  developments  of  statistical  research 
and  the  value  of  statistics  for  administrative  and  other  purposes.] 

Montessus  (B.  de)  and  cVAdhemar  (R.).  Calcul  Numerique.  P''®  partie : 
Operations  arithmetiques  et  algebriques.  2®  partie  :  Integration. 
248  +  xii  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris  :  0.  Doin  et  Fils,  1911.     Price  5  fr. 

[Tliis  book  forms  part  of  the  Library  of  Applied  Mathematics,  edited  by 
M.  d'Ocagne.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  abridged 
arithmetical  operations,  and  especially  the  calculation  of  roots,  of  equations, 
whether  algebraic  or  transcendental.  The  second  part  deals  mostly  with 
the  theory  of  integrals  and  of  differential  equations,  and  each  part"  has  a 
bibliography.] 
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Mwison  (Sir  Theodore).    The  Economic  Transition  in  Iiuli;i.    251  pp., 
8vo.     London,  1911.     Mr.  John  Murray.     Price  5.S. 
[Contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  in  1910.     The  author  explains  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  India,  past  and  present,  and  compares  them  with  the  conditions 
prevailing:  in  certain  parts  of  Europe.] 

Parri/  {M.  S.)  and  Muraour  {E.  71/.).  The  A  B  C  to  ]vul)l)er  Planting 
Companies  in  Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  British  North  Borneo;  their 
possible  production,  profits,  and  dividends  for  seven  years.  2nd 
Edition,  April,  1911.  xix  +  262  pp.,  8vo.  London,  1911.  Price 
2S.  6d.  net. 

Pulsford  (Edivard).     The  Imperial  Conference,  1911.     The  Foreigner 
and  the  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire.     16  pp.,  8vo.     Sydney, 
1911. 
[The  author  is  opposed  to  Preference,  which  would,  he  thinks,  adversely 
affect  British  and  Colonial  trade.] 

Punneit  (R.  C).  Mendelism.  3rd  Edit.  xiv  +176  pp.,  8vo. 
London:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1911.     Price  5.'^. 

[Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  issued  in  1905,  rapid  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  study  of  liereditv  on  the  lines  first  discovered  by 
Mendel.  This  has  induced  the  author  to  re-write  his  book  and,  Q,i  it  is 
intended  for  a  wide  pviblic,  only  sucii  experimental  instances  are  given 
as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  story.] 

Schiavi  (Alessandro).     Saggio  di  un'Inchiesta  sul  Lavoro  a  domicilio 
in   Milano  e  Resoconto   della  discussione  nel  "  Museo  Sociale." 
(Supplement  to  La  Riforma  Sociale,  May,  1911.)     8vo.     1911. 
[An  inquiry  into  the  social  conditions  and  hours  of  labour  and  earnings  of 
liome  workers  in  Milan.] 
Scott  (JVilliam  Robert),  M.A.     Constitution  and  Finance  of  English, 
Scottish  and  Irish  Joint-Stock  Companies  to  1720.    Vol.  3.  Water 
Supply,  Postal,  Street  Lighting,  Manufacturing,  Banking,  Finance 
and  Insurance  Companies,  also  Statements  relating  to  the  Crown 
Finances,    xii  +  563  pp.,  8vo.     Cambridge  :  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1911.     Price  i8s.  net. 
[This  volume  completes  Part  II  of  the  book,  and  deals  more  especially  with 
commercial  undertakings  at  home,  the  former  volume  relating  more  to 
the  sliipping  industry.     Part  I  has  yet  to  appear.] 

JFelfon  {Thomas  A.}.     England's  recent  progress.     An  investigation 

of  the  statistics  of  migrations,  mortality,  &c.,  in  the  twenty  years 

from  1881  to  1901  as  indicating  tendencies  towards  the  growth  or 

decay  of  particular  communities.     Ixiv  +  7-12  pp.,  8vo.     London : 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  1911.     Price  lo.s.  6d.  net. 

[This  volume,  which  contains  a  mass  of  information,  embodies  the  statistical 

labours  of  the  author  in  the  field  of  vital  statistics  during  the  past  fifty 

years.     Many  of  the  papers  have  been  contributed  to  tlie  Journal,  and 

are  based  mostly  on  the  census  reports  and  the  annual  and  other  returns 

of  the  Kegistra/-G-eneral.   The  book  is  preceded  by  a  collection  of  diagrams 

dealing  with  migration  and  mortality,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 

statistical  appendices  illustrative  of  the  subjects  under  discussion.] 

Amsterdam.  Communications  Statistiques.  No.  26.  Mortality 
par  Cancer  a  Amsterdam  pendant  1862-1902.     8vo.     1911. 

[A  statistical  study  of  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  Amsterdam  during 
forty  years.  The  author,  who  died  just  as  he  had  completed  his  work, 
considered  his  subject  in  relation  to  its  distribution  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  its  frequency  due  to  extreme  old  age,  its  increase  since  1862, 
and  the  lesser  predispV-^ition  of  Jews  to  being  attacked  by  the  disease.] 
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Transvaal.  Johannesburg.  Eeport  on  Municipal  Census  of  lst-2nd 
October,  1910,  with  Appendix  on  errors  that  may  be  introduced 
by  correcting  death-rates  by  the  Registrar-General's  correction 
factor.     By  G.  D.  Maynard,  F.R.C.S.     18  pp.,  fol.     1911. 

Canada.  Report  on  Trade  of  Canada  for  period  from  July  1,  1906, 
to  March  31,  1910.     By  Mr.  Richard  Grigg.     [Cd-5591.]     1911. 

National  Insurance  Bill,  1911.     Report  of  Actuaries  in  relation  to 
Scheme  of  Insurance  against  Sickness,  Disablement,  &c.,  embodied 
in  National  Insurance  Bill,  1911.     [Cd-5681.]     Fol.     1911. 
Prisons.     Report  on  the  Eighth  International  Penitentiary  Congress 
at  Washington,  October,  1910.     By  Sir  E.  Ruggles  Brise,  K.C.B. 
[Cd-5593.]     Svo.     1911. 
Nationalities  and  Subject  Races.      Report   of  Conference  held  in 
Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  June  28-30,   1910.     xii  +  178  pp., 
Svo.     London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  1911.     Price  3s.  6d. 
[The  report  of  this  Conference,  which  was  tlie  first  of  its  kind,  contains  the 
papers  read  and  the  discussions  thereon,  and  both  cover  a  wide  field  of 
investigation.] 

Tariff  Commission.  The  Problems  of  the  Imperial  Conference  and 
the  Policy  of  Preference.     47  pp.,  4to.    London,  1911.    Price  ;^d. 
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CURRENT   NOTES. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  past  month  are  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, although  the  imports  have  declined  in  value  by  1,299,929/., 
solely  on  account  of  the  lower  price  of  rubber.  Prices  generally 
are  lower.  The  month,  however,  had  two  working  days  more  than 
April.  As  compared  with  May,  1910,  there  is  a  decrease  of  2-3  per 
cent,  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of  4,007,517/.,  or  11  "9  per  cent.,  in 
exports.  Re-exports  show  an  increase  of  540,689/.,  or  6*5  per  cent. 
The  figures  for  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1911,  are  summarised 
in  the  subjoined  tables  : —      ,„„^,      .  ^  , , 

••  [OOO's  omitted.] 


Imports. 

Twelve  montlis 

eiidiiij; 

Mny.lOll. 

Twelve  niontlis 

eiiuiiit; 

MHy.lUlO. 

Iiicre:ige  (  +  ) 

or 
dccreuse  (— ). 

Imports,  value  c.i.f. — 

£ 
251,545, 

266,063, 
161,419, 

2,539, 

£ 
202,522, 

235,572, 
153,951, 

2,630, 

£ 

-  10,977, 

+  30,491, 
+    7,468, 

-  91, 

II.  Raw  materials   and   articles'! 
mainly  unmanufactured   J 

III.  Articles  wlioUy  or  mainly  " 
manufactured ^ 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- '_ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  ^ 

Total  mercliandise        

681,566, 

654,675, 

+  26,891, 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 

65,939, 

69,088, 

-    3,149, 

[OUO's  omitted.] 


Exports. 

Twelve  months      Twelve  montlis 

ending          '          ending 

May,  1911.              May,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or 
decrease  (  — ). 

Exports    of      produce    and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Talue  f.o.b. — 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

II.  Raw  materials  and    articles  1 
mainly  unmanufactured  J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  \ 
manufactured  J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

£                      £ 

27,369,              24,083, 
54,042,              52,545, 

358,383,           316,928, 

8,565,               7,193, 

£ 

+    3,286, 
+    1,497, 

+  41,455, 

+    1,372, 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 

13,747,            11,975, 
60,693,             62,057, 

28,348,      '        25,373, 

193,      :            284, 

+    1,772, 

II.  Raw   materials  and   articles'! 
mainly  unmanufactured    J 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  ' 
manufactured 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

-    1,364, 

+    2,975, 

91, 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

55«.34o.      1      500.438. 

+  50,90i, 

50,167,             62,910,      ;    -    3.7.52. 
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Shipping  (foreign  trade). 

Twelve  months 

endinz 

May,  1911. 

Twelve  months 

ending 

May,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ). 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered  \ 
■with  cargoes  J 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  1 
with  cargoes   j 

Tons 

42,168, 
58,944, 

Tons. 
41,107, 

56,879, 

Tons. 
+  1,061, 

+  2,065, 

Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index  number  of  prices  for  May  is  80*3,  as 
against  8o"o  in  April ;  the  average  of  the  eleven  years,  1867-77, 
being  taken  as  100.  There  is  thus  a  further  rise  in  the  index 
number,  which  has  shown  an  upward  tendency  since  October  last 
year.  Last  month  prices  for  corn  and  coffee  ruled  somewhat  higher, 
while  there  was  a  rather  important  decline  for  all  sorts  of  meat  and 
butter.  Among  materials,  copper  improved  to  some  extent,  while 
tin  rose  considerably,  and  coal  was  firm.  Textiles  experienced  very 
little  alteration.  Fine  wool  was  weak,  but  there  was  a  further  rise 
for  jute.  Sundry  materials  had  little  change  in  the  aggregate. 
Articles  of  food  were  73*4,  as  compared  with  74*0;  and 
materials  were  85*3,  as  compared  with  84*4.  Silver  remained 
unchanged.  The  Economist  index  number  is  2,540,  as  compared 
with  2,554  at  the  end  of  April,  thus  showing  a  fall  of  14  points. 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  during  April  was  as  follows  : — 


Trade  Unioua  making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membership. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

April,  1911   

March,  1911 

April,  1910   

395 
395 

416 

764,548 
759,605 
699,932 

21,407 
23,035 
30,475 

2-8 
30 
4-4 

Employment  during  April  continued  good.  On  the  whole  it  was 
better  than  in  March  and  considerably  better  than  a  year  ago.  The 
coal  mining  industry  and  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  furnishing, 
wood-working,  cotton,  woollen,  worsted,  hosiery  and  pottery  trades 
were  all  well  employed.  There  was  some  slight  recovery  in  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and  a  seasonal  improvement  in 
building  and  brickmaking.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some 
slackening  in  employment  in  the  linen,  jute,  and  lace  trades,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  pig-iron  furnaces  in  blast.  As  compared 
with  a  year  ago  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  employment  in 
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the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  furnishing,  woorlworking,  and  cotton 
trades.  There  was  little  change  in  coal  mining,  but  in  the  jute, 
linen  and  lace  trades  and  at  blast  furnaces  there  was  some  decline. 


In  connection  with  the  preliminary  Census  results,  given  on 
p.  782,  it  is  of  especial  interest,  in  view  of  Mr.  Snow's  Paper  in 
the  last  number  of  this  JOURNAL,  to  compare  the  actual  populations 
with  the  populations  as  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General.  The 
estimated  populations,  it  is  true,  refer  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1911,  not  the  date  of  the  Census,  but  for  a  first  rough  comparison 
this  small  difference  may  be  ignored.  For  the  63  county  boroughs 
for  which  comparison  is  possible  the  percentage  errors  are  as 
follows : — 


Actual  population 
in  excess  of  estimate  by 

Number 
of  borougbs. 

Actual  population 
in  defect  of  estimate  by 

Number 
of  b  irougbs. 

30—25  per  cent 

25—20         „           

20—15         „           

15—10         „           

10—  5         „           

5—  0         „           

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

0 —  5  per  cent 

5—10         „         

10—15         „         

15—20         „         

20—25         „         

Total    

21 
14 
13 

1 

63 

It  will  be  seen  that  only  in  14  cases  out  of  the  63  has  the 
population  been  under-estimated;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  population  of  the  county  boroughs  has  increased  less  rapidly 
than  during  the  last  decade,  with  the  result  that  the  Registrar- 
General's  method  shoots  over  the  mark.  The  most  serious  errors 
are  those  made  in  the  case  of  Coventry  (actual  population  106,000 
against  an  estimate  of  83,000)  and  West  Hartlepool  (actual 
population  64,000  against  an  estimate  of  84,000).  The  population 
of  the  City  of  London  exceeded  the  estimate  by  22  per  cent, 
(actual  19,657,  estimate  16,069),  but  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  have  been  uniformly  and  without 
exception  over-estimated,  the  errors  being  as  follows : — 


.Actual  population 
in  defect  of  estimate  by 

0 —  5  per  cent.    . 

5—10         „ 
10—15 
15—20 

Total    


Number  of 
metropolitan  borougbs 


7 

11 

6 

2 
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These  figures  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  subject  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Snow.  Methods  of  estimation  based  on  local  data 
would  surely  have  avoided  such  large  errors  as  those  made  in  the 
case  of  Coventry  or  West  Hartlepool,  and  would  hardly  have 
been  crediting  several  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs  with  such 
continuously  swelling  populations.  Mr.  Snow's  footnote  on  p.  579 
of  the  Journal  re  the  death  and  birth-rates  in  the  metropolitan 
boroughs  would  seem  to  be  justified. 


The  success  of  the  International  Conference  on  Unemployment 
held  in  Paris  in  September  last  justified  its  promoters  in  believing 
that  a  permanent  organisation  is  required,  and  it  was  decided  to 
found  an  International  Association  for  the  study  of  Unemployment. 
The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  collect  and  circulate  information 
and  to  collate  the  experience  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
combating  the  evil  of  unemployment.  Sections  of  the  Association 
have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  countries,  including  Great  Britain. 
Applications  for  forms  of  membership  should  be  sent  to  Miss  S. 
Sanger,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  AV.C. 


It  is  announced  that  Professor  Stanley  Jevons  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Wales  on  his  appointment  as  managing  director  of  a 
new  housing  reform  company. 


The  International  Association  for  Labour  Legislation  has  issued 
its  first  comparative  report  on  the  administration  of  labour  laws. 
The  report,  which  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  historical  review  of  the 
considerations  which  led  to  its  execution,  deals  with  the  general 
application  of  the  law  in  the  various  countries ;  the  numbers, 
methods  of  procedure,  and  constitution  of  the  inspectorial  staffs ; 
the  extent  to  which  the  workers  co-operate  in  the  administration  of 
the  law ;  the  general  control  of  administration ;  and  the  reforms 
which  are  called  for.  The  results  of  the  report  are  summarised  in 
the  subjoined  table  : — 
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Statistics  of  the  adminiMration  of  labour  laws  in  Europe.     Compiled  by  the 
International  Labour  Office.     li)0()-()9. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

,-, 

i;                   7 

H 

Area 
under 
inspec- 
tion, 
sq.kilom 

Ocoiipiei 

in 

industry 

and 

mines. 

Per 

cent. 

of 
col.  2 
of  all 
occu- 
pied 
persons 

Per  sq.  kilom. 

Inspection 
districts. 

Year 

[idiabi 
tants. 

In- 

duslria 

-       an.l 

mining 

p.>pu- 

lation. 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

.Vverage 

area, 
sq.  kilom. 

Number 

of 

inspectors. 

1.  German  Em- 
pire 

540,778 

11,256,254 

41-9 

1907 

112-08 

20-82 

PW228 
M  91 

2,371-8 

F\V   '09:543 
M  111 

2.  Austria  

300,008 

324,851 
51,027 

4,049,320 

1,184,400 
101,664 

23-3 
13-6 

'01 

'02 
'10 

87-17 

69-27 
37-15 

13-50 

3-64 

1-90 

'09  :  38 
'98  :  35 

41 

1 
M     1 

'07  :  7,894-9 
'08:8,771-7 
'07  :  8,.571-7 

7,923-2 

51,027-0 

'09  :  107 

'08:   84 

'07:    82 

M  73 

52 

JI  42 

3 

M    3 

3.  Hungary  

4.  Bosnia       and 

Herzegovina 

5.  Belgium 

29,4.55 

1,372,251 

41-6 

'00 

227-25 

4t)-o7 

M  27 
M     9 

2,945-5 

.38 
-M  98 

6.  Bulgaria    

96,345 

- 

- 

'05 

•11-89 

- 

- 

— 

10 

7.  Denmark  

38,455 

275,743 

24-9 

'06 

63-70 

7-16 

19 

2,024-0 

21 

8.  Spain   

504,552 

1,067,177 
6,993,202 

1889 

36-90 

2-11 

84,092-0 

'09:4,2.57-7 
'96 :  4,594-8 

21 

'09 :  1.19 

'07  :  l.-« 

'06:128 

M  '09 :  170 

9.  France       

536,464 

35-5 

1906 

72-63 

13-03 

09  :  126 
'06:  115 

M  15 

10.  United  King- 
dom 

312,525 

8,363,857 

45-8 

'01 

132-Gt; 

26-79 

52 
M    8 

'09:6,010-1 

'09:200 
M  "09:    42 

11.  Italy*     

102,880 

1,453,249 

20-8 

'ul 

141-07 

14-12 

4 
M  10 

25,720-0 

20 

M  88 

12.  Lieclitenstein 

159 

ca.  2,000 

20-0 

'06 

60-69 

12-53 

1 

159-ri 

1 

13.  Luxemliourg 

2,586 

ca.  36,750 

45—50 

'09 

94-40 

14-21 

1 

2,586-4 

2 

14.  Norway 

322,987 

255,387 

25-8 

'00 

7-20 

0-79 

'07:2 

161,493-5 

2 

15.  Netherlands... 

16.  Portugal    

17.  Roumauia 

33,079 

92,339 

131,353 

650,576 
1,044,354 
ca.198,000 

33-7 
19-7 

1S99 

1900 

'10 

1.54-03 

58-98 
52-27 

19-67 
11-31 
1-51 

9 
5 

M    6 

3,675-4 
18,467-8 
18,764-7 

51 
M     4 

21 
M  30 

20' 
M  10 

18.  Russia 

(Europe)f 

4,406,581 

5,596,889 

17-9 

1897 

24-10 

1-25 

09  :  2.'?0 
CK)  :  228 

M  6:i 

09:19,415-6 
06  :  19,585-9 

'09  :  268 

'06  :  269 

M  106 

19.  Finland 

333,140 

288,343 
413,023 

10*6 

1900 

8-15 

0-87 

66,628-0 

7 

20.  Sweden 

438,755 

20-9 

'00 

11-82 

0-92 

8 
M     6 

09:64,844-4 

8 
-l-linsp.sp<^;.) 
M    6 

21.  Switzerland... 

41,324 

699,402 

44-9 

•00 

80-46 

16-92 

3 
scant. 

13,774-6 

9 

M     1 

cantonal :  f 

Abbreviations: — F  =  Factories.     M  =  Mines.     W  =  Workshops.     W*  =  id.  sans  restaur.,  cabarets,  etc. 

•  The  inspection  of  labour  applies  actually  to  one  portion  of  the  kingilom  (Pieiimont,  LIguria, 
Lombardy,  Venetia,  Emilia,  and  Tuscany) ;  all  the  figures  given  refer  only  to  this  territory,  which  comprises 
85  per  cent,  of  the  industries  of  the  kingdom.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recently  approved  a  measure 
for  extending  inspection  to  the  whole  kingdom. 

t  The  figures  relating  to  mines  (columns  6,  8,  12,  13)  include  Russia  in  Asia. 
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9 

10                             11 

12                                 13 

State. 

Number 
of  visits. 

Establishments  visited. 

Establishments 
subject  to  inspection. 

Number. 

Number 
of  workmen. 

Number. 

Number 
of  workmen. 

1.  German   Em- 
pire 

'09  :  F    205,953 
W*  32,021 
M     44,903 

'09  :F    141,637 
W*  27,321 
M       2,977 

'09  :F     4,402,617 
W*      — 

M       813,618 

'09  :  F        264,431 
W*      93,871 
M          3,123 

'09  :  F       5,394,460 
W        — 
M         814,765 

'09  :          27,500 

'08  :          26,192 

•07  :          24,9.38 

M       2,331 

'09 :          25,672 

'08  :          24,504 

'07  :          23,451 

M          871 

'09  :         1,019,013 

'08 :            983,553 

'07  :            922,677 

M       157,894 

Tot.  ind.  Etabl. 

1,000,111 
'09  :  P          14,829 
'OS  :  F           14,260 
'09  :  M               9J2 

Tot.'02  :  2,351,446 
'09  :  M         166,480 

3.  Ilungary   

9,905 
M          520 

9,433 
M            31 

351,028 
M         35,158 

10,390 
'09  :  M               148 

'09  :  M           87,098 

4.  Bosnia       and 
Herzegovina 

123 

'09 :                123 

'09 :               11,429 

'07  :  F                167 

W          1,6.33 

'09  :  M               17 

'07  :  F           24,735 

W            7,690 

'09  :  M            4,745 

13,232 
M     11,937 

13,797 
M       2,450 

M       218,829 

Tot.  ind.  Etabl. 
1,408,855 
ca.  80,000 
M           2,450 

6.  Bulgaria    

ca.  818,500 
M        218,829 

7.  Denmark  

15,932 
7,376 

P        4,304 

Total :      10,777 

7.188 

F         96,896 
270.624 

F            4,304 

P           96,896 

9.  France    

'09  :        200,623 
'07  :         181,842 
'06 :         178,007 
'09  :  M      15,608 

'09 
'07 
'06 
'09 

FW168,686 
149,863 
148,251 

M       8,068 

'09 
'07 
'06 
'09 

FW2,641,211 
2,.303,454 
2,184,023 

M       297,174 

'09  :  FW  548,069 
'09  :  MC      39,398 
'06  :  FW    548,225 
'06  :  MC      38,747 

'09  :  PW  4,122,227 
MC      364,963 

'06  :  FW  3,864,007 
MC      339,171 

10.  United  King- 
dom 

•09 :        424,737 
■08  :        361,424 
'07  :        352,707 

'09  :  P      89,369 
W  132,672 

'08  :  F       82,426 
W  117,803 

'09  :  F        112,479 
W      151,270 
MC      11,271 

'07  :  F       4,488,744 
'04  :  VV         688,756 
'09  :  MC  1,126,372 

11.  Italy   

'09 :            7,611 

'08  :            9,289 

'07  :            7,484 

M          966 

•09 
'03 

'07 

5,439 

:            7,6.30 

6,290 

M          966 

'09 
•08 
•07 

231,647 

372,941 

452,849 

M         37,243 

26,481 
M         14,1.32 

1,197,127 
M        171,387 

12.  Liechtenstein 

'09:                   6 

5 

666 

43 

ca.  1,500 

13.  Luxembourg 

'09 :                •125 

'09  :               365 

'09 :             35,750 

422 

36,300 

State  officials 

701 

4,681 

- 

- 

'09 :                4,076 

99,145 

15.  Nethei-lands.. 

20,463 
M          540 

15,624 
M            20 

202,7.53 
M           5,847 

PW     66,.329 
M               20 

PW  ca.  400,000 
M            5,847 

16.  Portugal    

3,536 
M            54 

2,313 
M            54 

89,533 
M           7,824 

2,313 
M               54 

85,709 
M            7,824 

17.  Roumania 

— 

— 

— 

P              563 

F    ca.  70,000 

18.  Russia(Burope 

)  '09  :          24,779 
'06 :          24,575 

•09  :          12,046 
•06 :           10,569 

'09 :              14,710 
'06 :              14,190 
•03  :  M           4,611 

'09:          1,831,396 

i'06T           1,723,177 

'08  :  M         586,085 

19.  Finland  .., 

3,047 
2,126 

- 

- 

9,165 

19  701 

j                       127.075 

20.  Sweden 

ca.  350,000 

21.  Switzerland . 

8,416 

M            72 

(exel.  Cant.) 

- 

- 

'09  :  F            7,633 
M                72 

'09 :  P          310,345 
M             1,266 
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RECENT   PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

The  Accoxintanf,  1911 — 

May  20 — Tramwiiy  accounts  :   Williams  (L.  J,'.). 

May  27 — The  verification  of  assets  :  Blarkuvll  {Philip  II.). 

June  3 — Trust  deeds  and  deeds  of  aiTangement :   Gowans  {John 
Stiuirt). 
Accountants'  Magazine.      June,   1911 — -Accounting   in    connection 

with  exhibitions  :  Craig  {J.  Hamilton). 
Bankers'  Magazine.      Jane,  1911 — Gold    reserves.      The  national 

finances.      The   National    Insurance   Bill  :    Mackenzie  {A.   G.). 

Progress  of  banking  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  1910. 

No.  5.   Proportion  of  capital  and  reserve  to  deposits.     Brazil 

and  its  currency  :  Murray  {lUg.). 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews.     June,  1911 — Canada  as  a  field  for 

investment :  Argyll  {His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  P.C.,  K.T.).     Invest- 
ments in  India:   Lamington  {The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.). 

The  only  British  Continent — Australia :  Rcid  {The  Right  Hon. 

Sir  George,  K.C.M.G.). 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.      May,   1911 — Molasses  and 

sugar  foods  for  live  stock  :  Goodicin  {JF.).     Labourers'  cottages  : 

Jolly  {IFilliam  J.).     Changes  in  the  number  of  small  holdings. 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers.     June,  1911 — Report  of  the 

Council   and    proceedings   at  the   Annual    General    Meeting. 

Suggestions  towards  a  system  of  records  in  connection  with 

advances  :  Chishohn  {G.  D.). 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.     Vol.  71.     1911 — King 

Edward  VII  and  the  Royal   Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  production  of  plant  food  in  the  soil :  Russell  {Edward  J.). 

Tuberculosis  as  regards  heredity  in  causation  and  elimination 

from  infected  herds  :  McFadyean  {Prof.  Sir  John,  M.B.,  B.Sc). 

Red  poll  cattle :    Cherallier  {J.  B.).      Suffolk  sheep  :   Shenvoal 

{S.  R.).    State  aid  to  agriculture  in  Canada  :  Godfrey  {Ernest  H). 

The  meat  industry  in  its  relation  to  agriculture  in  the  United 

Kingdom :   Douglas  {L.  M.).     Milk   and   butter   tests   at   the 

Liverpool  show  :  Mathews  {Ernest). 
Public  Health.      June,   1911 — Cubicle  isolation:    its  value  and 

limitations :    Caiger  {F.    Foord).      Incipient  phthisis  in  young 

workers  ;  Park  {A.  Glen). 
Surveyors'   Institution.      Transactions.      Session    1910-11.     Vol.   43. 

Paii  11 — The  development  of  building  land  :  Done  {John  James). 
Transactions  of  the   Faculty  of  Actuaries.      Vol.   5.      Part  9 — On 

policies  with  deferred  participation  in  profits  and  policies  with 

contingent  bonuses  :  King  {George). 
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United  States — 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.     March,  1911 — The  relation  of  social 
theory  to  public  policy  :  Giddings  (F.  H.).     The  racial  element 
in  social  assimilation  :   Weatherley  ( U.  G.).    The  "  Social  Forces  " 
error :  Hayes  {E.  C).     The  drift  to  the  city  in  relation  to  the 
rural  problem :  Gillette  (John  71/.).     The  church  and  the  rural 
community  :   JVilson  (JFarren  H.). 
American  Statistical  Association  (Quarterly).    No.  93.    March,  1911 — 
Vermont :   An  historial  and  statistical  study  of   the  progress 
of  the  State:  Bossiter  (JFilliam  S.).    Proceedings  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  1910.     Degree 
of  accuracy  in  census  statistics  of  agriculture :  Powers  (L.  G.). 
The  census  as  a  source  book  in  agricultural  economics  :  Taylm- 
(H.  C.).     Farm  tenancy  in  Iowa  :  Ilihbard  (B.  H.).     Changes  in 
land   values,  farms,   tenants   and  owners   since  1900:    Coulter 
(J.  L.).     Changes  in  agricultural  conditions :  Thompson  (J.  G.). 
Changes  in  Minnesota  agriculture  :  Bohinson  (E.  V.  D.).    Large- 
scale  and  small-scale  farming :  Carver  (T.  N.).     The  change  in 
the  proportion  of  children  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  birth 
rate  in  France  during  the  nineteenth  century  :   JFillcox  (IF.  F.). 
The  census  age  question  :  a  reply :  Bailey  (IF.  B.)  and  Parmelee 
(J  H.). 
Bankers'  Magazine  (New  lork).     May,  1911 — Forcing  the  banks 
into  the  proposed  reserve  association.     Looking  toward  branch 
banking:    Stevenson  (Charles  JF.). 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Economic  Association.    N'o.  2.    April,  1911 — 
The  economic  significance  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  national 
education  :  James  (Edmund  J.).     Causes  of  the  changes  in  prices 
since  1896:  Laughlin  (J.  L.).     Recent  changes  in  price  levels 
and  their  causes :  Fisher  (Irving).     The  work  and  influence  of 
Ricardo :    Hollander  (J.  H.).      Where  Eicardo  succeeded  and 
Avhere  he  failed :  Bonar  (James).     The  economic  aspect  of  cost 
accounts  and   its  application  to  the  accounting  of   industrial 
companies  :  Dickinson  (A.  L.).     Accounting  methods  for  deter- 
mining costs  and  prices:  Cole  (JFilliam  Morse).      Cost  units: 
Chase  (JFilliam  A.).     Some  desirable  governmental  policies  for 
river  improvements  :  Harts  (JJ^m.  JF.).    Liland  waterway  policy  : 
JoJmson  (E.  B.).     The  attitude  of  the  State  toward  railways  ;  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  nationalisation :  Dewsnup  (E.  R.). 
The  place  of  the  canal  in  a  national  system  of  transportation : 
GepJmrt  (JF.  F.).     The  occupational  distribution  of  the  labour 
supply :  Cai-ver  (T.  N).     The  early  propagandist  movement  in 
English   population   theory :    Field  (J.   A.).     The   relation   of 
Oriental   Immigration   to   the   general   immigration   problem : 
Smith  (J.  Allen).     Lead  poisoning  in  Illinois  :  Hamilton  (Alice). 
Neurasthenia    among   garment   workers :    Schwab   (Sidney  I.). 
Industrial  diseases  in  America :  Hoffman  (F.  L.).     Compulsory 
compensation  for  injured  workmen  :  Cease  (Daniel  L.).     Pro- 
blems    of     workmen's     compensation    legislation  :     Parkinson 
(TItomas   I.).      Voluntary    indemnity   for    injured   workmen : 
Schwedtman  (F.  C).     The  place  of  the  income  tax  in  the  reform 
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Bulletin  of  the  American  Economic  Association — Contd. 

of  State  Taxation  :  Adams  {T.  S.).  The  extent  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  unearned  increment:  Davenport  (If.  ./.).  An 
attempt  to  define  socialism:  Martin  (John).  (government 
factories :  an  attempt  to  control  competition  in  the  fur  trade  : 
Coman  (Katherine). 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Moi/,  1911 — "Costs"  and  tarift" 
revision :  JFillis  (If.  Parker).  History  of  the  State  debt  of 
Ohio :  Bogart  (Ernest  L.).  Land  grants  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  United  States:  Ihnald  (If.  J.).  The  first 
negotiations  for  reciprocity  in  North  America  :  Wearer  (S.  Hoy). 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Eronomics.  May,  1911^Some  limitations  of 
the  value  concept:  Young  (A.  A.).  The  development  of  the 
theory  of  money  from  Adam  Smith  to  David  llicardo  :  ffollander 
(J.  If.).  Railway  rate  theories  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  ffammond  (M.  B.).  Scientific  management  in  the 
operation  of  railroads:  Cunningham  (J V.  J.).  The  publications 
of  the  National  Monetary  Commission :  MitAiell  (IV.  C). 
Recent  publications  on  women  in  industry  :  Persons  (JF.  M.). 
The  trustworthiness  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  index  number  of 
wages  :  Mitchell  (IF.  C.) 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatsch rift,  1911 — 

February-March — Ein  Beitrag  zur  osterreichischen  Selbstmord- 
statistik :  Kuttelwascher  (Dr.  jur.  Hans).  Zu  unserer  Aus- 
wanderungsfrage.  Bemerkungen  :  Englisch  (Dr.  Karl).  Uber 
die  Geburten  und  Sterbefalle  in  den  grosseren  osterreichischen 
Stiidten  im  Jahre  1909  :  Galasso  (Dr.  Peter).  Die  bosnisch- 
herzegovinischen  Eisenbahnen  :  Pansinger. 
May — Die  Bewertung  der  Krankenkassenstatistik :  Rosenfeld 
(Dr.  Siegfried).  Zur  Statistik  des  Fremdenverkehres  in 
Osterreich  :    Pfaundler  (Dr.  If.). 

Egypt — 

L'Egypte  Contemporaine.  No.  7.  May,  1911 — Elements  de  la 
balance  des  comptes  de  I'l^lgypte  :  Chediac  (Ch.).  L'organisa- 
tion  et  le  dt^veloppement  de  I'enseignement  agricole,  industriel 
et  commercial  en  £gypte  :  IFells  (Sidney  If).  L'organisation 
du  credit  en  Egypte  par  les  warrants  commerciaux  et  agricoles  : 
Polier  (L^on).  Variations  des  prix  des  contrats  de  coton  a  la 
Bourse  d'Alexandrie.     (mars-avril,  1911):    Levi  (I.  G.). 

France —  ' 

Journal  des  Economistes.  May,  1911 — La  police  du  travail :  Guyot 
(Yves).  Le  n^gre  sudiste  sous  son  aspect  economique  :  Daivson 
(JFarrington).  Un  canal  de  Paris  a  la  mer :  Bellet  (Daniel). 
La  loi  sur  les  retraites  ouvrieres  et  paysannes.  Les  mesures 
preparatoires  d'application :  Bellom  (Maurice).  Mouvement 
agricole  :  Molinari  (Maurice  de).  Le  budget  des  postes  et 
t^legraphes  pour  1911:  Macler  (M.).  Conditions  cconomiques 
de  la  peche  de  la  morue  a  Terre-Neuve :  A'.  La  machine 
emancipatrice ;  Passy  (Frid^ric). 
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Journal  de  la  Socidtd  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  May,  1911 — Les 
elections  anglaises  en  1900  :  Meuriot  (Paul).  Chronique  des 
transports  :  Hertel  (M.).  Chronique  trimestrielle  des  banques, 
changes  et  m^taux  pr^cieux :  Roulleau  (G.).  Necrologie : 
Sir  Francis  Galton  :  March  (Lucien). 
La  Edforme  Sociale,  1911 — 

May    16 — L'unite  sociale  de  la   Bretagne :    Toumud   (Daniel). 
(Continued  in  next  issue,  June  1.)     Les  types  sociaux  de  simple 
r^colte  et  d'extraction  dans  la  region  parisienne :    Charpin 
(FrMeric).    Le  congres  de  Taction  populaire  :  Boissieu  (H.  de). 
Les  deux  divisions  rationnelles  de  I'indastrie  et  leurs  repercus- 
sions sociales.     La  fabrication  sur  commande  et  la  fabrication 
en  stock:  Durien  (J.).     (Continued  in  next  issue,  June  1.) 
June    1 — Quelques   objections   au   credit   ouvrier    et   au    role 
financier  de  I'Etat :  Htibert-Valleroux  (AI.). 
Revue  des  Sciences  Politiques.      May- June,    1911 — L' Action   diplo- 
matique de  la  Reine  Victoria  :  Bardoux  (Jacques).     La  reforme 
administrative :  Rijmi  (Henry).     Les  debuts  de  la  Republique 
Portugaise:    Marvaud   (Angel).      Les    placements    en   valeurs 
^trang^res   et   les   lois   fiscales :    Tresnay   (Jean).      Les   ecoles 
primaires  en  Russie  et  I'education  obligatoire  devant  la  Douma  : 
Kalpaschnikoff  (Andr^).     Chronique  legislative  (1910):  Lavergne 
(A.  de). 

Germany — 

Archiv  fur  Rassen-  und  Gesellschaffs-Biologie.  January-Fehruary, 
1911 — Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Vererbung  cler 
durch  Ischiadicusverletzung  hervorgerufenen  Brown-Sequard- 
schen  Meerschweinchen  Epilepsie :  Macies:a  (Dr.  Adolf)  and 
Wrzosch  (Dr.  Adam).  Die  rassenhygienische  Bedeutung  der 
Fruchtbarkeit  (Schluss)  :  JVeinherg  (Dr.  IVilhelm).  Uber  das 
Ergel)nis  von  Augenuntersuchungen  innerhalb  der  niedersjich- 
sischen  Basse  und  seine  Bedeutung  fiir  einige  rassenbiologische 
Beziehungen :  Alhrand  (Dr.  JValter).  Leitziele  zur  Rassen- 
bewertung :  Ehrenfels  (Dr.  Christian).  Die  Wiederkehr  des 
Gleichen  und  die  VervoUkommnung  des  Menschengeschlechts  : 
Hegar  (Alfred). 

Archiv  fiir  Sozialiiissenschaft  und  Socialpolitih.  May,  1911 — Die 
Standortslehre  und  die  Handelspolitik  :  JTeber  (Alfred). 
Naturgesetze  und  soziale  Gesetze.  Logische  Untersuchungen  : 
Eulenhurg  (Prof.  Franz).  Doktordissertationen.  Das  Uebel 
und  seine  Besserung :  Gofhein  (Eherhard).  Die  Agrarfrage 
in    RumJinien    seit   dem    Bauernauf stand    vom    Miirz    1907  : 

,  Kogdlniceanu  (Vasile  M.).  Die  Getreidepreise  in  Ostdeutsch- 
land  vor  Aufhebung  des  Identitatsnachweises.  (Ein  Versuch) : 
Vogelstein  (Dr.  Th.).  Zur  internationalen  syndikalistischen 
Bewegung ;  Cm-nelissen  (Dr.  Christian).  Arbeiterschaft  und 
Konsumgenossenschaft :  Staudinger  (Prof.  Franz). 

Deutsches  Statistisches  Zeniralhlatt.  May,  1911 — Die  Statistik  auf 
der  Internationalen  Hygiene- Ausstellung  in  Dresden  1911: 
Roesle  (E.). 
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Jahrhiicher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  und  Sfafisfik  {ConrmVs).  Maij, 
1911 — Zur  Frage  der  Milchversorgung  der  Stiidte :  Arnold 
(PJulipp).  Die  franzosische  Sozialgesetzgebuiig  in  den  Jahren 
1907-09:  Gchrinfi  {ILins).  Die  Aktiengesellschafteii,  Gesell- 
schaften  m.h.II.  utid  soiistigen  in  deutscheii  Ilandelsregistern 
eingetrageucu  juristischeii  Personen  nach  den  Stande  voni 
30.  September  1908:  Moll  (Eicald).  Sparkasson  und  Posts- 
checkwesen :  Seinmclrolh  (E.).  Dor  gegenwiirtigo  Stand  der 
Alkoliolfrage.  II.  Ergiinzendes  zu  dem  Samnielreferat  in 
Bd.  39,  Heft.  4,  dieser  "  Jahrbiicher  " :  Ulster  {Alexander). 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgehung,  Verwaltung  und  Volksivirtschaft 
(Schmoller's).  Heft  2.  1911 — Die  Steigerung  der  Preise : 
Ashleij  (IF.  J.).  Die  staats-  und  volkerrechtlichen  Voraussetz- 
iingen  fiir  die  Einfiihrung  von  Schitfahrtsabgaben  ini  Deutschen 
Reiche :  Grosch  (G.).  Die  Verwaltung  von  London :  Ilnrhel 
(Hermann).  Spanische  Agrarpolitiker  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  : 
Leonhard  (liudolf).  Ursachen  fiir  die  Entwicklung  des  Reichs- 
bankdiskonts  in  der  Zeit  vom  1.  Juli  bis  1.  Dezember  1909: 
Gorgs  (Karl).  Zur  Geschichte  des  ungarischen  Ministeriuras 
Fej^rvary  :  Bunzel  (Julius).  Die  Frauenarlteit  nach  den  Ijeiden 
letzten  Berufszahlungen :  Silbermann  (J.).  Die  Organisation 
der  gewerblichen  Unfallversicherung  (Berufsgenossenschaften) 
und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  das  Gewerbe  :  Brandt  (J.  JF.).  Der 
Arbeitsmarkt  der  Redakteure.  Eine  statistische  Untersuchung  : 
Stoklossa  (Paul).  Die  "  innere  Kolonisation  "  in  England.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Soziologie  des  landwirtschaftlichen  Kleinbetriebs  : 
Levy  (Ilermann).  Statistischer  Maechinenbetrieb  in  Hinsicht 
auf  das  Verhaltnis  von  Reiohs-  und  Landesstatistik :  Kolhnann 
(Paul).  Das  Wesen  und  der  Hauptinhalt  der  theoretischen 
Nationalokonomie.     Kritische  Glossen  :  IFieser  (F.  Freiherr  von). 

Zeitsckrift  des  Koniglich  Preussischen  Sfatistischen  Landsamts.  1911. 
Abteilung  1 — Die  Ergebnisse  der  preussischen  Einkommen- 
und  Ergjinzungssteuer-Veranlagung  nach  Stiidtegruppen  fiir  das 
Jahr  1908  :  Knhnert  (Prof.  Dr.  F.).  Der  foldmiissige  Gemiisebau 
in  Preussen  nach  landwirtschaftlichen  BetriebsgrOssenklassen  : 
Petersilie  (Dr.  A.).  Die  preussischen  Diinen.  Nebst  zwei  Tafeln 
graphischer  Darstellungen  :  Broesike  (Prof.  Dr.  Max). 

Zeitsckrift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft.  Heft  6.  1911 — Die  Organisa- 
tionen  der  Landarbeiter  in  Italien  und  die  Arbeitskiimpfe  in 
der  Romagna :  Marchetti  (Livio).  Die  Wertung  des  Luxus : 
Mayer  (Adolf).  Wirtschaft  und  Recht :  Foigt  (A.).  Die 
schweizerischen  Arbeiter-Gesetzentwiirfe  :     Katscher  (Leopold). 

Zeitsckrift  ftir  die  gesamte  Staatswissensckaft.  Heft  2.  1911 — Das 
Volkerrecht  und  die  "Weltfriedensbewegung :  Grosrk  (G.). 
Polizei  und  Prostitution :  IFolzendorff  (Kurt).  Der  Tele- 
graphentarif :  Heiderker  (Hugo).  Die  Lage  des  Krankenpflege- 
personals  in  Deutschland  und  seine  Organisation  :  Sfreiter  (G.). 
Die  Gesundheitsverhiiltnisse  am  Panamalkanal :  Schultze 
(Ernst). 
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Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti  e  Eivista  di  Statistica.  Ajml,  1911 — Di  un 
indice  che  misura  I'impiego  monetario  dell'  oro  relativamente  a 
quelle  deir  argento  e  le  sue  variazioni  dal  1520  ad  oggi :  Alivia 
{G.).  L'applicazione  della  matematica  alio  studio  dei  fenomeni 
economici  e  social! :  Amoroso  (L.).  II  premio  sull'  oro  :  Del 
Vecchio  ((?.).  La  tavola  di  sopravvivenza  della  popolazione 
maschile  italiana  (1901)  interpolata  mediante  la  formola  del 
Makeham :  Baldmci  (G.). 

La  Eiforma  Sociale.  May,  1911 — L'aiuto  dello  stato  al  credito 
popolare:  JFolff  (Henry  W.).  Gruppo  industriale  parlamentare. 
L'aumento  delle  spese  pubbliche  e  la  politica  finanziaria  in 
Inghilterra :  Borgatta  {Gino). 
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LIST    OF    ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY. 

During  the  month  ended  Juno  8,  1911,  the  Society  has  received 
the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  Itut 
they  will  be  acknowledged  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

(a)  Foreign  Countries. 
Austria — 

Labour.  Protokoll  dcr  29teii  Sitairi'j;  dos  Arbeitsbciratos  vora  30.  Janiier  1911. 
8vo.     1911.     (The  Austrian  Labour  Department.) 

Verzeiehnis  der  in  1900-10  Sozialcn  Kundscliau  enthaltencn  Gesetzo, 

Verordnungen,  Erlasse  &o.     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Belgriuiu — 

Le  Monde.  Encyclopodie  luensuelle  illustree.  Antliologie  dcs  revues  do 
tous  les  pays.  1^'  Anneo  No.  1.  Juin.  1911.  8vo.  1911.  (The  Pub- 
lisher.) 

Denmark — 

Copenhagen.       Folkettellingen     for     Kobenhavn    og     Nabokummuner     den 

1.  Februar  1911.    37  pp.,  Svo.    1911.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

France — 

Labour.  Conseil  Superieur  du  Travail.  20^  Session  Norembrc  1910.  Compte- 
Eendu.     4to.     1911.     (The  Ministry  of  Labour.) 

Italy— 

Agriculture.  Annali  di  Agricultura,  1910.  No.  262.  Atti  del  Consiglio 
Ippico  dal  1905  al  1910.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 

Japan — 

Census.  Etat  de  la  population  de  I'Empire  du  Japon  au  31  Decembre  1908. 
Fol.  1911.     (The  G-eneral  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Luxemburg:,  Grand  Duchy  of — 

Berufs-  und  G-ewerbeziihlung,  1907.     Band  2,  Gewcrbliclie  Betriebsslatistik. 

2.  Die  Arbeitszeit  und  die  Lolinverhaltnisse  in  den  gewerblichen  Betrieben. 
Die  offenen  VerkaufsstcUen.  Das  Hausgewerbe.  Svo.  1911.  (Major  P.  G-. 
Craigie.) 

Erhebung   iiber   die    wirtscliaftliche  Lage    der   Privatbeamten.     Svo. 

1910.  (Major  Craigie.) 

Netherlands  — 

Yerslag  van  de  werking  en  de  toepassing  van  de  Schepenwet  en  den  gang  van 

den  dienst  in  de  ver.~chillende  districten  der  scheepvaartinspectic  over  1910. 

7  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Amsterdam.     Communications  Statistiques.    No.  26.    Mortalite  par  Cancer  K 

Amsterdam  pendant  1862-1902.     Svo.    1911.     (Tlie  Municipal  Statistical 

Bureau.) 

Statistische  Milteilungen.     N.  31.    Terzeiclmis  derin  der  Statistischen 

Abteilung  der  Internationalen  Ifygiene-Ausstelhmg  Dresden  1911  vom 
Statistischen  Amt  vorgefiihrten  graphischen  I^arBtellungen,nebst  Erliiutern- 
dem  Zahlenmaterial.     4to.     1911.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Sweden — 

Labour.     Arbetstidens  Liingd  inom  Industri  och  Hsndtrerk  i  Sverige.     Svo. 

1911.  (The  Swedish  Labour  Department.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — 

Labour.  Eeport  on  condition  of  Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in  United 
States.  Vol.  4.  The  Silk  Industry.  Vol.  5.  Wage- earning  Women  in 
Stores  and  Factories.  Vol.  6.  Beginnings  of  Child  Labour  Legislation  in 
certain  States  :  a  comparative  study.  3  vols.,  8vo.  1910.  (The  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labour.) 

California.  14th  Biennial  Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1909-10. 
8vo.     1910.     (The  Bureau.) 

Connecticut.  31st  Report  (2nd  Biennial)  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  for 
two  years  ended  September  30,  1910.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Board.) 

Massachusetts.  Municipal  Bulletin  No.  4.  Outstanding  Indebtedness  of 
certain  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  against  which  no  Sinking  Funds 
are  being  accumulated,  or  for  the  extinguishment  of  which  no  annual 
payments  of  principal  are  being  made.  34  pp.,  8vo.  1911.  (The  Bureau 
of  Statistics.) 

Missouri.  Surplus  Products  of  Missouri  Counties  for  1909,  including 
Government  Land  in  Missouri  subject  to  Homestead — Increase  in  Land 
Valuation.  Other  useful  information.  (Supplement  to  32nd  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  8vo.  1911.  (The  State  Bureau 
of  Labor.) 

Toilers  of  Missouri,  1910.    Statistics  covering  organized  labor  for  1909. 

8vo.     1911.     (Id.) 

Philadelphia.  Textile  Industries  of  Philadelpliia.  The  Greatest  Manu- 
facturing Center  in  the  World.  50  pp.,  8vo.  1911.  (The  Commercial 
Museum.) 

American  Economic  Association.  Bulletin.  Series  4.  No.  2.  April,  1911. 
Papers  and  Discussions  of  the  23rd  Annual  Meeting,  December,  1910. 
8vo.     1911.     (The  Association.) 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies.     Series  28  :  — 

No.  1.     History  of  reconstruction  in  Louisiana.     (Through  1868)  :  J.   R. 

FicMen.     8to.     1910.     (The  Jolms  Hopkins  Press.) 
No.  2.     The  Trade  Union  Label :  E.  R.  Spedden.     8vo.     1910.     (/(/.) 
No.  4.     David  Ricardo.     A  centenary  estimate :    J.  H.  Hollander.     Svo. 
1910.     {Id.) 

Uruguay — 

Mensaje  del  Presidente  de  la  Repiiblica  a  la  Asamblea  General  al  inaugurarse 
el  I"'  Periodo  de  la  xxiv  Legislatura  16  de  Febrero  do  1911.  Svo.  1911. 
(The  Bureau  of  International  Exchange.) 

International — 

International  Association  for  Labour  Legislation.  Publications.  No.  7.  Repoi't 
of  Sixth  General  Meeting  of  Committee  of  the  Association  held  at  Lugano 
September  26th  to  28th,  1910,  with  Annual  Reports  of  the  International 
Association  and  of  the  International  Labour  Office  and  Appendices. 
174  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1911.     (Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 

International  Labour  Office.  First  Comparative  Report  on  Administration 
of  Labour  Laws.  Inspection  in  Europe.  109  pp.,  8vo.  London,  1911. 
(Id.) 

Nationalities  and  Subject  Races.  Report  of  Conference  held  in  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  June  28-30,  1910.    xii  -i-  178  pp.,  Svo.    London,  1911.     {Id.) 


(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
India,  British — 

Bengal  Gazetteers.     Feudatory  States  of  Orissa.     Svo.     1910.     (The  India 

Office.) 
District  Gazetteers.     Vol.  22,  Santal  Parganas.     Vol.  23,    Burdwan. 

Vol.  24,  Nadia.     3  vols.,  Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(b)    India  and  Colonies — Contd. 
India,  British — Contd. 

Central  Provinces  'D\»irict  Ciw.eiieers.     Bilaspur  District.     Vol   A    Descrip- 
tive.    8vo.     1910.     (The  India  Oflice.) 

District  Gazetteers.     Akola,  Aiiiraoti,  and  Buhlana  Districts.     Vol.  B. 

Statistical  Tables  (1891-1907).     3  vols.,  sm.  4to.     1909-10.     (Id.) 

Gazetteers.     Chhattisgarli  Feudsitorj  States.     8vo.     1909.     {Id.) 

and  Berar  District  Gazetteers.     Akola  District.     Vol.  A.  Descriptive 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

lHanterti  Bengal  and  Assam.     District  Gazetteers.    Bogra.    Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Punjab  ]3istrict   Gazetteers.     Vol.  29  A.     Attock   District.     Part  A      1907 

Svo.     1909.     {Id.) 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudk.     District  Gazetteers.     Vol.  fi,  Aligarh. 

Vol.  17,  Shabjalianpur.     Vol.  24,  Jliansi.     Vol.   31,   Goraklipnr.     4  vols 

Svo.     1909-10.     (Id.) 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Transvaal.     Jolmnnesbarg.     Report  on  Municipal  Census  of  lst-2nfl  October, 
1910,  with  Ai)pendix  on  errors  that  may  be  introduced  bv  corroctinc  deatli- 
rates  by  the  Eegistrar-Gcneral's  correction  factor.     By   G.  D.  Maynard 
F.R.C.S.     18  ijp.,  fol.     1911.     (Mr.  G.  D.  Maynard.) 

(c)   United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  King-dom  — 

Aliens.     Report  of  Departmental   Committee  as  to  a  Receiving  House  for 

Alien  Immigrants  at  Port  of  London.      Vol   1.      Re2:)ort  and   Appeiulix. 

[Cd-5575]  ;  and  \ol.  2.     Minutes  of  Evidence.     [Cd-5576.]     2  vols.    1911. 

(Pui'chased.) 
Canada.     Report  on  Trade  of  Canada  for  period  from  July  1,  1906,  to  March 

31,1910.    'By  Mr.  Richard  Grigg.     [Cd-5591.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Coal  Mines  Bill.     Copy  of  Bill  and  Table  of  Comparison,  showing  Amend- 
ments of  Existing  Law.     LCd-5604.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Colonial  Reports.     Southern  Nigeria.      Report  on  Mineral  Survev,  1907-  8. 

[Cd-5517.]     Svo.     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Finance   (1909-10)    Act,    1910.     Copy  of  Regulations  in  relation  to  Tobacco 

Grown  in  United  Kingdom.     (40.)     Svo.     1911.     (PurcOiased.) 
Inland  Revenue  Department  (Valuation  Staff).     (88.)     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Japan.     No.  1.     (1911.)     Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great 

Britain  and  Japan,  signed   at   London,  April    3,  1911,  with  prefatory  note 

and  appendices.     [Cd-5556.]     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Mines.     Roval   Commission   on   Mines.     IMiniites  of  Evidence  with   Index. 

Vol,  5.     [Cd-5642.]         1911.     (The  Commission.) 
National  Insurance  Bill,  1911.     Report  of  Actuaries  in  relation  to  Scheme  of 

Insurance    against    Sickness,    Disablement,    etc.,    embodied    in    National 

Insurance  Bill,  lyll.     [Cd-5681.]     Fol.     1911.     (Purchased.) 
National  Insurance  Bill.     Arrangement  of  Clauses.     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Prisons.       Report   on    the    Eighth    International    Penitentiarv    Congress    at 

Washington,  October,  1910.     Bv  Sir  E.  Ruggles-Brise,  K.C.B.     [Cd-5o93.] 

Svo.     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Street  Accidents  caused  by  Vehicles.     (99.)     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Sugar.     Conttnercial.     No.  2.     (1911.)     Report  of  British  Delegate  to  Inter- 
national    Sugar      Commission,     February,     1911.       [Cd-5557.]       1911. 
(Purchased.) 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  condition  of  People.     (133.)     1911.     (Purchased.) 

England  and  Wales — 

London  County  Council.  Homeless  Persons.  Report  by  Medical  OiTicer,  sub- 
mitting result  of  census  of  homeless  persons  taken  on  night  of  February  17, 
1911.     Fol.     1911.     (Purchased.) 

Poplar.  Report  on  infant  mortality  in  certain  portions  of  the  Borough. 
3  pp.,  fol.     1911.     (The  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
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(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
Ireland — 

Agricultural  Prices.     (93.)     Fol.     1911.     (Purchased.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Alhaiza  (A.).     Charles  Fourier  et  sa  soeiologie  societaire.     8ro.     Paris,  1911. 

(Marcel  Kiviere  efc  Cie.) 
Arminjon  {Pierre).     La  situation  economique  et  financiere  de  I'Egypte.     Le 

Soudau  egyptien.    Avec  deux  cartes  et  deux  diagrammes  hors  texte.    708  pp., 

8yo.     Paris,  1911.     (Purchased.) 
Barker  (D.  A.).     Cash  and  Credit.     8ro.     Cambridge,  1910.     (The  Cambridge 

University  Press.) 
Bright   (Charles).      Imperial    Telegraphic    Communication.      xxiv  +  212  pp., 

maps,  sm.  8vo.     London,  1911.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
Cotsworth  (M.  B.).     Cotsworth's   "Direct  Calculator   (Series  O),"  containing 

over  1,000,000  distinct  calculations  for  expediting  and  ensuring  accuracy  in 

Multiplication,    Division,    Averages,   Percentage,    Interest,    Exchange,    and 

general  Calculation  by  all  combinations  of  numbers  from  i  to  i,ooo  (larger 

numbers  being  most  quickly  worked  in  groups  of  three  figures),  arranged  for 

Instant  and  "Direct"  Reference  by  Marginal  indices,  &c.     Second  Edition. 

4to.     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Fairchild    {Henry    Pratt).       Greek     immigration     to     the     United     States. 

xvii  +  278  pp.,  8vo.     New  Haven,  1911.     (Mr.  Henry  Frowde.) 
Ooldie  {R.  G.).     Trade  and  the  National  Ideal.     157  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     London, 

1911.     (John  Murray.) 
Haack   {Dr.   Hermami).     Geographen-Kalender.     In   Verbindung   mit   vielen 

Fachgenossen  herausgegeben  von,  Jahrgang  9.  1911.     824  pp.,  8vo.     Gotha, 

1911.     (Purchased.) 
Hoffman    (Frederick   L.).      Insurance    Science    and    Economics.     A    practical 

discussion  of  present-day  problems  of  administration,  methods  and  results  .  .  . 

xiii  +  366  pp.,  8vo.     New  York,  1911.     (Tlie  Spectator  Company.) 
Lloyd    George    (The    Right    Hon.    David),    M.P.      The    People's    Insurance. 

161  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1911.     (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
3Iacilwaine  (Sydney  W.).    Medical  Revolution.    A  plea  for  national  preservation 

of  health  based  upon  the  natural  interpretation  of  disease,     xii  +  162  pp., 

8vo.     London.     (P.  S.  King  and  Son.) 
March   (Lucien).      De   la   Methode   dans   les    Sciences.      2"    Serie.     (Extrait. 

Chapitre  sur  la  Statistique,  par  M.  Lucien  March.)     50  pp.,  sm.  8vo.     Paris, 

1911.     (The  Author.) 
Montessvs   (R.  de)   and    d'Adhemar   (R.).       Calcul    Numerique.       1"*"  partie : 

Operations  arithmetiques  et  algebriques.    2^  partie  :  Integration.    2-48+ xii  pp., 

sm.  8vo.     Paris,  1911.     (O.  Doin  et  Fils.) 
Morison  (Sir  Theodore).     The   Economic   Transition   in   India.     251  pp.,  8vo. 

London,  1911.     (Mr.  John  Murray.) 
Parry  (M.  S.)  and  Muraour  (E.  31.).    The  A  B  C  to  Rubber  Planting  Companies 

in  Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  British  North  Borneo  ;    their  possible  production, 

profits,  and  dividends  for  seven  years.    2nd  Edition,  April,  1911.    xix  +  262  pp., 

8vo.     London,  1911.     (Mr.  M.  S.  Parry.) 
Pfitzner  (Johannes).     Die  Entwicklung  der  Kommunalen  Schulden  in  Deutsch- 

land.     85  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  1911.     (The  Author.) 
Pulsfo)-d  (Edward).     The  Imperial  Conference,  1911.     The  Foreigner  and  the 

Commerce   of   the   British   Empire.      16  pp.,   8vo.      Sydney,    1911.       (The 

Autlior.) 
Punnett  (R.  C).     Mendelism.     3rd  Edit,     xiv  +  176  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1911. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Schiavi  (Alessandro) .     Saggio  di  un'Inchiesta  sul  Lavoro  a  domicilio  in  Milano 

e  Resoconto  della   discussione   nel   "  Museo   Sociale."       (Supplement   to   La 

Riforma   Sociale,    May,    1911.)      8vo.      1911.      (The   Editor,   La    Riforma 

Sociale.) 
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THE  PRELIMINARY  CENSUS  RESULTS. 


I.    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Addison,  Mr.  John  Burns  made  the  following 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  24  :  "I  am  informed 
by  the  Registrar-General  that,  according  to  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation of  the  returns  obtained  at  the  recent  Census,  the  information 
desired  by  my  honourable  friend  is  as  follows. 

"It  will  be  understood  that  the  figures  for  1911  are  subject 
to  correction.  They  are  the  provisional  numbers  derived  from 
summaries  furnished  by  the  local  registration  officers." 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1911. 
Population  of  England  and  JFales  and  of  the  Administrative  Cminties 

and  County  Boroughs,  in  1901  and  1911. 


England  and  Wales  

62  Administrative  Countie: 
75  Countj  Boroughs 

Administrative  Counties 
England. 

Bedfordshire  

Berkshire    

Buckinghamshire  

Cambridgeshire 

Isle  of  Ely 

Cheshire 

Cornw:ill     

Cumberland    

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Dorsetshire 

Durham  

Essex   

Grloucestershire 

Herefordshire^ 

Hertfordshire 

Huntingdonshire   

Kent    

Lancashire 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire — 

The  parts  of  Holland    ... 

The  parts  of  Kcsteven  .. 

The  parts  of  Lindsej    .. 


Populatiou. 


1901. 


32,527,843 


22,543,995 

9,983,848 


171,707 
180.354 
197,016 
120,264 

64,495 
593,885 
322,334 
266,933 
484  846 
436,938 
202,063 
76S,024 
816,640 
321,442 
114,125 
258,423 

54,125 

936,240 

1,578,145 

225,911 

77,610 
103,962 
206,528 


36,075,269 


25,204,009 
10,871,260 


194,625 

195,814 

219,583 

128,325 

69,759 

676,356 

328,131 

265,780 

560,129 

457,343 

223,274 

929,340 

1,062,000 

329,037 

114,269 

311,321 

55,583 

1,021,033 

1,739,524 

219,361 

82,860 
111,332 
237,864 


liicrcHsc  (+1  or 

decrease  (  — ) 

per  cent.  Iietween 

1901  and  1911. 


-I-     10'9I 


+    11-80 
+     8-89 


13-35 
8-57 

11-44 
6-70 
816 

13-89 
1-80 
0-43 

15-53 
467 

10-50 

2100 

30-05 
2-36 
0  13 

20-47 
2-69 
9-06 

10-23 

10-38 

6-76 

7-09 
15-17 
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London    * 

Middlesex  

Monmouthshire 

Norfolk   

Northamptonshire 

Soke  of  Peterborough 

Northumberland    

Nottinghamshire    

Oxfordshire    

Rutlandshire 

Shropshire 

Somersetshire 

Soiithampton 

Isle  of  Wight 

Staffordshire  

Suffolk,  East 

Suffolk,  West 

Surrey 

Sussex,  East  

Sussex,  West 

Warwickshire 

Westmoreland    

Wiltshire    

Worcestershire  

Yorkshire,  East  Riding 
Yorkshire,  North  Riding 
Yorkshire,  West  Riding 

Wales. 

Anglesey 

Brecknockshire 

Cardiganshire 

Carmarthenshire    

Carnarvonshire  

Denbighshire 

Flintshire   

Glamorganshire 

Merionethshire  

Montgomeryshire  

Pembrokeshire  

Radnorshire    

County  Boroughs. 

Barrow-in-Furness    

Bath,  City  of 

Birkenhead     

Birmingham,  City  of    .... 

Blackburn  

Blackpool    

Bolton 

Bootle 

Bournemouth 

Bradford,  City  of  

Brigliton 

Bristol,  City  of  

Burnley 


Population. 


1901. 


4,536,267 
792,476 
230,806 
311,315 
207,485 

41,122 
301,730 
274,716 
137,124 

19,709 
239,783 
385.111 
363,650 

82,418 
671,490 
189,170 
117,553 
519,766 
218,399 
151,276 
347,722 

64,409 
271,394 
357,402 
144,748 
286,036 
1,389,176 


50,606 

54,213 

61,078 

135,328 

125,649 

131,582 

81,485 

531,833 

48,852 

54,901 

87,894 

23,281 


57,586 

49,839 

110,915 

523,179 

129,216 

47,348 

168,215 

60,235 

59,762 

279,767 

123,478 

339,042 

97,043 


1911. 


4,522,961 

1,126,694 

312,078 

321,748 

213,754 

44,722 
371,521 
344,135 
146,228 

20,347 
246,306 
407,345 
433,604 

88,193 
739,105 
203,227 
116,914 
675,985 
242,153 
176,323 
408,291 

63,575 
286,876 
427,064 
154,780 
314,814 
1,585,135 


50,943 

59,298 

59,877 

160,430 

125,049 

144,796 

92,720 

743,110 

45,573 

53,147 

89,956 

22,589 


63,775 

50,729 
130,832 
525,960 
133,064 

58,376 
180,885 

69,881 

78,677 
288,505 
131,250 
357,059 
106,337 


Increase  (  +  )  or 

decrease  (  — ) 

per  cent,  hetweeu 

1901  and  1911. 


-  0-29 
+  4217 
+  35-21 
+  3-35 
+  302 
+  8-75 
+  21-92 
+  25-27 
+  6-64 
+  3-24 
+  2-72 
+  5-77 
+  19-23 
+  7-01 
+  10-07 
+  7-43 

-  0-54 
+  30-08 
+  10-88 
+  16-56 
+  17-42 

-  1-29 
+  5-70 
+  19-49 
+  6-93 
+  1006 
+  14-11 


-f-  0-67 

-f-  9-38 

-  1-97 
+  18-55 

-  0-48 
+  10-04 
+  13-79 
+  39-73 

-  6-71 

-  319 
-f  2-35 

-  2-97 


+  10-75 
+  1-79 
-f  17-96 
0-53 
298 


+ 
+ 

+  23-29 

+  7-53 

+  16-01 

+  31-65 

+  3-12 

+  6-29 

+  5-31 

+  9-58 
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Burton-upon-Trent  

Burj    

Canterbury,  City  of  

Cardiff,  City  of  

Chester,  City  of 

Coventry,  City  of  

Croydon  

Derby 

Devonporfc  

Dudley    

Eastbourne 

Exeter,  City  of  

Grateshead  

Gloucester,  City  of    

Great  Yarmouth    

Grimsby 

Halifax   

Hastings 

Huddersfield  

Ipswich 

Kingston-upon-HuU,  City  of 

Leeds,  City  of. 

Leicester 

Lincoln,  City  of 

Liverpool,  City  of 

Manchester,  City  of 

Merthyr  Tydfil  

Middlesbrough  

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  City  of 

Newport  (Monmouth) 

Northatnpton 

Norwich,  City  of    

Nottingham,  City  of 

Oldham  

Oxford,  City  of 

Plymouth    

Portsmouth    

Preston   

Reading  

Rochdale     

Rotherham 

St.  Helens  

Salford    

Sheffield,  City  of    

Smethwick 

Southampton 

Southport    ...\ 

South  Shields 

Stockport    

Stoke-on-Trent  

Sunderland 

Swansea  

Tvneraouth 

Walsall    

Warrington    

West  Bromwieh     


Popuiatioii. 


1901. 


50,386 

58,029 

2l.,8:i9 

164,333 

38,309 

69,978 

133,895 

114,848 

70,437 

48,733 

43,574 

47,185 

109,888 

47,955 

51,316 

63,138 

104,941 

65,528 

95,047 

66,630 

240,259 

428,968 

211,579 

48,784 

704,134 

644,873 

69,228 

91,302 

247,023 

67,270 

87,021 

113,922 

239,743 

137,24'? 

49,336 

107,636 

188,928 

112,989 

72,217 

83,114 

54,349 

84-410 

220,957 

409,070 

54,539 

104,824 

48,083 

100,858 

92,832 

214,712 

146,077 

94,537 

51,366 

86,430 

64,242 

65,175 


1911. 


48,275 

58,619 

24,628 

182.280 

39,038 

106,377 

169,559 

123,433 

81,694 

51,092 

52,544 

48,660 

116,928 

50,029 

55,808 

74,663 

101,556 

61,146 

107,825 

73,939 

278,024 

445,568 

227,242 

57,294 

746,566 

714,427 

80,999 

101,787 

266,671 

83,700 

90,076 

121,493 

259,942 

147,495 

53,049 

112,042 

231,165 

117,113 

75,214 

91,437 

62,507 

96,566 

231,380 

454,653 

70,681 

119,039 

51,650 

108,649 

108,693 

234,553 

151,162 

114,673 

58,822 

92,130 

72,178 

68,345 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (  — ) 

por  ceut.  between 

1901  and  1911. 


4-19 

1-07 

109 

1092 

1-90 

5201 

26-64 

7-48 

15-98 

4-84 

20-59 

3-13 

641 

4-32 

8-75 

18-25 

3-23 

6-69 

13-44 

10-97 

15-72 

387 

7-40 

17-44 

6-03 

10-79 

1700 

14-77 

7  95 

24  42 

351 

6-65 

8-43 

7-47 

7-53 

4-09 

22-36 

3-65 

4-15 

10-01 

1501 

14-40 

4-72 

1114 

29-60 

13-56 

7-42 

7-72 

17  09 

924 

3-48 

21-30 

14-52 

6-59 

12-35 

4-86 
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Population. 

Increase  (  +  )  or 
decrease  (— ) 

1901. 

1911. 

per  cent,  between 
1901  and  1911. 

267,358 
62,627 
82-428 
94,187 
46,624 
77,914 

289,102 
63,932 
89,171 
95,333 

47,987 
82,297 

+      813 

yy  ggt;  Hartlepool   

+     2-08 

+      8-18 

+      1-22 

+      2-92 

York   City  of 

+      5-63 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1911. 

Population  of  the  Metropolitan  Bai'oxighs,  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London,  of  the  Outer  Bing,  and  of  Creater  London,  in  1901  and  1911. 


Metropolitan  Boroughs. 

Battersea    

BerrQondsey  

Betliiial  Green  

Camberwell     

Chelsea    

Deptford 

Finsbury     

FuUiam  , 

Greeiiwicli 

Hackney 

Haminersmitli    

Hampstead 

Holborn 

Islington 

Kensington 

Lambeth 

Lewisham   

Paddington 

Poplar 

St.  Marylebone  

St.  Pancras 

Shoreditcli 

Southwark 

StejDney   

Stoke  Newington  

Wandsworth  

Westminster,  City  of    

Woolwich  

Citi/  of  London 

Administrative  County  of  "1 

London    j 

Outer  Ring 

Greater  London*  


168,907 
130,760 
129,680 
259,339 

73,812 
110,398 
101,463 
137,289 

95,770 
219,110 
112.239 

81,942 

59,405 
334,991 
176,628 
801,895 
127,495 
143,976 
168,822 
133,301 
235,317 
118,637 
206,180 
298,600 

51,247 
231,922 
183,011 
117,178 

26,923 


4,536,267 
2,045,135 


6,581,402 


167,793 
125,960 
128,282 
261,357 

66,404 
109,498 

87,976 
153,325 

95,977 
222,587 
121,603 

85,510 

49,336 
327,423 
172,402 
298,126 
160,843 
142,576 
162,449 
118,221 
218,453 
111,463 
191,951 
280,024 

50,683 
311,402 
160,277 
121,403 

19,657 


4,522,961 
2,730,002 


7,152.963 


0-66 
3-67 
108 
0-78 

1007 
0-82 

13-29 

11-68 
0-22 
1-59 
8-34 
4-35 

16-95 
2-26 
2-39 
1-25 

26-16 
0-97 
3-77 

11-31 
717 
6-05 
6-90 
6-22 
110 

34-27 

12-42 
3-61 

26-99 


-     0-29 
+    33-49 


*  Greater  London  corresponds  with  the  districts  of  the  City  of  London 
Police  and  the  Metropolitan  Police.  The  Outer  Ring  is  that  portion  of  Greater 
London  which  lies  outside  the  County  of  London. 
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II.    IRELAND. 

The  following  figures  appear  in  the  Preliminary  Eeport  of  the 
Census  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1911  : — 

Table  I. 


1911. 

IncreiiHC  or  decrense 

of  persiins 

between  lUOI  and  1911. 

Provinces  and  counties. 

Total. 

Mules. 

IV  mules. 

Number. 

Rate 

Increase. 

Decreaie. 

cent. 

Province  of  Leinster. 
County — 

Carlo  w 

36,151 
476,909 
66,498 
74,821 
56,769 

43,794 
63,402 
64,920 
54,362 
59,812 

102,287 
60,603 

18,424 
226,199 
37,557 
38,460 
29,746 

22,657 
31,983 
33,806 
28,544 
31,801 

51,585 
31,104 

17,727 

250,710 

28,941 

36,361 

27,023 

21,137 
31,419 
81,114 

25,818 
28,011 

50,702 
29,499 

28,703 
2,932 

1,597 

4,338 
3,418 

2,878 
2,418 
2,577 

4-2 

Dublin     

64 

Kildare    

4-6 

Kilkenny 

5-5 

King's 

Lono^forcl 

5-7 
62 

Louth 

Meatli 

8-7 
3-8 

Queen's  

3,055  1    5-3 

Westmeath 

1,817  i    2-9 

Wexford 

1,817 
221 

1-7 

Wicklow 

0-4 

Total   

1,160,328 

581,866 

578,462 

7,499 

— 

o"7 

Frovince  of  Munster. 
County — 

Clare    

104,064 

53,699 
133,545 
63,280 
81,173 
72,096 

32,873 
45,377 
42,260 

50,365 
133,927 
60,438 
78,095 
70,750 

31,085 
42,616 
41,506 

— 

8,270 
5,217 
8,204 
6,458 
3,252 

3,857 
4,424 
8,421 

7-4 

Cork,  E.R 

267,472 
123,718 
159,268 
142,846 

63,958 
87,993 
83,766 

1-9 

.,     W.R 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary,  N.R 

S.R 

Waterford  

Total    

6-2 
39 
2-2 

5-7 
4-8 
3-9 

1,033,085 

524,303 

508,782 

— 

43. '03 

4-0 

Province  of  Ulster, 
County — 

Antrim     

478,603 
119,625 
91,071 
168,420 
304,589 

61,811 
140,621 

71,395 
142,437 

225,997 
58,252 
47,695 
84,552 

145,799 

31,691 
67,591 
35,867 
71,594 

252,606 
61,373 
43,376 

83,868 
158,790 

30,126 
73,030 
35,528 
70,843 

16,909 
15,064 

5,767 
6,470 

37 

Armagh  , 

46 

Cavan  

6-6 

Donegal  _.... 

Down  

5,302       31 
—          5-2 

Fermanagh 

3,019      5-5 

Londonderry  

3,783       26 

Monaghan  

Tyrone    

3,216 
8,130 

4-3 
6-4 

Total   

1.578,572 

769,038 

809,534 

— 

4,2';4      o"^ 
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Table  I — Contcl. 


1911. 

Increase  or  decrease 

of  persons 

between  1901  and  1911. 

Provinces  and  counties. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Rate 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

per 
cent. 

Province  of 
ConnaugM. 
County — 

Galway   

181,686 
63,557 

191,969 
93,904 
78,850 

94,133 

32,740 
96,254 
48,472 
39,998 

87,553 
30,817 
95,715 
45,432 
38,852 

— 

10,863 
5,786 
7,197 
7,887 
5,233 

5-6 

8-3 
3-6 
7-7 
6-2 

Leitriiu   

MaTO 

Roscommon    

Sligo    

Total    

609,966 

311,597 

298,369 

— 

36,966 

5"7 

Total  of  Ireland 

4.381,951 

2,186,804 

^,'95>H7 

— 

76,824 

i'7 

Table  II. — Showing  the  numher  of  inhahited  houses  and  population  of 
provincial  towns  having  in  1901  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  ivith 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  population  between  1901  and  1911. 


Inhabited  houses. 

Population. 

Increase  or  decrease  in  population 
between  19Ul  and  1911. 

Tovnis. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

Increase. 

D-^-^-'pefc'ent. 

Belfast    

Cork     

67,108 
11,568 
6,506 
5,577 
4,417 
2,275 
2,370 
2,712 
2,405 
2,359 
2,293 
2,110 
2,096 
1,757 
1,941 
1,629 
2,079 

74,973 
12,070 
6,869 
5,788 
4,514 
2,260 
2,479 
2,623 
2,330 
2,549 
2,479 
2,136 
2,257 
1,834 
1,979 
1,646 
2,389 

349,180 
76,122 
39,892 
38,151 
26,769 
13,426 
13,076 
12,760 
12,405 
11,782 
11,461 
11,168 
10,886 
10,870 
10,609 
10,167 
10,092 

385,492 
76,632 
40,799 
38,403 
27,430 
13,249 
13,128 
12,425 
11,956 
12,135 
12,172 
11,455 
11,376 
11,163 
10,513 
10,277 
11,727 

36,312 
510 
907 
252 
661 

52 

353 
711 

287 
490 
293 

110 
1,635 

177 

335 

449 

96 

10-4 
07 

Londonderry 

Limerick 

Waterford  .... 

Galway    

Dundalk 

Drogheda    .... 
Newry 

2-3 

0-7 
2-5 
13 
0-4 
2-6 
36 

Lurgan    

Lisburn    

Wexford 

Ballvmena  .... 
Sligo 

30 
6-2 
2-6 
4-5 
27 

Kilkenny 

Clonmel  

Portadown  .... 

0-9 

11 

16-2 

Total 

121,202 

131.175 

668,816 

710,332 

41,516 

-       !      6-2  ■ 

'-'1  . 
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Under  the  Crown. 
By  Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines,  C.S.I. 

[Read  before  tlie  Roval  Statistical  Society,  June  13,  1911, 
the  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Geoege  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  in  the  Chair,] 

In  doing  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  provide  the  Paper  on  this 
occasion  the  Council  suggested  that  the  subject  should  be  pertinent 
to  those  great  events  of  the  day  which  have  brought  amongst  us  so 
many  of  our  fellow  subjects  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  have 
already  dealt,  at  different  times,  with  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  thorns  which  now  beset  that  topic  were  hardly  above  the 
surface,  and,  more  recentl}'-,  with  some  aspects  of  the  population  as 
shown  in  the  census  returns,  the  continuation  of  which  must  await 
the  results  of  the  enumeration  of  this  year.  I  now  propose  to  lay 
before  you  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  analyse  the  expansion  of  the 
Empire  in  area  and  population  during  what  I  may  appropriately  call 
the  Victorian  Era,  touching  briefly  upon  its  most  prominent  features 
and  the  tendencies  they  seem  to  indicate. 

I  have  taken  1841  as  the  starting  point,  not  for  historical  reasons 
only,  but  also  because  shortly  before  that  date  there  appeared  the 
first,  and  still  one  of  the  best,  methodical  review  of  British 
possessions  abroad,  which  includes  a  careful  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  unit  at  the  time.  I  need  hardly  admit  before  those 
who  have  worked  in  this  field  that  the  information  available 
regarding  the  population  of  many  of  the  colonies  is  very  defective 
up  to  1871,  and  is  even  now  a  matter  of  estimate  only,  so  that 
recourse  must  be  had  in  such  cases  to  computation  upon  the  best 
data  available. 

Accuracy  being  thus  qualified,  the  population  in  question  increased 
between  1841  and  1911  from  203,221,000  to  418,735,000,  or  by 
106  per  cent.  The  first  point  is  to  distinguish  between  the  growth 
of  population  upon  existing  territories,  and  the  increase  due  to 
the  acquisition  of  new  possessions.     The  population  of  the  Empire 
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of  1841,  then  expanded,  according  to  my  estimate,  by  68-2  per  cent. 
The  balance  of  the  increase,  amounting  to  3 7 '8  per  cent.,  is  to  be 
credited  to  territory  added  since  that  date.  Here  again,  however, 
the  element  of  growth  comes  in  as  the  acquisition  took  place  at 
different  intervals ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  io'5  per  cent,  out  of  the 
3  7  "8  per  cent,  increase  occurred  since  the  territories  became  part  of 
the  Empire.  We  can  therefore  set  down  the  growth  at  159,971,000, 
and  the  accretion  by  annexation  at  55,543,000,  or  787  per  cent,  of 
the  one,  and  27*3  of  the  other.  The  decennial  figures  are  given  in 
Table  I,  and  graphically  in  Diagrams  A  and  B. 


rABLE    I. 

— Population  and  area. 

Increase. 

Population, 

Are 

a. 

2.  Bv  growtli. 

in 
thousands. 

Total 

1.  By 
acquisition 

since 
18il. 

A.  On 

territories 

B.  On 

later 

Total 
growth. 

Pq.  miles. 

Additions. 

of  18 11.    1  additions. 

1841.... 

203,221 





_ 





8,526,641 



'51... 

240,931 

37,710 

18,469 

19,241 

— 

19,241 

8,778.241 

251,f^00 

'61  . 

258.5G8 

17,637 

1,297 

14,381 

1,959 

16,340 

8,810,413 

32,172 

'71.... 

280,741 

22,173 

62 

19,651 

2  460 

22,111 

8,813,833 

3,420 

'81.... 

306,116 

25,374 

781 

22,111 

2,482 

24,593 

8,865,345 

51,512 

'91.... 

346,887 

40,771 

6,644 

29,202 

4,925 

34,127 

9,598,726 

733,381 

1901.... 

385,417 

38,531 

25,846 

9,8S9 

2,796 

12,685 

11,141,971 

1,543,245 

'11.... 

418,735 

33,318 

2,444 

24,059 

6,815 

30,87 1' 

11,331,2J3 

189,272 

Total 

— 

215,514 

55>H3 

138,534 

21,437 

159,971 

— 

2,804,602 

The  area  has  naturally  not  expanded  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  to  the  8,526,641  square  miles  of  1841,  the  addition 
has  been  but  2,804,602,  or  32*9  per  cent.  The  general  relations 
between  population  and  area  during  the  70  years,  that  is,  the 
successive  variation  in  density,  are  shown  in  a  proportional  form 
in  Diagram  B.  Starting  with  24  persons  per  square  mile,  the  ratio 
increased  steadily  to  36  in  1891,  when  a  check  to  the  growth  of 
population  in  India,  and  the  incorporation  of  large  areas  of  sparsely 
peojjled  territory  in  Africa,  reduced  the  proportion  to  35,  which 
recovered  by  the  end  of  the  period  to  37.  Thus,  whilst  the  popula- 
tion has  doubled,  the  pressure  upon  the  land  has  increased  by  but 
little  over  one  half. 

Leaving  on  one  side  for  the  present  the  newly-acquired  posses- 
sions, the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population  of  1841  has  been  slow, 
considering  the  large  area  of  thinly  peopled  land  available.  The 
explanation  of  this  may  be  found  in  Table  II,  which  shows  that  the 
retarding  influence  has  been  the  low  rate  of  increase  in  India  and 
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Diagram  A, 

1851.      1801.      1871.      1881.      ISOl.      1901. 


1911. 


- — 

1 

1 

' 

Million 
square 
miles. 


0 


Line  A  represents  increase  of  population  on  area  of  18-11. 
„    B  „  iufal  increase  of  ijopulation. 

„    C  „  increase  of  area,  on  scale  of  ^5,000,000  people  per  1,000,000  square  mile? 
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Diagram  B. 

1871.  1881. 


1901.  1911. 


Line  A  =  proportional  increase  of  population  on  territory  of  1841. 
,,     B  =  „  „  „  total  area. 

))     C  =  ,,  „  area. 

)>     T)  =  ,,  „  population  per  square  mile  of  total  area. 
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this  kingdom.  In  the  former,  the  seventy  years  added  58  to 
every  100  inhabitants  of  1841,  or  10  less  than  the  general  rate; 
and  this  kingdom,  with  a  diminishing  Irish  community,  acquired 
but  69,  or  I  above  the  average.  Far  higher  is  the  rate  in  the  New 
World,  especially  in  Australasia,  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
peopled  up  to  1851.  South  Africa,  too,  seems  to  have  multiplied 
its  inhabitants  tenfold  ;  but  until  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  Canada, 
with  a  relatively  higher  yet  still  very  sparse  population,  showed  a 
remarkable  lagging  in  covering  its  vast  field  of  habitable  territory, 
and  was  not,  indeed,  far  in  advance  of  the  comparatively  long- 
settled  Ceylon.  On  the  whole,  if  from  the  territories  of  1811  wo 
subtract  India  and  this  kingdom,  the  rate  of  growth  will  bo 
raised  from  68  per  cent,  to  467.  By  the  year  1871  it  hud 
produced  281  for  every  100  persons  thirty  years  before,  whilst  the 
Empire  of  1841,  as  a  whole,  could  only  show  126;  and  this  lead 
increased  as  years  went  on. 

Table  II. — Relative  increase  of  population  and  area. 


Territorv. 


A.  Territoriea  of  1841.    Total  .... 

Ditto  tvithout  India  and  the\ 

United  Kingdom J 

Tropical  territory    

Ditto  without  India    

India 

United  Kingdom 

Cajiada  and  Newfoundland    ... 
Australia  and  New  Zealand   ... 

Cape  and  Natal 

West  Indies,  &c 

Ceylon 

B.  Total,  including  additions    .... 

Ditto  without  India  and   the'\ 

United  Kingdom J 

Temperate  territories 

Ditto  without  United  Kingdom 

Tropical  territories 

Ditto  withokut  India    

Soulli  Africa     


Ueliitivc  inert ;is 
of  populiition 
(1841  =  100). 


1881. 


1911. 


137 

340 

135 
254 
133 
130 
329 
1,291 
484: 

ir>8 

285 

151 

340 

149 

442 
150 
270 

682 


168 

567 

161 
361 
15S 
169 
542 
2,561 
1,076 
248 
423 

206 

1,309 

205 

778 

202 

1,6W 

3,337 


rcisons  per  aquure  mile. 


1831. 


1911. 


23-8 

0-62 

130 

14-8 
144 
221 
0-3.-3 
0-07 
11 
60 
38 

23-8 

0-62 

41 
0-25 
130 
14-8 
11 


32-7 

2-10 

175 
37o 

192 

287 
1-20 
0-90 
5-4 

101 

109 

34-5 

2I1) 

61 
112 
160 
372 
6  t 


401 

3-28 

209 
53-4 
229 
372 
1-99 
1-79 
11-9 
149 
161 

36-9 


8-4 
1-96 
112 
270 
65 


We  can  thus  appreciate  the  position  occupied  l)y  India  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  enormous  aggregate  population 
of  the  Empire,  as  now  constituted,  an  aggregate  which  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
earth.     India   alone   contained   about  85  per  cent,   of  the  British 
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subjects  of  1841,  and  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
other  countries,  it  accounts  for  no  less  than  three-quarters.  Taken 
together  with  this  country,  it  left,  in  18-il,  only  a  little  over  2  per 
cent,  in  the  rest,  a  proportion  which  now  stands  at  14  per  cent. 
The  specific  population,  too,  or  the  number  of  persons  per  square 
mile,  is  similarly  affected  by  the  exclusion  of  these  two  countries,  as 
they  are  the  only  two,  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller  territories 
of  Ceylon  and  the  West  Indies,  which  support  more  than  100  to  the 
mile.  In  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  including  the  two  last-mentioned 
units,  the  corresponding  number  was  only  o'58  in  1841,  2-67  in 
1891,  and  6-20  according  to  the  latest  estimate.  Putting  the  case 
in  absolute,  instead  of  proportional,  numbers,  the  population  of 
the  Empire  outside  India  and  this  kingdom  in  1841  was  about 
4,500,000;  in  1885,  it  was  15,000,000  and  a  little  over;  but  by 
the  end  of  the  period  with  which  I  am  dealing  it  had  risen  to 
58,500,000. 

A  glance  at  Table  III  will  show  this  preponderance  of  the  two 
exceptional  populations  in  another  light.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
the  geographical  distriljution  of  the  increase  of  population  since 
1841,  including  that  of  the  territories  added  since  that  date.  It  will 
be  seen  that  no  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  increase  of  21 5*5  millions 
appertain  to  India,  by  virtue  of  annexation  or  of  internal  growth. 
The  growth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mother  Country  accounts  for 
8 "5  per  cent.,  leaving  only  one-fourth  for  the  rest  of  the  territories, 
half  of  which  accrued  in  Tropical  Africa. 


Table  III. — Ocographical  distribution  of  tJte  increase  in  population. 


Couiitiv. 


Increase  of  po]iul;ilion, 
iu  thousands. 


(18-tl) 
jcrowth. 


acquisition. 


Percentage  on  total  increase. 


By 
'rowtli. 


By 

acquisition. 


Total. 


United  Kingdom 

Canada    

Australia..!.. 

South  Africa 

Tropical  Africa  ... 

West  Indies    

The  Far  East 

Ceylon 

India    

Others 


Total 


Temperate  ... 

Tropical  

Sub-tropical 


18,386 
6,055 
5,302 
2,266 

804 
1,308 

519 

3,125 

100,662 

107 


5,287 
25,574 

3,055 

42,117 
947 


18, 
6. 
5 
7, 
26 
1 
3 
3 
142 
1 


386 
055 
302 
553 
378 
,308 
.574 
,125 
,779 
054 


i3»>534 


29,850 

106,418 

2,266 


76,980 


215,514 


262 
71,431 

5,287 


30,112 

177,849 
7,553 


8-53 
2-81 
2-46 
1-05 
0-37 
0-61 
0-24 
1-45 
46-71 
0-05 


64-28 


13-85 

49-38 

105 


— 

8-53 

— 

2-81 

— 

2-46 

2-45 

3-50 

11-87 

12-24 

— 

0-61 

1-41 

1-65 

— 

1-45 

19-54 

66-25 

0-45 

0-50 

35'72 


0-12 

3314 

2-46 


100-00 


13-97 

82-52 

3-51 
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This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  all-important  question  of 
climate.  In  1841,  82  per  cent,  of  the  area  lay  within  the  temperate 
zone,  whilst  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  dwelt  in  the  tropics. 
By  1911,  annexation  or  the  extension  of  protective  suzerainty  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  had  reduced  the  former  proportion  to 
62  per  cent.,  but  the  population  of  the  temperate  countries 
remained  steady  at  14  per  cent.,  and  the  ratio  of  the  tropical 
population  fell  to  84.  The  tropical  area,  however,  rose  from  16  to 
28.  The  remainder,  representing  2  per  cent,  of  the  area  and 
II  per  cent,  of  the  population,  constitutes  a  mid-way  zone  which 
had  risen  into  prominence  during  the  interval.  This  region,  which 
is  confined  to  South  Africa,  I  have  called  sub-tropical,  because  though 
the  climate  is  temperate,  and  thus  adapted  to  colonisation  by 
Europeans,  the  existence  of  a  numerically  larger  coloured  population 
places  the  Avhite  minority  in  a  dominating  position  over  a  lower  civili- 
sation, and  precludes,  accordingly,  the  development  of  the  country 
as  an  exclusively  white  man's  heritage,  like  Canada  and  Australia. 
The  general  increase  of  population  in  the  two  main  regions  has  been 
on  luuch  the  same  lines  as  that  already  described.  Including  India 
and  this  country,  the  tropical  and  the  temperate  possessions  have 
respectively  doubled  their  population.  In  1841  the  weight  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  equivalent  to  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the 
zone  to  which  it  appertains,  but  in  1911,  before  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  younger  communities,  it  had  fallen  to  77.  In  this  case  the 
addition  to  the  area  was  insignificant.  In  the  tropics,  on  the 
contrary,  as  in  South  Africa,  the  extension  was  large.  India,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  covered  89  per  cent,  of  the  tropical  area, 
but  though,  by  annexation,  &c.,  it  had  expanded  by  48  per  cent, 
before  1911,  its  proportion  to  the  total  had  receded  to  56  per  cent. 
It  retained,  nevertheless,  over  89  per  cent,  of  the  tropical  population 
as  compared  with  nearly  99  in  1841.  If  we  exclude,  as  before, 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  temperate  category,  the  rate  of 
increase  rises  to  678  per  cent,  over  the  population  of  1841  ;  and  the 
similar  withdrawal  of  India  from  the  tropical  total  raises  the  rate 
to  no  less  than  1,590  per  cent.  We  thus  find  that  to-day  our 
population  of  4187  millions  comprises  45-2  in  the  Motherland, 
i3'5  millions  in  other  temperate  countries;  nearly  8  millions,  chiefly 
coloured,  in  South  Africa,  and  352  coloured  millions  in  the  tropics, 
of  whom  37-2  are  outside  India,  principally  in  Africa,  on  "  claims 
"  pegged  out  for  posterity." 

We  can  now  pass  on  to  the  connection  of  the  racial  factor  with 
the  forms  of  government  by  which  British  rule  is  maintained  over 
this  motley  multitude.  The  grouping  adopted  in  Table  IV  is  based 
upon  the  facts  of  to-day,  irrespective  of  changes  which  may  have 
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taken  place  since  1841.  The  first  group  is  that  of  the  Dominions,  or 
self-governing  communities.  Next  come  the  Crown  Colonies,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  islands  and  coast  settlements,  appropriated,  very 
largely  in  the  earlier  days  of  British  enterprise,  under  an  almost 
instinctive  appreciation  of  the  value  to  a  maritime  nation  of  points 
of  vantage  in  the  sea  or  at  the  mouth  of  estuaries ;  an  instinct  which 
gives  point  to  a  favourite  anecdote  of  Napoleon  of  an  English 
nobleman  who,  visiting  Venice  for  the  first  time,  tasted  the  water, 
and  finding  it  to  be  salt,  exclaimed  with  unaff"ected  but  gratified 
surpi-ise  that  the  place  must  be  British.  India,  as  a  Dependency, 
has  been  placed  under  the  head  of  Crown  Colonies,  though,  as 
shown  above,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  it  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
remaining  class  is  that  of  the  Protectorates,  a  term  of  comparatively 
modern  and  somewhat  special  application.  I  have  not,  therefore, 
included  under  it  the  Indian  States  under  their  own  chieftains,  their 
relations  with  the  paramount  power  being  very  different  from  those 
of  the  rest. 

Table  IV. — Climatic  and  political  distribution. 


1841. 

1881. 

1911. 

Area. 

Population 

Area.         Population 

Area. 

Populiilion. 

A.  Temperate 

6,974,007 

6,967,369 
6,638 

209,356 

209,356 

1,343,278 

1,194,130 
149,148 

28,560 

28,414 
146 

233 

233 

174,428 

172,222 
2,206 

6,977,591      42.540 

6,977,591 

6,967,869 
6,638 
3,584 

1,204,368 

479,.500 

10,293 

714,575 

3,149,284 

1,766,597 

250,985 

1,131,702 

58,672 

Dominions    

6,967,369 
6,638 
3,584 

249,544 

239,251 
10,293 

1.638,210 

1,477,836 
160,374 

42,170 
184 
186 

1,592 

1,432 
160 

261,984 

256,021 
5,963 

58,157 

Crown  Colonies 

Protectorates 

B.  Sub-Tropical 

254 
261 

7,786 

Dominions  

5,733 

280 

1,773 

Crown  Colony    

Protectorates 

0.  Tropical 

India    

352,277 

315,001 

Crown  Colonies 

Protectorates  

9,127 
28,149 

Total,  Dominions  

,,       Crown  Colonies 

,,       Protectorates  ... 

India    

7,176,725 

155,786 

1,194,130 

28,647 
2,352 

172,222 

7,206,620 

177,305 

3,584 

1,477,836 

43,602 

6,307 

186 

256,021 

7,446,869 

267,916 

1,849,.S61 

1 ,766,597 

63,890 

9,661 

30,183 

.Sl.T   001 

Total 

8,526,641 

203,221 

8,865,345   306,116 

11,331,243   418,735 

The  expansion  of  these  groups  of  territory  respectively  must  be 
dealt  with  very  briefly.  The  Dominions,  being  mainly  in  the 
temperate  zone,  where  extension  of  territory  is — to  put  it  mildly — 
improbable,  have  increased  their  population  ninefold,  counting  the 
recent  incorporation  of  South  African  States,  and  omitting  the 
Mother  Country.     The  Crown  Colonies  have  received  considerable 
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additions  in  area,  amounting  to  over  70  per  cent.,  in  the  South  Seas 
and  in  the  South  and  West  of  Africa,  and,  including  the  new- 
territories,  have  trebled  their  population,  without  considering  the 
moderate  relative  increase  of  the  millions  of  India.  The  Pro- 
tectorates, noAv  estimated  to  have  a  population  of  over  30  millions, 
on  an  area  of  nearly  1,850,000  square  miles,  are  a  new  feature  in  the 
Imperial  balance-sheet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus,  Rhodesia 
and  Bechuana,  are  all  within  the  tropics.  In  round  luimljers,  apart 
from  the  Mother  Country,  187  millions  are  under  self-government ; 
half  that  population  immediately  under  the  direct  administration 
of  the  Crown;  315  millions  under  the  Goveinmcnt  of  India; 
and  the  rest  equally  dependent,  under  other  forms,  upon  the  pro- 
tection, care,  and  developing  impetus  for  which  we  have  made 
ourselves  responsible. 

The  expansion  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace  is  remarkable, 
not  merely  for  its  magnitude,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  land  and 
people,  but  even  more  for  its  diversity,  its  enormous  range  of  ^videly- 
difFering  conditions,  each  involving  its  own  momentous  and  difficult 
questions  of  administration  or  Imperial  relations.  With  such 
questions  this  Paper  is  not  concerned,  but  in  bringing  it  to  a  con- 
clusion I  will  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  that  factor  in  the  position 
towards  which  our  interest  and  attention  cannot  but  be  specially 
directed  at  this  moment — which  suggested,  indeed,  the  title  of  the 
Paper — and  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  two  features  in 
the  subject  which  I  have  tried  to  place  in  the  strongest  relief,  viz., 
the  additions,  great  in  both  number  and  extent,  to  our  Dependencies 
in  the  Tropics,  and,  again,  the  increase  and  development  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  overseas.  The  latter  have  grown,  indeed,  into 
vigorous  Nationalities,  with  every  sign  of  still  more  marked  advance 
in  power  and  prosperity.  In  their  present  stage,  however,  they  are 
not,  in  a  political  sense,  among  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  to  their  position  in  the  Empire  that  they  owe  their  security 
and  independence.  Still  more  forcibly  is  this  the  case  with  the 
races  less  advanced,  materially,  morally  and  intellectually,  and 
less  progressive  in  temperament,  whom  it  is  our  endeavour 
to  inspire  with  full  Tconfidence  in  the  power  and  will  of  the 
Empire  to  defend  them  against  aggression  from  outside,  "  pacisque 
"  imponere  morem"  at  home.  India,  again,  with  its  ancient  and 
elaborate  civilisation,  is  now,  even  more  than  when  Lord  Derby 
spoke  the  words  half  a  century  ago,  "a  great  glory,  a  great 
"  responsibility,  and  a  great  danger "  to  the  Empire,  without 
the  protection  of  which  invasion  and  anarchy  would  again  be  its 
portion.  The  key  of  the  Empire  is  thus  still  here,  at  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  but  in  a  wider  sense  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  in 
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mind  when  he  used  this  phrase.  Dependence  is  a  tie  neither 
inspiring  nor  permanent;  but  what  is  taking  place  in  our  midst 
to-day,  and  will  be  made  even  more  manifest  in  the  great  ceremonies 
of  next  week,  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  bond  between  us  and 
our  fellow-subjects  across  the  seas  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
the  knowledge  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  Empire  are 
behind  them  in  times  of  stress.  The  Dominions  wax  greater,  richer 
and  stronger,  but  the  nearer  they  approach  the  level  of  the  Mother- 
land, the  higher  the  value  they  place  upon  what  they  have  not, 
cannot  have,  and  for  which  they  can  get  no  substitute — that  never- 
dying  epitome  of  the  traditions,  might  and  glory  of  the  Empire,  the 
Crown  of  all  the  Britains.  To  the  rest,  not  of  our  own  or  kindred 
race,  forms  of  government  are  abstractions  which  make  no  appeal  to 
them,  but  a  Personality,  permanent  and  above  all  local  authorities, 
who  come  and  go,  is  understood  by  all.  I  myself  know  the  deep 
personal  reverence  in  which  our  late  Queen  was  held  by  all  classes 
in  India.  Onlj''  last  week,  too,  I  heard  from  one  of  our  visitors  from 
South  Africa  how,  when  peace  was  declared,  the  portrait  of  Her  late 
Majesty  was  hung  by  the  burgher's  wife  alongside  that  of  their 
earlier  idol,  the  Queen  of  Holland,  whilst  the  Boer  members  of  a 
League  of  Conciliation,  who  had  demurred  to  any  title  involving 
the  then  moot  terms  of  loyalty  or  patriotism,  accepted  with  accla- 
mation that  of  Victoria.  The  individual,  no  doubt,  counted  for 
much  in  these  instances,  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  same 
appreciation  will  be  felt  towards  Her  successors. 

We  should  realise,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  merely  to  witness  a 
magnificent  pageant  that  our  fellow  subjects  have  come  amongst  us 
from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  nor,  on  our  parts,  that  it  is  simply  a 
tribute  of  the  respect  we  feel  towards  the  great  Personality  on  the 
Throne,  or  the  verbal  testimony  to  His  woild-wide  heritage,  but  the 
recognition  of  a  vital  fact  in  Imperial  politics,  the  living  symbol  of 
the  unity  of  the  Empire,  to  which  we  give  expression  when  we  pray 
for  the  "  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of  our  Sovereign  and  His 
Dominions." 


Proceedings  on  June  13. 


The  President,  as  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  Athelstane  Baines,  said  the  Paper  was  a  record  of  the  marvellous 
growth  and  development  of  their  Empire  during  the  last  seventy 
years ;  and  what  was  most  satisfactory  was,  that  while  the  popula- 
tion under  the  British  flag  had  so  very  largely  increased  in  numbers. 
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there  had  also  been  a  great  increase  in  prospei-ity  and  comfort,  and 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which  were  inhabited  l)y  coloured 
races  they  had,  during  that  period,  succeeded  in  introducing  forms 
of  government  and  of  legishition  which  were  compatible  with  the 
ideals  of  humanity  and  of  civilisation.    AVhat  was  very  wonderful  was 
not  so  m\;ch  the  extent  and  ])opulation  of  the  British  Empire  as  the 
small  size  of  the  Islands  which  were  the  nursery  of  the  Bi-itish  race, 
and  from  which  that   great  I^mpire  had  sprung.     It  was   hardly 
possible  to  realise  that  out  of   so  small  an  area  there  had   l)een 
created  an  Empire  with  the  largest  and  most  varied  po])ulation  of 
which  history  had  any  record.     There  was  one  point  in  the  Paper 
which  required  emphasis.     Sir  Athelstane  Baines  had  pointed  out 
how  rapid   in    recent  years   had    been    the   growth   of   the  white 
population  in   India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.     Looking  back 
upon  their  history  and  at  the  forms  of  competition  to  which  they 
were  now  subject,  had  they  not  got  near  to  the  end  of  the  advantages 
which  their  insular  position  gave  them  over  their  other  competitors  ? 
There  was  truth  in  the  anecdote  vSir  Athelstane  related  of  Napoleon 
— that  an  English  nolileraan  thought  that  wherever  the  water  tasted 
salt,   there  the  British    flag  was  supreme ;    and,   no  doubt,   in   the 
old  days,  when  they  had  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world  and  the 
greatest  number  of  maritime  ships,  it  was  easier  for  them  with  those 
advantages  to  get  access  to  coasts  or  remote  countries,  and  thus 
they  obtained  a  great  and  almost  unique  commerce  as  compared 
with  other  nations.     But  of  recent  years  the  enormous  development 
of  railroads  had  given  Continental  nations  an  advantage  over  them, 
who  were  in  an  island  surrounded  by  the  sea.     Pekin  and  Lisbon 
were  now  practically  connected   by  railways,  and  that  process  of 
extension  was  going  on  all  over  the  world ;   and  so  it  seemed  to 
him  that  these  great  nations  who  were  living  on  the  Continent — 
which  was  thus  1)ecoming  more  and  more  linked  up  by  railways, 
and   brought    more    personally  into  contact  in  A'arious  ways — had 
advantages  over  them  who  were  cooped  up  in  a  comparatively  small 
place,  and  that  an  island.     Therefore,  he  did  not  think  the}'  could 
possibly  contemplate   in    the   future   that   the   population  of   this 
country  would  grow  with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity  as  in  the 
past.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  great  countries  of  almost 
unlimited    territory — Canada,    South   Africa,    and    Australia — the 
advantages  of  railway  expansion  Avould,  and  must,  add  rapidly  to 
their  population ;   and,  therefore,  the  advantages  those  who  Avere 
situated  on  great  continents  might  get  from  the  multiplication  of  rail- 
roads were  advantages  in  which  their  friends  in  Canada,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa  would  equally  participate.     There  was  another  matter 
which    he  thought  was  a  subject   for   great   congratulation — that 
medical  science  and  research  had  now  so  successfully  dealt  with 
various  tropical  diseases  that  parts  of  the  globe  which  previously 
were  considered  uninhabital)le  by  white  people  were  now  innnune 
from  many  of  the  terrible  diseases  that  were  associated  with  them. 
This   record   of   growth    was   wonderful   in    itself,  but   what   was 
perhaps    even    more   wonderful   was   that   the  inhabitants   of    the 
different   parts   of    the   British   Empire,   situated   in   localities   so 
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different  from  one  another,  and  having,  necessarily,  different 
interests  owing  to  the  very  different  environments  in  which  they 
were  located,  should  still  desire  to  be  connected  with  the  mother 
country,  and  decade  by  decade  should  show  that  they  more  and 
more  appreciated  that  tie.  Sir  Athelstane  Baines  was  right  in 
sayino"  that  the  great  ceremony  which  was  to  take  place  next  week, 
however  magnificent  it  might  seem,  was  really  an  outward  symbol 
of  the  unity  and  the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
owed  much  to  their  last  two  Sovereigns.  Queen  Victoria  did  an 
inestimable  service  to  the  Throne.  She  gave  it  character  and 
efficiency.  Her  son  followed  well  in  her  footsteps,  and  clothed  the 
Crown  with  popularity.  They  had  now  a  young  couple  on  the 
Throne  who  during  the  short  time  that  they  had  occupied  their 
exalted  position  had  shown  great  capacity  and  a  tendency  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  own  immediate  predecessors.  It  was 
remarkable  that  the  more  democratic  the  British  Empire  became 
(and  the  growth  of  democracy  was  uncjuestionable)  the  more  power 
the  Throne  acquired  as  an  instrument  of  unification  and  consolidation 
of  those  territories  in  which  that  democratic  feeling  prevailed. 
Sir  Athelstane  Baines  had  put  before  them,  as  it  were  statistically, 
what  a  splendid  symbol  the  Coronation  would  be  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  residing  in  the  British  Empire ;  and  they  would  hope 
that  the  illustrious  couple  then  enthroned  would  for  many  many 
years  occupy  their  place,  and  thus  add  to  that  growing  sense  of 
unity  and  consolidation  which  was  the  foundation  and  the  strength 
of  their  Empire. 

Major  Craigie,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  had 
more  than  one  reason  for  cordially  thanking  Sir  Athelstane  Baines, 
Avho  had  put  his  subject  into  clearer  and  better  shape  than  could 
have  been  done  when,  in  a  Presidential  Address,  something  like 
ten  years  ago,  he  (the  speaker)  dealt,  but  not  in  so  ambitious  a 
manner,  with  the  extension  of  the  British  Empire  as  compared 
with  the  extension  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  If  there  had 
been  an  opportunity  for  discussing  it  he  should  have  liked  to 
have  asked  his  good  colleague  for  more  details  with  reference  to  the 
area,  at  the  very  earliest  period,  at  the  top  of  the  column  in 
Table  I.  For  at  the  time  of  his  former  attempt  to  inquire  into  this 
matter,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  defective  statistics  to  which  he  had 
referred,  he  was  disposed  to  put  the  total  area  of  the  then  Empire 
at  a  somewhat  lower  figure  than  the  8h  millions  of  sc{uare  miles 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  table.  He  was  sure  they  all  felt  they 
owed  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  treat  they  had  had,  and  for  the 
suggestive  record  of  figures,  which  would  bear  fruit  later  when  they 
had  time  to  consider  them. 

The  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society ; — 

John  Blue.  i  John  Rowland. 

H.  Percy  Monckton,  |  Clement  R.  Stiles. 
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EECEPTION   BY  THE   PRESIDENT,   COUNCIL,    AND 
OFFICERS. 

In  accordance  with  the  announcement  wliich  appeared  in  the  Journal 
last  month,  the  President,  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society  were 
"  at  home  "  to  Fellows  and  their  friends  at  the  Society's  house  on 
June  13.  A  number  of  visitors  from  the  Dominions  were  present, 
and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  ladies.  The  ordinaiy  asj)ect  of 
the  offices  and  the  library  was  transformed  by  floral  decorations, 
which,  together  with  the  bright  sunshine,  the  dresses  of  the  ladies, 
and  the  delightful  view  of  the  Embankment  Gardens,  must  have 
removed  from  the  minds  of  visitors  the  persistent  suspicion  that 
statistics  are  necessarily  dull  and  call  for  a  dingy  environment.  It  is 
at  least  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  display  of  calc\ilating  machines 
which  had  been  arranged  for  the  occasion  attracted  the  close  attention 
of  the  visitors. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  was  held  after  the  reception,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  when  Sir  J.  Athelstane  Baines 
gave  his  address,  "  Under  the  Crown,"  which  appears  on  page  787. 
He  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  paper  with  some  remarks  on  the 
unusual  character  of  the  day's  proceedings,  observing  that  the  ladies 
who  were  present  were  asked  to  visit  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
in  its  home  in  order  to  see  them  at  work  with  the  instruments 
of  their  trade.  This  statement  was,  however,  demurred  to  by  the 
President,  who  declared,  amid  laughter,  that  he  thought  there  was 
hardly  a  single  Fellow  who,  put  before  one  of  those  "  wonderful, 
uncanny  instruments,"  would,  in  spite  of  their  infallibility,  have 
arrived  at  results  which  were  compatible  with  the  accepted  rules  of 
mathematics. 

The  following  is  the  list  and  description  of  the  mechanical 
appliances  exhibited,  for  the  loan  of  which  the  Society  is  indebted 
to  those  whose  names  are  given.  An  exjilanation  of  the  machine 
and  its  mode  of  working  was  in  most  cases  given  hy  skilled 
attendants  in  charge  of  them : — 

The   "  Classicompteur "   Printing  Machines.      {The  JAbrary 
Bureau,  Ltd.,  4,  Checqjside,  E.G.) 

The  Classicompteur  Printing'  Machine,  invented  by 
Monsieur  Lucien  March,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  de  la 
Statistique  Generale  de  la  France,  has  been  used  by  his 
department  for  tabulating-  the  Census  returns  and  for 
compiling  statistics  required  by  Government  departments 
and  large  commercial  enterprises.  The  unit  i)riuciple  of 
recording  information  is  of  great  advantage  in  connection 
with  this  tabulator,  as  a  preliminary  sorting  of  the  cards  or 
slips  can  be  made  into  main  classes.  The  keys  of  the 
Classicompteur  are  then  blocked  off  into  separate  gronps, 
as  for  instance,  a  given  number  of  keys  may  be  reserved 
for   nationality,   another   set   for   profession,   another   for 
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age,  etc.  The  information  is  then  recorded  by  merely 
depressing:  the  Iveys.  and  when  all  the  information  contained 
on  one  card  or  slip  has  been  transferred  to  the  tabulator,  a 
lever  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  machine  is  depressed, 
thereby  releasing  the  keys  and  causing  the  numbering 
machine  to  advance  one  point.  When  a  tabulation  is  com- 
pleted for  a  certain  section,  a  movable  frame  is  brought 
down  over  the  keys  and  an  impression  obtained  of  the  record 
on  the  I'aper  that  is  wound  round  the  rollers.  The  machine 
has  an  attachment  for  controlling  the  work  done  by  the 
operators,  which  registers  the  number  of  sheets  that  have 
been  read.  This  checking  device  consists  of  a  roll  of  pajjer 
that  is  automatically  perforated  at  the  time  the  lever 
is  depressed.  The  perforations  for  a  given  record  appear 
in  a  straight  line,  and  to  check  this  the  perforations  are 
passed  through  an  apparatus  devised  for  the  puipose,  in 
front  of  a  scale  rule  which  is  marked  off  to  correspond 
with  the  readings  required.  The  perforations  appearing  at 
the  edge  of  the  scale  rule  can  then  be  examined  and 
translated  into  their  proper  n)eaning  ;  and  in  this  way  any 
given  batch  of  cards  can  be  analysed  and  the  work  duly 
checked. 

The  machme  presents  the  great  advantage  that  the 
results  are  obtained  by  one  handling  of  the  cards,  and  that 
once  the  information  is  recorded  on  the  tabulator,  it  is 
automatically  printed  on  the  sheets,  thereb}'  avoiding 
all  errors  of  transcription.  The  work  is  done  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity,  and  an  expert  girl  can  transcribe  1,200 
slips  an  hour  after  a  few  weeks'  work,  and  from  1,500 
to  2,000  per  hour  at  the  end  of  a  few  months.  It  is 
possible  to  correct  any  mistake  before  the  lever  is 
depressed.  For  statistics  requiring  a  great  number  of 
entries  two  or  three  machines  can  be  used  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Tate  Improved  Avithmo meter,  1903  Patent.     {Mr.  J.  IT. 
Steioard,  406,  Strand,  W.G.,  and  447,  West  Strand,  W.C.) 

This  machine  is  of  a  well-known  pattern.  The 
multiplicand  is  set  by  moving  indices  in  the  nine  slots  on 
the  fixed  plate.  A  lever  fixed  on  the  left  has  to  be  set  to 
indicate  multiplication  or  division  :  on  the  right  are  the 
driving  handle  and  a  lever  for  clearing  products  and 
quotients.  The  machine  is  made  in  two  sizes,  for  16 
figure  and  20  figure  products  respectively. 

Lay  ton's  Improved  Arithmometer,  1911.     {Messrs.  0.  and  E. 
Layton,  56,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.) 

This  machine  is  based  on  the  Tate  Arithmometer,  1908 
model,  which  is  still  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Layton,  but 
several  improvements  have  been  made  therein.  The 
regulator  can  be  controlled  by  the  right  hand  or  foot,  as 
well  as  by  the  left  hand  as  hitherto.      The  markers  can  be 
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cleared  to  zero  simultaneously  by  means  of  a  button,  and 
the  figures  of  the  multiplicand  .'ire  indicated  in  show  holes, 
as  well  as  by  the  markers.  Sliding  pointers  show  the 
decimal  point  in  lieu  of  the  pegs  formerly  employed.  A 
foot  treadle  can  be  supplieil  for  moving  the  slide,  so  as  to 
free  the  left  hand  for  attending  to  the  regulator. 

The  "Milliouaire"  Calculating  Macliine.  (Constructed  hy 
0.  Steigcr,  Zurich.  Lent  by  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company.) 

For  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  or  division. 
When  set  at  multiplication  or  division,  the  "  Millionaiie  " 
acts  as  a  tiue  multiplying  machine,  one  turn  of  the  handle 
only  being  necessary  to  effect  the  multiplication  by  any 
digit  (1  to  9)  of  the  jumiber  set  up  on  the  sliding  markers. 
During  the  turn  of  the  handle  the  product  slide  moves 
automatically  one  place  to  the  left  into  position  for  the 
multiplication  by  the  next  figure  (of  lower  order).  Il  will 
be  observed  that  the  multiplication  by  any  digit  is  effected 
in  two  stages.  Thus  if  8  fives  are  set  \x\)  by  the  sliding 
markers  and  the  left-hand  indicator  placed  at  five,  the  first 
portion  of  the  turn  of  the  handle  brings  up  8  twos  on  the 
slide;  then, as  the  handle  continues  to  turn,  the  slide  moves 
one  place  to  the  left  and  8  fives  appear,  being  added  on  to 
the  twos  already  on  the  slide,  in  proper  sequence,  with  the 
exception  of  the  five  at  the  extreme  right.  The  machine, 
in  fact,  has  collated  the  results  of  eight  multiplications 
of  5  by  5,  the  tens  appearing  first  and  then  the  units. 
Divisio)!  is  the  reverse  of  multiplication.  The  machine  may 
be  made  to  act  precisely  like  the  "Thomas"'  type  of 
arithmometer  by  setting  the  left-hand  indicator  at  1  and  the 
right-hand  indicator  at  addition  (for  multiplication)  or  at 
subtraction  for  division,  and  then  turning  the  handle 
as  many  times  as  is  necessary  for  each  digit  of  the 
multiplier  (or  quotient).  In  this  position  the  slide  does  not 
move  automatically. 

T.I.M.  ("  Time  is  Money  ")  Machine.  {Constructed  hy  Zudwif/ 
Spitz  and  Co.,  Berlin.  Lent  hy  the  Prudential  Assurance 
Company.) 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  "Thomas"  Aritlnnometer. 
Built  up  on  a  solid  metal  bnse  without  any  wooden  casing, 
it  is  (Stronger  and  more  silent  in  working  than  the  usual 
models.  Several  minor  improvements  have  been  effected, 
tendhig  to  greater  smoothness  and  accuracy  of  working, 
notably  a  locking  arrangement  of  the  carrying  mechanism, 
which  also  is  providec'  with  an  improved  type  of  spring. 
The  makers  claim  that  the  form  of  bevel  they  have  adopted 
prevents  any  tendency  to  jump  the  slide.  Any  of  the 
series  of  figure  results  may  be  brought  to  zeros  by  one 
pressure  on  a  lever. 
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Bruiisviga  Type  Calculator.  {Designed  hy  Strasser  and  Rohde. 
Manufactured  hj  W.  F.  Stanley  and  Co.,  4  and  5,  Great 
Turnstile,  High  Holhorn,  W.C.    Lent  ly  Mr.  S.  Eosenbaum.) 

For  multiplication,  division,  addition,  or  subtraction. 
Gives  results  to  sixteen  figures.  Specially  adapted  for 
actuarial  work,  aud  for  a  series  of  arithmetical  operatious 
involving  common  multiplier  or  common  divisor. 

The  Brunsviga  Calculating  Machines.  {Messrs.  Grimme, 
Na talis  and  Co.  British  Agency:  W.  H.  Colt,  Hornsly 
House,  75b,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C.) 

The  Brunsviga  Calculating  Machine  developed  from  the 
Odhner  multiplying,  dividing,  adding  and  subtracting 
engine,  license  to  work  which  was  acquired  by  Messrs. 
Grimme,  Natalis  &  Company,  Brunswick. 

In  the  early  desigti  the  levers  were  not  locked  when  in 
use,  but  this  is  now  done.  The  reverse  movement  is  made 
by  merely  turning  the  handle  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Overturns  can  be  corrected.  The  carriage  slides  on 
runners  and  is  not  lifted. 

(a)  The  Standard  Model. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  the  Miniature  Brunsviga, 
is  the  lightest  model.  It  is  built,  as  are  most  models,  in 
at  least  two  capacities  : — The  A  capacity  with  18  product 
holes,  10  quotient  holes,  9  levers;  the  B  capacity  with  13 
product  holes,  8  quotient  holes,  9  levers. 

(J)  The  Miniature  Standard. 

A  replica  of  the  Standard  type  in  miniature.  It  is 
one-third  of  the  size,  and  weighs  only  7^  lbs.  This  little 
machine  is  noiseless. 

(c)  The  New  Model  J. 

This  machine  has  lengthened  ivory  setting  levers  to 
facilitate  speed  in  setting,  and  registers  brought  into 
line  of  sight.  In  the  third  register  the  figures  appear 
simultaneously  as  they  are  set  up.  The  setting  locks  at 
beginning  of  operation.  As  a  development  of  this  design 
— in  a  model  styled  "  H " — the  second  multiplier  was 
introduced  to  act  in  two  ways,  one  to  show  in  white 
figures  always  the  exact  meaning  of  a  shortened  multiplier, 
and,  when  desired,  to  allow  of  the  multipliers  being  added 
together  automatically,  while  still  giving  a  separate 
register  for  the  check  of  each  multiplier  being  added  in. 

{d)  The  N  Model. — Continued  Multiplication  Type. 

In  order  to  save  the  re-setting  of  figures,  a  product  can 
be  automatically  thrown  up  on  the  figure  plate  of  the  N. 
model  for  further  multiplication — as  in  the  case  of  raising 
figures  to  any  desired  power,  etc.  In  this  machine  the 
visibility  register  is  at  the  top  of  the  case. 
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(e)  The  Aritlimotype. — Kecordin^  Calculator. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  is  tlie  first  machine  to  record 
multiplications  and  divisions  as  well  as  addition  and 
subtractions  on  paper.  Prinlinp:  is  automatic  and  simul- 
taneous with  the  working;  of  the  machine.  Either  the 
factors  only  or  operation  in  detail  can  be  .shown,  and  if 
desired  the  printing  mechani.sm  can  be  shut  off  entirely. 
Like  Model  N,  the  Arithmntype  automatically  transfers 
products  to  the  figure  plate  for  further  multiplications. 

Xo.  1  Elliot-Fisher  Writing- Adding  Machine.  {The  Elliot- 
Fisher  Writing-Addivg  Machitus,  75,  Cannon  Street,  E.G.) 
This  machine  has  a  flat  platen  in  place  of  the  cylindrical 
one  common  to  the  ordinary  form  of  typewriter,  and  by 
means  of  this  flat  platen  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  write 
direct  into  an  ordinary  bound  book.  It  will  manifold  up  to 
20  copies  at  one  operation,  giving  tlu;  information  required 
on  each  copy,  and  will  add  in  sterling  or  decimal  curiency. 
weights  and  measures,  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  etc.,  et<-.,  as 
may  be  necessar}-,  the  figures  being  automatically  added 
up  as  they  are  written  in  the  ordinary  way  witli  the 
machine. 

Xo.  2  24-inch  ]\Iachine. 

This  po.«sesses  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  No.  1 
except  that  the  macliine  on  show  will  not  be  designed  for 
writing  into  bound  books,  although  it  may  be  obtained  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  being  exhibited  on  account  of  its 
usefulness  for  statistical  purposes,  as  it  will  add  in  any 
number  of  columns  up  to  22.  The  machine  on  exhibition 
shows  additions  being  made  in  twelve  columi:s,  the  registers 
being  of  varying  capacities  up  to  eight  figuies  in  the 
pounds. 

The  Eemington-Wahl  Typewriter  Adding  Machine.    {Reming- 
ton Typevjritcr  Comimny,  100,  Gracecliurcli  Street,  E.C.) 

It  is  claimed  for  this  machine  that  it  is  the  first  practical 
machine  constructed  to  write,  add,  and  subtract.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  eleven  numer.,al  keys  oidy,  and  the  ordinary 
typewriter  keyboard.  The  machine  checks  its  own  additions 
and  subtractions,  as  well  as  the  operator's  copying  of  the 
figures,  thus  limit ing  liability  to  error.  When  the  totals 
are  written  the  machine  clears  automatically  and  is  ready 
for  the  next  work. 

The  Burrougiis  Adding  and  Listing  Machines.     {Burroughs 
Adding  Mocliinc,  Limited,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.) 

{(()  Xine  -  Column     Burroughs     Duplex     ^Machine,    with 
ordinary  l"i:^-inch  Paper  Carriage. 

This  machine  is  capable  of  carrying  two  separate  and 
distinct  lists  of  a  maximum  capacity  of  £909,99!)  19s.  lid 
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Tlie  two  sets  of  accumulators  are  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  and  the  position  of  a  small  lever  (which  has  only- 
two  positions — upper  and  lower),  determines  in  which 
of  the  two  the  amount  represented  by  the  keys  depressed 
will  be  accumulated.  The  total  which  has  been  accumulated 
on  either  of  these  addino;-  counters  is  printed,  as  on  every 
other  Burroug'hs  machine,  by  simply  depressing-  the  total 
key  and  puMing  the  handle.  Designating  symbols  are 
automatically  printed  opposite  these  totals  to  show  which 
was  listed  on  the  upper  and  which  on  the  lower  counter. 
The  machine  is  so  arranged  that  a  list  of  items  may  be 
accumulated  on  one  counter,  and  automatically  transferred 
to  the  other.  Thus  several  totals  of  independent  lists  can 
be  carried  forward,  and  their  grand  total  obtained  at 
any  time. 

(/>)  Burroughs  No.  6  Electric. 

This  machine  is  the  smallest  model  of  the  Burroughs. 
It  is  made  for  speed  and  for  use  where  large  maximum 
totals  are  not  re(]uired.  It  has  a  listing  capacity  from  ^d. 
up  to  £99  195.  life?.,  and  a  totalling  capacity  from  ^d.  up  to 
£999  195.  11|(/.  This  machine  is  used  in  restaurants  and 
in  similar  businesses  where  speed  in  adding  up  sales 
dockets  and  so  on  is  mainly  desired.  Like  all  latest  pattern 
Burroughs  machines  this  is  equipped  with  keys  which 
enable  the  operator  to  list  an  amount  without  adding  it,  to 
repeat  the  listing  and  adding-  of  an  item  as  many  times 
as  required,  with  the  key  for  printing  a  carry-forward 
total,  etc. 

(c)  Fifteen-Column    Burroughs    Adding    Machine,    with 
Controllable  "  Splitting  "  Device. 

This  machine  is  equipped  with  the  device  which  allows 
the  keyboard  to  be  divided  into  several  different  sections, 
and  with  a  variety  of  capacities  in  each  section.  When  so 
divided,  an}'  section  can  be  made  additive  or  non-additive — 
that  is,  should  one  or  more  of  the  sections  be  used  for 
numbers,  a  total  of  such  section  or  sections  might  not  be 
wanted.  To  bring  into  operation  the  different  sets  of  "splits" 
or  divisions  of  the  machine,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  a 
little  indicator,  which  on  this  machine  has  six  positions.  By 
the  use  of  this  machine  several  separate  columns  of  figures 
may  be  listed  and  added  at  one  operation.  For  instance, 
in  making'  out  a  wages  sheet,  the  machine  will  list  the 
number  of  hours,  rate  and  amount  at  one  operation,  and 
when  required  will  automatically  give  the  total  of  hours  and 
amounts  columns. 

The  Comptometer.     {Felt  and  Tarrant  Manvfacturing  Com- 
2:>any,  Bank  Buildings,  Kingsumy,  W.C.) 

The  Comptometer  is  an  adding  machine  upon  which  it  is 
practical  to  multiply,  divide,  and  subtract.      It  is  claimed 
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that  it  is  twice  as  fast  as  any  other  adding-  machine,  and 
also  the  fastest  multiplying  and  dividinjw-  machine.  It  is 
key  operated,  like  a  typewriter.  P'ach  key  top  beiirs  two 
numbers  :  the  large  (ij^iiie  is  for  addition  and  mnltiplicati(  n, 
a;)d  the  small  fio-ure  (co-dig-jt)  indicates  the  power  of  that 
key  for  subtraction  and  division.  Coinpton.eters  are 
arrang-ed  for  both  decimal  and  £  a.  d.  currency.  In  the 
latter,  the  pounds  columns  being-  decimal,  this  stv'e  in 
reality  combines  the  £  .«.  d.  and  decimal  machines,  making- 
it  possible  not  only  to  a  Id  amounts  in  sterling-,  but  to  make 
all  computations  in  decimals  as  well.  The  Comptometer  is 
light,  compact,  and  noiseless. 

Professor    Selling's    Calculating    ]\facliine.      {Constructed   hy 
iMax  Ott,  Munich.     Lent  In/  Professor  Henrici,  F.R.S.) 

This  machine  differs  widely  from  other  calculators  by 
its  use  of  a  "  lazy  tongs  "  mechanism  resembling  the  lift-gale 
on  a  tube  railway  for  obtaining  the  partial  products.  As 
such  a  gate  opens  and  the  first  vertical  bar  mo\es  through 
a  distance  of,  say,  1  inch,  the  second  vertical  bar  moves 
through  2  inches,  the  third  through  3  inches,  and  so  on. 
The  distance  moved  through  by  any  vertical  bar  on  the 
gate,  is,  in  fact,  proportional  (1)  to  the  distance  through 
which  the  gate  is  opened  (the  multiplier),  and  (2)  the 
number  of  the  bar,  counting  from  the  fixed  one  (the 
multiplicand).  In  the  machine,  a  number  of  parallel  racl-s 
are  proviiled,  each  of  which  can  be  co'.ipled  to  any  one  of  the 
bars  of  the  gate  (which  is  laid  horizontally)  by  depressing 
the  corresponding  key  on  the  key-board,  and  these  racks 
transmit  the  movement  to  the  recording  wheels.  The 
carriage  of  the  tens  is  effected  continuously  by  epic\clic 
gear. 

The  Ellis  Adding  Typewriter.     {The  Ellis  Adding  Typeiuriter 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Newark,  N.J.;    6,  Lloyd's  Avenne,  E.G.) 

A  new  accounting  machine  which  writes  statements, 
accounts,  ledgers,  trial  balances,  &c.  It  adds  both  the 
debit  and  credit  columns  of  figures  at  the  same  time,  and 
automatically  prints  the  totals. 

Meteorologiecd  Statistics,  &c.     {Tjcnt  hy  the  Meteorological  Office.) 
1.  For  the  British  Isles. 

Monthly  maps  of  Rainfall,  Sunshine,  TemiDerature  and 
Pressure  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  lltlO,  and  for 
the  whole  year. 

■2.  For  the  Globe. 

Six  globes  showing  the  average  distribution  of 
(1)  pressiue  and  winds;  (2)  of  sea  temperature  and  surface 
current ;  (:>)  of  air  temp-jrature  and  humidity  for  Felirnary 
and  August,  compiled  from  observations  collected  from 
&\\i[S  during  the  years  1854  to  lUlO. 
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STATISTICAL    DINNEE    CLUB. 

On  the  evening  of  June  13  the  Statistical  Dinner  Club  entertained 
at  dinner  a  number  of  distinguished  visitors  "  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  statisticians  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference."    Although  the  Statistical  Dinner  Club,  which  was  founded 
in  1834,  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society,  it 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  Society  of  which  all  its  members  ai'S 
Fellows.     In  offering  hospitality  to  those  associated  with  statistical 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  Club  felt  justified,  therefore,  in 
welcoming  its  guests  on  behalf  of  the  Society.   The  dinner  was  given  at 
the  Cafe  Royal,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  President  of  the  Society, 
Avas  in  the  chair.     Among  those  present  were  :  INlr.  W.  M.  Acworth 
(Treasurer  of  the  Club),  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley,  Mr.  Percy  Ashley, 
Sir  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I.,  Sir  E.  W.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Sir  Chauncey 
Cartwright,  K.C.M.G.  (Foreign  Office),  Captain  Muirhead  Collins, 
C.M.G.  (Official  Secretary  in  Great  Britain  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia),  Mr.  A.  E.  Craddock(Secretar3',  Department  of  Agriculture, 
British  Cohuubia),  Major  P.  G.  Craigie,  C.B.,  Mr.  Frank  Debenham, 
Dr.  Dudfield,  Sir  George  Gibb,  Mr.  J.  F.  Green  (Colonial  Office), 
Mr.  K.  G.  Gupta,  C.S.I.  (India  Council),  Mr.  C.  Alexander  Harris 
(Colonial  Office),  Mr.  H.  E.   Haward  (Comptroller  of  the  London 
County   Council),    Sir    "NV.    Hely-Hutchinson,    G.C.M.G.,    Sir    T. 
Holderness,  K.C.S.I.  (India  Office),  Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
(Colonial  Office),  Mr.   A.  W.  Waterlow  King,  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet 
(Registrar-General),  Sir  R.  B.  Martin,  Bart.,  Mr.  W.  L.  McKinstry 
(Chief    of    Customs,    British   Honduras),    Sir    Theodore   Morison, 
K.C.I.E.  (India  Council),   Mr.    G.    S.    Murphy    (of   Brisbane),    Sir 
Shirley  Murphy,   F.R.C.S.,  Dr.    Newsholme,    Sir   Sydney   Olivier, 
K.C.M.G.  (Governor  of  Jamaica),  Mr.   G.  Paish,  Sir  F.  S.  Powell, 
Bart.,  Sir  Lesley  Probyn,  K.C.V.O.,  Mr.  Arthur  Ray  (of  Vancouver), 
Mr.   R.  H.  Rew,  Mr.   C.  Y.  Sale,  Dr.  W.  Saunders,  C.M.G.  (late 
Head  of  Experimental  Farms,  Canada),  Dr.  W.   Ts.   Shaw,  F.R.S., 
Colonel   Shipway,    Mr.    G.    J.   Stanley,  C.M.G.   (Board  of  Trade), 
Senator   the  Hon.  Sir  Josiah  Symon,    K.C.M.G.    (Australia),   and 
Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  King,"  said 
that  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
Sir  Athelstane  Baines  had  read  a  very  instructive  paper  upon  the 
enoi'mous  growth  and  development  of  the  British  Empire  during 
the  last  seventy  yeai  s,  and  had  shown  statistically,  as  it  were,  that 
the  connecting  link  between  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire 
was  the  Crown,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Coronation  ceremony  which 
would  take  place  next  week  was  not  a  mere  formality,  but  a  symbol 
of  the  tie  which  bound  all  portions  of  the  Empire  together.  There 
had  been  no  King  in  their  history  who  was  so  well  qualified  to 
perform  those  duties  as  George  Y.  No  man  had  the  same  practical 
experience   of    the   great   Dominions   over   the    Sea,    acquired   by 
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personal  contact,  as  had  King  Geor<^c,  and  the  impression  ho  had 
made  on  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact  was  of  a  man  who 
deepl}'  felt  his  responsihilities,  and  who  was  th(;rough  in  everything 
he  undertook.  (Cheers.)  The  last  Coronation  of  the  King  of  their 
country  M'as  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  a  great 
Empire  could  provide,  but  the  feeling  that  came  home  to  him  wa.s 
not  so  much  one  of  admiration  of  all  that  pomp  and  cercmon\',  a.s 
a  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  which  was  entailed  upon  the 
throned  and  crowned  person.  They  in  their  humbler  spheres  as 
subjects  undertook  duties ;  but  age,  illness,  or  many  other  causes, 
might  induce  them  to  aliandon  the  duties  they  had  undertaken, 
and  others  might  fulfil  them  peihaps  as  satisfactorily  as  they 
themselves.  But  a  King,  once  enthroned,  had  no  rest  this  side 
of  the  grave.  Whether  he  was  strong  or  ill,  happy  or  nnhappy, 
he  had  to  ]jerform  his  duties  in  the  same  way.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Balfour  went  down  to  Osborne,  and 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Commons  gave  a  most  graphic  account 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  correspondence,  of  despatches,  of  red 
boxes,  which  after  three  days  of  illness  had  accumulated  in  the 
rooms ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  impressed,  he  believed,  every  member  of 
the  House  with  the  responsil)ilities  of  the  Monarch.  .Surely,  no 
more  touching  message  was  ever  left  to  a  great  industrial  nation  or 
Empire,  than  the  last  words  of  their  late  King,  "  I  will  work  as  long 
as  I  can "  •  and  their  present  Sovereign  had  been  trained  in  the 
same  traditions.  Let  them,  then,  drink  his  health,  hoping  that  he 
and  his  Consort,  who  was  the  first  Englishwoman  who  for  over 
three  hundred  years  had  been  the  Consort  of  their  King,  \vould 
long  live  and  reign  over  them,  confident  that  their  tenure  of  office 
would  ever  be  associated  with  the  elevation  and  unity  of  the 
Empire.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  said  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Club,  he  would  propose,  without 
comment  or  response,  the  toast  of  "  The  Royal  Statistical  Society." 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Our 
Over-sea  Guests."  He  said  they  were  met  in  a  very  notable 
gathering.  He  had  a  list  of  the  guests,  which  contained  a  number 
of  most  distinguished  men  who  had  served,  and  successful]}' 
served,  the  Crown  and  country  in  every  phase  of  work.  Turning 
to  his  right,  there  was  a  distinguished  gentleman  (Sir  W.  Htly- 
Hutchinson)  who  had  done  admirable  service  in  the  very  high.est 
possiI)le  capkcity  in  South  Africa.  Turning  in  the  other  dircctio?), 
he  found  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  who  had  done  much  since  it 
was  overcome  by  earthqurdvc  to  rehabilitate  its  fortunes.  There 
was  no  Department  of  State,  Foreign  Office,  Colonial  Office,  India 
Office,  that  was  not  well  represented  by  competent  persons  ;  bit 
their  object  Avas  to  give  a  dinner  to  their  over-sea  guests,  and  he 
was  sure  that,  however  distinguished  any  member  might  be  who 
was  domiciled  in  this  country,  he  would  not  object  if  on  t!ie 
present   occasion   the    go-liy   was    given   to    him,    and   the    toast 
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was  associated  with  some  well-known  name  of  a  guest  from 
over  the  sea.  That  large  gathering — large  in  the  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  individuals  composing  it — was  due  to  the 
importance  that  everybody  attached  to  statistical  research.  They 
were  told  that  statisticians  were  dull  and  stupid  people,  entirely 
absorbed  in  abstract  theories,  and  taking  no  interest  in  the  everyday 
occupations  of  life.  His  friend,  Lord  Goschen,  who  certainly  was 
one  of  the  most  notable  and  able  statisticians  in  public  life,  always 
vigorously  combated  that  view,  and,  in  a  speech  made  in  connection 
with  their  Society,  he  pointed  out  that  a  really  first-class  statistician 
who  understood  his  business  took  immeasurably  more  interest  in 
individuals  and  persons  outside  his  immediate  sphere  of  work  than 
did  a  man  who  was  not  a  statistician.  There  was  an  old  proverb 
which  he  remembered  as  a  boy,  and  which  had  always  been  a  great 
source  of  help  to  him  :  "  Vast  is  the  ocean ;  vast  is  a  droji  of  rain." 
A  drop  of  rain  might  seem  to  be  nothijig,  but  when  one  remembered 
that  from  these  drops  of  rain  all  the  great  rivers,  and  the  sea,  were 
formed,  one  gained  some  idea  of  what  combination  could  do.  And 
that  is  what  statistics  taught.  Every  individual  was  more  or  less  a 
unit  in  some  great  organisation,  and  he  who  recognised  that 
gained  an  interest  which  the  separate  and  detached  units  would 
never  impress  upon  one.  Statistics  were  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  The  tendency  all  over  the  world  wherever  Democracy 
was  supreme  was  to  devote  more  and  more  attention  to  industrial 
and  social  legislation.  One  sometimes  heard  people  say,  "  This  is 
class  legislation  "  ;  but  the  history  of  the  world  taught  that  whatever 
class  were  dominant  in  the  legislature  would  take  very  good  care 
that  their  own  interests  were  looked  after.  (Laughter.)  The  land- 
owning class  looked  very  well  after  themselves  when  they  were 
dominant  in  the  country.  So  did  the  commercial  classes  ;  and  they 
need  not  wonder  that  the  industrial  classes,  when  they  found  them- 
selves preponderating,  should  take  the  same  view  of  the  situation, 
and  should  do  as  others  did  before  them.  Therefore,  what 
statisticians  should  do  was  to  take  care  that  the  Democracy  did 
not  do  itself  harm  by  legislating  on  wrong  lines.  That  was  where 
the  statistician  came  in.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  opposing  the  reduction  of 
the  franchise,  gave  as  his  main  reason  the  opinion  that  there  would 
be  legislation  of  this  kind,  and  said  that  those  who  would  secure 
the  new  franchise  detested  political  economy  and  loved  philanthropy 
— and  philanthropy  was  not  a  sound  basis  on  which  to  base  social 
legislation. 

Another  great  man  with  whom  he  had  had  the  honoi^r  of  coming 
into  contact,  who  took  rather  the  reverse  view  of  the  situation,  was 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Speaking  to  Scotsmen — and  Scotsmen  were 
supposed  to  be  always  looking  after  the  bawbees — he  said :  "  The 
aspirations  of  a  great  nation  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  mere  rattle 
of  the  dry  bones  of  political  economy."  (Laughter.)  Impulse, 
tjnthusiasm  and  sentiment — these  were  the  moving  forces  by  which 
legislation  was  carried,  and  everyone  who  cared  about  sound  legisla- 
tion should  endeavour  to  see  that  such  legislation  was  based  on 
accurate  statistical  information.     (Hear,  hear.)     There  were  present 
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a  nnmhcr  of  distingnised  Colonial  statesmen,  and  he  would  select 
three  names  to  associate  with  this  toast  of  "  Our  Over-sea  Guests." 
The  fiist  name  was  tliat  of  the  Ilononraltle  Sir  Josiali  Synion,  who 
was  a  most  distinguished  Australian  Senator.  And  in  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  P]m[)ire  they  had  proposed 
names  which  made  a  little  triangle  in  the  globe,  and  sliowed  how 
large  an  area  was  included  within  that  triangle  of  the  British 
Empire.  They  started  with  Australia,  then  they  came  to  Canada, 
and  he  associated  with  Canada  the  name  of  Dr.  Saunders,  who  for 
many  years  was  the  head  of  a  series  of  agricultural  experiments 
which  he  believed  were  most  effective.  That  was  the  second  point 
of  their  triangle.  The  third  was  India,  and  he  associated  with 
India  the  name  of  Mr.  Gupta,  a  member  of  the  India  Council,  who 
in  that  capacity  had  done  excellent  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  Statistical  Society,  they  gave  all  their  over-sea 
guests  a  most  hearty  welcome.  They  rejoiced  at  their  presence, 
and  took  it  as  a  sign  that  they  recognised  the  value  of  the  work 
which  the  Koyal  Statistical  Societ}'  were  endeavouring  to  do,  and  of 
the  principles  which  underlay  their  work.  Let  them,  therefore,  in 
drinking  this  toast,  and  associating  Avith  it  those  three  well-known 
names,  connect  it  with  the  principle  that  all  legislation,  social  and 
industrial,  should  in  the  future  be  based  on  sound  research  and  on 
sound  and  trustworthy  statistics.     (Cheers.) 

Senator  the  Honourable  Sir  Josiah  Symon  said  a  great  honour 
had  been  conferred  on  the  over-sea  guests,  of  whom  it  was  his 
privilege  to  be  one,  by  having  their  health  proposed  with  so  much 
eloquence  and  kindness.  They  appreciated  that  very  much,  and, 
personally,  he  valued  it  still  more  because  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  those  high  principles  of  legislation  and 
politics  which  he  himself  had  put  at  the  foundation  of  |)ublic  life, 
of  Parliamentary  life,  at  any  rate,  for  a  very  long  time.  He  alluded, 
of  course,  to  that  high  principle  which  induced  every  part}'  and 
every  section  to  look  well  after  itself.  (Laughter.)  His  experience 
in  Australia  had  been  very  much  what  the  Chairman  had  said — 
that  the  "  ins  "  and  the  "  outs  "  very  often  represented  to  a  large 
extent  the  interests  of  the  paiticular  elements  of  which  they  were 
composed.  It  was  a  great  honour  to  have  this  toast  proposed  at 
a  gathering  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
who  testified  to  their  modesty  by  proposing  their  own  health, 
without  note  or  comment,  without  a  single  word  of  just  adulation. 
He  had  never  known  an  occasion  when  a  toast,  which  was  some- 
times summed  up  as  the  toast  of  "  Our  noble  selves,"  had  been 
proposed  with  so  much  self-abnegation  as  it  had  been  in  their  case. 
(Laughter.) 

He  rejoiced  also  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Statistical  Dinner  Club  for  the  honour  of  their  invitation.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  very  great  personal  compliment.  He  did  not  know 
what  he  had  done  in  this  world  to  deserve  it.  He  was  no 
statistician  ;  he  had  never  soared  into  those  empyrean  realms  of 
statistics  to  which  the  Chairman  had  so  mellifluously  referred ;  but 
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he  did  agree  with  what  he  had  said, — that  statistics  were  Ijy  no  means 
dull.  The  profession  he  followed  was  the  profession  of  the  law, 
which  was,  of  course,  prosaic  to  a  degree ;  but  he  had  always 
regarded  statistics  as  the  very  poetry  of  things  earthly  (laughter), 
and  for  that  reason  he  had  never  been  able  to  soar  so  high.  Figures, 
even  in  the  form  of  statistics,  had  been,  he  confessed  it  with  shame, 
an  absolute  al'horrence.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  regarded  them 
as  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  for  many  of  the  reasons  which  had 
just  been  intimated  to  them.  However,  he  liked  them  to  be 
manipulated  by  others.  (Laughter.)  He  liked  to  get  the  crystallised 
result,  and  therefore,  always  felt  indebted  to  statisticians.  They 
had  statisticians  in  Australia,  he  could  assure  them — and  most 
excellent  statisticians  they  were — and  they  had  excellent  material 
to  work  upon.  The  prosperity  and  progress  of  Australia  had  in 
recent  years  been  so  marvellous  that  the  panting  statistician  had 
toiled  after  them  in  vain.  (Laughter.)  Indeed,  he  had  I'ecently 
taken  refuge  in  the  Census,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  and 
which  had  been  so  productive  of  interest  and  result.  They  had 
had  a  number  of  returns  made  by  the  people  of  Australia,  who 
were,  he  could  assure  them,  a  long-sutiering  people.  They  made  a 
fuss  about  those  returns  wdicn  they  were  first  laid  before  Parliament, 
but  they  felt  quite  satisfied  that  the  statisticians  of  Australia  were 
very  desirous  that  every  man  and  woman  should  state  whether 
he  Avas  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  therefore  their  returns  had  two 
columns,  which  had  to  be  filled  in — one  headed  "  Male,"  and  one 
headed  "  Female  '' ;  and  every  man  and  every  woman  had  to  put  in 
the  proper  column  the  sex  to  which  he  or  she  belonged.  (Laughter.) 
He  had  been  greatly  struck  with  the  remark  which  had  just 
been  made  as  to  the  occasion  that  had  brought  them  to  the  centre 
of  their  Empire — the  Coronation  of  the  King.  It  was  true,  as  had 
been  just  remaiked,  that  George  V  enjoyed  an  entirely  unique 
experience  when  he  ascended  the  Throne,  an  experience  which  would 
be  of  the  utmost  value  to  him  as  the  Sovereign  of  those  realms — 
that  of  visiting  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  striking  and 
most  prosperous  parts  of  the  Empire.  They  in  Australia  looked 
back  with  pride  and  satisfaction,  and  affectionate  loyalty,  to  the 
visit  which  he  and  his  Queen  paid  them  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
a  memorable  occasion,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  that 
he  was  overstepping  the  bounds  of  what  ought  to  be  said  on  an 
occasion  like  that,  or  that  he  was  introducing  what  are  sometimes 
called  party  jDolitics,  for  nothing  of  that  sort  was  in  his  mind ; 
while  he  disagreed  with  many  of  the  things  that  were  more  or  less 
artificial  as  bonds  to  unite  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  together, 
he  believed  that  such  visits  as  the  present  King  and  Queen  paid, 
as  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  were  powerful 
cementing  influences  throughout  their  vast  Empire.  George  V  was 
as  much  a  personal  king  to  them  in  Aiastralia  as  he  was  to  those 
in  the  heart  of  London.  The  Empire  was  really  beyond  adequate 
conception — bej'ond  even  the  beauty  and  the  power  and  the 
resources  of  the  English  language — and  nothing  struck  him  more 
as  illustrative  of  the  extent  and  the  real  Imperial  character  of  their 
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Empire  than  to  find  himself  on  board  the  V.  and  0.  sloanicr  uiLli 
fellow  passengers  from  various  other  parts  of  the  Enii)ire — potentates, 
Mahommedans  from  India,  Sultans  from  the  Malay  States,  and  the 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  accompanied  by  the  Mission  which  was  to 
bring  the  good  wishes  of  Abyssinia  and  hiy  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
Throne.  To  his  mind  it  was  very  striking.  I'arthians,  Medes,  and 
Ehimites  from  tlie  utmost  ends  of  the  earth  approached  this  little 
isle  set  in  the  silver  sea  to  do  honour  to  that  great  occasion.  One 
of  his  fellow  passengers  was  a  highly-distinguished  Indian  nobleman, 
and  nothing  coidd  be  more  touching  than  when  he  wrote  in  a  book, 
of  the  kind  which  did  duty  on  these  voyages  for  recording  the 
autographs  of  distinguished  travellers,  his  name,  and  underneath 
it  that  motto  of  his,  "  Allegiance  and  faithfulness  to  the  Sovereign 
are  worth  a  hundred  of  the  best  things  of  the  earth."  With 
a  spirit  like  that  animating  their  fellow  subjects  in  that  great 
Empire — for  India  was  an  Empire  of  itself — and  animating  them 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  besides  the  self-governing  dominions, 
there  was  no  fear  for  the  British  Empire  for  many  years  to  come. 
Australia  was  inspired  by  a  loyalty  cpiite  as  deep  and  as  vigorous 
as  that  expressed  in  that  motto.  It  was  13,000  miles  away,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  eveiy  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  they  must  not  take  the  casual  expressions  some- 
times recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  debates  in  Parliament  and 
on  platforms  as  showing  anything  at  all  to  the  contrary.  Men  were 
not  always  quite  responsible  for  the  things  that  they  said.  The 
tongue,  as  they  were  told,  was  an  "  unruly  member,"  and  even 
politicians  were  not  always  perfectly  on  their  guard ;  and,  brushing 
such  observations  on  one  side,  there  was  not  the  slightest  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Australia  and  of  her  determination  to 
remain,  if  the  Mother  Country  would  still  allow  her  to  remain, 
a  part  of  that  great  Empire.     (Cheers.) 

He  rejoiced  that  in  addition  to  liaving  been  invited  to  that 
gathering  he  had  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  photographed 
in  the  company  of  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society.  He 
could  assvu'e  them  that  he  would  I'egard  that  as  one  of  the  great 
permanent  facts  of  his  life.  (Laughter.)  The  only  thing  he  was 
afraid  of  was  that  when  his  friends  saw  that  photograph  they  would 
say,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  1  "  ;  but  he  would  tell  them 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  evenings  he  had  ever  spent. 
They  had  come  from  over  the  seas,  he  was  going  to  say  like  prodigal 
sons,  and  this  not  exactly  because  they  had  "  spent  their  substance 
in  riotous  living  in  a  far  country,"  but  piodigal  sons  in  the  sen.se 
that  the  fathef  always  killed  the  fatted  calf.  In  fact,  there  was  too 
much  fatted  calf.  (Laughter.)  The  hospitality  they  received  was 
so  great  that  it  almost  outran  the  robust  capacity  which  they  in 
Austi'alia  enjoyed  for  banquets  and  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
But  the  friends  round  the  table  and  those  included  in  the  over-sea 
guests  would  allow  him  to  say  that  they  were  most  grateful,  that 
they  thanked  them  heartily  for  their  hospitality,  and  for  the 
eloquent  and  kindly  terms  in  which  their  health  had  been  proposed. 
(Cheers.) 
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Dr.  W.  Saunders  said  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  be 
present,  and  to  have  the  honour  of  being  invited  as  one  of  the  over- 
sea guests  to  that  distinguished  gathering.  He  was  pleased  that  the 
Chairman  had  united  Canada  with  Australia  and  with  India,  because 
there  were  many  matters  in  which  they  could  help  each  other.  And 
indeed  they  had  done  a  good  deal  to  help  each  other,  especially  as  to 
agricultural  progress,  which  was  not  very  generally  known.  He  was 
not  a  statistician,  although  he  had  done  something  to  help  forward 
the  good  cause  in  Canada — but  his  attention  had  been  mainlj^  given 
to  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  that  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  subject  was  so  full  of  detail  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  whole  of  the  work  done  in  Canada  within  the 
past  twent3'-five  years  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
and  in  making  Canada  better  known  commercially  and  agricul- 
turally, as  well  as  for  the  loyalty  that  the  people  of  Canada  always 
manifested  towards  the  Empire.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Canada  was 
in  a  rather  impoverished  condition,  and  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
were  so  difficult  that  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  as  to 
the  best  way  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  which  beset  them  on 
every  hand.  Farmers  had  no  one  to  whom  they  could  appeal  for 
information.  They  Avere  an  aggregation  of  individuals  who  had 
been  brought  from  all  lines  of  life,  and  they  had  to  put  up  with  lack 
of  information  in  every  direction.  The  Government  decided  to 
establish  experimental  farms  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  best  methods 
— indeed  to  make  each  farm  a  bureau  of  information,  to  which  farmers 
could  apply  at  all  times,  in  the  straits  in  which  they  were  placed 
sometimes  through  lack  of  experience,  and  could  gain  such  informa- 
tion as  would  be  useful  to  them  and  would  make  their  occupation  more 
profitable.  Five  farms  were  established  ;  one  at  the  Capital,  one  in 
the  Maritime  Province,  one  in  Manitoba,  one  in  the  North- West 
Territory,  and  one  in  British  Columbia.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
correspondence  showed  how  the  faimers  tried  their  best  to  get  all 
possible  good  out  of  the  institutions  that  had  been  established  for 
their  welfare.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  correspondence 
with  the  farms  amounted  to  about  8,000  letters  ;  while  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  correspondence  has  reached  to  over  100,000. 

Another  important  matter  arose  with  regard  to  the  growing  of 
wheat  in  Canada.  In  the  early  history  of  the  country  the  wheat 
grown  was  largely  "  red  Fife,"  known  more  usually  as  "  Manitoba 
hard."  It  made  flour  of  the  very  best  quality.  But  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  growing  red  Fife  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  season,  and  the  frost  would  sometimes  injure  it 
before  it  was  fully  ripe.  The  experimental  farms  applied  themselves 
to  the  problem  of  finding  a  wheat  which  would  be  as  hardy  as  the 
red  Fife;  that  would  be  as  prolific  and  as  good  in  quality,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  ripen  a  week  or  two  weeks  earlier.  The  earliness 
of  ripening  of  a  grain  could  not  be  secured  by  any  known  scientific 
process.  It  could  not  be  reached  by  discovering  means  chemical  or 
otherwise  which  Avould  give  to  the  grain  that  property  of  earliness. 
The  result  must  be  naturally  produced  through  a  long  course  of 
circumstances  favourable  to  the  earlier  ripening  of  the  grain ;  and 
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the  existence  of  early  ripeninoj  varieties  had  been  discovered  ii» 
many  sections  of  the  glolie.  During  the  reign  of  Lord  Dullerin  he 
interested  himself  in  Canadian  agriculture  to  a  considei-able  extent, 
and  he  had  had  samples  of  grain  collected  at  diflerent  altitudes  in  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of  India,  where  two  crops 
were  raised  each  year,  and  in  both  of  those  instances  he  furnishe<? 
the  Canadian  farms  with  samples  of  grain  which  ripened  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  varieties  of  grain  that  were  then  growing- 
in  Canada.  That  was  a  great  point  gained.  They  held  on  to  that 
earliness  in  the  maturing  of  the  variety,  and,  by  careful  breeding 
and  the  infusion  of  the  quality  of  prolificness,  they  had  succeeded 
in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  in  introducing  varieties  that  were 
equal  in  quality  in  every  respect  to  the  best  of  those  that  had  been 
previously  cultivated,  and  were  about  two  weeks  earlier.  That  was 
an  enormous  gain  ;  and  one  variety  now  known  as  the  "  Marquis  "  was 
being  cultivated  most  rapidly  all  over  Canada,  and  had  been  ripened 
as  far  North  as  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  Peace  River,  400  miles 
in  a  direct  line  north  of  Edmonton,  showing  that  there  was  an 
enormous  area  in  which  could  be  grown  this  early-maturing  variety 
of  wheat,  for  Avhich  they  were  indebted  to  India.  Thus  about 
11,000  feet  up  the  Himalayas  they  succeeded  in  procuring  a  variety 
which  had  since  given  birth  to  what  was  known  as  the  "  Marquis." 
Indian  wheats,  while  they  had  the  quality  of  earliness,  lacked 
productiveness,  and  they  also  lacked,  to  some  extent,  quality. 
Between  the  wheat  grown  near  Calcutta,  known  as  "  hard  re({ 
Calcutta/'  and  another  one  obtained  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  they  found  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
ripening  was  so  marked  that  the  outcome  was  that  about  two 
weeks  time  had  been  gained,  and  there  were  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Canada  on  which  this  wheat  could  be 
grown  and  matured,  while  the  varieties  which  had  been  cultivated 
before  would  not  have  succeeded. 

The  question  was  often  asked,  "When  you  get  a  variety  of 
wheat  of  that  sort,  how  do  you  distribute  the  wheat  among  your 
farmers,  and  get  them  supplied  with  it  ? "  The  Government  had 
given  free  transportation  from  the  experimental  farms  when  sending 
samples  of  wheat  to  farmers,  up  to  5  lbs.  samples  to  every  Post 
Office  in  the  Dominion,  and  every  farmer  who  wanted  a  sample  of 
the  new  A^ariety  to  test  on  his  farm  wrote  to  the  experimental  farm, 
and  it  was  sent  to  him  free  within  a  short  time  after  his  application 
was  made.  In  that  way,  40,000  samples  had  been  sent  out  each 
year  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and  it  was  astonishing 
to  see  how  soon  a  variety  bacame  known  over  the  whole  country. 
Those  instances  would  give  some  idea  of  the  care  and  patience  with 
which  they  were  striving  to  improve  agriculture  in  Canada. 
Canada  was  a  countr}^  of  great  possibilities,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  food  for  man.  They  wished  so  tc^ 
develop  Canada  that  it  would  in  a  short  time  be  able  to  supply 
the  Mother  Country  with  all  the  wheat  that  it  required,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  it  could  be  done.  In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  alone, 
they  had   300  million    acres  of  land,  a  large  part  of   which  was 
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suitaljle  for  wheat  growing.  The  Canadian  people  were  loyal  and 
law-abiding  ;  and  as  they  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  good  King 
that  reigned  ov^er  the  Empire,  he  fully  appreciated  and  heartily 
concurred  in  what  the  previous  speakers  had  said  about  the 
importance  of  the  King  visiting  the  over-sea  dominions  from  time 
to  time.  His  last  visit  with  the  present  Queen  endeared  him  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  created  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  that 
would  never  be  eft'aced.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  K.  G.  Gupta  said  he  greatly  appreciated  the  privilege  of 
joining  with  other  over-sea  guests  in  expressing  his  keen  appreciation 
of  the  great  honour  that  the  Statistical  Dinner  Club  had  done  them 
by  inviting  them  as  their  guests,  and  he  wished  to  express  personally 
the  great  pleasure  he  had  in  coming  to  their  gathering.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  rather  odd  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  open  his  lips  before  members  of  such 
a  learned  Society.  It  was  odd  because  the  Hindus  for  over  three 
thousand  years  had  looked  upon  figures  and  statistics  with  what 
they  regarded  as  jiistifiable  contempt.  (Laughter.)  They  were 
a  spiritual  race  :  they  regarded  everything  of  this  world  as  a  mere 
illusion,  and  therefore  facts  and  figures  connected  with  the  life 
history  of  nations  were  matters  of  no  concern  to  them.  However, 
contact  and  impact  with  great  and  vigorous  minds  from  these 
islands  who  had  visited  their  shores — an  illustrious  example  was 
his  friend.  Sir  Athelstane  Baines — had  broken  their  slumbers  and 
shaken  their  reverie — (laughter) — and  they  had  come  to  realise  that, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  they  must 
also  pay  some  regard  to  material  facts,  and  that  it  would  not  do 
merely  to  deal  with  what  were  regarded  as  spiritual  things.  As 
the  result  of  this  the  people  of  India  had  done  very  fair  work  of 
recent  years  in  the  field  of  statistics.  In  the  matter  of  the  Census  he 
thought  they  had  particular  reason  to  be  proud.  If  they  considered 
the  vast  area  of  India,  with  its  population  of  over  300,000,000,  it 
would  certainly  interest  them  to  know  that  the  last  Census  figures 
for  India  were  published  to  the  world  within  nine  days  of  the  taking 
of  the  Census,  and  they  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  pivot 
upon  which  the  statistical  wheel  moved  in  India  was  the  village 
watchman  with  a  salary  of  5s.  a  month  !  It  was  he  who  furnished 
all  the  figures  and  statistics  as  to  births,  deaths  and  everything 
else;  and  it  was  marvellous,  having  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
information.  So  that  in  recent  years  they  had  done  their  best  to 
make  up  for  the  apathy  that  they  had  shown  towards  figures  in  the 
previous  three  thousand  3-ears  of  their  existence,  and  he  hoped  that 
in  course  of  time  they,  as  Indians,  would  take  their  place  among 
the  great  body  of  statisticians.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  distinguished  representative  of  Australia  had  very  properlj^ 
referred  to  the  feeling  of  loyalty  that  this  great  nation  had  evoked 
in  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and  also  all  over  the  Empire.  And, 
after  all,  when  they  talked  of  the  British  Empire  even  Colonials 
would  recognise  that  without  India  the  British  Empire  would  be 
nowhere.     AVithout  India  the  Biitish  Empire  would   be   like   the 
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play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  (Laughter.)  And  it  \va.s 
probably  this  consideration  that  induced  theii'  Sovereign  to  pay  the 
first  visit  immediately  after  his  coronation  to  India.  The  people  of 
India  were  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  expectation  to  that 
visit,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  their  Majesties 
visited  India  the  feeling  of  loyalty  evoked,  and  the  expression 
of  allegiance  to  their  Person  and  Throne  that  would  l»e  shown  by 
the  people  of  India,  would  surpass  all  expectations.  He  joined 
therefore  in  Avishing  that  this  great  visit  would  bo  a  surcess,  and 
that  it  would  tend  still  further  to  cement  the  bond  of  union  which 
should  unite  all  parts  of  the  Empire.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  ask  Major  Craigie,  the  father  of 
the  Club,  to  propose  the  next  toast,  "  Statisticians  of  the  Empire." 

Major  Cratgie  said  it  was  with  very  great  })leasure  that  he 
responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  President  to  propose  the  last 
toast  on  their  list;  and  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Statistical 
Dinner  Club,  Avhich  was  a  centre  within  a  centre,  he  begged  to 
propose  for  their  acceptance  the  toast  of  the  Statisticians  of  the 
Empire.  In  that  toast  were  included  an  immense  A'ariety  of  workers 
whom  they  welcomed  in  comradeship.  Working  in  the  centre  of 
this  little  island,  they  could  do  but  little  to  evolve  the  great  facts 
on  which  the  future  of  the  legi-slation  of  the  Empire  depended. 
They  must  rely  upon  the  men  upon  the  spot  for  statistical  work  as 
well  as  for  administration.  As  an  old  worker  in  the  field  of 
statistics,  he  fully  recognised  that,  and  he  would  desire  very 
humbly  to  re-echo  what  the  President  had  .said  as  to  the 
fundamental  work  of  the  statistician  in  the  government  of  men. 
Without  facts  they  were  unable  to  direct  their  policies  or  their 
legislation  to  any  practical  advantage.  And  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
statistician,  in  however  remote  a  part  of  the  Empire  he  might  be, 
to  discover  and  collate  the  facts,  and  to  lay  them  1>efore  the 
responsible  government  of  his  coiuitry  before  any  proper  measures  for 
the  social  development  of  those  great  communities  could  be  properly 
considered.  It  was  a  matter  of  happy  augury  that  there  were 
luiited  around  that  table  the  West  and  the  East.  They  had  the  new 
countries,  foi'  which  his  friend,  Dr.  Saunders,  had  spoken,  with  their 
great  problems  of  development  and  the  agricultural  potentialities  of 
their  soil.  They  had  the  great  territories  and  the  vast  populations 
of  the  East,  for  which  Mr.  Gupta  had  so  elocpiently  responded,  to 
add  to  their  knowledge  important  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  population  of  the  British  Empire. 

No  one  could  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  address  which  his 
colleague.  Sir  Athelstane  Baines,  had  given  that  afternoon  without 
learning  what  was  at  the  basis  of  all  statistics.  They  must  first 
ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  population,  and  secondly  as  to  the 
area,  and  thirdly  they  must  collate  and  bring  together  a  knowledge 
of  facts  as  to  transport  and  the  trade  of  the  Ivnpii'e  l>etween  the 
different  elements  of  which  it  was  composed.  Tho.se  three  elements 
were  the  chief  factors  of    statistical   work — population,  land  and 
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trade.  He  regretted  that  they  had  not  present  with  them  many  of 
the  eminent  statisticians  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 
There  was  a  very  good  reason,  however,  for  their  absence.  They 
were  engaged  in  what  was  after  all  the  greatest  work  of  statisticians 
— the  compilation  and  the  finishing  of  the  decennial  census  of  the 
Empire. 

He  welcomed  that  as  an  index  of  how  the  minds  of  their  varied 

populations.  Eastern  as  well  as  Western,  had  awakened  to  the  fact 

that  the  numbering  of  the  men  of  the  Empire  was  the  first  duty  of 

the  statistician ;  and   he    had   no   doubt   they  would  grant  those 

gentlemen  leave  of  absence,  and  excuse  them  for  not  replying  to 

the  toast  which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose,  because  of  the  local 

necessities  of  the  work  upon  which   they  were   at   that  moment 

engaged.     All  were  interested  in  knowing,  more  than  at  any  time 

in  their  history,  whence  would  come  the  supplies  of  food  for  the 

millions  of  population  that  were  reckoned  by  no  census  table ;  and 

they  were  also  interested   in  knowing  what  were  the  channels  by 

which   the  food   supplies  would  reach   them,   and  what  were   the 

methods  by  which  the  Empire  as  a  whole  might  be  strengthened. 

Canada  had  immense  areas,  and  he  had  had  the  opportunity  in  very 

recent  years,  largely  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Dr.  Saunders, 

of  seeing  what  had  there  been  done  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 

Empire.     India  had  potentialities  which  many  scarcely  recognised, 

Ijut  which  were  yet  to  be  established,  and  there  m'ouIcI  be  work  for 

the  statistician   in  providing  that  knowledge.     Australia,  a   great 

Continent  entirely  under   the   British  Flag,    had   a   future    which 

perhaps  not  one  man  in  ten  had  yet  recognised.     Dr.  Saunders  had 

spoken  in  very  eloquent  terms  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter 

of  wheat,  and  he  was  afiaid  that  in  their  densely  packed  island 

they  would  have  to  rely  very  largely  upon  the  production  of  meat 

from  their  Australian  Dominions,  without  which  they  would  find 

their  dinner  tal)le  wanting  in  many  of  its  essential  constituents.     So 

without  further  words,  and  assured  that  he  might  reckon  upon  the 

support  of  all  his  fellow  statisticians,  he  would  ask  them  to  drink 

the  health  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  for 

the  politicians  or   the  economists  or    the   controversialists  of  the 

Empire — the  health  of  those  who  established  the  veritable  facts  on 

which  the  foundation  of  their  great  Empire  rests.     He  was  afraid 

that  some  of  their  guests  who  were  to  have  responded  were  at  the 

last  moment  unable  to  be  present,  but  he  would  couple  with  the 

toast  the  name  of   Mr.   Craddock,  who  from  the  western  side  of 

Canada  was  at  th3  present  moment  engaged  in  most  interesting 

.statistical  work  in  British  Columbia.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  A.  E.  Craddock,  in  responding,  said  he  felt  rather  diffident 
in  venturing  to  express  opinions  before  that  assembly.  lu 
•connection  with  the  work  in  which  he  was  at  present  engaged,  it 
was  generally  known  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  East 
— (laughter) — and  instead  of  asking  Mahomet  to  come  to  the 
mountain,  he  was  sent  here  to  seek  information  from  the  authorities 
at  home  in  regard  to  the  system  that  was  at  present  in  operation  in 
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the  work  of  collecting  and  collating  statistics,  more  especially  those 
appertaining  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Empire.  In  liritish 
Columltia,  where  he  was  living  at  present,  and  with  wliicli  he  was 
now  associated,  the  Provincial  Government  was  desirous  of  framing 
a  system  for  the  collecting  of  agricultural  statistics.  That  would 
enable  them  to  go  fully  and  in  detail  into  the  resources  of  the 
various  localities  throughout  the  province.  It  was  a  great  task,  he 
could  assure  them,  and  when  they  realised  that  the  province  was 
about  750  miles  long  and  400  miles  wide,  and  that  it  extended 
from  the  49th  parallel  with  a  coast  line  of  450  miles,  they  would 
realise  that  their  work  in  collecting  such  statistics  would  ho  a  great 
one.  He  had  no  doul)t  that  he  would  ol)tain  from  the  Home 
Government  and  from  other  sources  information  which  would  Ije 
of  great  help  towards  forming  a  scheme  under  which  agricultural 
statistics  would  be  procured  regarding  the  development  of  British 
Columbia.     (Cheers.) 

Sir  ^Y.  IIely  -  Hutchinson  said  he  had  a  proposal  to 
make  which  he  was  sure  was  based  on  accurate  statistical 
information.  Lord  George  Hamilton  was  worthy  of  their  hearty 
thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  presided 
over  theii'  gathering,  and  he  asked  them  to  join  with  him  in 
drinking  his  health,  and  to  thank  him  for  presiding  that  evening 
with  so  much  tact  and  so  much  eloquence — eloquence  illustrated, 
he  might  say,  with  mellifluous  period  and  ornamental  phrase. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said  that  early  in  his  life  he  had 
visited  certain  Colonies,  and  he  had  never  forgotten  the  kindly 
reception  and  the  unlimited  hospitality  that  he  had  everywhere 
received.  He  had  always,  therefore,  felt  it  a  point  of  honour 
whenever  any  distinguished  Colonial  guests  came  from  over  the  sea 
to  do  his  best  in  some  sense  to  reciprocate  the  hospitality  which  he 
had  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  received.  He  was  very  glad  that 
those  present  appreciated  the  reception  they  wished  to  accord  to 
them,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  results  of  their  gathering 
might  be  a  real  impetus  to  accurate  research  and  the  glorification 
of  statistical  work.     (Cheers.) 
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liEPOKT    OF   THE    COUNCIL 

For  the  Financial  Year  ended  December  31,  1910,  and  for  the 
Sessional  Year  ending  June  15,  1911,  jn-esenied  at  the 
Seventy-seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Societfs  Buom.t,  9,  Adelphi 
Terrace,  Strand,  London,  JF.C.,  on  Jane  15,   1911. 


The   Council    have    the    honour  to   submit   their  Seventy-seventh 
Annual  Report. 

The  roll  of  Fellows  on  December  31  last,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  ten  ^^ears,  was  as  follows  : — 


I'ariiculars. 

1910. 

Average 

of  the  previous 

Teu  Years. 

Nu'iiberof  Fellows  on  December  31 

845 

172 

37 

57 

899 

Life  Fellows  included  in  the  iibove 

175 

Xuinhei-  lost  bv  deatli,  witlidrawal,  or  default  

New  Fellows  elected 

56 
49 

Since  January  1  last,  48  new  Fellows  have  been  elected,  and  the 
Society  has  lost  31  by  death,  resignation,  or  default,  so  that  the 
number  on  the  list,  excluding  Honorary  Fellows,  on  June  15, 
1911,  is  862. 
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After  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  numljer  of  Fellows  during 
the  last  six  years,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  is  a  substantial 
increase  OA^er  the  previous  year. 

The  Society  has  to  deplore  the  deaths  since  June  last  year  of 
the  following  Honorary  Fellows  :  Mr.  George  Johnson  (Canada) 
and  Don  Manuel  F.  Leal  (Mexico),  and  of  the  undermentioned 
Fellows  : — 

Date  of  Election. 

♦Airedale,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 1888 

Anning,  Edward  J 1881 

c  dp  »Dilke,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W.,  Barfc 1866 

cdp    aalton,  Sir  Francis,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S 1860 

dp    Harris,  "William  J -.; 1882 

Howarth,  William   1890 

♦Kennedy,  Pitt  1901 

Macrosty,  Alexander   1882 

d       Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  O.M 1858 

d        Platt-Higgins,  Frederick 1895 

Scotter,  Sir  Charles,  Bart 1888 

c     p    Wolverhampton,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  Q-.C.S.1 1899 

*  Life  Fellow. 

c  Ex-Member  of  the  Council. 
d  Donor  to  the  Library. 
J)  Contributed  Papers  to  the  Society's  Transactions. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Galton  the  Society  lost  a  most 
distinguished  statistician,  who  had  been  on  its  roll  of  Fellows 
since  1860.  He  served  on  the  Council  from  1869  to  1879,  and 
became  a  Vice-President  in  1875.  He  made  several  contributions 
to  the  Society's  Transactions  in  the  Journal,  and  an  account  of 
his  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  statistical  science  appeared  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Journal. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke.  who  died  on  January  26,  1911,  joined  the 
Society  in  1866,  was  elected  a  member  of  Council  in  1869,  and  was 
President  from  1907  to  1909.  He  read  several  Papers  before 
the  Society,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  Proceedings. 
During  his  term  of  Presidency,  he  strongly  advocated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  improvements  in  the  arrangements  for  collecting  and 
publishing  oflficial  statistics,  and  gave  valuable  support  to  the 
views  of  the  Society  with  regard  to  the  Census,  and  especially 
to  its  repeated  demand  for  a  quinquennial  Census. 

Since  June,  1910,  the  following  new  Fellows  have  been  elected  : — 
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Barker,  G.  P.,  B.A. 

Blue,  John. 

Boag,  Harold,  A.I. A. 

Bobarfc,  H.  H. 

Bruce,  A.  B. 

Butler,  H.  \V. 

Butler,  Thomas. 

Callie,  J.  W.  S. 

Campbell,  A.  R. 

Cassel,  F.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Christian,  E.  A. 

Coats,  E.  H.,  B.A. 

Cook,  A.  J.,  A.I.A.,  M.I.I. 

Corbett,  A.  C,  M.P. 

Corj,  Sir  Clifford  J.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Crowe,  E.  T.  F. 

Cunningham,  G.  H. 

Dalton,  II. 

Dunbar,  A. 

Edwardes,  S. 

Ere,  H.  Trustram. 

Eraser,  D.  D. 

Erewen,  Moreton,  M.P. 

Garnsej,  G.  F. 

Goldman,  C.  S.,  M.P. 

Gough,  The  E.t.  Hon.  Viscount, 

K.C.V.O. 
GrifSn,  G.  H. 
Griffin,  H.  H.,  M.J.I. 
Gupta,  S.  D.,  M.A. 
Hamer,  W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Hammond,  H.  P. 
Hatch,  Sir  Ernest  F.  G.,  Bart. 
Heaton,  H.  H.,  B.A. 
Hicks,  J.  C. 
Higliam,  J.  S.,  M.P. 
Hiucke,  R.  D. 
Howard,  H.  F. 
Hurst,  T.  J.  P. 


Joicey,  Et.  Hon.  Lord. 

Leask,  P.,  M.A. 

Lee-Nash,  W. 

Leslie,  Robert. 

Malachowski,  N.  J. 

Martin,  The  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P. 

Mason,  J.  F.,  M.P. 

Maxwell,  Arthur. 

Majnard,  G.  D. 

Majnard,  H.  R. 

Monckton,  H.  Percy. 

Mond,  Sir  A.  M.,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Monkswell,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord. 

Mortara,  G. 

Mukherji,  P.  N.,  M.A. 

Oke,  A.  W.,  B.A.,  L.L.M. 

Osborne,  R.  Stanley. 

Peake,  E.  G. 

Pepper,  James. 

Price-Williams,  E. 

Rowland,  John. 

Russell,  Hon.  Francis  A.  E. 

Saunders,  A.  M.  C,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 

Slough,  W.  H. 

Spain,  F.  G.  L. 

Speyer,  The    Eight   Hon.    Sir  Edgar, 

Bart. 
Stamp,  J.  C. 
Stiles,  Clement  E. 
Towler,  W.  G. 
Trachtenberg,  M.  I.,  B.A. 
Viereck,  J. 

Wandsworth,  The  Et.  Hon.  Lord. 
Webb,  C.  M. 
Wellington,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of, 

G.C.V.O.,  K.G. 
Williams,  T.  T.,  B.A. 
Willingtou,  W.  A. 
Young,  Prof.  A.  A. 


The  following  Honorary  Fellows  have  also  been  elected:  — 
Dr.  Eobert  Meyer  (Austria),  M.  Lucien  March  (France),  Djavid  Bey 
(Turkey),  and  the  President  (for  the  time  being)  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  shown  in  the  Auditors' 
lleport  appended  hereto,  the  value  of  the  invested  stock  held  by 
the  Society  being  taken  at  current  prices.  On  January  1,  1910, 
there  was  a  balance  from  1909  of  152/.  105.  ^d.  The  receipts  of  the 
year  were  2,746/.,  including  500/.  from  sale  of  Consols  and  68/., 
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income  tax  refiiiuled,  and  the  expenditure  was  2,726/.,  including 
436/.  spent  on  the  redecoration  of  the  premises,  installing  the 
•electric  light,  and  on  furniture  and  linoleum.  In  order  to  defray  this 
unusual  expenditure  the  Council  decided  to  sell  Consols  ((tuv  Bequest) 
to  the  value  of  500/.,  a  sum  which  is  less  than  the  interest  wliich  has 
accumulated  on  the  original  capital.  It  should  be  added  that  in 
addition  to  obtaining  the  refund  of  income  tax  already  noted,  the 
assessment  of  the  Society  in  respect  of  Income  Tax  and  Inhabited 
House  Duty  has  been  reduced  from  429/.  to  380/.  Details  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  are  given  in  Appendix  B.  It  will  be  seen 
that  as  a  result  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  Society's  house,  and 
in  other  respects  also,  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year  has  been  exceptional.  The  cordial  thanks  of  the 
•Council  have  been  tendered  to  the  Auditors  for  their  honorary 
services. 

The  contributions  to  the  Society's  transactions  presented  at  the 
-Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Session,  1910-11,  have  been  as  follows: — 
1910. 
I. — November  15  ....     Hamiltox,   Rfc.    Hon.    Lord    George,    G. C.S.I.      A 
Statistical     Survey     of      the     Problems     of 
Pauperism. 
II. — December  20  ....     Paish,  George.     Great  Britain's  Capital  Investments 
in  Individual  Colonial  and  Foreign  Counfries. 
1911. 

HI. — January  17 JiLix,    M.    Armand.      The    Economic    Progress   of 

Belgium,  from  1880  to  1908. 
IV. — February  21    ....     Greenwood,  Major,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Candy,  E.   H. 

The  Fatality  of  Fractures  of  the  Lower 
Extremity  and  of  Lobar  Pneumonia.  A 
Study  of  Mortality  Rates,  1751-1901. 

Y. — March  21    Sale,  Charles  V.     Some  Statistics  of  Japan. 

VI.-April  25  Snow,  E.  C,  M.A.     The  Application  of  the  Method 

of  ilultiple  Correlation  to  the  Estimation  of 
Po?t-Cens;il  Populations. 

{YlGOE,  H.  D.,  B.S>-.     On  the  Use  of  the  '•  Normal 
Crop  "  as  a  Standard  in  Crop  Reports. 
Popplewell,  Frank,  B.Sc.     Seasonal  Fluctuations  in 
Employment  in  the  Gas  Industry. 
VIII.— June  13^ Baines,  Sir  J.  A.,  C.S.I.     Under  the  Crown. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  those  Fellows  who  have 
contributed  so  largely  by  the  reading  of  papers  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  interest  in  the  Society's  proceedings. 

The  growth  of  the  Society's  Librarj',  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  by  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  others,  are  shown  in 
Appendix  C.     The  monthly  average  number  of  books  lent  during 

3  p  2 
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the  sessional  year  1909-10  was  loo,  and  that  of  borrowers  48. 
The  total  number  of  Fellows  and  others  using  the  Library  during 
the  sessional  year  was  1,147,  0^  ^^  average  of  95  persons  per 
month. 


The  work  of  the  Special  (Housing  and  Development)  Committee 
having  been  completed,  the  Council  have  appointed  a  House 
Committee  to  take  over  the  general  care  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  convenience  of  Fellows.  The  Committee  presented  a  Report 
in  January,  as  the  result  of  which  W.  H.  Herbert,  the  Society's 
messenger  and  housekeeper,  has  been  superannuated,  after  thirty-one 
years'  faithful  service,  and  A.  G.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  view  of  the  more  adequate  service  now  at  the 
command  of  the  Society,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
serving  of  tea  in  a  smoking  room  opened  for  the  convenience  of 
Fellows. 

The  Council  have  appointed  a  Special  Committee  on  Infantile 
Mortality  to  "  inquire  into  the  systems  adopted  in  different  countries 
"  for  the  registration  of  births  (including  still-births)  and  deaths 
"  with  reference  to  infantile  mortality,  and  to  report  to  the 
"  Council." 

Under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  the  award 
of  the  Guy  Medal,  the  Council  have  awarded  a  Guy  Medal  in 
gold  to  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  for  his  extraordinary  services  to 
statistical  science,  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  transactions 
of  the  Society,  and  for  the  special  work  done  by  him  in  the  interests 
of  the  Society. 

In  view  of  the  arrangements  which  were  made  for  the 
Coronation,  it  was  decided  by  the  Council  to  alter  the  date  of  the 
June  Ordinary  Meeting  from  June  20  to  June  13.  At  this  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  5.. 30  p.m.,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  Sir  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.I.,  Honorary  Vice-President,  read  a  short 
Paper  entitled  "  Under  the  Crown."  On  the  same  day,  at  4  p.m., 
the  President  and  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  Society  were 
"  At  Home  "  to  Fellows  and  their  friends  at  the  Society's  House. 
A  display  of  calculating  machines  and  other  mechanical  appliances 
of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  statistical  work  was  arranged  for 
the  occasion. 
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The  following  Fellows  (nominated  in  accordance  with  By- 
law 14)  are  recommended  for  election  as  President,  Council,  and 
Officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1911-12  : — 

PRESIDENT. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I. 


COUNCIL. 

Sir  Theodore  Morison,  K.C.I. E.,  M.A. 

Sir  Shirley  F.  Miirpliy,  F.R.C.S. 

Arthur  Newsliolrae,  M.D. 

'George  Paish. 

Sir  Lesley  Probyn,  K.C.V.O. 

R.  II.  Rew. 
C.B.  Simon  Roseiibatim,  M.Sc. 

F.B.A.  Charles  P.  Sanger,  M.A. 

William  N.  Shaw,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
*J.  D.  Stuart  Sim. 

Professor  William  Soinerville,  D.Sc. 
*T.  H.  C.  Stevenson,  M.D. 

Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.C.A. 

Robert  A.  Yerburgh,  M.P. 

G,  Udny  Yule. 


♦William  M.  Acworth,  M.A. 

George  R.  Askwith,  K.C.,  C.B. 

Edward  Bond,  M.A. 

Professor  S.  J.  Chapman,  M.A. 

Sir  Ernest  Clarke. 

Reginald  Dudfield,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Sir  William  C.  Dunbar,  Bart. 
♦Prof.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth,  M.A., 

Alfred  W.  Flux,  M.A. 

H.  Fountain. 

Edgar  J.  Harper. 

Noel  A.  Humphreys,  I.S.O. 
*E.  A.  Hastings  Jay. 

A.  W.  Waterlow  King,  J.  P. 

Bernard  Mallet. 

Those  marked  *  are  proposed  as  new  Members  of  Council. 

TREASURER. 

Sir  Ricliiird  Biddulph  Martin,  Bart.  {Hon.  Vice-President). 

HONORARY    SECRETARIES. 
R.  H.  Rew  {and  Foreign).  G.  Udny  Yule.  A.  W.  Flux,  M.A. 

The  Council  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Clark,  on  his  appointment  on  the  Council  of  India,  of  the  position 
of  Hon.  Secretary,  and  elected  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  as  his  successor 
under  By-Law  15. 

The  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments,  and  the  estimate  of  assets 
:and  liabilities  on  December  31,  1910,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Auditors  on  the  accounts  for  the  year  1910,  are  appended. 


(Signed) 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

L 

(Signed)        George  Hamilton, 

I'resident. 
R.  H.  Rew,        T 
G.  Udny  Yule,  VHon.  Secretaries. 
A.  W.  Flux,       J 

C.    M.    KOHAN, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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A  (i). — Abstract  of  Receipts  u7id  Payments /oiy  the  Year  eadinp 
December  31,  1910. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balauce  in  Bank  on  ^ 
CiuTent  Account,  [- 
December  3 1,1901)  J 

Balance  of  Petty  \ 
Cash  Account f 


£      s.    d. 


Posta  Ere 


Account 


Dividends  on 
2,371/.  6».  Consols 
Account  A    , 

Dividends    on    Con-  ■ 
sols,    Account     B 
(Guy  Bequest)    ... 

Dividend  on  G.N.R. 
Stock 


":} 


151     8     6 


18    8 


55  16     4 


258    3  11 


37  13    4 


152  10 


351  13     7 


Annual  tsubscriptious :  — 

40  Arrears 84    -    - 

667  for  year  1910  ...  1,190  14    - 
14  in  Advancefor') 


1911 


29    8 


1,304    2     - 


621 


Sale  of  Consols  

]  neome  Tax  Refunded 


Compositions  140  14  - 

"Journal"  Sales 326     3  4 

Advertisements  in  "Journal" 41  10  - 

Library.     R.  Econ.  Soo 12  16  6 


2,329 

10 

0 

50C 

- 

- 

68 

6 

3 

Total i:2,897  16    3 


(Signed) 


"  February  8,  1911. 


PAYMENTS. 

Rent  and  Taxes  : — 

Rent,  less  Tax £355  12     6 

Taxes,  1909-10 46    9     6 


Total  402    2 

Less  Sub-let  ...       25    - 


Fire, Light,  and  Water   

Furnitureaud  Repiiirs 

Salaries  and  Wages 

"Journal, "Printing)    „-„„  ^^ 

and  Paper /  ^'^^  ^^ 

,,       Shorthand  \ 

Reporting  / 

, ,      Ij  i  t  e  r  a  r  y  "(^ 

Services   J 


31     5     4 


63     8     6 


Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses     

Advertising     

Postage    and    delivery    of) 

"  Journals" / 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing... 

Library    

Incidental  Expenses 

Medals 


Purchase  of  Consols,  Account  B"| 


(Guy  Bequest) 
Electric    Light   In-'^ 

stallation J 

Re-decoratiou        of  "| 

Premises    J 

Electric  Fittings 33  18 

Linoleum  and  Fui"-  "| 

uiture J 


/ 


Balauce  of  Current  "j 
Account  at  Bank,  V  £170 
December31,1910j 

Balance  of  Petty  Cash 

,,         Postage  ...         1 


>77  2 

55  1 

34  12 

382  2 


S03  8  11 

30  14  3 

46  2  9 

64  7  4 

71  13  11 

74  9  - 

83  11  11 

1  10  - 


2,224  15 
65     2 


£85     2    9 


255 


61  13     2 


436    - 
2,725  17 


11 
3 
—       171  18 


Total £2,897  16 


"  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  S.  Chapman, 

"  Thos.  a.  VVelton, 


Auditors." 
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A  (ii).— Estimate  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  December  31,  1910. 


LIABILITIES. 


Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  for 
December  "Journal" 


£      s.   d. 
80     7     1 


Miscellaneous  Accounts     254  10    4 


14  Subscriptions  received  in  ad- ■) 
vanco j 


•29    8     - 


364     5    5 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society") 
("Exclusive   of    (1)   Books  in  I 
the   Library:  (2)  Journals  in  i- 11,145  IG     4 
Stock;  and  rS)  Pictures.  Fur- 
niture, and  1'  ixtures) J 


£11,510    1     9 


ASSETS. 


Cash  Balances 


£     >.    d. 
171   IH     7 


£        1.    il. 
2,.17U.     6a.     Consols^ 

(General  Fund).  I  ,  „„,  ,  „ 
(Price,  December  f'''*'^^  ^  ^ 
31,  1910,  79/.  10/».)  ) 


10,527/.  12.«.  3c/.  Con-  ] 

8ol8(Guy  Bequest ).  \^  ^ 

(1  nee,     December  [    ' 
31,  1910,  79/.  10.».)  j 


1,000/.    G.N.R.    Prc-^ 
ferred     Converted  | 
Ordinary       Stock,  v     955 
(Price,    December  | 
31,  1910,  95/.  10».)  J 


11, 2(19   12     f 


Arrears    of    Subscriptions   re-  "\  j. . 

coverable  (say  40) / 


Sundry  debtors 


Xll,510    1    9 


A  (iii). — BuiLDiXG   Fund   (Established    July    10,    1873)  :    Statfmknt 
on  December  31,  1910. 

This  Fund  is  invested  in  Metropolitan  Consolidated  3/.  10*.  per  Cent.  Stock.  On 
December  31,  1909,  the  Fund  was  invested  in  494/.  9*.  i  \d.  Stock.  Wit^  the 
dividends  received  during  1910,  additional  Stock  to  the  amount  of  16/.  44.  wiw 
purchased  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  Society.  Accordingly,  on  Decembf  r  31, 
1910,  the  total  investment  amounted  to  510/.  13*.  i\d.  Stock. 


"  February  8,  1911. 


(Signed)  "  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  S.  Chapman, 
"  Tho.s.  A.  Wf.i.ton, 


AwUlOTf" 
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A  (iv). — "Eeport  of  the  Auditors  for  1910. 


"  The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  the 
Year  1910, 

"Report:— 

"  That  they  hare  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the 
several  Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1910, 
and  find  them  correct,  showing  the  Eeceijjts  {includincj  a  Balance  of 
152/.  los.  7fZ.  from  1909)  to  have  been  2,897/.  165.  yl.,  and  the 
Payments  2,725/.  17s.  8d.,  leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of 
171/.  18.?.  ']d.  on  December  31,  1910. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate  of  the  Assets 
and  Liabilities  of  the  Society  at  the  same  date,  the  former  amounting 
to  11,510/.  IS.  gd.,  and  the  latter  to  364/.  5s.  e^d.,  leaving  an  excess  of 
Assets  over  Liabilities  of  11,145^.  i6s.  ^d.,  exclusive  of  (1)  Books  in 
the  Library ;  (2)  Journals,  dr.,  in  Stock;  and  (3)  Pictures,  Furniture, 
and  Fixtures. 

"  They  have  verified  the  Investments  of  the  Society's  General  Funds 
(2,371/.  6s.  Consols  +  1,000/.  G.N.Pt,.  Stock);  the  Guy  Bequest 
(10,527/.  I2S.  3(/.  Consols);  the  Building  Fund  (510/.  13s.  iid. 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Stock) ;  and  also 
the  Banker's  Balance  (170/.  9s.  ^d.) ;  all  of  which  were  examined  and 
found  correct. 

^'- They  farther  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1909  the  number 
of  Felloics  on  the  list  was  825,  ivhicJi  number  teas  reduced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  the  extent  of  37,  by  Death,  Resignation,  or  Default ; 
and  that  57  new  Fellows  were  elected  or  restm-ed  to  the  list,  leaving  on 
the  list  on  December  31,  1910,  845  Felloivs  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)         "  Chas.  Atkinson, 

"  S.  Chapman,  )> Auditors. 

"  Thos.  a.  Welton, 

''February  8,  1911." 
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Proceedings  offhe  Seventy-sevkntii  Annual  General  Meeting, 
held  on  June  15,  1911. 

Sir  Alfred  E.  Batejian,  K.C.M.G.,  Honorary  Vice-Presidoiit, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Miiuites  of  the  previous  Annual  .NTeeting  weic  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  annoiuiced  tliat  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
for  the  award  of  the  Guy  Medal  the  Council  had  awarded  a  medal 
in  gold  to  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  for  his  extraordinary  services  to 
statistical  science,  for  his  valuable  contiibutions  to  the  transactions 
of  the  Society,  and  for  special  work  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  presented. 

The  Chairman  moved  "  that  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  the  Estimate  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  and  the  Report  of  the  Auditors,  be  adopted,  entered 
on  the  Minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Jdiinial."  He  said  that  it  was 
satisfactory  that  for  the  first  time  for  about  six  years  the  numbers 
of  Fellows  had  ceased  to  show  a  decrease.  Although  the  increase 
was  small,  it  was  very  important  that  they  should  he  on  the 
up-grade  again.  That  was  due  largely,  he  thought,  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  the  work  which  had  Ijeen  done  in  the  past  year,  and 
to  the  help  which  they  had  received  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
further  popularising  the  Society  by  putting  the  Library  to  greater 
use,  and  by  suggesting  various  improvements.  After  referring  to 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  through  the  deaths  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir  Francis  Galton,  and  Lord  ^yolverhampton, 
the  Chairman  pointed  out  that  they  had,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  new  acces.sions  to  their  list  of 
Fellows,  including  as  they  did  a  number  of  very  distinguished 
names.  In  considering  the  finances  of  the  Society,  which  appeared 
to  him  very  satisfactory,  they  should  rememl)er  that,  although  they 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  out  Consols  to  the  value  of  500/.,  they 
had  been  laying  by  the  interest  which  their  investments  had  been 
bearing  for  some  years,  so  that  they  were  now  better  off  than  when 
they  received  the  legacy.  He  was  sure  it  would  give  pleasure  to 
all  of  them  to  know  that  the  Council  had  awarded  a  Guy  Medal  in 
gold  to  Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule.  He  had  known  Mr.  Yule  throughout 
the  period  that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Society,  and  although 
they  all  looked  upon  him  as  very  young,  they  recognised  that  he 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  work,  both  within  the  Society  and  outside  ; 
and,  as  one  of  the  oldest  memliers,  he  congratulated  him  on  his 
having  had  this  distinction  confeired  upon  him. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey   seconded    the    motion,  which    was   carried 
unanimously. 
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The  Ballot  was  then  taken,  and  the  Scrutineers  (Mr.  Griffin 
and  Mr.  Spear)  reported  that  the  proposed  President,  Council,  and 
Honorary  Officers  for  the  ensuing  session  had  been  unanimously 
elected. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  H.  Rew)  moved  the 
following  alteration  of  Bye-Law  8,  of  which  due  notice  had  been 
given  : — 

"  After  the  words  '  twenty  guineas  '  insert — 

*  or  after  the  payment  of  twenty-five  annual  subscriptions 
the  sum  of  ten  guineas.' " 

The  Rule,  if  thus  altered,  would  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  pay  a  yearly  subscription  of 
Two  Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future  yearly 
payments  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas,  or  after 
the  payment  of  twenty-five  annual  subscriptions  the  sum  of  Ten 
Guineas,  unless  the  Annual  Subscription  or  Composition  Fee  shall 
be  remitted  by  the  Council ;  provided  that  the  number  of  Fellows 
whose  Annual  Subscription  or  Composition  Fee  shall  have  been 
thus  remitted,  do  not  exceed  five  at  any  one  time. 

"  Every  person  elected  to  the  Society  shall  pay  his  first  sub- 
scription (or  if  he  desire  to  become  a  Life  Fellow,  his  composition) 
within  three  months,  at  the  latest,  of  the  date  of  his  election,  if  he 
be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  he  be  resident  abroad,  this 
period  shall  be  six  months.  If  payment  be  not  made  within  the 
time  specified  above,  the  election  shall  be  void." 

Mr.  Rew  said  the  bye-law  at  present  provided  that  annual  sub- 
scriptions may  be  compounded  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  twenty 
guineas,  either  on  election  or  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  question 
had  been  frequently  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council  whether 
or  not  any  concession  could  be  made  to  Fellows  who  had  been 
paying  annual  suliscriptions  for  a  lengthened  period.  Now  and 
again  the  matter  had  been  brought  to  their  notice  by  Fellows  who 
had  been  paying  for  some  years,  and,  of  course,  the  answer  had 
always  been  that  the  bye-laws  did  not  allow  of  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  composition.  The  Council  had  had  this  question 
before  them  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  year,  and  after 
having  considered  various  alternative  proposals,  they  made  the 
present  recommendation.  He  might  point  out  to  the  Fellows  that 
there  were  two  main  considerations  to  bear  in  mind.  The  first  was, 
of  course,  that  they  had  to  safeguard  as  far  as  they  could  their 
financial  position.  They  were  not  a  Society  which  wanted  to  make 
a  profit  on  the  year's  transactions.  They  must,  of  course,  pay  their 
way,  but  so  long  as  they  did  that  they  thought  they  ought  to  spend 
all  their  income  in  providing  facilities  for  Fellows,  and  in  promoting 
the  objects  for  which  they  existed.  Therefore,  from  that  point  of 
view,  they  had  to  be  cautious  in  reducing  the  amount  of  their  annual 
income.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  very  anxious  to  retain  on 
the  roll  of  the  Society  Fellows  who  had  been  associated  with  them 
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for  a  number  of  3'ears.  Tlie}'  thought  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
any  Fellow  who  had  been  long  connected  with  the  Society  .should 
not  withdraw  if  they  could  do  anything  to  meet  him  by  reduction 
of  the  payments  which  he  would  1)6  called  upon  to  make  in  the 
future.  For  his  own  part  he  thought  it  was  more  desirable  to  retain 
those  who  had  been  associated  with  them  for  a  great  many  years  thau 
to  look  too  nicely  to  the  amount  of  money  they  would  receive  from 
them  in  the  future.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present 
proposal  would  commend  itself  to  the  Fellows,  because  it  had  been 
carefully  considered  in  view  of  both  of  those  considerations.  As  tr> 
the  risk  they  took,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  Fellows  who  had 
been  on  the  books  for  twenty-five  years;  and  if  they  contemplated 
that  all  of  those  would  compound  at  once,  no  douljt  there  would  be 
a  very  great  reduction  of  the  Society's  income,  and  they  would 
probably  be  in  some  difficulty  for  some  years  to  come.  Still,  the 
Council  thought,  so  far  as  that  risk  existed,  it  was  a  risk  they  might 
be  prepared  to  take,  and  he  therefore  begged  to  submit  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  this  alteration  of  the  bye-law. 

Mr.  A.  W.  "Waterlow  King  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Griffin  moved  the  following  amendment  to  the 
motion  : — 

"  To  substitute  '  fifteen '  for  '  twenty-five,'  and  add  after '  guineas ' 
the  words  '  Any  Fellow  having  paid  twenty-five  annual  subscriptions 
shall,  therefore,  be  created  a  life  member  and  be  free  from  any 
further  payment  to  the  Society.'  " 

He  said  that  although  he  was  the  most  junior  and  uninitiated 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  he  had  had  a  very  long  and 
exceedingly  varied  experience  of  different  clubs  and  societies 
having  a  corresponding  rule  to  this  one.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
would  in  his  opinion  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Society  to  oifer 
greater  inducements  to  its  Fellows  to  retain  their  membership  over 
a  long  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Griffin's  motion  not  having  found  a  seconder,  the  motion 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Rew  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  Rew)  having  read  out  the 
list  of  defaulters,  the  President  declared  that  they  had  ceased 
to  be  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  that  the  subject  selected 
for  essay^  in  competition  for  the  Howard  Medal  in  1911-12,  was. 
''  The  Results  of  Detention  in  Labour  Colonies." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Griffin  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President,  Council,  and  Officers  for  their  services  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Spear  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 
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OBITUARY. 

M.  Einih  Levasseur. 

Ox  the  10th  inst.,  M.  Emile  Levasseur,  Administrator  of  the  College 
of  France,  niemher  of  the  Institute,  statistician,  economist,  historian, 
and  geographer,  died  full  of  years  and  honours  at  the  age  of  83. 
Born  at  Paris,  on  December  8,  1828,  M.  Levasseur  entered  L'Ecole 
normale  supeiieure  in  1849,  and  at  once  impressed  his  personality 
upon  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  turned  his  attention 
in  the  first  instance  to  economics  and  especially  to  monetary 
questions,  the  theses  "  De  pecuniis  publicis "  and  "  Recherches 
historiciues  sur  le  systeme  de  Law,"  both  published  in  1854,  being 
his  earliest  productions.  He  pursued  the  same  subject  in  a  wider 
aspect  in  his  work  on  the  gold  question,  published  four  years  later, 
which  discussed  the  then  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia,  at  that  time  somewhat  perturbing  minds  of  economists 
and  men  of  affairs,  and  the  lucidity  and  insight  wdth  which 
M.  Levasseur  dealt  with  the  cpiestion  established  his  rejDutation. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  hi.s 
history  of  the  working  classe.s  in  France  from  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Revolution,  thus  early  demonstrating  the  mental  energy  and 
versatility  which  were  his  predominant  characteristics.  From  that 
time  forward  a  mere  catalogue  of  his  publications  would  occupy  more 
space  than  is  here  available.  A  second  edition  of  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  History  of  the  working  classes  in  France  before  1789 
was  published  in  1900-01,  and  the  two  later  volumes,  dealing  w-ith 
the  period  from  1789  to  1870,  were  published  in  1903-04.  The 
first  part  of  his  History  of  Commerce  in  France,  dealing  with  the 
period  before  1789,  was  published  this  year,  and  only  a  few  days 
prior  to  his  death  he  w' as  engaged  in  revising  the  proofs  of  the  second 
volume.  In  JNIay  last  he  completed  a  course  of  geographical  lectures 
at  the  College  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 

M.  Levasseur  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  in  1860,  a  testimony  that  at  that  time  his 
reputation  as  a  statistician  was  established.  He  took  part  in  the 
International  Statistical  Congresses,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
•establishment  in  188.5  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
of  which  he  at  once  became  a  member,  and  was  appointed  a 
Vice-President.  To  the  proceedings  of  this  body,  he  was  from 
the  first  an  active  contributor,  among  his  chief  contributions  being, 
*'  Statistique  de  la  superficie  et  de  la  population  des  contrees  de 
*'  la  terre,"  which  he  first  dealt  with  in  1885  and  again  in  1900 
and  1902;  "La  demographie  fran9aise  comparee"  (1888); 
"  Methodes  et  resultats  de  la  statistique  de  I'enseignement  primaire  " 
(1889),  a  subject  to  which  he  also  returned  subsequently;  "Tableau 
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synoptique  cle  I'etat  et  du  mouvement  d'uiie  population  presque 
statiorinaire  "  (1892) ;  "  Statistique  des  forets  "  (1895) ;  "  Kepartition 
de  la  race  humaine  sur  le  globe  terrestre"  (1909).  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  presented  papers  on  agricultural  statistics,  and  at  the 
latest  meeting  of  the  Institute  he  dealt  vividly  and  suggestively  with 
the  price  of  wheat  in  diflFerent  countries  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  that  occasion,  in  1909,  when  the  Institute  for  the  second  time 
met  in  Paris,  M.  Levasseur,  as  senior  Vice-Piesident,  was  called  upon 
to  take  the  leading  part,  owing  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Presidential 
chair  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Inama-Sternegg.  It  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  repeat  what  was  then  said  of  him  in  the  account 
of  the  proceedings  which  appeared  in  these  pages  :  — 

The  duties  of  Presideucy  devolved  upon  the  three  Vice-Presidents, 
MM.  Levasseur,  Lexis,  and  Troinitsky.  On  M.  Levasseur  as  senior  Vice- 
President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Organisation,  as  Administrator 
of  the  College  of  France,  and  also,  in  his  individual  capacity  as  a  di>tingui8hed 
Frenchman,  fell  the  lion's  share  of  the  work.  He  discharged  it  with  truly 
lejnine  energy.  One  may  say,  indeed,  that  1909  will  be  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  Institute  as  "  M.  Le\  asseur's  year."  Whether  he  was  presiding  at  the 
General  Assembly,  expounding  statistics  in  a  section,  lecturing  to  the  Paris 
Statistical  Society,  proposing  or  responding  to  a  toast  at  one  of  the  dinners,  or 
acting  as  host  at  the  College  of  France,  his  brilliant  eloquence,  his  fascinating 
vivacity,  his  tireless  energy  were  unfailing  and  inexliaustible.  Lender  the  spell 
of  his  vivid  personality  the  members  present  would  have  acclaimed  him  as  the 
successor  to  Dr.  Inama-Sternegg  in  the  Presidential  chair,  but  when  at  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  last  day  the  time  came  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and 
Dr.  von  Mayr,  with  general  assent,  solicited  M.  Levasseur  to  accept  the 
Pi'esideucy,  he  declined  the  position  on  the  plea  (incredible  as  it  would  be  but 
for  t!ie  inexorable  record  of  time)  of  advancing  years.  Statistics,  as  the  stale 
gibe  has  it,  miy  prove  anything,  but  they  cannot  prove  M.  Levasseur  to  be  old, 
even  although  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  born  in  1828.' 

The  following  genial  note  which  M.  Levasseur  addressed  to  the 
writer  of  that  account  may  fittingly  be  placed  on  record  at  the  time 
when  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  whose  personality  must  long  live  in 
the  memory  of  all  those  who  at  any  time  came  within  its  influence: — 

MoN  CHEE  CoLLEore,  College  de  France. 

J'aire^u  hier  le  N^.  de  Septembre  du  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Societif 
et  je  viens  de  lire  le  compte-rendu  que  vous  avez  donnc,  de  notre  XII*  session. 
II  est  tres  exact  et  complet  et  donne  une  idee  precise  de  nos  travaux  et 
de  nos  ffetes.  Je  vous  en  felicite  et  je  vous  remercie  tout  particuli^re- 
raent  de  la  luaniere  flatieuse  dont  vous  avez  parle  de  la  participation  du 
doyen  des  vice-presidents.  Nous  etions  trop  heureux  de  vous  recevoir 
pour  ne  pas  faire  tous  nos  efforts  f)our  rendre  la  session  utile  et  agreable. 

Veuillez,  mon  cher  collogue  agreer  I'expression  de  mes  sentiments  de 
cordiale  coiifraternite.  y^    Levasseub 

Paris  15  S"*  «  1909. 

'  Vol.  Ixxii,  part  iii. 
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The  offer  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Institute,  which  was  formally 
made  to  M.  Levasseur  in  1909,  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  members  had  wished  to  call  him  to  the  chair,  a  position  for 
which  he  was  in  all  respects  eminently  eligible. 

The  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society  has  been  enriched 
by  contributions  from  M.  Levasseur's  active  pen.  His  article  on 
"  La  statistique  graphique  "  in  the  Jubilee  volume  is  perhaps  the 
best  remembered,  but  other  articles  include  "  Tables  of  mortality 
"  and  survivorship "  (vol.  1)  and  "The  Russian  famine"  (vol.  Iv). 
To  the  proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he 
was  at  one  time  President,  he  made  frequent  contributions,  the  full 
list  of  which,  from  1874  to  the  present  date,  numbers  over  sixty. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  M.  Levasseur  was  the 
recipient  of  a  testimonial  from  his  friends  and  admirers  in  France 
and  other  countries.  The  permanent  memorial  of  the  event  which 
was  presented  to  him  took  the  form  of  a  medal,  on  one  side  of 
which  his  portrait  was  engraved,  on  the  other  side  the  following 
inscription : — 

1828-1908 

A  Emile  Levasseur 

jSconomiste,  historien,  slatisHcien,  giographe ;  membre  de  VlnstituL 

Ses  confreres,  ses  coUegues,  ses  amis,  ses  admirateurs. 

1908 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum. 

The  presentation  was  made  in  eloquent  terms  by  M.  de  Foville, 
and  addresses  expressing  the  affection  and  admiration  of  his  friends 
and  the  widespread  appreciation  of  his  labours  were  also  delivered 
on  this  occasion  by  MM.  Leger,  Lavisse,  Liesse,  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Delatour,  Chantavoine,  and  Raffalovich. 

M.  Levasseur  entered  the  College  of  France  as  a  Professor  in 
Extraordinary  in  1868,  was  given  the  chair  of  economics, 
geography,  and  history,  and  became  an  administrator  of  the 
College  in  1903.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  in  1868.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  a  vice-president  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics, 
an  ex-president  of  the  National  Agricultural  Society,  president  of 
the  Society  of  Political  Economy  of  Paris,  honorary  president  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  and  "  president  d'honneur  "  of  the  Society  of 
Commercial  Geography,  as  well  as  a  member  or  associate  of  many 
foreign  societies  connected  with  statistics,  economics,  geography,  and 
other  sciences. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Census  Notes.     By  Sir  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.L 

England  and  Wales. — The  provisional  returns  were  published 
earlier  than  usual,  and  in  a  form  which  places  the  main  features  of 
the  general  results  clearly  l)efore  the  general  reader.  They  have 
received,  accordingly,  considerable  and  appreciative  comment  from 
the  Press,  and  it  remains  for  this  Society  to  take  note,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  full  report,  of  the  more  prominent  statistical  points 
which  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  figures  ;  and  also  to  congratulate 
our  colleague,  the  Kegistrar-General,  upon  the  first  fruits  of  tl;e 
interest  in  vital  statistics  he  always  showed  when  taking  part  in  our 
Committee  work. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  since  1901  was  the  moderate  one  of 
i"04  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  i'i5  and  i"ii  during  the  two 
preceding  decades.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  lowest  on  record  in  this 
country.  The  rate  of  natural  increase,  which  is  but  a  very  small 
fraction  above  that  of  the  preceding  period,  has  been  gradually 
declining,  and  is  only  maintained  by  a  fall  in  the  death-rate 
greater  than  that  in  the  rate  of  birth.  Gratifying  as  this  may  be 
for  the  moment,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  temporary 
counterpoise  to  declining  natality  ;  people  must  die,  in  the  end, 
but  there  is  no  compulsion  on  them  to  be  born.  The  drain  by 
emigration,  again,  has  shown  an  upward  tendency,  disconcerting  to 
the  annual  estimate  of  population  essential  to  vital  statistics,  and 
not  showing  signs  of  being  susceptible  of  accurate  record.  We  are 
all  agreed  as  to  the  only  cure  for  this  uncertainty. 

The  pressure  of  population  on  the  land  is  now  6i8  per  mile.  In 
1871  it  was  389 ;  the  rise,  therefore,  amounts  to  about  58  per  cent. 
By  a  coincidence,  this  rate  is  identical  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
rise  of  the  density  of  the  German  Empire  during  the  same  period, 
but  the  area  of  the  latter  is  3^  times  ours ;  the  pressure  per 
square  mile,  therefore,  in  the  two  years  mentioned  was  only  ig6 
and  311,  respectively.  One  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  report  in 
consideralile  detail  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  density, 
viz.,  the  relative  growth  of  the  rural  and  urban  population.  The 
distinction  is  recognised^  as  conventional  so  far  as  the  smaller  units 
are  concernpd.  Accepting  the  official  partition,  about  78  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  url)an  and  22  rural.  A  short  table  cariies 
these  figures  back  to  1881,  and  shows  that  whilst  the  popnlation  as  a 
whole  increased  in  the  twenty  years  by  39  per  cent.,  the  urban  element 
increased  by  60  per  cent.,  but  that  classed  as  rural  fell  oflf  by  5-4  per 
cent.  In  regard  to  the  internal  increase  of  the  urban  communities, 
it  is  shown  in  another  table  that  the  general  percentage  of  1 1 
is  not  typical  of  any  detailed  grouping  of  units,  but  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  rate  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table,  and  ecpudly 
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below  that  prevniling  in  the  groups  of  places  containing  between 
5,000  and  250,000  inhabitants.  Another  prominent  feature  in  the 
general  return  is  the  large  increase  of  the  suburlian  districts  of 
London,  as  contrasted  with  the  decrease  in  the  metropolis  itself,  a 
fact  mentioned  in  1901,  and  which  since  then  has  been  noted  as 
prevalent  in  the  case  of  most  large  cities,  here  and  abroad.  Surrey 
and  Hertfordshire  seem  to  have  increased  in  favour ;  Middlesex, 
Kent  and  Sussex  to  have  declined.  The  large  increase  in  Wales  is 
confined,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  mining  tracts  and  seaports,  and 
has  been  accompanied,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  women  from  998  to  977  per  1,000  men.  In  p]ngland, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  proportion  lemained  stationary,  being  1073 
against  1072  in  1901.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  on  that  occasion 
that  the  general  proportion  of  1068,  Avhich  is  still  maintained,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  about  1050  had  the  forces  serving  in  South 
Africa  been  takoi  into  account.  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the 
proportion  of  women  is  rising,  and,  looking  to  the  fact  that  the 
increase  has  been  steady  since  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  flow 
with  additional  strength,  the  excess  of  1,178,300  must  be  attributed 
in  the  main,  though  not  perhaps  entirely,  to  the  depletion  of  the 
country  of  its  adult  males.  In  Italy  and  Denmark  a  smaller  but 
equally  continuous  drain  is  recorded.  The  figures  above  quoted 
seem  to  throw  a  little  doubt  upon  the  contention  recently  published 
by  a  poetical  he-suftragette,  that  in  consequence  of  the  bo^'cott  of 
the  census  by  the  women  of  England,  the  results  are  devoid  of  any 
title  to  statistical  value.  "  Contrariwise,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
Tweedledee,  the  proportion  of  women  to  men  materially  increased 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  Middlesex,  where  the  boycott  is  said  to 
have  been  most  eft'ective. 

Ireland. — The  rate  at  which  the  popiilation  has  been  diminishing 
since  the  mid-forties  has  received  a  consideraljle  check,  and  instead 
of  a  loss  of  5  per  cent,  one  of  only  17  is  recorded.  The  diflference, 
however,  is  mainly  in  degree,  not  in  character.  The  gain  of  63,000 
is  less  than  that  in  1901,  when  it  was  over  80,000,  and  the  loss  is 
only  140,000,  as  compared  with  328,000  on  the  last  occasion.  The 
distribution  of  the  variation,  however,  is  the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  in  addition  to  the  growth  of  Belfast  and  Dublin  a  fair 
increase  in  Kildare  is  recorded.  Against  all  the  other  subdivisions 
the  minus  sign  has  still  to  be  affixed.  In  so  far  as  the  falling  ofl'  is 
attriljutable  to  emigration,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  outward 
current  does  not  affect  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  same  way 
as  in  most,  if  not  all,  other  countries  exporting  large  numbers  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  number  of  females  to  1,000  males  in  Ireland 
is  1,004,  ^^  against  1,020  ten  years  ago,  and  even  this  slight  excess 
is  only  due  to  the  influence  of  the  principal  cities,  in  which  it  reaches 
or  exceeds  1,100,  Elsewhere  the  proportion  does  not  rise  much 
beji'ond  950  or  970.  The  only  other  point  to  be  noticed  in  regard 
to  these  provisional  figures  is  that  Belfast  shows  a  growth  of  10  per 
cent,  only,  as  compared  with  28  in  1901,  whilst  Dublin  is  not 
separately  shown,  probably  on  account  of  intricate  readjustment  of 
boundaries  or  some  similar  administrative  difficultv. 
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Scotland. — The  fall  in  the  rate  of  increase  from  t  r  per  cent,  to 
6"4  has  been  received  with  much  commenL  and  some  disaijpointment 
north  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  attributed  in  several  (|U  irters  to  emigra- 
tion from  the  rural  districts,  with  the  corollary  that  "something 
must  be  done,"  by  legislation  or  other  means,  to  counteiact  this 
recrudescence  of  what  used  to  be  considered  a  national  tendency. 
So  far  as  the  provisional  returns  go,  they  certaiidy  appear  to  confirm 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  view  that  emigration  from  certain  parts 
of  Scotland  has  been  unusually  active  in  late  years,  though,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  it  is  confined  to  the  same  tracts  as  in  former  times. 
As  in  1901,  there  are  fifteen  counties  showing  a  decrease  and  eighteen 
with  an  increasing  population,  but  they  are  not  respectively  the  same 
at  the  two  enumerations.  The  increasing  section  contains  8i  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  1901,  and  now  constitutes  82  per  cent,  of 
the  new  record.  It  increased  by  8'2  per  cent.^a  very  moderate 
rate.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  is  the  aggregate  of  far 
smaller  counties,  which  fell  off  by  about  2-5  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  absolute  figures  of  growth  assign  over 
53  per  cent,  of  the  additional  population  to  Lanark  and  lienfrew, 
the  industrial  centres.  Adding  the  17  per  cent,  of  Fife,  and  9  of 
Dumbarton,  80  per  cent,  is  accounted  for.  There  is  this  distinction 
to  be  drawn  between  these  four  units,  that  in  the  two  first  the 
proportion  of  females  to  1,000  males  rose  by  19  and  10  respectively  ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Fife  and  Dumbarton  it  decreased  by  56  and 
6.  In  the  country  as  a  whole  the  said  proportion  rose  from  1,057 
to  1,062.  In  the  group  of  increased  population  it  rose  from  1,038 
to  1,047,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  other  section,  where  the  proportion  had  been  as 
high  as  1,141,  it  receded  to  1,137.  The  most  marked  differences 
appear  in  the  Orkneys,  from  1,046  to  1,113,  ^^^'^  ^'^  Fife,  from  1,082 
to  1,026.  P]dinburgh  put  35  on  to  its  previous  1,121,  whilst 
Haddington  took  oft"  the  same  relative  excess ;  domestic  service 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  rise,  though  not  wholly  accountable 
probably  for  the  fall.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  these  changes 
through  the  age  and  marriage  returns  when  they  are  published. 

Other  British  returns  have  not  yet  been  received  except  from 
Ceylon  and  two  of  the  West  Indian  groups.  In  the  first  named, 
excluding  the  military  and  shipping  population,  which  was  abnormally 
large  in  1901,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Boer  prisoneis  of  war, 
the  increase  was  i4"6  per  cent.,  or  1-37  per  cent,  par  aniumi,  as 
compared  with  172  per  cent,  between  1S91  and  1901,  when  there 
was  a  remarkable  growth  of  the  "  Estate  "  population,  which  seems 
to  have  considerably  slackened  of  bite.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proportion  qf  women  on  the  Estates  increased  by  over  19  per  cent., 
whilst  the  men  increased  by  less  than  11.  In  the  general  pupulatiou, 
excluding  Estates,  the  women  show  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  the 
other  sex,  but  the  total  result  is  to  raise  the  proportion  of  females 
per  1,000  males  from  880  to  888.  It  is  still  only  848,  however,  on  the 
Estates.  The  town  of  Colombo  increased  by  32*5  per  cent.,  and 
has  more  than  211,000  inhabitants.  Galle,  now  in  the  backwash 
of  ocean  traffic,  and  Kandy,  the  ancient  capital,  show  a  lower  rate 
of  increase  than  the  population  at  large.     The  density  of  population 
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now  stands  at  i6i  per  square  mile.  In  Bai^bados,  on  the  contrary, 
the  extraordinary  pressure  on  the  land  has  been  relieved  from  over 
i,ioo  to  1,038  per  mile.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  population 
since  1891  amounting  to  575  per  cent.  The  official  estimate,  by 
the  way,  gave  an  increase  of  6"3  per  cent. — this,  however,  in  passing, 
with  a  side  glance  at  the  uses  of  frequent  enumeration.  The  falling- 
ofF  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  males,  where  it  reached  ly^  per 
C3nt.  The  spindle-side  maintained  and  increased  its  numerical 
predominance,  and  where  there  were  1,239  women  to  1,000  men, 
there  are  now  1,441.  To  a  smaller  extent  the  movement  in  the 
Leeward  Islands  has  been  on  the  same  lines.  The  males  have 
diminished  by  2  per  cent,  and  the  other  sex  has  increased  by  over  3, 
so  that  there  are  1,311  women  per  1,000  men,  instead  of  1,242-. 
Except  in  Trinidad  and  the  continental  possessions  of  British  Guiana 
and  Honduras,  all  of  which  are  large  importers  of  labour,  the  excess 
of  females  is  characteristic  of  all  the  West  Indies. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  foreign  colleagues  we  have  beeR 
furnished  with  the  provisional  totals  of  several  European  and  other 
States,  either  worked  up  in  some  detail,  or  simply  totalled  for 
administrative  subdivisions.  On  the  present  occasion  space  does  not 
admit  of  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland  show  a  higher  rate  of  annual  increase  than  in  190O 
or  1901  ;  the  rest,  a  slight  falling  off.  Setting  aside  the  Eastern 
European  States,  Germany  heads  the  list  with  an  increase  of  over 
15  per  cent,  in  the  10  years,  and  Holland  approaches  it  with  i4'8. 
Switzerland  and  Denmark  show  i3'2  and  12 '6  respectively. 
Austria  returns  9*2  per  cent.,  which  is  but  little  below  the  last  rate. 
Norway  runs  with  Scotland.  Bulgaria  and  Bosnia  are  still  aljove^ 
the  European  average,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  former  years. 
The  proportion  of  females  to  males  has  fallen  in  the  three  countries^ 
of  greatest  relative  increase,  but  has  risen  materially  in  Denmark, 
a  fact  attributed  to  the  emigration  of  men.  In  the  Austrian  anct' 
Norwegian  returns  sex  is  not  distinguished.  The  comparison  in  the 
German  return  is  with  the  results  of  1905,  and  indicates  the  general 
tendency  found  elsewhere,  for  the  women  to  increase  more  than  the 
men  in  large  cities  and  their  suburbs.  To  this  the  great  seaport  of 
Hamlnxrg  is  the  only  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tracts 
of  generally  small  growth,  such  as  Pomerania  and  East  Prussia, 
the  rate  of  increase  is  far  slower  amongst  females  than  amongst 
males.  It  may  be  that  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  used  to  set 
southwards  and  carry  the  men  to  the  industrial  provinces  of 
AVestphalia  and  the  Rhine,  has  now  changed,  and  bears  the  women 
into  domestic  or  commercial  employment  in  Brandenburg  and  the 
larger  towns.  In  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  population  generally, 
the  more  prominent  features  appear  to  be  the  cession  of  place 
by  Berlin  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  high  rates  in 
Westphalia,  Rhineland  and  the  Free  Towns,  and  the  clepression  o& 
the  two  Northern  Provinces  just  named  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
The  weight  of  Prussia  in  the  population  of  the  Empire  has  risen 
from  6o-i  per  cent,  in  1871  to  61-9  ;  that  of  Saxony,  from  6-2  tO' 
7  "4  per  cent.;  of  Hamburg,  from  oS  to  i'6:  with  smaller  rises  iiii 
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the  case  of  Lubeck  and  Bremen.  The  rest  have  proportionally 
receded.  The  retarding  factors  in  Austria  seem  to  be  ]>oheniia, 
Moravia,  and  Styria,  and  even  Gnlicia  has  not  shown  tlie  growth  of 
the  two  preceding  periods.  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Upper  Austria 
have  never  ])een  very  high  in  their  rate.  Of  the  chief  cities, 
Ti'ieste,  Lendjerg,  Cracow,  and  Czernowitz  have  increased  hy  23  to 
29  per  cent.,  and  Vienna  by  17.  Gratz  is  but  little  in  advance 
of  its  rural  surroundings,  and  Prague  has  hardl}'  moved.  On  the 
whole,  the  7  lai'ger  aggregates  have  added  26*5  per  cent,  to 
their  population,  and  the  9  towns  with  from  50,000  to  600,000 
inhabitants  have  increased  by  more  than  one  half.  The  rate 
slackens  as  the  unit  decreases,  until  it  falls  to  less  than  i  per  cent, 
in  the  places  of  less  than  2,000,  which  contain  half  the  population 
of  the  State.  In  Denmark,  too,  though  the  difference  is  far  less, 
the  rural  population  increased  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  the 
iirban,  which  is  mainly  that  of  Copenhagen.  The  difference  in 
Norway  is  considerably  less,  though  in  the  same  direction,  and 
Christiania  shows  a  rate  only  a  little  above  that  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  provided  two  sets  of  returns,  one 
for  Mexico  the  other  for  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Mexico, 
the  rate  of  increase,  10*7  per  cent,  since  1900,  falls  considerably 
short  of  that  for  the  preceding  period  and  is  unecpially  distributed, 
for  the  nine-tenths  of  the  population  counted  as  rural  increased  by 
97  per  cent,  and  the  city  residents  by  over  20  per  cent.  The 
capital  shows  27*5  per  cent.,  and  three  of  the  other  five  cities  con- 
siderably exceed  this  proportion.  The  density,  however,  is  still 
below  20  per  square  mile.  The  women  are  again  to  the  fore, 
especially  in  the  towns,  where  they  average  1,170  to  1,000  men, 
a,gainst  1,144  ten  years  ago.  In  the  population,  as  a  whole,  the 
corresponding  figure  is  1,026,  as  compared  with  1,015. 

The  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Washington  Census  Bureau  contains 
the  population  by  States,  without  distinction  of  sex,  placed  side  by 
side  with  that  returned  in  1890  and  1900,  and  the  density  on  each 
occasion.  This  last  has  risen  from  21*2  to  30*9  per  scpiare  mile, 
and  varies  from  508  in  Rhode  Island  to  less  than  i  in  Nevada.  The 
increase  in  population  amounts  to  21  per  cent.  Combining  these 
two  factors  it  will  be  seen  that  a  third  of  the  area  lies  above  the 
mean  density  with  an  average  of  72*5  per  mile,  and  this  section 
has  increased  its  population  by  just  over  16  per  cent.  The  two- 
thirds  of  the  territory  which  carry  less  than  the  mean  number  per 
mile  average  only  10  to  that  unit,  but  have  increased  by  41  per  cent. 
The  extremes  of  the  table  of  increase-rate  by  density  are  remarkably 
higher  than  the  middle  portion,  especially  in  the  more  sparsely 
peopled  tracts.  From  30  to  150  per  mile,  for  example,  the  increase 
is  between  12  and  13  per  cent,  over  some  42  millions  of  people. 
The  20  millions  more  thickly  congregated  increased  b}^  about  24  per 
cent. ;  and  the  39  millions  at  less  than  30  per  mile  increased  by 
37  per  cent.,  when  averaging  18  per  mile;  57  per  cent,  when 
averaging  7-5,  and  62  per  cent,  when  distributed  at  the  rate 
of   24  per   10  miles.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  general 
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features  of  this  Census  is  the  relative  distribution  of  the  population 
between  East  and  West,  and  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  latter 
to  make  the  old  East  "tip  up."  Taking  the  centre  of  population  as 
ascertained  in  1900,  and  ignoring  the  distinction  between  North 
and  South,  the  westward  trend,  even  roughly  calculated,  is  c|uite 
perceptible,  though  not  very  pronounced.  To  the  east  of  this 
imaginary  line  lies  49*7  per  cent,  of  the  population  on  17-8  per 
cent,  of  the  area.  Ten  years  ago  the  proportion  was  50*3,  which  is 
now  transferred  westwards.  The  population  on  the  East  increased 
by  19-6  per  cent,  and  on  the  West  by  22*5,  and  the  density,  which 
was  72*5  per  mile  on  the  East  and  15-4  on  the  West,  is  now  86-7 
and  1 8 "9  respectively.  Beyond  this  approximate  deduction,  the 
return  does  not  help  us. 
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1. — Publications  issued  hi/  and  in  preparatioib  for  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  of  the  United  States.     Washington,  1910-11. 

This  great  series  of  publications,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  will 
prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  all  English-reading  students  of  the 
history  and  practice  of  banking.  The  banking  systems,  past  and 
present,  of  nearly  all  the  important  countries  of  the  world  are 
exhaustively  dealt  with,  and  a  mass  of  material  is  now  available 
which  had  to  be  sought  previously  in  a  great  variety  of  sources  in 
several  different  languages.  ^Iany  of  the  volumes  have  been 
specially  written,  or  the  material  in  them  collected,  for  the  Com- 
mission by  authoritative  writers  in  each  country ;  and  in  other 
cases  standard  works  have  been  specially  translated.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  material  thus  presented  is  descriptive,  and  little  attempt 
is  made  at  comparison  or  co-ordination.  It  will  be  chiefly  useful, 
therefore,  to  two  classes  of  readers,  those  who  desire  detailed 
information  respecting  the  banking  system  of  some  particular 
country,  and  those  who  wish  to  generalise  from  or  to  compare  the 
banking  experience  of  different  parts  of  the  world  by  quarrying  in 
this  rich  mine  of  information.  The  volumes  vary  a  good  deal  in 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  able  to  give  up-to-date  information ; 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  as  satisfactory  in  this  respect  as  could  be 
expected.  The  information  in  the  statistical  volumes  is  brought  up 
to  the  year  1909. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  such  a  series  as  this  should 
have  been  published  by  the  authorit}'  and  at  the  expense  of  a 
Government.  The  United  States  Commission,  appointed  in  1908 
"  to  inquire  into  and  report  what  changes  are  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  monetary  sj'stem  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  laws  relating 
to  banking  and  currency,"  were  empowered  "  to  examine  witnesses, 
and  to  make  such  investigations  and  examinations,  in  this  or  other 
countries,  of  the  subjects  conmiitted  to  their  charge  as  they  shall 
deem  necessar\\"  They  have  interpreted  this  authorisation  in  no 
narrow  sense,  and  the  collection  of  much  of  the  information  which 
they  now  present  to  the  public  nuist  be  ascribed  to  a  disinterested 
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love  of  knowledge  on  their  part,  rather  than  to  any  bearing  that  it 
can  have  upon  the  particular  problem  for  whose  solution  they  were 
called  into  existence.  But  we  need  not  be  any  the  less  grateful  to 
them  on  this  account ;  although  our  special  thanks  are  probably  due 
to  Professor  A.  P.  Andrew,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commission,  by 
whose  hand,  one  suspects.  Philander  C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Hernando  D.  Money,  of  Mississippi,  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  other  business  men  who  sat  upon  Senator 
Aldrich's  Commission  may  have  been  led  into  the  paths  of  science. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  attempt  any  kind  of  detailed  review  of 
material  so  ample.  I  will  attempt  no  more  than  to  indicate  briefly 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  interesting 
to  English  readers.  Starting  with  England,  we  have,  first  of 
all,  to  lament  another  lost  opportunity  of  reaping  the  fruits  of 
Professor  Foxwell's  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  matters  of 
English  banking.  A  Histoi-y  of  Banking  in  England  from  his  hand 
was  originally  announced  in  the  list  of  the  Commission's  publica- 
tions, but  we  understand  that  there  is  now  little  prospect  of  its 
appeal  ing.  The  volume  entitled  The  English  Banking  System  (Senate 
Document  492,  price  35  cents),  which  has  been  very  well  compiled, 
begins  with  a  brief  but  masterly  account  of  the  English  financial 
system  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hartley  AVithers.  Mr.  Withers  is  able, 
in  spite  of  some  compression,  to  give  a  more  accurate  and  intelligible 
account  of  the  existing  position  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
to  supply  a  good  deal  of  information  with  regard  to  common 
practice  which  only  a  writer  is  in  a  position  to  give  who  combines 
wide  knowledge  of  the  City  with  an  instinct  for  what  is  important 
and  interesting  to  an  outside  student  of  it.  This  is  followed  by 
some  useful  historical  collections  relating  to  the  Bank  Act,  compiled 
by  Sir  II.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  being  an  account  of  the  controversies 
preceding  the  Act,  the  correspondence  between  the  Bank  and  the 
Government  on  its  suspension  in  1847,  1857,  and  1866,  and 
extracts  from  various  committees  of  inquiry  into  its  working. 
Sir  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave  also  brings  up  to  date  the  statistics,  given  in 
his  book  on  Bank  Rate,  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount 
in  the  principal  European  centres.  This  very  useful  volume  also 
contains  a  short  history  of  the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House,  by 
its  secretary,  Mr.  R.  M.  Holland.  Li  another  volume  a  series  of 
interviews^  are  published  with  about  a  dozen  leading  bankers,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  are  those  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  and  the  late  Lord  Swaythling. 
The  evidence  of  the  authorities  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  notably 
less  intelligent  than  that  of  the  other  bankers,  and  their  unnecessary 
secretiveness  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  readiness  of 
Sir  Felix  Schuster,  for  example,  to  supply  information.  The 
following  extract  from  Lord  Swaythling's  evidence,  for  which  it 
would  be  interesting  to  obtain  corroboration,  refers  to  a  practice 
not  generally  known  : — 

Lord  S. — London  is  the  only  country  where  they  pay  freely  in 

^  Tlie  value  of  some  of  the  information  is  diminished  bj  the  absence  of  any 
date.     It  is  not  even  clear  in  what  year  the  inter  iews  took  place. 
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gold,  but  even  that  is  now  qualified  in  rather  a  small  way.  They 
have  got  what  they  call  an  e.vport  corner ;  that  is,  they  sift  out  the 
minimum  legal  weight  of  the  sovereigiLS  and  heap  them  up  for  the 
exporters.  If  they  give  us  full-weight  sovereigns  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  them,  but  they  will  not.  We  now  could  send  gold  to 
France  if  we  could  get  full-weight  sovereigns,  but  we  cannot  get 
them.     Formerly  they  did  not  do  those  things. 

Q. — Where  are  the  full-weight  sovereigns  1 

Lord  S. — Oh,  they  keep  them  for  interior  purposes.  If  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  banks  want  sovereigns  they  get  full  weight,  because 
freight  is  against  us  sending  them  from  the  north  to  the  Continent. 
In  any  of  the  north-country  places  you  have  the  most  beautiful, 
bright,  heavy  sovereigns,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  London, 
but  we  cannot  get  them. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  statistics  (together  with 
similar  statistics  for  France  and  Germany)  for  the  years  18G7  to 
1909.  These  are  mainly  derived  from  the  Economist  and  do  not 
seem  to  contain  anything  novel. 

Passing  to  Germany  we  find  a  large  amount  of  printed  matter, 
but  not  a  great  deal  specially  prepared  for  the  Commission.  There 
is  a  complete  translation  of  the  stenographic  reports  of  the  German 
Bank  Inquiry  of  1908,  covering  more  than  2,000  pages,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  document  the  study  of  which  a  foreigner  will  find 
repaying.  There  are  translations  also  of  the  banking  laws  from 
1875  to  the  last  revision  of  1909,  and  of  a  series  of  articles  arising 
out  of  the  Bank  Inquiry  on  the  renewal  of  the  Reichsbank  Charter. 
A  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Articles  on  German  Bankinr/  (Senate 
Document  508,  price  50  cents)  is  much  more  useful  and  provides 
the  best  general  account  of  the  German  system,  dealing  with 
co-operative  credit  societies,  savings  banks,  and  land  mortgage  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  with  banking  proper.  Amongst  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  these  monographs  may  be  mentioned  The  Statistical 
Historii  of  the  German  Banking  System,  1888-1907,  by  R.  Franz, 
and  The  Method  of  Payment  by  means  of  Bank-account  Transfers, 
by  M.  Wittner  and  S.  Wolff.  Another  volume  comprises  a  trans- 
lation of  the  account  of  the  Reichsbank  published  on  the  occasion 
of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1900.  It  is  a  fairly  useful  volume, 
but  is  already  a  good  deal  out  of  date,  and  being  of  the  nature  of 
an  official  apologia  gives  a  rather  different  account,  in  some  [jarticulars, 
of  the  management  of  the  Reichsbank  than  one  derives  from  more 
impartial  sources.  Lastly,  there  are  interviews  with  leading  bankers, 
corresponding  to  those  for  England,  amongst  which  those  with  the 
authorities  ,of  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  of  the  Dresdner  Bank  may  be 
specially  mentioned.  A  translation  of  Dr.  Riesser's  standard  work 
on  the  German  Grosshanken  is  announced  as  being  in  the  press. 

The  material  relating  to  Germany  amounts  altogether  to  between 
4,000  and  5,000  pages,  being  about  ten  times  the  amount  of  space 
devoted  to  England  ;  but  one  searches  in  vain  for  any  co-ordinated 
account  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  with  the  proper  emphasis  upon 
what  is  important,  at  all  comparable  to  Mr.  AYithers'  essay  on  the 
English  system.      German  banking  methods  are  so  very  diff"erent 
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from  English  that  any  comparison  between  thern  i.s  difficult.  The 
most  striking  points  of  difterence  are,  perhaps,  the  extreme  conser- 
A'atism  of  some  of  the  German  administrations  in  monetary  practice, 
the  readiness  of  German  bankers  to  trouble  their  customers  with 
petty  fees  and  charges  and  their  unwillingness  to  court  their  favour 
by  performing  gratuitous  services  for  them,  the  close  connection  of 
the  banks  with  the  Stock  Exchange  and  with  the  provision  of 
working  capital  for  industry,  and  the  very  iaiportant  place  taken  in 
the  banking  world  by  co-operative  societies.  These  circumstances 
Avork  together  to  produce  most  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
German  linking,  and  hinder  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  use  of 
banking  facilities  through  all  classes  of  the  community  which  is 
characteristic  of  England  and  America.  The  co-operative  societies, 
whose  savings  and  deposits  in  1907  were  as  great  as  the  total 
deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  "great  banks,"  draw  off  the  trades- 
people and  smaller  agriculturists  ;  the  non-liquid  character  of  much 
of  a  German  bank's  investments  makes  them  more  dependent  upon 
their  own  capital  (which  is  immensely  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
English  banks)  and  relatively  lesson  the  deposits  of  their  customers; 
and  the  German  tendency  to  charge  small  fees  for  everything,  and 
such  facts  as  that  the  Prussian  Government  will  not  even  accept  a 
cheque  on  the  Reichsbank  in  payment  of  taxes,  combine  with  these 
other  causes  to  hinder  the  development  of  remittances  by  cheque. 

The  volumes  relating  to  France  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  The 
development  of  French  banking  is  dealt  with  l>y  Professor  Liesse, 
and  the  Bank  of  France  in  its  relation  to  national  and  international 
credit  by  M.  Patron.  Both  these  volumes,  however,  are  largely 
historical,  and  both  are  mainly  concerned  with  that  wonderful 
institution  the  Bank  of  France.  We  are,  therefore,  rather  lacking 
at  present  in  the  information  which  one  chiefly  seeks  from  a  series 
of  this  kind,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  elsewhere,  namely,  on 
actual  banking  practice  and  on  the  current  methods  of  the  joint  stock 
banks.  Perhaps  M.  Aupetit's  volume  on  The  French  Banking  System, 
Avhich  is  not  yet  published,  will  supply  this  want.  There  are  also 
interviews  with  some  leading  bankers,-  and  an  account  of  the  Bourse. 

With  the  other  volumes  relating  to  Europe  I  must  deal  very 
briefly.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Dr.  Landemann's  account 
of  Swiss  Banking  Law  (401,  price  30  cents).  As  in  so  many  other 
matters,  Swiss  banldng  experience  is  of  exceptional  interest  to 
students  of  comparative  methods.  Mr.  A.  W.  Flux  deals  with 
Sweden  (576,  price  25  cents),  Mr.  Conant  with  Belgium  (400,  price 
25  cents),  and  banking  in  Russia,  Austria-Hungarj-,  and  Holland  is 
described  briefly  in  a  single  volume.  Comra.  Canovai's  volume  on 
Italy  is  not  yet  published.  There  are  also  short  volumes,  which 
dO'  not  deserve  special  mention,  on  the  discount  system,  bank 
acceptances,  savings  banks,  and  fiscal  systems  of  Europe. 

Of    extra-European   countries,    other   than   the  United   States, 

"  The  Interviews  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Systems  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  ^c.  (Senate  Document,  405,  price  55  cents),  several  of  -whicli  hare 
been  referred  to  already,  form  a  single  volume,  which  contains  much  useful 
evidence  on  questions  of  actual  baiting  practice. 
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^Mexico  and  Canada  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  Of  the  three  volumes 
on  Canada,  TIte  Canadian  Ikinldnd  Si/sfciu  (Senate  Document  583, 
price  30  cents),  by  Professor  J.  V.  Johnson,  is  the  most  valuable; 
but  the  volume  of  interviews  with  leading  Canadian  bankers  forms  a 
useful  supplement  to  it.  Mr.  Conant's  account  of  The  Jjanlimj 
Si/sfem  of  Me.i-iri)  (493,  price  35  cents),  which  deals  with  the  period 
from  the  banking  law  of  1897  down  to  1909,  is  chiefly  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  gold  exchange  standard. 

The  treatment  of  banking  in  the  United  States  itself  is  naturally 
very  fidl.  That  this  treatment  is  too  largely  historical  seems  to 
me  the  main  criticism  to  which  it  is  open.  The  First  and  Second 
Banks  of  the  United  States  {oil,  price  30  cents),  by  Dr.  Holdsworth 
and  Professor  Dewey,  State  Banking  before  the  Ciiil  JFar  (581,  price 
50  cents),  by  Professor  Dewey  and  Dr.  Chaddock,  and  The  Origin  of 
the  National  Banking  Stistern  (582,  price  25  cents),  b}^  Mr.  Davis,  have 
no  reference  to  anything  that  has  happened  within  the  last  forty-five 
years.  Apart  from  volumes  on  certain  special  points,  this  ordy 
leaves  us  with  the  Ilistori/  of  Crises  under  the  National-  Banking 
Systern  (530,  price  50  cents),  by  Professor  Sprague,  and  State  Banks 
and  Trust  ComjKinies  since  the  Passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act 
(659,  price  30  cents),  by  Dr.  Barnett,  both  of  which  are  also  almost 
\\holly  historical,  although  the  facts  with  which  they  deal  are  morj 
recent. 

Of  the  present  position  and  organisation  of  the  National  Banks, 
or  of  those  features  of  ctirrent  banking  practice  and  control  about 
which  academic  sttidents  cannot  easily  obtain  information,  and  about 
which  a  sttidy  of  the  laws  can  tell  nothing,  there  is  scarcely  a  word. 
One  could  read  every  page  of  the  publications  of  the  Commission 
and  yet  carrv  away,  out  of  this  great  mass  of  law,  statistics  and  the 
records  of  history,  a  very  hazv  knowledge  of  the  real  natiire  of  the 
banking  system  of  the  United  States  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 
There  are  not  even,  as  in  the  case  of  European  coini tries  and  of 
Canada,  any  interviews  with  representative  bankers,  and  the  kind  of 
evidence  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  an  English 
Eoyal  Commission  is  entirely  wanting.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  is  a  volume  containing  the  replies  of  representative  bankers  to 
a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  ;  but  the  questions  asked  in  this  letter  had 
reference  to  matters  of  admiiustrative  detail  of  little  general  interest. 
The  English  reader,  therefore,  is  likely  to  turn  to  four  volumes 
which  deal  very  admirably  with  certain  special  points.  Two  of 
these — Prof.  Kinley's  Independent  Trcasurg  Si/steiii  (587,  price 
45  cents),  and  Mr.  Cannon's  Clearing  House  Methods  and  Practices 
(491,  price, 45  cents) — are  standard  works  brought  uji  to  date 
for  the  Commission,  and  the  other  two — Professor  Kinley's 
Use  of  Credit  Instruments  in  Paijments  (399,  price  25  cents)  and 
l^rofessor  Kemmerer's  Seasonal  Variatians  in  the  Iknuand.-^  for  Currenrj/ 
and  Capital^  (088,  price  60  cents) — are  statistical  sttidies  specially 
prepared  for  it.     These  last  two  volumes  are  based  upon  a  wonderful 

^  This  volume  is  rather  lengthy,  but  some  of  its  results  hare  been  sumraarijeJ 
liy  Professor  Kemmerer  in  an  article  published  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Americnn  Hconomic  Review. 
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collection  of  statistics,  which  must  arouse  the  envy  of  English 
economists  and  statisticians,  for  whom  the  comparable  English 
^o-ures  are,  through  the  traditional  secretiveness  of  English  bankers, 
still  wrapt  in  mystery.  American  bankers  do  not  seem  to  be 
imbued  with  the  prejudice  which  makes  most  English  bankers 
believe  that  the  publication  of  the  most  innocent  figures  will  in 
some  maimer  unexplained  injure  them  in  their  business. 

There  are,  lastly,  Senator  Aldrich's  opening  address  on  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  his  recent  Suggested  Flan  for  Monetary 
Legislation,  which  has  given  rise  to  widespread  discussion  and  cannot 
be  dealt  with  here ;  two  enormous  compilations  on  the  Banking 
3aws  of  the  United  States ;  and  four  volumes  of  statistics  and 
-diao-rams.  Amongst  these  Professor  Andrew's  beautiful  volume  of 
Financial  Diagrams  (Senate  Document,  509,  price  $1.75),  which  has 
■some  reference  to  England,  France,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  deserves  special  mention. 

These  publications  (which  cost  from  10  to  12  cents  per 
100  pao-es)  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  but  some  are,  it  has  been  stated,  already  out  of  print. 
A  list  of  most  of  those,  which  have  been  received  by  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  Avith  their  exact  titles  and  references,  can  be 
(found  in  the  Journal  for  January,  1911,  pp.  24G  and  247.      J.M.K. 

2. — England's  recent  progress :  an  investigation  of  the  statistics  of 
migrations,  mortality,  &c.,  in  the  twenty  years  from  1881  to  1901,  as 
indicating  tendencies  toivards  the  growth  or  decay  of  particular  communities. 
By  Thomas  A.  Welton,  F.S.S.,"F.C.A.  lxiv  +  742  pp.,  8vo.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Ltd.,  1911,     Price  los.  6d. 

This  work,  which  comprises  121  pages  of  text,  9  appendices 
(608  pages),  and  about  140  graphs,  represents  many  years  of 
labour,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of 
such  an  undertaking.  The  subjects  dealt  with  include,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  title,  changes  in  the  age  composition  of 
populations,  early  marriages,  occupations,  &c.,  many  of  the  subjects 
being  worthy  of,  and  sufficient  for,  independent  monographs. 

The  book  arouses  a  lively  anticipation  of  a  rich  and  varied 
feast  of  statistics,  but  we  must  confess  to  some  disappointment. 
The  arrangement  of  the  book  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  after 
much  examination  we  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any  very  definite 
information,  though  possibly  other  readers,  having  leisure  for  more 
prolonged  stud}^,  may  be  more  successful.  The  author's  well-known 
views  as  to  the  proper  function  of  a  statistician  being  the  presenta- 
tion of  statistics  without  explanation  or  comment,  have  doubtless 
led  him  to  curtail  that  part  of  his  book  which  we  have  referred  to  as 
the  "  text."  The  comprehension  of  the  facts  and  figures  here 
presented,  would  have  been  much  facilitated  if  he  had  not  been  so 
sparing  in  explanations  and  comments. 

Mi\  Welton  has  collated  statistics  for  209  districts  and  groups 
of  districts,  which  he  has  classified  as  "10  large  towns,"  "19  old 
towns  of  less  magnitude,"  &c. ;  but,  until  Appendix  F  (p.  598)  is 
reached,  no  scheme  of  classification  of  the  districts  is  to  he  fovuid. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  present  partition  of  the  country  is  most 
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haphazard,  and  that  in  the  decennial  supplements  to  the  Registrar- 
Geneial's  Annual  Koports,  registration  districts  represent  town- 
ships, Sec.  The  author  has  adopted  an  independent  arrangement  of 
registration  districts  to  represent  the  "  old  towns,"  t^c,  assigning  to- 
them  names  which,  in  the  Kegistrar-General's  reports,  connote- 
different  boundaries.  The  constitution  of  each  of  his  areas  is  given 
in  Appendix  C,  running  to  no  fewer  than  354  pages.  In  soma 
cases  he  has  used  the  existing  registration  districts,  but  assigned' 
new  names  to  them,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  confusion. 

Knowing  something  of  Ipswich,  one  of  the  author's  "old 
towns,"  we  have  looked  into  the  constitution  of  the  area  to  which 
he  assigns  that  name.  We  find  that  he  has,  in  this  instance, 
combined  the  registration  districts  "  Ipswich  "  and  "  Woodbridge,"' 
and  that  his  area  includes  not  only  Ipswich  proper,  but  also  the- 
tov/nships  of  Felixstowe  and  Woodl)ridge,  each  of  which  is 
something  like  nine  miles  distant  from  Ipswich,  and  a  large  area  of 
a  strictly  rural  character.  Such  an  area  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  homogeneous  for  statistical  treatment  as  a  unit. 
"  London  "  includes  the  registration  districts  lying  between  Barnet 
and  Edmonton  on  the  north,  Croydon  and  Epsom  on  the  south,. 
Epping  and  Dartford  on  the  east,  and  Chertsey  on  the  west. 

As  a  preliminar}'  to  estimating  the  migration,  the  age-distribution 
of  deaths  given  in  the  decennial  supplements  recpiired  to  l)e  adjusted 
to  determine  the  number  of  deaths  to  be  assigned  to  the  persons- 
(of  either  sex)  included  in  each  age-group  at  the  end  of  the- 
decennial  interval.  Corrections  (described  as  "empirical")  have 
also  l)een  introduced  in  the  age-distribution  of  the  populations  as 
determined  at  the  four  censuses.  The  methods  adopted  are  given^ 
in  Appendix  A,  from  which  may  be  quoted  the  method  used  in 
determining  the  number  of  deaths  to  be  allotted  to  (say)  males- 
attaining  the  age  of  0 — 15  years  (the  first  age-group  used).  Such 
deaths  are  assumed  to  include — 

All  deaths  at  ages  0 — 5  ; 
Three-fourths  of  the  deaths  at  ages  5 — 10  ; 
One-fourth  of  the  deaths  at  ages  10 — 1-5 
recorded  during  the  intervening  decennium.     Different  proportions 
of  deaths  are  assumed  in  the  cases  of  higher  ages. 

Having  thus  obtained  figures  for  each  sex-age-group  showing- 
the  numbers  living  at  each  census  and  the  numbers  of  deaths  during- 
the  intervening  periods,  the  measurement  of  the  migration  is  taken 
to  be  the  difference  between  the  corrected  population  at  the  later 
census  and  the  number  derived  by  subtracting  the  deaths  from  the 
corrected  population  at  the  earlier  census. 

For  the  study  of  the  changes  in  mortality  in  the  selected  areas, 
the  author  has  devised  an  age-group  "  scale "  of  mortality — or 
rather,  one  showing  the  loss  per  cent,  of  the  mean  popidation  in 
each  age-group.  The  method  by  which  the  scale  has  lieen  calculated 
is  given  (p.  4-i),  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  data  on 
which  the  calculations  are  based.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
as  the  rates  of  loss  in  two  age-groups  appear  to  us  to  be  somewhat 
unsatisfactory.  Thus  in  the  first  age-group  (0 — 1.5  years)  the  losses 
are  given  as  i5'o  per  cent,  for  males  and   12 '8  for  females,  rates 
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which  appear  to  be  unduly  high ;  while  in  the  last  group  (75  years 
and  over)  the  rates  are  104-0  and  95-8  per  cent.,  respective^,  the 
former  being  manifestly  absurd.  The  author  offers  no  explanation 
for  a  loss  of  104  per  cent.,  but  regards  it  as  no  obstacle  to  the  use 
of  his  scale,  which  is  to  express  the  loss  in  each  age-group  in  any 
area  as  a  percentage  of  the  loss  in  the  corresponding  age-group  as 
<yiven  bv  his  scale.  He  subsequently  gives  a  long  series  of  tables 
of  index  numbers  based  on  tlie  mortality  figures  so  obtained. 
(Appendix  F.) 

Considerations  of  space  prevent  reference  to  the  other  subjects 
included  in  the  book,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
enormous  (no  other  adjective  will  suffice)  amount  of  work  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  l:)Ook.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  however, 
that  the  author  has  made  a  fundamental  error  in  the  choice  of  his 
areas.  He  has  endeavoured  to  fit  nebulous  i-egistration  districts,  or 
groups  of  such  districts,  to  townships  possessing  distinct  entities,  and 
has  thus  attached  new  meanings  to  names  conveying  well-established 
ideas.  Except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  our  largest  cities,  he 
would,  we  think,  have  done  well  to  be  content  with  registration 
areas,  just  as  the  Eegistrar-General  has  been  in  his  decennial 
supplements.  His  results  could  then  have  been  examined  in 
comparison  with  official  reports,  and — a  point  which  appears  to 
be  of  some  importance — his  work  could  have  been  continued  by 
others.  As  things  are  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  book  must  remain 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  inquir}". 

Every  author  is  entitled  to  determine  the  form  of  his  publication, 
leaving  his  readers  to  be  satisfied  or  otherwise  therewith.  In  the 
present  case  the  arrangement  of  the  book  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  either  convenient  or  happy.  The  largest  part  of  the  work  is 
relegated  to  an  appendix  of  354  pages,  which  itself  is  summarised 
in  another  of  24  pages.  Again,  the  mortality  graphs  are  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  while  the  tables  on  which  they  are  based 
are  to  be  found  in  an  appendix  near  the  end.  It  is  unfortunate  also 
that  the  selected  areas  are  not  given  in  the  same  order  throughout, 
an  arrangement  which  would  have  facilitated  cross  referencing,  and 
is  the  more  necessary  as  there  is  no  index.  The  only  "list  of 
places  "  is  not  strictly  alphabetical,  and  a  search  for  any  given  name 
involves  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  patience.  To  no  place  are 
more  than  three  references  given  in  the  "  list,"  although  all  are 
mentioned  many  times  in  the  text. 

Notwithstanding  the  criticism  which  we  have  felt  bound  to  offer, 
we  commend  the  book  to  statistical  students,  to  whom  it  will 
afford  many  suggestions  for  lines  of  research  in  novel  directions. 
We  should  advise  attention  being  concentrated  on  the  appendices 
in  the  first  instance,  not  necessarily  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
given,  but  taken  so  as  to  follow  the  inquiry  step  by  step.        E.D. 

3. — Large  and  small  holdings:  a  sfudg  of  English  agricullurul 
economics.  By  Hermann  Levy,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  viii  +  249  pp.,  8vo.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1911.     Price  10.?.  6(1  net. 

When  Dr.  Levy  issued,  seven  years  ago,  his  German  treatise  on 
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the  growth  and  retrogression  of  large  farming  in  England,  the  work 
received  due  recognition  in  this  Journal.  Now  that  the  Caml)ridge 
University  Press  has  published  an  p]nglish  version,  expanded  with 
mi;ch  supplementary  matter,  including  a  useful  l)ihliography  and 
index,  and  when  it  is  noted  how  the  author  has  brought  up  to  date 
his  study  of  the  most  recent  changes  in  our  agricultural  system  and 
the  legislative  experiments  lately  attempted  here,  it  is  desirable  to 
re-direct  attention  to  the  volume  in  its  present  shape.  The  ordinary 
English  reader  and  student  of  agricultural  economics  will  welcome 
the  translation,  which  has  been  well  rendered  by  Miss  Kuth  Kenyon 
and  brings  within  the  reach  of  manj-  who  could  not  easily  penetrate 
the  German  text  a  serious  and  thoughtful  essay,  at  once  historical, 
statistical  and  economic,  by  a  writer  whose  industrious  search  into 
the  crowded  field  of  agrarian  literature  has  been  accompanied  by 
more  than  one  personal  investigation  of  the  existing  conditions  of 
rural  England.  Dr.  Levy  has  lieen  for  seven  years  a  Fellow  of  our 
own  Society,  and  he  generously  acknowledges  the  facilities  his 
enquiries  obtained  within  its  ranks,  dedicating  his  new  edition  to 
the  memory  of  a  lamented  English  colleague,  Arthur  Wilson  Fox, 
whose  untimely  death  he  deplores,  and  whom  he  rightly  describes 
as  one  who  had  in  eminent  degree  the  prosperity  of  English  agricul- 
ture at  heart.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to  learn  the  impressions  of 
a  capable  foreign  student  on  a  question  more  or  less  obscured  in 
these  days  by  the  smoke  of  local  controversy.  The  conditions 
governing  the  best  unit  of  agricultural  production  form  just  such  a 
problem,  and  one  which,  in  its  domestic  aspect,  stands  again  in  some 
danger  of  distortion  by  the  invasion  of  party  political  feeling  which, 
as  we  are  here  reminded,  at  some  eai'Iier  dates  as  well  as  in  our  own 
time,  has  misrepresented  or  exaggerated  the  real  issues. 

Dr.  Levy  fixes  the  epoch  of  the  upward  extension  of  large 
farming  in  England  as  between  1750  and  1880.  From  1880  onward 
this  movement  he  finds  to  have  been  checked.  It  is  in  the  altered 
conditions,  coincident  with  the  lowered  values  of  grain  and  the 
development  of  imported  food  supplies,  characterising  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  past  century,  that  reason  is  found  for  the  challenge 
of  the  hitherto  accepted  dogma  of  the  economic  superiority  of  the 
large  farm.  If  not  new  to  the  English  student,  the  historical 
argument  of  this  German  writer  is  marshalled  with  careful  precision. 
From  that  history  Dr.  Levy  deduces  the  favour  in  which  large 
holdings  were  held  while  grain  ruled  high  and  the  reverse  tendency 
in  recent  years.  On  the  purely  statistical  side,  no  doubt,  one  may 
indeed  be  tempted  to  offer  the  criticism  that — voluminous  as  are 
the  reportSj  official  and  non-official,  and  many  as  are  the  more 
or  less  true  pictures  presented  by  the  great  agricultural  authorities 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries — the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  then  prevailing  units  of  agricultural  occupancy 
are  open  to  discussion.  The  basis  we  now  possess  of  numerical 
fact  was  not  then  in  existence ;  and  when  we  remember  how  even 
Arthur  Young  erred  widely  by  many  million  acres  in  his  guess  as 
to  the  measurement  of  the  total  surface  of  our  English  land,  it  may 
be  questionable   how  far,  after   all,  we   know  with    precision    the 
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number  of  the  farmers  who  fed  the  people  of  Great  Britain  a 
hundred  years  ago,  what  was  the  exact  grouping  of  their  farms,  and 
what  the  acreage  of  their  crops  or  the  dimensions  of  their  herds. 
Only  since  1867  can  we  be  said  to  know  the  average  area  of  a 
British  farm,  and  that  only  so  far  as  cultivated  grass  and  crops  are 
concerned.  A  wide  surface  of  grazings  outside  the  cultivated  area 
was  not  brought  under  review  at  all  till  within  the  last  decade  of 
the  past  century ;  and  even  now  we  cannot  tell  what  the  size  of  the 
Avhole  area  farmed  in  one  occupation  is.  The  inclusion  of  uncultivated 
as  well  as  cultivated  land  is  a  material  matter  in  the  keeping  of  live 
stock.  Although  the  weight  attaching  to  this  feature  is  not  equal 
in  all  parts  of  England,  it  seriously  vitiates  many  conclusions  as 
to  the  working  unit  and  the  density  of  live  stock  maintained  on 
groups  of  farms  in  the  Northern  counties,  in  Wales,  and  in  Scotland. 

Again,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question  the  definition  of  the 
terms  "large"  or  "small"  is  ver}'  elastic.  A  farm  spoken  of  as 
large  in  one  district  is  regarded  as  small  in  another,  and  this  difficulty 
of  classification  is  acknowledged  by  the  writer.  He  perhaps  goes  too 
far  in  asserting  that  the  character  of  different  types  of  agriculture 
may  be  best  elucidated  by  an  examination  of  the  "  extremes  "  at  both 
ends  of  the  scale.  One  might  almost  say  that  neither  extreme  is 
really  typical,  and  that  the  method  leaves  out  the  most  dominant 
farm  type  of  all.  In  awj  general  survey  of  English  agricultural 
organisation  the  middle  group  of  medium-sized  farms,  and  not  the 
relatively  small  margin  at  either  end  of  the  scale,  is  really  distinctive 
of  our  national  system.  The  way  in  which  the  large  area  of  the 
medium  and  mixed  class  of  farming  still  maintains  indulatably  its 
hold  on  our  land  system  and  the  relatively  small  culturable  surface 
aff'ected  by  the  grouping  at  one  time,  or  the  separation  at  another  of 
the  holdings  in  Avhich  it  is  farmed  is,  if  not  cpiite  a  negligible  feature, 
one  of  less  moment  than  appears  to  the  over-zealous  advocate  of  the 
artificially  stimulated  "  small  holdings  "  to  which  so  many  of  us  are 
tempted  to  pin  our  agricultural  faith  to-day.  An  impartial  history 
and  analysis  of  the  changes  in  the  types  of  farming  on  those  areas 
which  are  nether  large  nor  small — not  below  50  acres  and  not  over 
300 — would  be  a  welcome  supplement  to  any  survey  of  the  British 
farming  changes  in  their  extreme  types  of  dimension,  and  the  action 
and  reaction  of  market  conditions  and  labour  problems  on  their 
relative  suitability  to  the  times. 

Dr.  Levy's  fairness  of  view  and  his  apt  appreciation  of  the 
obstacles  which  any  widespread  equipment  of  rapidly  multiplied 
units  of  cultivation  with  new  buildings  would  involve,  deserve  praise, 
and  indeed  most  of  his  general  conclusions  commend  themselves, 
with  little  exception,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts. 
None  the  less  we  may  hesitate  to  follow  him  quite  so  far  as  he  goes 
in  associating  the  smaller  farm  type  so  closely  with  greater  devotion 
to  meat  and  dairy  production.  There  are  noteworthy  cases  to  bo 
remembered  where  the  well  arranged  organisation  of  a  mixed  or 
large  farm  has  proved  its  superiority  to  the  personal  eff"orts  of  the 
small  farmer  in  the  field  of  animal  production. 

To  the  large  farm  system  Dr.  Levy  concedes  absolute  superiority 
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in  corn  growing  and  mixed  husbandry  and  the  breeding  of  pedigree 
stock.  He  gives  it  on  the  whole  also  an  advantage  in  potato  growing, 
which  is  perhaps  not  quite  the  experience  of  East  Lincolnshire  ;  l)ut 
he  puts  it  only  on  an  equality  with  the  small  holding  in  stock  feeding. 
To  the  small  holder  he  gives  the  first  place  in  fruit  growing, 
vegetable  farming,  poultry  keeping,  and  ".stock  farming  generally." 
It  is  the  last  of  these  statements  one  cannot  endor.se  quite  absolutely 
nor  altogether  accept  the  writer's  view  that  the  lack  of  scientific 
intelligence  is  of  no  great  importance  on  a  small  dairy  farm  in  these 
days  when  skill  and  science  are  so  needful  in  achieving  the  best 
results  for  a  milking  herd. 

The  relative  density  of  the  cattle  maintained  per  i,ooo  acres 
of  total  area  in  England  was  effectively  shown  by  diagram  in  the 
official  returns  for  1896.  Were  a  similar  graphic  illustration  of  the 
counties  where  large  and  smallholdings  were  most  prominent  placed 
beside  this,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  large 
farming  counties  were  uniformly  deficient  in  the  live  stock  they 
maintained.  A  winter  census  of  live  stock  would  moreover 
greatly  increase  the  ratio  of  animals  kept  in  arable  districts. 
Xor  has  the  progress  in  dairy  stocks,  as  a  recent  issue  of  the 
agricultural  returns  reminds  us,  been  greatest  in  small  farm 
areas.  While  the  cows  of  the  South- West,  North,  and  North-West 
of  England  have  increased  since  1875-9  by  20  per  cent.,  or  a  little 
less,  the  percentage  of  development  in  the  extreme  and  mainly  arable 
East,  where  the  holdings  are  still  relatively  large,  suggests  twice 
that  rate  of  growth,  and  on  the  South-Eastern  group  of  counties 
— where  74  head  of  this  class  of  stock  per  1,000  acres  are  now 
enumerated  against  only  48  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighties — 
an  improvement  of  54  per  cent,  is  recorded. 

As  in  many  an  earlier  review  of  this  old  standing  problem,  one 
is  tempted,  with  no  lack  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Levy's  lucid  and 
balanced  arguments  and  with  full  appreciation  of  their  value  to 
current  controversy,  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  "  natural  order  of 
battle  "  in  grouping  farms  by  size,  that  the  factors  at  work  are  too 
numerous  and  too  changeable  to  be  stated  with  mathematical 
precision.  May  one  not  ask,  however,  how  it  comes  about  that  two 
German  students,  who  have  lately  aided  us  with  their  inquiries, 
should  on  one  point  come  to  such  opposite  opinions  as  when 
Dr.  Hasbach  foretold  a  victory  for  Protection  in  the  multiplication 
of  petite  culture  in  England,  and  Dr.  Levy  finds  in  the  unconditional 
Free  Trade  policy  of  this  country  the  explanation  of  such  revival  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  small  holding,  and  regards  its  retention  the  only 
hope  of  mainitaining  a  development  in  this  direction  ?  P.G.C. 

4. — Canada  and  the  Empire.  By  W.  R.  Lawson.  viii  -F  420  pp., 
8vo.     Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1911. 

Dedicated  to  the  Imperial  Coronation  Conference,  ^Ir.  Lawson 
bases  on  a  critical  examination  of  Canadian  conditions,  historical, 
political,  financial,  economic  and  commercial,  a  plea  for  closer  bonds 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  an  effective  federation  of  the  British 
Empire.     In  so  far  as  it  offers  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  Dominion's 
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position  the  volume  deserves  attentive  study  by  the  statistician, 
althouo-h  it  is  rather  to  the  political  thinker  than  to  the  studentof 
statistics  proper  that  the  work  is  intended  to  appeal.  The  treatise 
dips  deeply  into  matters  of  constitutional  law,  opens  questions  left  by 
the  Confederation  Act  of  1867  in  the  relations  of  the  constituent 
provinces  to  the  Dominion,  and  condemns  the  intrusion  of  domestic 
Canadian  politics  into  the  natural  course  of  trade  and  business. 
The  absence  of  any  real  understanding  with  the  Mother  Country  on 
its  immigration  policy  and  land  settlement,  the  risks  of  Americanisa- 
tion,  and  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  Canadian  credit  system  are,  never- 
theless, discussed  with  much  reference  to  the  available  statistics,  as 
well  as  the  several  and  separate  aspects  of  Dominion,  Provincial  and 
Municipal  finance.  The  critical  review  of  Canadian  railway  finance 
will  not  fail  to  arrest  attention  from  anyone  who  likes  to  test  the 
customary  vague  or  journalistic  pictures  of  continuous  growth  by 
the  arbitrament  of  figures.  No  contrast  is,  as  Mr.  Lawson  acknow- 
ledges, much  stronger  than  one  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Dominion.  It  is  somewhat  striking,  therefore,  to  be  told  that 
despite  the  wide  and  essential  disparity  of  area  and  condition  the 
railroad  mileage  of  Canada  to-day  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  our  own — ■ 
24,104  miles  to  23,280  here.  There  the  similarity  ends,  for  the 
Canadian  railway  system  represents  a  capital  investment  still  less 
than  a  fifth  of  our  own.  That  British  railways  earn  four  times  as 
much  per  mile  as  Canadian  will  surprise  no  one  who  weighs  the 
population  and  trade  concerned.  Nor  does  the  calculation  that  the 
working  expenses  in  Canada  run  to  72  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings 
compared  with  62  per  cent,  here  seem  strange.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lawson's 
critic  might  say  that  in  his  strictures  on  intruding  political  influences 
he  scarcely  attaches  enough  weight  to  the  domination  of  political 
necessities  and  purely  business  requirements  in  the  opening  up  of  a 
practically  unpeopled  area  by  railway  enterprise.  No  doubt  the 
political  aspect  of  the  matter  may  be  and  has  been  overdone  in 
some  cases.  The  picture  of  the  success  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways — when  the  politicians,  after  a  ten  years'  fight  among 
themselves,  had  to  call  business  men  to  the  rescue — is  contrasted 
with  the  unremunerative  expenditure  on  the  Inter-colonial  line. 
Mr.  Lawson  rightly  warns  Canadians  that  explanations  are  needed, 
not  there  only  but  in  some  other  respects,  on  what  he  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  the  "  running  sore "  of  the  "  political "  railroads  of  the 
Dominion. 

Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  Canadian  growth 
on  the  "  gift "  of  3,000,000  square  miles  of  territory  in  the  north-west 
which  the  Dominion  owes  directly  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
which  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  strength  of  the  European 
market  for  cereals  in  recent  years  has  made  possible  the  realisation 
of  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Canada  "  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

The  discussion  which  Mr,  Lawson  offers  on  the  relative  growth 
of  Canada's  financial  credit  and  Canada's  actual  production  forms  a 
very  interesting  section  of  this  work,  and  warning  is  given  that 
a  supremely  vital  question  may  arise  where  credit  values  run  too 
far  ahead  of  commodity  values.    In  the  tabular  contrasts  of  productive 
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growth,  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial,  are  offered  a  set  of 
statistical  records  (pp.  270 — 272)  which  will  repay  more  elaborate 
analysis  than  a  reviewer  can  undertake.  Suffice  it  here  to  note  the 
very  different  ranges  of  percentage  growth  between  1885  and  1909. 
Large  as  the  development  of  her  agricultural  industry  has  proved — 
the  wheat  and  oat  production,  giving  the  two  largest  items  of 
increase,  with  a  ratio  exceeding  400  per  cent,  and  with  a  wheat 
export  in  a  far  higher  proportion — the  growth  of  mining  exports 
runs  up  still  more  quickly  and  exceeds  900  per  cent,  since  1885. 
There  is  room  for  criticism,  however,  in  the  form  of  the  tables 
offered  here,  and  some  misprints  which  should  be  corrected  in  a 
fresh  addition — as  where  "  annual  "  exports  are  recorded  where 
"  animal "  exports  are  meant.  One  or  two  minor  slips  may  ])e 
.suspected  in  a  few  of  the  big  figures  quoted  in  other  sections,  while 
here  and  elsewhere  a  more  frequent  contrast  of  groups  of  years  in 
place  of  single  years  would  be  welcome.  The  striking  figures  as  to 
the  proportion  of  foreign  and  of  British  investments  in  Canada  and 
the  vast  expansion  of  banking  credit  deserve  attention.  Mr.  Lawson 
pays  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  prudence  which  on  the  whole 
has  distinguished  Canadian  banking  arrangements,  which  he  contrasts 
favourably  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Paish's  recent 
researches  pointed  to  over  300,000,000/.  sterling  of  British  capital 
in  Canada,  and  to  this  the  author  refers  as  well  as  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  editor  of  the  Tofonto  Monetary  Times  on  the  later  course  of 
Canadian  borrowings.  The  stimulating  part  which  British  capital 
has  played  in  Canadian  development  is  well  enforced  in  these  pages, 
and  Mr.  Lawson  insists  that  it  is  on  the  money  the  Dominion 
borrows  that  wx  can  and  do  give  her  an  effective  and  more  valuable 
preference  than  any  we  could  offer  on  her  grain  or  her  provisions. 
Indeed,  he  tells  us  by  financing  Canadian  enterprises  at  exceptionally 
low  rates  we  repay  ten  times  over  the  33  per  cent,  (nominal)  preference 
allowed  on  our  exports. 

Into  the  constitutional  questions  here  discussed  and  the  tariff 
arrangements  of  the  past  and  future  the  statistical  reviewer  is 
hardly  justified  in  entering,  but  in  the  closing  appeal  of  the  volume 
for  the  representation  of  our  colonies  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
it  may  be  noted  the  -writer  quotes  the  suggested  solution  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  long  ago  as  1767,  when  the  British  statesmen 
of  that  day  had  failed  to  grasp  the  grievance  of  the  revolted 
American  colonies.  In  his  own  plea  for  a  new  and  larger  federation 
of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Lawson  seems  to  contemplate  the  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  over-sea  dominions  of  the  Crown  by  the  transition 
of  the  HousevOf  Lords  into  an  Imperial  Council.  P.G.C. 

5. — Insurance  science  and  economics :  a  practical  discussion  of 
present-day  problems  of  administration,  methods  and  residts  for  insurance 
officials,  managers,  agents,  merchants,  laivyers.  teachers,  students  and  others 
interested  in  the  broader  aspects  of  insurance  as  a  business  in  its  relation  to 
public  ivelfare  and  the  State.  By  PVederick  L.  Hoffman,  xiii  -i-  366  pp., 
8vo.     New  York  :  The  Spectator  Company,  1911.     Price  $3. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  a  Fellow  of  our  Society  and  is 
President  of   the  American  Statistical   Association.      He  has  had 
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experience  in  the  administration  of  assurance  business  as  an  officer 
of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
experience  has  convinced  him  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  proper 
insurance  education  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of 
assurance.  His  aim,  as  indicated  in  the  rather  lengthy  title  page 
which  we  have  copied  above,  is  to  supply  that  lack  by  a  text-book 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  published  in  the  German  and 
French  languages. 

His  consideration  of  life  assurance  as  a  science  is  comprehensive. 
He  not  only  lays  its  foundation  soundly  in  mathematics,  but  also 
brings  into  service  nearly  the  whole  round  of  the  sciences,  and 
traces  it  from  biology  to  such  modern  developments  as  neurology, 
paediatrics,  anthropology  and  anthropometry.  He  also  discusses  the 
position  of  insurance  in  the  science  of  law,  the  legislation  upon  State 
supervision,  and  the  history  of  insurance  as  a  chapter  in  economic 
science  and  as  an  element  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Hoftraan  complains  that  the  place  of  insurance  in  Economics 
has  not  been  clearly  defined  by  the  authorities.  He  considers  that 
it  naturally  belongs  to  the  division  of  economic  theory  that  deals 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  production  of  wealth.  Its  connection 
with  production,  however,  cannot  be  other  than  indirect.  Insurance, 
which  diminishes  risk  of  loss  to  individuals  by  spreading  it  over 
communities,  does  not  create  any  new  wealth.  To  the  extent, 
however,  that  it  retains  in  economic  efficiency  persons  and  concerns 
that  without  it  would  have  been  destroyed  for  any  useful  economic 
purpose,  and  sets  them  free  to  produce  future  wealth  with  unim- 
paired credit,  its  operation,  though  indirect,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
remote,  for  the  result  almost  necessarily  follows. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  creation  by  insurance  of  a  new 
degree  of  security,  its  importance  as  an  element  of  commerce  came 
very  early  to  be  recognised.  It  converts  a  speculation  which  might 
result  in  total  loss  into  a  certainty  of  gain,  slightly  less  than  the 
speculative  profit  that  had  been  hoped  for.  Mr.  Hoffman  finds 
evidence  of  the  origin  of  marine  insurance  in  ancient  maritime 
usages,  and  c[uotes  the  laws  of  Wisby  in  1288  as  the  first  in  which 
it  is  referred  to  as  an  established  commercial  practice.  These  and 
the  earlier  laws  of  Oleron  are  the  foundation  of  our  jurisprudence 
on  the  matter  to  the  present  day. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  law  and  legislation  on 
insurance,  the  author  quotes  the  principles  which  have  been  laid 
down  in  this  country  as  distinguishing  this  contract  from  most 
others  expressed  in  the  quaint  term  uberrima  fides.  Our  earliest 
restrictive  legislation  was  levelled  against  wagering  and  gambling- 
policies  in  1746  and  1774.  It  is  noted  as  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  the  traffic  in  insurances  between  the  mother  country  and 
her  then  colonies  that  in  the  Act  of  1746  America  is  specifically 
mentioned. 

An  interesting  chapter  follows  on  life  insurance  supervision  and 
Government  control  in  Germany,  being  a  reprint  of  an  address 
delivered  by  the  author  at  the  annual  convention  of  insurance 
commissioners  held  in  liichmond,  Va.,  in  1906.     His  conclusion  is 
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that  the  Government  reguhition  of  insurance  in  C4ermany  is  simple 
and  eftcctive,  the  complete  supervision  of  the  companies  being 
ol)taincd  at  a  minimvnn  of  interference  and  expense. 

From  this  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  taxation  of  life  insurance 
interests,  which  he  holds  to  be  a  tax  upon  thrift  and  contrary  to 
public  policy.  The  annual  taxes  on  life  insurance  in  the  United 
States  exceed  $12,000,000,  and  to  tax  the  class  of  people  who  by 
insuring  their  lives  benefit  those  who  are  to  live  after  them  is 
"a  tax  upon  a  tax,  and  consequeiitly  barbarism."  The  tax  is 
increasing,  being  now,  in  proportion  to  premium,  three  times  what 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Hott'man  lool<s  at  it  from  eveiy  point  of 
view,  and  condemns  it. 

His  eighth  chapter  deals  with  the  English  Assurance  Companies 
Act  of  1909,  which  he  considers  as  in  many  respects  an  innoA'ation, 
and  as  being  an  incomplete  piece  of  legislation,  some  of  its  provisions 
having  received  only  a  hurried  consideration  during  the  closing 
stages  of  the  session  of  Parliament  in  that  year. 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  law  of  average,  and  is  intended 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  general  statistical  results  as  a  basis 
for  conduct  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life,  but  not  as  a  scientific 
outline  of  the  mathematical  or  statistical  theory.  For  this  the 
author  refers  his  readers  to  the  treatises  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Young, 
Mr.  Bowley  and  others.  Every  chapter  of  the  book  is  supplemented 
by  a  full  bibliography,  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  its  usefulness 
to  the  student,  to  whom  we  commend  it  as  a  thorough  piece  of  good 
work,  fully  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  author  in  undertaking 
it,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  classes  for  whom  it  is 
specially  intended,  as  well  as  to  the  great  body  of  insured  people, 
who  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  it.  E.B. 

6. — The  living  ivage  of  ivomen  workers  :  a  study  of  incomes 
and  expenditures  of  450  women  workers  in  the  city  of  Boston.  By 
Louise  Marion  Bosworth.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  ])y 
F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  Ph.D.  Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  90  pp.,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1911. 

"In  general,  the  investigator  has  been  surprised  by  the  accuracy 
and  detail  with  which  women,  especially  those  on  low  wages,  are 
able  to  recall  their  earnings  and  expenditures.  In  some  cases  the 
recollection  has  been  very  complete  .  .  .  Doubtless  the  statements 
of  expenditures  on  some  of  the  schedules  are  only  a})proximate. 
Inaccuracies,  however,  probably  occur  chiefly  under  the  headings  of 
miscellaneous  expenditures." 

Miss  Bosworth  herself  interviewed  200  of  the  workers  represented 
on  the  schedules,  and  her  report  is  full  of  illuminating  information 
to  the  English  student.  "Here  {i.e.,  in  the  dining  rooms  of  the 
larger  '  homes  '  for  working  women)  board  is  83  per  week  for  girls  not 
rooming  in  the  house,  as  well  as  for  inmates.  Single  meals  may  be 
had  separately  at  any  time  at  a  cost  of  15  cents,  each  for  breakfast 
and  lunch  and  25  cents,  for  dinner."  The  recommendations  of  these 
dinins:  rooms  "seemed  to  indicate  standards  of  livins;  verv  nnich  to 
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be  deplored,  since  they  allow  satisfaction  with  such  food  in  such 
surroundings."  "Only  80  of  the  total  of  191  rooms  reported  are 
furnace  heated;  17  are  warmed  by  coal  stoves,  8  by  oil  stoves,  86 
have  no  heat  whatever."  "  The  average  cost  of  clothing  varies  only 
between  $1  and  $2  a  week  approximately." 

The  frequent  generalisation  on  a  statistical  basis  not  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  however,  calls  for  detailed  criticism.  "  The  number  of 
schedules  giving  returns  for  clothing,  which  was  about  the  average 
number  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  investigation,  was  399," 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


Occupations. 

Wage  groups. 

37 

143 

49 

88 
64 
18 

$3  and  under  $6  

$6           „         $9  

51 

nipvif.ol 

185 

Sales               

$9           „         $12     

$12         „         $15     

$15  and  over 

102 

36 

25 

Kitchen  .        

The  returns  are  tabulated  under  these  two  headings  without 
any  indications  of  the  numbers  to  which  each  sub-division  relates, 
although  it  is  clear  from  the  passage  quoted  that  they  do  not  refer 
to  450  persons  throughout.  Although  several  of  the  workers  lived 
at  home  their  returns  are  not  tabulated  separately  and  no  indication 
is  given  of  their  numbers  in  any  group.  "  Waitresses  and  kitchen 
workers  appear  to  spend  a  larger  amount  for  regular  meals  than  do 
sales  and  factory  girls.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  of 
food  expenditures  for  these  classes  are  only  estimates ;  meals  included 
in  wages  are  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  week  for  three  meals." 
"  The  presence  of  kitchen  workers  in  the  class  paying  the  higher 
rent  seems  strange.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  most 
kitchen  workers  are  not  young  girls ;  they  are  usually  middle  aged 
women,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  have  others  dependent  on 
them." 

On  p.  49  we  are  told  that  the  personal  standards  of  the  sales  girls 
are  "  evidently  influenced  by  the  attractive  goods  which  they  often 
deal  in,  for  their  percentage  of  expenditure  for  rent  is  extremely 
high — 2  2*3  per  cent.,  or  almost  one-fourth  of  their  income."  But 
on  p.  52  we  find  that  "the  clerical  division  shows  only  13  out  of  62 
reporting  no  room-mate,  30  share  their  room  with  one,  19  share 
with  two  or  more.  Sales  girls  in  this  respect  apparently  preserve 
a  much  more  adequate  standard.  31  out  of  52  report  a  room  to 
themselves." 

None  of  these  disturbing  factors  are  made  clear  in  the  summary 
tables. 

If  the  returns  classified  according  to  wages  actually  earned  were 
sub-divided  into  groups  separating  those  living  as  members  of 
families,  those  living  alone,  and  those  living  with  one  or  more 
companions,  the  results  of  this  painstaking  inquiry  would  form 
a  very  solid  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.      C.E.C. 
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7. — Le  Commerce  Extdrieur  et  les   Tarifs  de  Dauane.     Par   Aug. 
Arnaun^.    iii  +  534  pp.,  8vo.    Paris:  Felix  Alcaii,  1911.     Price  8  fr. 

The  object  of  this  hook,  as  the  writer  states  in  his  Preface,  is  to 
explain  the  circunistauces  under  which  successive  French  policies  of 
the  treatment  of  commodities  of  external  origin  in  the  matter  of 
customs  duties  have  been  established,  to  set  foith  with  precision 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  difterent  regimd,  and  to 
ascertain  and  present  the  results  to  which  they  have  respectively 
led.  Professor  Arnaun(^.  started,  or  at  any  rate  he  has  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  this  careful  and  informing  study,  with  the  belief  that 
a  comparison,  such  as  he  has  made,  in  dealing  with  a  system  that 
has  been  throughout  protective  in  less  or  greater  measure,  although 
the  degree  and  range  of  the  protection  intended  or  achieved  by  the 
French  tariti'  for  French  products  has  exhibited  variations,  which 
have  been  both  considerable  and  significant  at  different  times,  is 
not  favoural)le  to  that  policy.  The  actual  consequences  secured  do 
not  in  his  opinion  compare  adv^antageously  with  the  effects  designed 
by  such  a  tariff.  Indeed  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  pertinence  of  a 
moral,  which  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  readers  of  his 
treatise,  if  they  would  take  into  due  account  any  bias  by  which 
their  author  may  have  been  influenced  avowedly  or  unconsciously  ; 
for  he  considers  that  his  investigations  justify  him  in  asserting  that 
Protection  does  not  possess  the  practical  superiority  which  it  has 
claimed,  that  the  solutions  it  has  put  forward  are  not  fitted  to  the 
facts,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  adapted  to  a  country  such  as 
France,  it  actually  prevents  the  French  nation  from  taking  the  place 
in  the  production  and  the  trade  of  the  world  which  should  properly 
be  assured  by  the  exceptional  wealth  of  industrial  capacity  and 
capital  which  is  at  its  command. 

Professor  Arnaune  then  must  be  described  as  an  unfriendly 
critic  rather  than  a  favourable  reviewer  of  the  fiscal  history  which 
he  narrates.  But  he  is  at  pains  to  show  that  the  story  unfolded 
can  only  be  correctly  appreciated  if  we  distinguish  with  care  the 
separate  phases  in  the  particular  development  of  a  theme  which 
supplies  the  general  motive  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  At 
the  outset  French  Protection  was  confined  to  manufactures  only  ;  and 
it  was  directed  especially  against  England,  then  (in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries)  the  only  rival  of  France  in  industry  and 
trade.  Our  author  is  punctilious  in  indicating  the  real  nature  of  that 
Colbertism  from  which  French  fiscal  policy  may  rightly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  sprung,  and  to  which  at  later  seasons  it  has  tended 
to  return.  The  general  idea  of  Colbert  was,  as  he  urges,  a 
moderate  protection  of  industry,  combined  with  free  importation 
of  food  products,  and  of  the  raw  materials  which  that  industry 
recpired.  To-day  the  maxims  on  M-hich  French  Protectionists  base 
their  arguments  are  in  essence  not  dissimilar  from  those  employed 
by  Colbert.  The  balance  of  trade  is  still  a  factor  of  the  situation 
to  which  appeal  is  being  made ;  and  now,  as  then,  it  is  contended 
that  the  protection  of  a  customs  tariti"  will  increase  the  quantity  of 
work  which  the  nation  will  be  able  to  secure  and  to  provide  for  its 
own  members.     But  nevertheless  at  different  times  a  moderate  scale 
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of  duties  has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme  length  of  prohibition ; 
although  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  Restored  Monarchy  that 
the  principle  that  prohibition  should  be  uniformly  applicable  led  to 
a  positive  veto  on  the  entry  into  France  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
siderable industrial  products,  and  to  the  extension  of  the  policy  of 
protection  to  French  agriculture.  Similarly,  as  M.  Arnaune  argues, 
it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  facts  to  suppose  that  in  1860  a 
regime  of  free  trade  was  inaugurated.  What  occurred  should  rather 
be  described  as  a  reversion  to  the  practice  of  1795,  and  to  the  ideas 
of  Colbert.  Industrial  prohibition  and  agricultural  protection  were 
replaced  by  a  moderate  protection  of  industry,  and  by  the  free 
admission  of  food  and  raw  materials.  Since  then  we  have  seen  the 
re-introduction  of  agricultural  protection,  and  successive  increases, 
in  1881,  in  1892,  and  in  1910,  in  the  rate  of  the  duties  levied  to 
protect  French  manufactures. 

This  clear  and  definite  separation  into  different  epochs  is  one 
prominent  feature  of  INI.  Arnaune's  narrative;  another  characteristic, 
connected  with  this  trait,  is  his  full  account  of  the  views  advanced 
by  economists  of  repute  who  have  criticised  the  contentions,  and  as 
they  themselves  and  our  author  hold,  have  demonstrated  finally  the 
errors,  and  exposed  once  for  all  the  ridiculous  absurdities,  of  Protec- 
tionists. Perhaps  he  is  inclined  to  attach  too  much  rather  than  too 
little  weight  to  the  influence  exerted  in  the  domain  of  practical 
affairs  by  such  writing,  which  must  obviously  move  mainly  in  the 
sphere  of  scientific  speculation  and  of  systematic  theorising.  But  no 
competent  historian  of  economic  thought  and  fiscal  administration 
will  dispute  the  possibility,  or  question  the  reality,  of  their  mutual 
relations.  At  any  rate  our  author  holds  that  the  treaty  of  1786,  by 
which  English  merchandise  was  admitted  into  France,  was  rendered 
possible,  or  at  least  the  way  for  this  amount  of  recognition  of  free 
trade  was  opened,  by  the  discussion  of  Mercantilism  which  Quesnay 
in  his  own  country  and  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  undertaken.  The  later  treaty  of  1860  is  similarly 
attributed,  not  without  some  reason,  to  the  teaching  of  J.  B.  Say 
and  his  disciples,  and  to  the  brilliant  and  persuasive  propaganda  of 
Frederic  Bastiat.  Professor  Arnaune  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  given  a  special  chapter  to  the  account  of  the  customs 
reforms  eflfected'  in  England,  both  because  of  their  intrinsic  interest 
and  importance,  and  also  because  of  the  reflex  influence  exerted  by 
these  financial  changes  on  French  policy.  That  policy,  in  each 
successive  phase  of  its  development,  he  considers  under  four  main 
headings,  Avhich  relate  (1)  to  the  general  tarifl',  (2)  to  commercial 
treaties  and  conventions,  (3)  to  the  colonial  system,  and  (4)  to  the 
department  of  the  mercantile  marine.  L.L.P. 

8. — Cours  EUmentaire  de  Science  des  Finances  et  de  Ldgislatiov 
Financihe  Fran^aise.  Par  Gaston  J^ze.  Nouvelle  Edition.  Premier 
Fascicule,  xxviii  -t-  528  pp.  Deuxi6me  Fascicule  xxix-xxxviii  + 
629-988  pp.,  8vo.  Paris  :  V.  Giard  et  E.  Bri6re,1909  and  1910. 
Price  12  fr.  50  c. 

This  authoritative  manual  is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  of 
the  French  "  Facultes  de  Droit,"  and  of  candidates  for  employment 
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in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  in  the  "  Cour  de  Comptes,"  and  in  the 
general  financial  surveiUance  of  the  country.     It  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  suited  for  its  purpose.  Its  plan  may  be  commended  for 
appropriateness  and  intelligibility.     It  is  certainly  comprehensive  ; 
and  no  department  of  the  large  subject  which  is  embraced  within 
its  scope  has,  we  thiidc,  been  neglected.     Nor  have  we  discovered 
any  serious  detailed  errata ;  although  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  possil)le 
that  in  spite  of  the  revision  accompanying  successive  editions — that 
before  us  is  the  fourth — they  should  be  entirely   absent   from  so 
extensive  and  so  minute  a  treatise.    Professor  J6ze  confesses  indeed 
— and   the   admission  is   no  less  honourable  to  him  than  it  will 
probably   be   consoling   to    his    readers — to    an    apparent   confiict 
between  his  preaching  and  his  practice.      For  he  has  been  careful 
to    lay  down   the   admirable    principle   that    theories,   which   are 
themselves  the  product  of  circumstances  that  are  continually  under- 
going change,  as  we  pass  from  one  countiy  to  another,  and  as  we 
move  from  period  to  period,  should  not  be  regarded  as  definitive, 
however  sure  and  solid  they  may  seem,  and  however  incontrovertible 
they  may  appear  to  be  at  any  one  moment  or  in  any  single  place. 
And  yet  in  his  own  practice  he  allows  that  he  may  on  occasions 
have  given  an  absolute  value  to  contentions  that  have  enjoyed  his 
personal  preference.     Even  in  the  more  certain  sphere  of  positive 
law,  and  on  the   firmer  ground  of  the  actual  recorded  history  of 
institutions,  the    need   for  conciseness  has,   he  admits,  sometimes 
betraj^ed  him  into  an  excess  of  rigidity.      But  nevertheless  no  one 
could  have  stated  more  plainly  than  he  has  done  the  reasons  why 
financial  procedure  is  always  changing.     Peoples  and  generations 
have  their  preferences,  it  is  obvious ;  and  the  problems  to  be  solved 
are  rarely,  if  they  are  ever,  identical  in  every  State.     All  theories 
of  taxation  aim  probably  at  the  realisation   of   justice;    but   the 
conception  of  justice  alters,  and  in  fact  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
influence  of  class  interest  cannot  be  eliminated.     Still,  despite  of 
these  causes  of  variation,  a  certain  measure  of  stability,  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  discover  and  present,  has  come  to  be 
attached  to  such  matters  as  are  handled  here,  of  budgetary  procedure, 
of  official  accountability,  and  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
debt. 

The  opening  section  of  the  maiuial  is  devoted  to  the  methods  of 
account-keeping  used  both  l)y  central  States  and  by  local  or 
subordinate  authorities.  The  general  theory  of  the  Budget,  treated 
first  from  a  financial,  then  from  a  legal,  and  lastly  from  a  political 
standpoint,  is  set  forth,  and  its  historical  origin  in  various  countries 
is  described.  •  To  this  description  succeeds  an  inquiry  into  the  part 
played  by  the  diff'erent  organs  of  administration  and  legislation  in 
the  management  of  the  finances  of  a  nation,  and  of  covu'se  especially 
of  France,  with  whose  arrangements  the  whole  treatise  is  mainly 
concerned.  The  period  which  the  Budget  covers,  its  contents  and 
its  forms,  the  methods  of  making,  and  the  means  of  checking,  the 
payments  rec[uired  to  meet  public  expenditure,  the  processes  by 
which  the  receipts  due  to  the  State  are  collected,  the  organisation  of 
the  Treasury  and  its  agents,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  control 
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exerted  over  the  financial  operations  of  State  officials,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  necessary  and  effective  checks  have  been  devised,  and 
are  used,  to  make  responsible  officers  account  fully  or  satisfactorily 
for  the  incoming  revenue  and  the  outgoing  expenditure,  are  examined 
with  illustrative  detail.  With  Book  II  we  pass  to  the  subject  of 
public  expenditure,  where  Professor  Jeze  notes  the  fact,  and 
furnishes  some  probable  explanations,  of  that  large  increase  which 
is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  principal 
objects  of  expenditure  are  here  investigated.  In  the  third  Book  the 
public  credit  and  the  public  debt  form  the  topic  of  inquiry ;  and  in 
the  fourth  Book,  with  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  public 
revenue,  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of  taxation  and  its  principles  ; 
and  this  lai^ge  question  occupies  in  fact  the  second  volume.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  our  author  has  consulted  a  wide  range  of  economic 
literature ;  and  yet  he  has  contrived  to  compress  into  a  space 
conveniently  concise  a  summary  of  his  researches.  He  does  not 
refrain  from  passing  judgment  on  some  debated  issues,  and  all  his 
readers  therefore  will  probably  not  assent  to  all  his  verdicts.  But 
they  will,  Ave  are  sure,  recognise  the  great  peril  of  diff'ering  from  one 
who  is  so  evident  a  master  of  the  large  erudition  utilised  for  the 
production  of  these  two  considerable  volumes.  L.L.P. 


9. — Other  New  Publications* 

[These  Dotes  do  not  preclude  a  fuller  review  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal.] 

Bachi  {Prof.  Picardo).  LTtalia  Economica  nel  1910.  Annuario 
della  vita  commerciale,  industriale,  agraria,  bancaria,  finanziaria, 
e  della  politica  economica.  Anno  II.  222  pp.,  8vo.  Torino, 
1910.     Price  3  lire  50  c. 

[A  useful  compilation  of  the  most  recent  economic  and  statistical 
information  as  regards  the  commerce,  industries,  agriculture  and  finance 
of  Italy  during  the  past  year.  There  is  also  a  bibliogi-apliy  of  official 
and  unofficial  publications  issued  during  the  year.] 

Boag  (Harold).     Compound  interest.  Annuities-certain,  and  Logar- 
ithmic    calculations     ...      90     pp.,     8vo.      London,     1911. 
Price  2S.  8(/. 
Canovai  (Tito).     I  limiti  della  circolazione  cartacea  nella  teoria,  nella 

practica  e  nella  legislazione.     96  pp.,  iSvo.     Montegiorgio,  1911. 
Deslandres  (Maurice).     L'Acheteur.     Son  role  economique  et  social. 
Les  ligues   sociales  d'acheteurs.     vii   +    507    pp.,    8vo.      Paris : 
Felix  Alcan,  1911.     Price  8  frs. 
[An  account  of  the  foundation  and  spread  of  consumers'  leagues,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  better  the  social  conditions  of  employees  and  workers  by 
withholding  their  custom  from  firms  whose  treatment  of  their  employees 
is   not  generally  considered  fair.     The  movement   has  spread  rapidly  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  has  resulted  in   many  benefits  being  secured 
for  workers.     It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  individual   effort 
to  extend  social  progress.] 

Fisher  (Irving).    The  Equation  of  Exchange,  1896-1910.     12  pp.,  8vo. 
1911. 

*  See  also  "Additions  to  the  Library,"  page  877,  sqq. 
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Filrer  {Budolf  von).     Die  Gestaltung  des  Arbeitsmarktes.     (Studieu 

liber  den  Arbeitsmarkt.    Baud.  1.)     174  pp.,  8vo.    Wieu  :  licichs- 

verband  des  Allgem.  Arbeitsvcrmittelungsanstalten  in  Oesterreich. 

1911. 

[A  statistical  and  economic  study  of  tlio  present  state  of  the  labour  market, 

principally  in  Au-stria,  dealing  with  the  conditions  of  manual  labourers,  and 

those  employed  in  industries  and  in  agriculture.     There  are  cliapters  on 

unemployment  and  on  the  means  of  relieving  tlie  imsettled  couditions  at 

present  iu  existence  in  labour  circles.] 

Guyot  (Yves).  Les  Chemins  de  Fer  ct  la  Greve.  xiv  +  329  pp., 
sm.  8vo.     Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1911.     Price  3  frs,  50  c. 

[The  author  in  this  study  on  tlie  recent  railway  strike  in  France  divides  his 
subject  into  seven  books.  The  first  deals  witli  tlie  conditions  existing 
before  the  strike,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  two  strikes  in  1891,  with 
which  M.  Guyot  as  Minister  of  Public  Works  luxd  to  deal,  and  which, 
owing  to  his  prompt  action,  were  quickly  settled.  The  author  also 
discusses  the  need  of  legishition  to  meet  existing  conditions  ;  the 
pensions  paid  to  railway  employees;  and  existing  and  past  legislation  in 
regard  to  transport  strikes  iu  force  iu  other  countries,  in  which  it  is 
shown  tliat  the  right  to  strike  is  kept  within  reasonable  bounds  in  most 
countries.  As  regards  the  statement  that  the  ownership  of  railways  is 
in  the  liands  of  the  few,  the  author  shows  that  the  owners  of  less  than 
ten  shares  are  in  the  majority ;  and  that  the  railways  are  in  fact  owned 
by  a  financial  democracy.  The  question  of  the  treatment  of  workers 
dismissed  in  connection  with  the  strike,  and  of  the  forfeiting  of  their 
pensions,  is  discussed.] 

Irishman  (An).  The  Financial  Relations  of  Ireland  with  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  [Anon.]  39  pp.,  8vo.,  1911.  Dublin:  Gill  and 
Son.     Price  6d.  net. 

[The  writer  of  this  jjamphlet  thinks  that  the  financial  relations  of  Ireland 
with  the  Imperial  Exchequer  should  be  above  party  politics.  In  discussing 
tlie  question  lie  criticises  the  Treasury  returns,  which,  he  considers,  give 
a  wrong  impression  as  to  the  amounts  contributed  by  Ireland.] 

Kettle  {T.  M.).  Home  Rule  Finance.  An  experiment  in  justice. 
viii  +  96  pp.,  8vo.  Dublin:  Maunsel  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1911. 
Price  IS.  net. 

[A  study  from  the  Nationalist  point  of  view  of  Home  Rule  Finance.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  only  avenue  of  approach  to  that  financial  problem 
is  through  the  Financial  Relations  Report  of  1896.] 

Liszt  {Dr.  Eduanl  Bitter  von).  Die  kriminelle  Fruchtabtreibung. 
2  vols.,  8vo.     Zurich:  Art  Institut  Orell  Fiissli.     Price  20  frs. 

[A  legal  study  of  criminal  abortion  in  different  countries  and  of  tlie  laws 
for  its  prevention  and  punishment  in  force  thereiu.] 

Richards  (H.  Meredith).  Public  Health  and  National  Insurance- 
71  pp.,  8V0.     London :  P.  S.  King  and  Son.     1911.    Price  6d.  net- 

[The  standpoint  of  the  author,  wlio  is  Medical  Officer  of  Healtli  of  Croydon, 
is  not  simply  that  of  an  administrator.  His  work  in  other  directions 
enables  him  to  appreciate  not  only  the  limitations,  but  also  the  dilRculties 
of  general  practice  and  sickness  insurance.  The  opinions  expressed  are 
based  on  personal  observation  in  different  localities.] 

Boss  {Agustin).  Chile:  1851-1910.  Sixty  years  of  Monetary  and 
Financial  Questions  and  of  Banking  Problems.  238  +  iv  pp.,  8vo. 
Valparaiso,  1910. 
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Schooling  {John  Holt).  The  British  Trade  Book.  A  survey  of  home 
production  and  industries  of  United  Kingdom,  &c.  Fourth  issue. 
La.  8vo.     London:  John  Murray,  19n.     Price  los.  6d. 

[Tlie  present  issue  of  this  book  brings  up  to  date  the  useful  tables  coutained 
in  earliei-  editions,  together  with  much  additional  information  available  as 
a  result  of  new  investigations.  Tlie  continuous  decennial-average  plan 
is  followed  throughout  in  the  tables.] 

Sellar  {A.  S.).  Layton's  Simple  Interest  Tables  at  i  per  cent,  on 
amounts  ranging  from  i/.  to  100,000/.  for  intervals  of  i  day  up 
to  365  days,  ancl  for  intervals  of  i  month  up  to  12  months.  8vo. 
London  :  C.  and  E.  Lay  ton,  1911. 

Stevens  (Alfred).  The  wide  range  income-tax  calculator.  .  . 
8  pp.,  8vo.     London:  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon.     1911.     Price  is.  net. 

Zahn  {Dr.  Friedrich).  Deutschlands  Wirtschaftliche  Entwicklung 
unter  besonderer  Berlicksichtigung  der  Volkszahlung,  1905,  sowie 
der  Berufs-  unci  Betriebszilhlung,  1907.  206  pp.,  8vo.  Berlin: 
J.  Schweitzer  Verlag.     1911. 

[An  interesting  statistical  study  of  tlie  economic  development  of  Germany 
generally  from  1871,  based  largely  on  the  several  great  industrial 
censuses  that  have  been  taken  in  that  country.] 

Zahn  {F.)  Editor).    Die  Statistik  in  Deutschland  nach  ihremheutigen 
Stand.      Georg  von   Mayr  bei  der  Feier  seines  70  Geburtstags 
am  12  Februar,  1911,  als  Ehrengabe  dargebracht  von  A.Arnold 
.    .    .    und  F.   Zahn  (zugleich  Herausgeber).     Bands   1  and   2. 
2  vols.,  8vo.     Munchen:  J.  Schweitzer  Verlag,  1911. 
[This  comprehensive  work  has  been  compiled  in  honour  of  the  70th  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Georg  Von  Mayr,  sixty  contributors  having  supplied  chapters 
on  different  phases  of  statistical  inquiry.] 

Institut  International  de  Bibliographic.     Publication  No.  109.     La 

Statistique  Internationale  des  Imprimis.     133  pp.,  8vo.    Bruxelles. 

1911.     Price  3  fr. 

[This  interesting  compilation  consists  of  two  parts.     The  first  deals  with 

the  general  statistical  returns  of  the  number  of  books  and  periodicals 

that  hare  appeared  in  different  countries  as  far  back  as  can  be  ascertained. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  best  methods  to  be  followed  in  order  to 

obtain  statistical  data  which  shall  be  uniform  and  comparable.     Some 

model  forms  of  tables  are  appended.] 

Argentine  Year  Book  for  1910.  428  pp.,  8vo.  London:  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son.     1911.     Price  los.  6d.  net. 

[A  useful  compilation  of  general  and  statistical  information  concerning 
Argentina.  The  statement  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  various  trades, 
with  their  hours  of  labour,  and  the  chapters  on  the  frozen  meat  and  other 
industries  may  be  specially  mentioned.] 
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COERESPONDENCE. 

Age  and  Unemployment. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  lloijal  Statktical  Societij" 

Sirs, — A  cursory  examination  of  some  figures  relating  to  the  ago 
distribution  of  ajiplicants  seeking  assistance  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  1905,  has  led  to  the  following  closer  examination 
being  made. 

The  data  have  been  obtained  from  the  Pai'liamentary  Return 
relating  to  the  proceedings  of  Distress  Committees  in  England  and 
Wales  and  of  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London  (hn-ing  the 
year  ended  1906,  the  Census  Returns  1901,  and  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws. 

In  columns  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  accompanying  table  are  given 
particulars  relating  to  the  age  distribution  of  unemployed  applicants 
c[ualified  for  assistance  under  the  LTnemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 
As  the  age-groups  given  in  the  Parliamentary  Return  are  dissimilar 
to  those  in  the  Census  Returns  the  ruimbers  have  been  interpolated 
so  that  comparison  might  be  made.  The  interpolated  figures  are 
given  in  columns  (3)  and  (4). 

The  occupations  of  these  applicants  were  as  follows : — 

Percentage  of  total 
of  all  occupations. 

General  or  casual  labour    522 

Building  trades 177 

Engineering,  shipbuilding  and  metal  trades  68 

Boot  and  shoe  making    2"4 

Furniture  and  woodwork  1"6 

Total 807 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  trades  were 
selected  from  the  Census  Returns  1901  : — 

Proportion 
percent,  of  total. 

Building  trades    28-9 

Engineering 20'6 

Metal  workers  5"7 

Ships  and  boats    3"0 

Vehicles    : 2-6 

Carnten,  coachmen,  etc 13"4! 

Wood  workers 6'9 

Boot  and  shoe  making 56 

General  and  factory  labourers 13'3 

Total loo'o 

These  figures  were  extracted  for  the  aggregate  of  urban  districts 
only,   the   operations   of    the   Unemployed    Workmen   Act   being 
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confined  to  municipal  boroughs  and  urban  districts.  The  total 
number  of  individuals  engaged  in  these  selected  industries  was 
2,629,306,  and  the  age  disttil)ution  was  as  set  out  in  column  (7)  of 
the  accompanjang  taT)le.  On  the  assumption  that  the  same  rate  of 
increase  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  1891-1901,  in  each  of  the  given 
age-groups,  has  operated  during  the  years  1901-190G,  these  figures 
have  been  amended,  and  in  column  (8)  is  given  the  estimated 
numbers  employed  in  the  selected  industries  in  the  middle  of  1 90G. 
In  Diagram  1  these  figures  have  been  plotted  out,  and  it  can  1)c 
seen  that  the  age  distrilnition  of  the  unemployed  is  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  selected  industries. 


Diagram  1. 

Age-distribution  of: — 

(a)  T/iose  engaged  in  certain  selected  industries 

(b)  Unemployed  -.-.-.- 

(c)  Able-bodied  male  paupers 

Pi-oportion 

per  1,000 
of  total  of 

aliases.     1.5  19         24 


15  19         21 
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In  the  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  the 
following  table  is  given,  showing  the  age  distribution  of  "  able- 
bodied  "  men  in  receipt  of  in-door  and  out-door  relief  on  March  3 1 , 
1906:— 


Age  group. 


16—19 

20—24 

25—34 

35—44 

45— 5i 

55—64 

65—74 

75  and  over 


Number. 


595 

612 

3,295 

5,067 

5,279 

3,062 

231 

22 


18,163 


Proportion  per  cent, 
of  total  of  all  ages. 


3-3 

3-4 

18-1 

27-9 

291 

16-8 

1-3 

01 


These  figures  are  also  plotted  out  in  Diagram  1,  and  the 
following  table  compares  the  age  distribution  of  those  engaged  in 
the  selected  industries,  the  unemployed  and,  finally,  the  able-bodied 
paupers : — 


Lower  quartile. 

Median. 

Upper  quartile. 

Selected  groups  of  industries 

"  Unemployed  " 

Able-bodied  paupers 

22-8 
270 
340 

32  0 
35-8 
430 

440 
450 
510 

This  series  of  figures  read  in  connection  with  the  diagram 
referred  to  seem  to  indicate  that  unemployment  is  a  concomitant  of 
increasing  age.  The  figures  relating  to  pauperism  exclude  the 
aged  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  applicants  to  Distress 
Committees  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the  union. 

In  column  (10)  is  given  the  proportion  of  unemployed  per  1,000 
of  the  estimated  population  in  the  selected  industries  at  each  age 
group.  The  proportion  increases  rapidly  up  to  the  age  of  44  years, 
but  then  declines.  In  column  (11)  the  proportion  of  male  paupers 
per  1,000  of  the  estimated  population  in  1906  at  each  age-group  is 
given.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  greatest  at 
the  point  where  the  figures  relating  to  unemployment  decline. 
Diagram  2  brings  out  this  fact  clearly.  Although  the  figures  in 
column  (11)  include  the  sick  and  aged  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  on  the  part  of  men  engaged  in  certain 
occupations  to  obtain  employment  as  their  age  increases. 

There  are  seemingly  no  data  available  which  would  enable  a 
more  close  investigation  of  the  matter  to  be  made,  but  the  following 
extracts  from  reports  by  the  Actuaries  advising  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  Scheme  of  Insurance  against  Sicknes.s  and 
Unemployment  are  of  particular  interest  in  this  respect. 
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Proportion  of  unemployed  pier  i,ooo  of  estirmded  popxdation  in  selected  industries 

at  each  age-group  . 

Proportion  of  male  paupers  per  i,ooo  of  estimated  population  in  1906  at  each 

age-group  -.-.-.- 
Age-distnhution  of  male  paupters.     Proportions  per    i,ooo   of  total   of  all 

ages 


Proportions 
per  ijOOo.       15  19         04 


Ages. 
11 
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The  first  report  by  Messrs.  Hardy  and  AAVatt  states,  p.  19, 
para.  58 — 

"The  average  rate  of  unemployment  amongst  the  general 
working  community  would  probably  be  found  to  increase  with  the 
increase  of  age,  but  there  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  progression. 
We  have  examined  the  rates  of  increase  shown  in  some  returns 
relating  to  certain  small  sections  of  the  workers,  but  while  in  each 
case  they  showed  a  tendency  for  the  rate  to  increase  these  special 
rates  could  not  safely  be  applied  to  the  general  body  of  workers." 

The  report  of  Mr.  T.  Ackland  states,  p.  2,  para.  3  (iii) — 

"Certain  data,  mainly  as  regards  particular  engineering  Unions 
in  the  year  1895,  specifying  the  number  unemployed  in  decennial 
groups  .  .  .  were  investigated,  and  whilst  they  gave  clear  indica- 
tions that  the  rate  of  unemployment  tended  to  increase  with  the  age 
of  the  workman,  it  was  found  that  they  would  not  yield  any  further 
useful  information  .  .  ." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  scheme  is  in  operation  the  data 
will  be  collected,  and  will  doubtless  have  effect  upon  the  rates  of 
contribution  and  benefit. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

G.  B.  Morrison. 
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CURRENT  NOTES. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  past  month  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
although  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  Whitsiui  Bank-Holiday 
and  the  Coronation  holidays,  the  latter  practically  amounting  to 
three  days.  Imports  are  reduced  in  value,  but  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  decline  is  due  to  the  lower  price  of  rubber,  and  exports  show 
a  considerable  advance.  As  compared  with  June,  1910,  there  is  a 
decrease  of  3,523,928/.,  or  6'4  per  cent,  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of 
1,313,496/.,  or  37  per  cent.,  in  exports.  Re-exports  show  an  increase 
of  369,745/.,  or  4*3  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June,  1911,  are  summarised  in  the  subjoined  tables  : — 

[OQO'a  omitted.] 


Imports. 


Twelve  moiitlis 

ending 

June,  1911. 


Twelve  months 

enUin? 

June,  1910. 


Imports,  value  c.i.f. —  I  £ 

I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco '      251,079 

II.  Eaw  materials  and  articles"! 
mainly  unmanufactured  j 

III.  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  "1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 


262,780, 
161,732, 

2,567, 


£ 
261,570, 

239,445, 
153,828, 

2,620, 


Incre;i?e  (  +  } 

or 
decrease  (  — ). 


Total  merchandise 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie . 


678,158, 


657,463, 


63,292, 


70,878, 


£ 
-  10,491, 

+  23,335, 

+    7,904, 

53, 


+  20,695, 


-    7,56 


[OOO's  omitted.] 


Exports. 

Twelve  months      Twelve  moo'lis 

ending                     ending 

June,  1911.             June,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ) 

or 
decrease  (  — ). 

Exports    of      produce    and    manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom, 
value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  drink  and  tobacco 

£                    £ 

27,358,             24,388, 
53,473,              53,133, 

360,160,            321,064, 

8,681,               7,246, 

13,828,              12,111, 

61.665,  61,715, 

27.666,  25,998, 
192,                  284, 

£ 
+    2,970, 

II.  Eaw   materials  and    articles  " 
mainly  unmanufactured  " 

III.  Articles  wholly  or   mainly  ' 
manufactured  j' 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi-  \ 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  / 

+       340, 
-1-  39,096, 
+    1,435, 

Exports    of     foreign    and    colonial 
merchandise,  value  f.o.b. — 
I.  Food,  driilk  and  tobacco 

+    1,717, 

II.  Eaw   materials  and    articles"! 
mainly  unmanufactured    / 

III.  Articles   wiiolly  or   mainly  1 
manufactured J 

IV.  Miscellaneous  and  unclassi- 1 
fied  (including  parcel  post)  ....  J 

50, 

+     1,668, 

92, 

Total,  British,  foreign  and  colonial 

553.023.           505.939.          +  47.094. 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  

59,042,              62,521, 

-    2,879, 

3  s  2 
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Shipping  (foreign  trade). 

Twelve  months 

ending 

June,  1911. 

Twelve  months 

endin;; 

June,  1910. 

Increase  (  +  ). 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  entered^^ 
with  cargoes  J 

Total,  British  and  foreign,  cleared  i 
with  cargoes   j 

Tons. 
41,998, 

58,537, 

Tons. 
41,157, 

57,090, 

Tons. 
+       841, 

+  1,447, 

Taking  the  six  months  ended  June,  1911,  the  figures  are  as 
follows  : — 


Imports  ... 
Exports  ... 
Ee-exports 


£ 

334,124,058 

223,668,297 

54,887,444 


£ 
-        282,393 
+    19,082,574 

424,827 


Per  cent. 

-  0-8 
+    9-3 

-  0-7 


According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Lahoxir  Gazette,  the  state  of  the 
labour  market  during  May  was  as  follows  : — 


Trade  Unions  making  returns. 

Reported  as  unemployed. 

Number. 

Net  membership. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

May,  1911    

395 
395 
416 

766,990 
764,548 
703,439 

19,431 

21,407 
29,787 

2  5 

April,  1911   

May,  1910     

2-8 
4-2 

Employment  in  May  continued  good.  It  showed  some  improve- 
ment, on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  April,  and  was  considerably 
batter  than  a  year  ago.  The  engineering,  shipbuilding,  furnishing 
and  woodworking,  woollen,  worsted,  hosiery,  dyeing  and  bleaching 
and  pottery  trades  were  all  well  employed.  There  was  a  further 
slight  recovery  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and  a  seasonal 
improvement  in  the  clothing,  building,  and  brick  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  pig-iron  furnaces  in  blast  continued 
to  decline,  and  there  was  some  falling  off  in  employment  in  the 
cotton,  lace  and  jute  trades.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,, 
however,  employment  at  coal-mining  was  on  the  whole  not  quite  so 
good,  and  there  was  a  considerable  decline  at  blast  furnaces  and  in 
the  lace  and  jute  trades. 


Mr.  Sauerbeck's  index   number  of    prices  in   June   is    8o'o,    as 

against  80-3  in  May,  the  average  of  the  eleven  years,  1867-77,  being 

The  index  number  shows  a  slight  reaction.    Articles 


taken  as  100. 
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of  food  were  well  maintained,  especially  butter  and  sugar,  and 
minerals  experienced  on  the  whole  little  change,  but  textiles  were 
mostly  weaker,  viz.,  cotton,  flax,  jute,  and  wool.  Articles  of  food 
were  74'5,  as  compared  with  73"4in  May;  and  materials  were  83-9, 
as  compared  with  85 "3  in  the  previous  month.  Silver  shows  a  slight 
fall.  The  Economist  index  number  is  2,517,  as  compared  with  2,540 
at  the  end  of  June,  thus  showing  a  fall  of  23  points. 


In  connection  with  Part  II  of  the  National  Insurance  Bill,  the 
Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  "  tables 
showing  the  rules  and  expenditure  of  trade  unions  in  respect  of 
unemployed  benefits,  and  also  showing  earnings  in  the  insured 
trades"  (Cd-5703.  Price  2s.  8^/.).  The  tables  comprise  an  analysis 
of  the  financial  rules  of  each  trade  union  relating  to  unemployed 
benefits  ;  the  expenditure  of  each  trade  union  in  1908  on  the  various 
kinds  of  unemployed  l)enefit ;  the  total  expenditure  and  expenditure 
per  head  on  unemployed  benefits  in  each  of  the  years  1900  to  1909 
of  each  trade  union  in  the  insured  trades ;  and  the  earnings  in  the 
insured  trades  in  an  ordinary  week  of  1906,  classified  by  occupation 
and  amount. 


It  was  decided,  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  to  issue  at  intervals — if 
possible  weekly — advance  sheets  and  supplements  to  the  Bulletin  of 
Agricultural  Statistics,  in  order  that  information  as  to  crops  and 
harvest,  received  shortly  before  or  after  the  15th  of  the  month,  may 
be  brought  before  the  public  as  early  as  possible.  The  first  of  these 
supplements  was  issued  in  connection  with  the  June  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Umberto  Eicci. 


The  first  Universal  Races  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  the  University 
of  London  on  July  26 — 29,  with  the  object  of  discussing  "in  th3 
light  of  modern  knowledge  and  the  modern  conscience,  the  general 
relations  subsisting  between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of 
the  East,  between  so-called  white  and  so-called  coloured  peoples, 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  between  them  a  fuller  understanding, 
the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a  heartier  co-operation."  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Organiser,  Mr.  G.  Spiller, 
3,  Adelaide  Street,  AV.C. 


The  formation  is  announced  of  the  "  Deutsche  Statistische 
Gesellschaft "  as  a  branch  of  the  "  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Soziologie,"  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Georg  von  Mayr. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Dr.  Wiirzburger,  of  Dresden. 
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The  issue  of  a  new  review  dealing  with  social  and  economic- 
questions  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Braun,  under  the 
title  "  Annalen  fiir  Soziale  Politik  und  Gesetzgebung,"  and  the  first 
number  appeared  recently. 

It  is  announced  that  Professor  Karl  Pearson  has  been  appointed 
vo  be  the  first  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Eugenics,  established  by 
the  legacy  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Galton. 
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STATISTICAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ARTICLES    IN 
RECENT   PERIODICALS. 

United  Kingdom — 

The  Accountant,  1911 — 

July  1 — The  taxation  of  laud  values  in  relation  to  local  rating : 

Carver  {W.  S.). 
July    8 — Compounding    allowances    for    payment    of    rates  : 
Lambert  (Roger  D.). 

Accountants'  Magadne.  July,  1911 — Vouchers  and  vouching: 
Anderson  (J.  B.). 

Bankers'  Magazine.  July,  1911 — The  liankers'  profits  during  the 
first  half  of  1911.  Banks  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  fate  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  London  and  Canadian  bankers 
in  conference  :  Lawson  {JF.  E.). 

Economic  Journal.  June,  1911 — Insurance  against  sickness, 
invalidity,  and  old  age  in  Germany  :  Gibbon  {I.  G.).  Under- 
employment and  the  mobility  of  labour  :  Heath  (./.  St.  G.). 
Taxation  of  unearned  increment  in  Germany :  Cohn  {Prof. 
Gustar).  Shift  system  on  the  Witwatersrand  mines  :  Lehfeldt 
(Prof.  E.  A.).  The  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill:  Ashley 
{Prof.  W.  J.).  The  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement :  Skelton 
{Prof.  0.  D.).  Local  control  and  the  income  tax  :  Cmccher 
{W.  B.).  Agricultural  wages  in  England  and  in  India: 
JVilson  {Sir  James).     Charge  and  recovery  :  Freeman  {Arnold). 

Financial  Eeview  of  Eeviews.  July,  1911 — Our  "  Drifting  "  policy 
in  local  finance:  Welhy  {Eight  Hon.  Lord).  Lord  Minto's 
appeal  for  Indian  industries :  Lefhbridge  {Sir  Eoper).  How 
Roumanians  invest  their  capital :  Xinopol  {M.  Nicolas).  The 
tariff  question  from  a  business  point  of  view  :  Boyd  {E.  Ealston). 

Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  June,  1911 — Progress  of  the 
sugar  beet  industry  in  Norfolk  :  Suicyer  {Walter  E.).  Summary 
of  agricultural  experiments. 

Journal  of  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
h-eland.  April,  1911 — Investigations  on  potato  diseases. 
Technical  instruction  in  Newtownards.  Salmon  and  trout 
culture.     The  rural  exodus  in  France.     Winter  egg  records. 

Public  Heafth.    July,  1911 — The  National  Insurance  Bill :  Eichards 
{H.     Meredith).      Medical    benefit,    some    notes    on    foreign 
experience :    Gibbon  {I.  G.).      Tuberculosis   among   the   poor : 
Buchanan  {L>.). 
Surveym's' Institution.     Transactions.     Session  1910-11 .     Vol.43 — 
Part    12— The    Mersey    Dock    Estate:     Young  (Oswald    W.). 

Cheshire  County  Council  small  holdings  :  McCracken  (W.). 
June  19,    1911 — The  position  of   tenants  on  the  death  of  an 
owner  or  the  fsale  of  an  estate  :  Sabin  (J.  Henry). 
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United  Kingdom — Contd. 

United  Empire.  (Royal  Colonial  Institute  Journal.)  June,  1911 — 
The  new  day  in  Ehodesia  :  Boyd  {Charles).  Sierra  Leone  and 
its  commercial  expansion  :  Alldridge  {T.  J.).  Cotton-growing 
in  German  East  Africa  :  Hamilton  (Louis).  The  finances  of 
Western  Australia  :  Moore  (Hon.  Sir  Newton  J.). 

United  States — 

American  Journal  of  Sociology.  May,  1911 — Sociological  observa- 
tions in  inner  China  :  Ross  (Edward  A.).  Sociological  appraisal 
of  Western  influence  in  the  Orient :  Capen  (Edward  W.).  Some 
suggestions  regarding  the  organisation  of  a  department  of 
Sociology  in  an  urban  university  :  Cutler  (J.  E.).  Report  on 
questionnaire  of  committee  on  teaching :  Chapin  (F.  Stuart). 
The  church  and  the  city  community  :  Laidlaw  (IValter).  Social 
control  of  the  domestic  relations :  Hoicard  (G.  E.).  Sociology 
and  social  surveys:  Riley  (T.  J.). 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
May,  1911 — Contains  a  series  of  papers  by  different  authors 
dealing  with  political  and  social  progress  in  Latin- America. 

Bankers^  Magazine  (New  York).  June,  1911 — Figuring  interest  in 
the  savings  bank  :  Kniffin  (IF.  H.). 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Economic  Association.  No.  3.  June,  1911 — 
Reciprocity  and  the  farmer ;  Hibhard  (B.  H.).  Financial  co- 
operation and  the  Aldrich  plan  :  Cooke  (Thornton).  Aldrich 
banking  plan:  Scott  (JV.  A.).  The  Aldrich  plan  for  monetary 
legislation  :  Sprague  (0.  M.  IF.).  Recent  reports  on  State  and 
local  taxation  :  Seligman  (E.  R.  A.).  The  equation  of  exchange  : 
Fisher  (Irving).     Reviews  and  titles  of  new  books. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy.  June,  1911 — Railway  regulation  in 
Texas :  Haney  (Lewis  //.).  History  of  the  State  debt  of  Ohio : 
Bogart  (Ernest  L.).  The  labor  party  and  the  constitution  in 
Australia  :  Clark  (Fictor  S.). 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  June,  1911 — A  local  study  of  the  race 
problem:  Brooks  (R.  P.).  Southern  non-slaveholders  in  1860: 
Thomas  (D.  ¥.).  Government  by  judiciary :  Boudin  (L.  B.). 
Tax  apportionment  in  Oregon :  Gilbert  (J.  H.).  The  Govern- 
ment of  India:  Bogqs  (T.  H.).  Record  of  political  events: 
Hayes  (C.  H.)  and  Salt  (E.  M.). 

Austria — 

Statistische  Monatschrift.  June,  1911 — Die  Lehren  der  amerikan- 
ischen  Einwanderungsstatistik :  Englisch  (Dr.  Karl).  Auszug 
aus  dem  Protokoll  der  Konferenz  fiir  Stadtestatistik  :  Palla  (Dr.). 
Der  auswartige  Warenverkehr  Bosniens  und  der  Herzegovina 
im  Jahre  1909  im  Vergleiche  zum  Jahre  1908  :  Pausinger  (F.). 

France — 

Bulletin  de  Statistique,  Ministhre  des  Finances.  May,  1911 — Les 
contributions  directes  et  taxes  assimilees  en  1910.  L'imp6t 
sur  les  velocipedes  en  1910.  Suisse. — La  banque  nationale  en 
1910. 
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France — Conid. 

Journal  des  Econornistes.  June,  1911 — Lo  iV'gime  de  raboimcmeiit : 
Guyof  (Yves).  Les  difficultes  (I'iipplication  de  la  loi  svir  les 
retraites  ouvricres  efc  paysannes :  Bdloni  {Maurice).  Le 
protectionnisme  et  le  coftt  de  la  vie  dans  les  families  ouvricres  : 
Paturel  (Germain).  La  depopidation :  N'ouvion  {Georges  de). 
La  circulation  de  banque  aux  I^]tats-Unis  :  Levji  {Raphael-Gewges). 
Revue  de  1' Academic  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  (du 
15  Fevrier  au  15  Mai,  1911):  Lefort  (•/.).  Travaux  des  chamhres 
de  commerce  et  des  congres :  Rou.rel  { — ).  Mouvement 
scientifique  et  ijidustriel :  Bellet  {Daniel).  N(5crologie :  M. 
Maurice  Rouvier  :  Guyot  {Yves). 

Journal  de  la  Society  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  June,  1911 — La  loi 
du  14  Juillet,  1905,  sur  I'assistance  aux  vieillards,  aux  infirmes, 
et  aux  incurables ;  ses  premiers  resultats,  sa  repercussion  sur 
les  autres  modes  d'assistance  :  Bernonville  {Dage  de).  La  sta- 
tistique a  un  entrep6t  de  tabacs  :  Malzac  {M.). 

La  Edforme  Sociale.  June  16,  1911 — L'infiltration  etrang^re  en 
France  et  ses  consequences  sociales :  Cilleuls  {Alfred  des).  Le 
bien  de  famille :  Fattier  {Joseph).  Une  doctrine  nouvelle ;  le 
r^gionalisme  :  Mihura  {Jules), 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique.  May-June,  1911 — La  conception 
matt^rialiste  de  I'histoire  d'apres  Marx  et  Engels :  Turgeon 
{Charles).  Une  nouvelle  Evolution  des  moyens  de  transport 
du  canal  au  chemin  de  fer :  Bellet  {Daniel).  Les  trois  notions 
de  la  productivity  et  les  revenus  :  uiftalion  {Albert).  Chronique 
budg^taire  et  fiscale;  le  projet  de  budget  de  1911:  AllLi: 
{Edgard).     Chronique  legislative, 

Germany — 

Archiv  fiir  Rassen- und  Gesellschafts-Biologie.  March- April,  1911 — 
Experimentelle  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Vererbung  der  durch 
Ischiadicusverletzung  hervorgerufenen  Brown-S(5quardschen 
Meerschweinchen-Epilepsie :  Maciesza  {Dr.  Adolf)  und  JFrzoselc 
(Dr.  Adam).  Ein  Versuch  zur  Erklarung  der  gynephoren 
Vererbung  menschlicher  Erkrankungen  :  Plate  (Dr.  L.).  Le- 
bende  Drillinge  und  Vierlinge  :  JFeissenherg  (Dr.  S.).  Volkser- 
neuerung:  Grassl  (Dr.).  Die  Rassenidee  und  die  liberale 
Weltanschauung :  Siehert  (Dr.  F.). 

Jahrbiicher  fiir  Nationalukonomie  und  Statistik  (Conrad's).  June, 
1911 — Stadtverfassung  und  Ziinfte  Freiburgs  im  Breisgau : 
Ehrler  ^(Joseph).  Gibt  es  bei  David  Ricardo  eine  absolute 
Grundrente  :  Diehl  (Karl).  Die  wirtschaftliche  Gesetzgebung 
des  deutschen  Reiches  im  Jahre  1910.  Einige  Bemerkungen 
und  Mitteilungen  zur  Frage  der  Selbstversicherung  gegen 
Brandschiiden  :  Most  (Otto).  Bericht  iiber  die  Verhandlungen 
der  29.  Jahresversammlung  des  Deutschen  Vereins  fiir 
Armenpflege  und  Wohltiitigkeit  am  23.  und  24.  September 
1909  in  Miinchen  :  Landsberg  ( — ).  Die  Brotpreise  in  Berlin 
im  Jahre  1910  :  Guradze  (Hans). 
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Germany — CovM. 

Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  dcs  Deutschen  Reichs.  Heft  2.  1911 — 
Die  Finanzen  cles  Keichs  iind  der  deutschen  Bundesstaaten 
(1910  und  1908).  Krankenversicherung  in  den  Knappschafts- 
kassen  und  vereinen  1909.  Die  Erzeugnisse  der  Bergwerke, 
Salinen  und  Hiitten  1910.  Vorlaufige  Mitteilung.  Auswjirtiger 
Handel  1910.  Verkehr  im  Kaiser  Wilhelm-Kanal  1910. 
Schlachtvieh  und  Fleichbeschau  1910.  Eeichstagswahlen  von 
1907  (Nachtrag). 

Zeifschrift  des  Koniglich  Freussischen  Stafistischen  Landsamts.  1911. 
Abteibmg  2 — Die  preussischen  Sparkassen  einzeln  und  in  ihrer 
Gesamtheit  im  Rechnungsjahre  1909  :  Evert  (G.). 

Zeitsckrift  fur  Sociahvissenschaft.  Heft  7.  1911 — Wirtschaft  und 
Recht :  Voigt  (A.).  Die  Organisationen  der  Landarbeiter  in 
Italien  und  die  Arbeitskiimpfe  in  der  Romagna :  Marchetti 
(Livio).     Soziale  Klassenbildung  in  Japan  :  Heher  {Ernst  A.). 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  gesamte  Versichenmgs-Wissenschaft.  July,  1911 — 
Die  kiinftige  engliscbe  Sozialversicherung :  Manes  {Prof.  Dr.). 
Verlangerung  der  Lebensdauer :  Rahts  {Prof.  Dr.).  Die  Ster- 
blichkeits-  und  Invaliditatsverhiiltnisse  des  Lokomotivpersonals 
deutscher  Eisenbahnen  :  Braun  { — ).  Der  Selbstmord  als  mit- 
versichertes  Ereignis  der  Todesfallversicberung  :  Rothauge  {Dr.). 

Italy — 

Giornale  degli  Economisti  e  Rivista  di  Statistica.  May,  1911 — Gli 
scioperi  agrarii  nel  Ferrarese :  Trevisonno  {N.).  Note  di 
economiainduttiva.  Sulla  distribuzione  dei  redditi :  Mortara{G.). 
Intorno  a  un  teorema  sulla  applicazione  delle  medie  statistiche : 
Vecchi  {31.).  II  capo  d'anno  in  Cina  e  la  seconda  crisi  bancaria  : 
Boezi  {G.).  Per  la  dignita  della  scienza :  Baviera  {G.).  Per  la 
dignita  della  scienza  :  Caronna  {F.). 

La  Riforma  Sociale.  June,  1911 — II  regime  legale  e  fiscale  delle 
obbligazioni  emesse  dalle  societa  per  azioni :  Geisser  {Alberto). 
II  monopolio  delle  assicurazioni  e  la  questione  della  indennita 
alle  imprese  assicuratrici :  Einaudi  {Luigi). 
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MONTHLY     LIST    OF    ADDITIONS     TO     Till']     LIBRARY. 

During  the  month  ended  July  8,  1911,  the  Society  has  received 
the  publications  enumerated  below. 

Note. — Periodical  publications  are  not  included  in  this  list,  but 
they  are  acknowledged  in  a  separate  list  contained  in  this  Journal. 

(a)  Foreipn  Countries. 
Austria — 

Cracow.  Sfcatystvka  Miasta  Xrakowa  Opracowana  Przez  Biiiro  Statystyczne 
Miejskie,  ZVszVt  XI.  Zi  Lita  1906  i  1907.  8vo.  1909.  (The  Stat- 
Bureau  of  Cracow.) 

Bulg'aria — 

Census.     Kesultats  peneraux  du  reconsenient  de  la  pojiulation  au  31  Decembrc, 
1905.     Livi-3  1.    4to.     1911.     (Tlie  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 
France — 

Statistique  geuerale  de  la  France-  Rapport  sur  les  travaux  de  I'annee  1910. 
3  pp.,  4to.     1911.     (The  Ministry  of  Labour.) 

Labour.  Enquete  sur  le  travail  ^  domicile  dans  I'industrie  de  la  lingerie. 
Tome  4.     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Germany — 

Berlin. 

Gross-Berlin.     Statistische  Monatsbericlite    .     .    .     Jan. — Dez.,  1910.    In 

8  parts,  4to.     1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Die  Grundstiicks-Aufnuhme  von  Ende  Oktober,  1905,  sowie  die  Wohnungs- 
uud  die  Bevolkerungs-Aufnalime  rom    1  Dezeniber,  1905,  in  der  Stadt 
Berlin  und  29  benachliartsn  Gemeinden.     Abteilung  2.     Bevolkerungs- 
Aufnahme.     4ta.     1911.      {Id.) 
Annalen  fiir  Soziale  Politik   iind  Gesetzgebung.     Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  II. 
Braun.     Band  i.  Heft  1.    8vo.     1911.     (Julias  Springer,  the  Publisher.) 

Hungary — 

Agriculture.  Production  mondiale  des  bles  en  1910.  2'  edition.  43  pp., 
8vo.     1911.     (Another  copy  in  German.)      (Baron  Albin  de  Than.) 

Royal  Hungarian  OfSce  of  Workmen's  Insurance.  Report  on  the  work  of  the 
Office  in  1907  and  1908.     (In  Hungarian.)     8vo.     1910.     (The  Office.) 

Netherlands — 

Census.  Resultats  du  9*  recensement  de  la  population  au  31  Decembre,  1909. 
2«partie,  4to.     1911.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Russia — 

Finland.  Elections  pour  la  Diete  en  1910.  La.  Svo.  1911.  (The  Central 
Statistical  Bureau.) 

Switzerland — 

Births,  &c.,  Mariages,  Naissances  et  Deces  en  Suisse  de  1891  a  1900.  2= 
partie.     Les  Naissances.     4to.     1911.     (The  Federal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

United  States — 

2^ew  Ha^ipshire.  Miscellaneous  Revolutionary  Documents  of  New 
Hampshire,  including  tlie  association  test,  tiie  pension  rolls,  and  other 
important  papers.  Vol.  30.  State  Papers  Series.  Svo.  1910.  (The 
State  Library.) 

Supplement  to  Annals  of  American  Academy.  May,  1911.  The  Living- 
Wage  of  Women  Workers,  a  study  of  incomes  and  expenditures  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  women  workers  in  Boston,  by  Louise  Marion  Boswortb. 
90  pp.,  Svo.     1911.     (The  Academy.) 

International — 

Institut  International  de  Bibliograpliie.  Publication  No.  lO'J.  La  Statistique 
Internationale  des  Imprimes.     139  pp..  8vo.     1911.     (Tlio  institute.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonies. 
Xeeward  Islands — 

Census,  1911,  as  compared  with  census,  1901,  of  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis, 
Dominica,  Montserrat  and  Virgin  Islands.  12  pp.,  fol.  1911.  (The 
Acting  Colonial  Secretary.) 


(c)   United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingdom — 

Alcoholic  Bever.iges,  1909.     (319.)     1911.     (Tiie  Board  of  Trade.) 

Canals.     Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways.    Vol.  12.    Appendices 

to  Filial  Report  on  Canals  and  Inland  Navigations  of  Ireland.     [Cd-56o3.] 

1911.     (Purchased.) 
Education.     Report  of  Imperial  Educition  Conference,  1911.     [Cd-5666.] 

8ro.     1911.     {Id.) 
Germany  (Goo  Is  Imported.)     (143.)     1911.     {Id.) 
Germany  (Tariff -Treaties  and  Trade.)      (14.4.)     1911.     {Id.) 
Insurance  Legislation  in  Girmany.     [Cd-5679.]     1911.     {Id.) 
National  Insur.mce  Bill.     (Part  2.      Unemployment).     Tables  showing  rules 

and  expenditure  of  ti-ade  unions  in  respect  of  unemployed  benefits,  and  also 

showing   earnings    in    insured    trades.     I!Cd-5703.]     1911.     (The    Labour 

Department  Board  of  Trade.) 
National  Insurance  Bill.     Copy  of  Memorandum  explanatory  of  Bill.     (147.) 

1911.     (Purchased.) 
National  Insurance  Bill.     Copy  of  Memorandum  on  Sickness  and  Invalidity 

Insurance  in  Germany.     [Cd-5678.]     1911.     {Id.) 
National   Insurance    Bill.     (Part   2.      [Jnemployment.)      Return    coat.iiniug 

Report  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ackland.     (162.)     1911.     {Id.) 
National   Insurance    Bill.     (Part    2.     Unemployment.)     Return    containing 

explanatory  memorandum  with  reg  ird    to  scheme    for    Insurance  against 

Unemployraent   embodied   in  Part  2  of  National  Insurance  Bill.     (148.) 

1911.     (id.) 
Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Railway  Agreements  and  Amalga- 
mations.    [Cd-5631.]     1911.     {Id.) 
\    Rjligion.     Royal  Commission  on   Cliurch   of    England   and   other  religious 

bodies  in  Wales  and  Monmouth.     Vol.  8.     Indexes  to  minutes  of  evidence. 

[Cd-5439.]     1911.     (The  Commission.) 
Trade  Commissioners  in  Dominions.     Reports  to   Board  of  Trade  for  period 

ending  December  31,  1910.     [Cd-5674.]       1911.     (Purchased.) 

England  and  Wales — 

Census  of  England  and  Wales,  1911.     Preliminarv  Report,  with  Tables   of 

Population    enumerated   on   April   3,    1911.      [Cd-5705.]      1911.      (The 

Registrar-General.) 
Report  on  Guilds  of   Help  in  Englanl.     By  G.  R.  Snowdea.     [Cd-566i.] 

1911.     (Purchased) 
London  County  Council.     Education.     Report  on  teaching  of  arithmetic  in 

London  elementary  schools.     8vo.     1911.     (  I'he  London  County  Council.) 

Scotland — 

Prison^.  Report  on  Proceedings  of  8th  International  Penitentiary  Congress 
at  Washington,  October,  1910.  By  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Scott.  iCd-5640.] 
8vo.     1911.     (Purchased.) 


(d)  Authors,  &c. 

Arnaune  {Aug.).  Le  Commerce  exterieur  et  les  Tarifs  de  Douane.  iii  +  534  pp., 
8vo.     Paris,  1911.     (Felix  Alcan.) 

Bachi  {Prof.  Riccardo).  L'ltalia  Economica  nel  1910.  Annuario  della  vita 
commercial e,  iudustriale,  agraria,  bancaria,  finanziaria,  e  della  politica 
economica.     Anno  II.     222  pp.,  8vo.     Torino,  1910.     (The  Author.) 

Boag  {Harold).  Compound  interest,  Annuities-certain,  and  Logarithmic  calcu- 
lations ...     90  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1911.     {Id.) 
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(d)  Authors,  &c. — Confd. 
Canor.ai  (Ti(o).     I  limiti  della  circolaziom'  cirtivcca  nella  teoria,  nella  practica 

e  nella  legislazione.     96  pp.,  8vo.     Montogiorgio,  1911.     (Tlie  Author,  p?r 

Mr.  Rozenrnad.) 
Deslandres  {Maurice).      L'Acheleur.      Son   rfile   economique   et   social.      Lc» 

liguea  sociales  d'acheteurs.     vii  f  507  p]i.,  8vo.     PHri.'s,  1911.     (Felix  Alcan.) 
Fisher  {Irving).     The  Equation  of  Exelmnge,  1696  1910.     12  pp.,  8vo.     1911. 

(The  Autlior.) 
Fiirer  {Rudolf  roil).     Die  Gestnltung  des  Arbcitsniarktes.     (Studicn  fiber  den 

Arbeit«inarkt.     Band.  1.)     174  pp.,  8vo.     Wicu.     1911.     (Keichsvirband  de» 

Allgeni.     Arbeitsverniittelunpsaiistalten  in  Oesterreich.) 
Haggard  {F.  2\).     Leaflet.  No.  100.     Other  iiivestmeiiti  versus  consols.     3  pp., 

8vo.     1911.     (The  Author.) 
Irishman    {An).      The    Financial    Relations    of    Ireland     with    the    Imperial 

Exchequer.      [Anon.]      39    pp.,    8vo.,     1911.       (Die    Author,   c/o    Messrs. 

Gill  and  Son,  Dublin.) 
Jhze  {Gasfoii).     Cours    clenicntuire    de    science  des  fiuancos  ct   de   legislation 

financiere  fran^aife,  4"  edition.     Fasc.  2,  8vo.     Paris.     1910.     {Id.) 
Kettle  {T.  M.).     Home  Rule  Finance.     An  experiment  in  justice.     viii  +  96ppT 

8vo.     Dublin.     1911.     (Messrs.  Maunsel  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Liszt   {Dr.  Fdua'd  Sitter   von).     Die   iiriuiinelle   Fruciitabtreibung.      2  vols. 

8vo.     Zurich,  1910-11.     (Art.  Institut  Oroll  Fiis-li,  Zurich.) 
Michards   {H.   Meredith).     Public    Health    and    Nalional    Insurance.     71  pp., 

8vo.     London,  1911.     (P.  S.  King  and  &^on.) 
Moss  {Agiistin).     Chile  :   1851-1910.     Sixty    years  of   Monetary  iind   Financial 

Questions  and  of  Banking  Problems.     238  +  iv  pp.,  8ro.     Valparaiso,  1910. 

(The  Author.) 
Schooling  {John  Holt).     The   British   Trade    Book.     A  survey  of   home  pro- 
duction and  industries  of  United   Kingdom,  &3.     Fourth   issue.      La.  8vo. 

London,  1911.     (Mr.  Murray.) 
Scott  {William  Bobert),  M.A.     Constitution  and  Finance  of  English,  Scottij^h 

and  Irish  Joint-Stock  Companies  to  1720.      Vol.  3.  Water  Supply,  Postal, 

Street  Lighting,  Manufacturing,  Banking,  Finance  and  Insurance  Companies, 

also     Statements     relating    to    the    Crown    Finances.      xii  -^  563    pp.,    8vo^ 

Cambridge,  1911.      (The  Cambridge  University  Press.) 
Sellar  {A.  S.).     Layton's  Simple   Interest  Tables   at    i   per  cent,  on  amount* 

ranging  from  \l.  to  ioo,oco/.  for  intervals  of    i    day  up  to  365  days,  and  for 

intervals  of  i  month  up  to  12  months.    8vo.    London,  1911.     (The  Compiler.) 
Stevens  {Alfred).     The  wide  range  income-tax  calculator.  .  .    8  pp.,  8vo.     1911. 

(Messrs.  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon.) 
Taylor  {F.  Isabel).      Bibliography  of    Unemployment   and  the   Unemjtloyed. 

With  preface  by  Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.    xix  -f  71  pp.,  8vo.    1909.    (Purchased.) 
Welton  {Thomas  A.).      England's   recent  progress.      An   investigation   of   the 

statistics   of  migrations,   mortality,   &c.,  in  tlie  twenty  years  from   1881   to 

1901   as  indicating   tendencies  towards  the   growth  or  decay   of    particular 

communities.     Ixiv  -f  742  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1911.     (The  Author.) 
Zahn  {F.)  {Editor).     Die  Statistik  in  Deutsehland  naeli  ilirem   lieutigen  Stand. 

Georg  von  I\layr  bei  der  Feier  seines  70  Geburtstags  am   12  Februar,  1911, 

als   Ehrengabe  dargebracht  von  A.  Arnold    .    .    .    und   F.  Zahn  (zugleicb 

Herausgeber).     Bands  1  and  2.     2  vols.,  8vo.     Munchen.     1911.     (Dr.  F. 

Zahn.) 
Zah7i    {Dr.    Friedrich).     Deutschlands    Wirtschaftliche    Entwicklung   unter 

besonder^r  Berucksiehtigung  der  Volkszahlung,  1905,  sowie    der  Berufs-  unci 

Betriebszahlung,  1907.     8vo.     Berlin.     1911. "  (The  Author). 
The   Fnci/clopadia    Britannica.      Eleventh    edition.       Vols.    1  —  29    inclusive. 

29  vols.,  4to.     Cambridge.     1911.     (Purchased.) 


(e")  Societies,  &c.,  British. 
Journal    of    Institute    of   Bankers.       Gencr.il    Index     to    Volumes    xvi — xxxi. 

Years  1895-1910.     8vo.     London,  1911.     (The  Institute.) 
Tariff  Commission.     The  Prob'ems  of  the  Imperial  Conference  and  the  Policy 

of  Preference.     47  pp.,  4to.     London,  1911.     (The  Commission.) 
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Since  July  7,  1910,  the  Society  has  received  the  periodical 
publications  enumerated  below.  The  titles  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  subjects  (works  of  a  general  nature  coming  first) 
under  the  following  heads  : — (a)  Foreign  Countries ;  (b)  India  and 
Colonial  Possessions ;  (c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  Divisions ; 
(d)  Authors,  &c. ;  (e)  Societies,  &c.  (British) ;  (f)  Periodicals,  &c. 
(British). 

(a)  Foreign  Countries, 
Argentine  Republic — 

Aniiario    de   la  Direccion    Greneral    de    Estadistica.       Aao    1909.       Tomo    1. 

8vo.     1911.     (The  Director- Q-eneral  of  Statistics.) 
Argentine  Year-book,  1910.     8vo.     1911.     (Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.) 
Agricultural  Argentina.      Agricultural  Statistics  for  1909-10.      8vo.      1910. 
(The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 

Statistique    Agi-icole.      Annee   agricole    1909-10.      Sro.      1910.     (Tiie 

Ministry  of  Agriculture.) 

Banking.  '  Banco  Espaiiol  del  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Report  and  Balance  Sheet 
for  year  ended  June  30,  1910.     Sheet.     1910.     (The  Bank.) 

Cordoha  (Province) — 
Anuario  de  la  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica  de  la  Provincia.    AQo  1909. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 
Agriculture.     Campaiia  Agricola,  1909-10.     8vo.     1910.     {Id-) 

Austria-Hungary — 

Railways.  K.K.  Eisenbahnministerium.  Bericht  fiber  die  Betriebsergebnisse 
der  verstaatlichten  Linien  der  priv.  osterr.  -  ungar.  Staatseisenbahii- 
gesellschaft  fiir  1909.     4to.     1911.     (The  Ministry  ol  Railways.) 

Bericht  iiber  die  Betriebsergebnisse  der  Osterr.  Nordwestbalin  und  det- 

Siid-Norddeutschen  Verbindungsbalm  fiir  1909.     4to.     1911.     {Id.) 

Bericht  iiber  die  Ergebnisse  der  k.k.  Staatseisenbalin-Verwaltung  fiir 

1909.     4to.     1910.     (J(f.) 
Osterreichische  Eisenbahnstafistik  fiir  1909.      Teil  1.    Hauptbahnon 

und  Lokalbahnen.    Teil  2.  Kleinbahnen  und  diesen  gleichzuhaltende  Baiinen 

sowie  Scldeppbahnen.     Fol.     1911.     {Id^ 
Trade.     Statistik  des  auswartigen  Handels  des  Yertragszollgebiets  der  bt  iden 

Staaten  der  Osterr.-Ungar.  Monarcliie  im  Jahre  1908.    Band  4.    8vo.     1910. 

(The  Ministry  of  Commerce.) 

Statistik  des  Auswartigen  Handels  des  Yertragszollgebiets  der  beiden 

Staaten  der  Osterr.-Ungar.  Monarcliie  im  Jalire  1909.     Yols.  1 — 4.     Sro. 
1910  11.     (7(^.) 

Berichte  iiber  die  Handelsbewegung  sowie  Bewertung  der  im  Jahre 

1909  Ein-  und  Ausjjefiihrten  Waren  des  YertragszoUgebietes  der  beidea 
Staaten  der  Osterr.-Ungar.  Monarcliie.     8vo.     1910.     (Jd.) 

Austria — 

Osterreichisches  Statistisclies  Handbucli.  Nebst  einem  Anhange  fiir  die 
gemeinsanieii  Angelegenheiten    der  Osterr.-Ungar.   Monarcliie.     Jahrgaug 

1909.  8vo.     1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Commission.) 
•Statistisches  Jalirbuch  der  autonomen  Landesverwaltung  in  den  im  Reichsrate 

vei-tretenen   Konigreichen   und   Liindern.     Jalirgang  9.      La.  Svo.      1910. 
{Id.) 
Agriculture.     .Anbau    und    Ernfe  der  Wichtigsten   Kornerfriichte   im  Jahre 

1910.  Vorliiufige  Ergebnisse.     13  pp.,  Svo.     1910.     (W.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Condi. 
Austria — Could. 

Births.     Bewegung  der  Bevolkerung  im  Jiilire   1907.     191U.     (The  Central 

Statistical  Coininission.) 
Education.     Bericlit   iibor  die   Tiitigkcit  des  Stafcistisehen  Seminars  an  der 

K.K.  Univei'sitiit  in  AVien  in  1907-08—1909-10.     2(5  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Finance.      MitteihinL;eii   dea   K.K.  Finanzniiuisteriunis.      Jahrg.  IG.      Ilefte 

1  und  2.     1910.     8to.      1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Finance.) 
Jii>tice.     Erj;cbni8se  des    KonkursverCahrcns    im  Jalire    1908.      Fol.      1910. 

(The  Central  Statistical  Commission.) 

Ergebnisse  der  Strafrechtspdegc  im  .Tahve  1908.     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 

Ergebnisse  der    ZivilreclitspOege  ini  Jahre  1908,  mit  Ausschliiss  des 

Koukursrerfahrens.     Fol.     1910.     (Id.) 

Statistische  Nachweisungeu  iiber  dus  Zivilgcrichtliclio  Depositenwesen, 

die  Kumulativen  Waisenkassen  und  iiber  den  (lesehilftsvcrkelir  der  Grund- 
buchsamter  (VerJinderungen  im  Besitz-  und  Lastenstande)  im  Jahre  1908. 
Fol.    1910.     (Id.)  ^ 

Statistische    Ubersicht  der  Verhiiltnisse  der  Osterreichischen  Straf- 

anstalteu  und  der  Gericlitsgefiiiigiiisse  iiu  Jahre  1908.     Fol.    1910.     (Id.) 
Labour.     Arbcitseinstelhingcu    und   Aussperrungeu  in  Osterreich    wiihrend, 

1909.  8to.     1910.     (Id.) 

Arbeit szeitverliingerungen    (Oberstunden)  im    Jahre   1909  in  fabrik- 

massigen  Betrieben.  26  pp.,  8vo.  1910.  (The  Austrian  Labour  Depart- 
ment.) 

Bericht  iiber  die  Tiitigkeit  des   K.K.  Arbeitsstalisfischcn  Amtes  im 

Handelsministerium  wiihrend  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (I^d.) 

Ergebnisse  der  Arbeit  svermittelung  in  Osterreich  im  Jahre  1909.     8to. 

1911.     (Id.) 

Protokoll  der  27*°  Sitzung  des  Arbeitsbeirates  vom  29.  Januar  1910. 

Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Sitzungs-Protokolle  des  standigeu  Arbeitsbeirates  1909.    24-26  Sitzung. 

Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Mines.     Statistik  des  Bergbaues  in  Osterreich  fur  1908.     Svo.     1910.     (The 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.) 

Statistik  des  Bergbaues  in   Osterreich  fiir  1909.      Lieferung  1.    Die 

Bergwerksproduktion  mit  Ausscludss  der  Naphthagewinnung.  Lieferung  2. 
Betriebs  und  arbeiterverhaltnisse  beim  bergbau.     Naphthastatistik.     Svo. 

1910.  (Id.) 

Postal.     Statistik  des  Osterreichischen  Post-  und  Telegraphenwesens  im  Jahre 

1909.  Svo.      1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Commerce.) 

Savings    Banks.       Statistik    der    Sparkassen.      Fol.       1910.       (The    Central 

Statistical  Commission.) 
Bohemia.     Mitteilungcu  des  Statistischen  Landesamtes.     Band  xiv.    Heft.  1. 

Allgemein  zugiingliche  Bibliotheken,  Lesehallen  und  Museen    .    .    .  im   J. 

19U5.     Heft  2.  Anbau- u.  Erntestatistik  ...  fiir  1908-09.     Band  xv,  Heft  2. 

Anbau-   u.   Erntestatistik   ...  fur  1909-10.     3  vols.,  Svo.     1910.     (The 

Statistical  Bureau,  Prague.) 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.     Hauptergebnisse  des  Auswiirtigen  Warenverkehres 

Bosniens    ui;d    der    Herzegovina   im    Jahre    1909.      8vo.      1910.      (The 

Statistical  Bureau.) 
Vienna.     Statistisches   Jahrbucli    der  Stadt  Wien   fiir   1908.     26  Jahrgang. 

Sto.     1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Belgium — 

Annuaire    Statisfcique    de  la  Bclgique.     40'^   annc 

Admiuistrati  )n  of  General  Statistics.) 
Array.      Statistique    medicale   de  I'armee  beige,    aunee    1909. 

(The  Belgian  Government.) 
Labour.      Anniuiire  de   la   Legislation  du  Travail. 

1910.  (The  Belgian  Labour  Department  ) 

Kapports  aunucls  de  I'lnspection  du  Travail. 

1910.     (Id.) 


09.     Svo.     1910. 

(The 

lee    1909.      Svo. 

1910. 

13'^  annee   1909. 

Svo. 

l.j"  annee  (1909). 

Svo. 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Belgium —  Con  td. 

Mines.    Annales  des  Mines  de  Belgique.    Annee  1910.    Tome  15.    Livraison  3. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Belgian  Labour  Department.) 
Population.     Releve  ofBeiel  du  cliiffre  de  la  Population  du  Royaume    .    .    .    au 
31  Decembre,  1909.     11  pp.  4to.     1910.     (The  Administration  of  General 
Statistics.) 
Trade.     Tableau  General  du  Commerce  avec  les  pays  etrangers  pendant  1909. 

Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Brussels.      4"    Division    adminit-trative.      Rapport    annuel.       Demographic. 
Statistique  medieale.     Salubrite   publique.     Hygiene.     Annee  1909.     8vo. 
1910.     (The  Municiiwl  Statistical  Bureiiu.) 
Bruges.     Stad   Hrugge.     Verslag  over  het  bestuur  en  den  toestand  van  stads- 

zaken  voor  1909.     Sm.  8vo.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Interior.) 
Liege — 

Comite   de  Patronage   des   Habitations   ouvrieres    et   des  Institutions    de 
prevoyance,  de  I'Arrondi-senient  de  Liege.    Rapport  sur  les  Operations  du 
Comite  pendant  1910.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Committee.) 
Annunire  de  I'Academie  Royole  de  Belgique,  1911.    11'  annee.    8vo,    1911. 

(Tlie  Academy.) 
Belgian  Export.    Periodical  org'in  to  promote  the  export  of  Belgian  products. 
5th  year.     November,  1910.     No.  4.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Publishers.) 

Eulgraria — 

Statistique  du  commerce  du  Royaume  avec  les  pays  etrangers,  mouvement  de 
la  navigation,  et  prix  moyens  annuels  des  animaux  domestiques,  des  prin- 
cipaux  articles  alimentaires,  et  des  journees  pendant  1909.  4to.  1910. 
(Ihe  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 

Chile  — 

.lus'.ice.  Ministerio  de  Justicia.  Estadistica  Carcelaria  correspondiente  al 
afio  de  1908.     4to.     1910.     (The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 

China — 

List  of  liglithouses,  &c.,  on  coast  and  rivers  of  China.    39th  issue.    4to.    1911. 

(The  Inspectorate-General  of  Customs.) 
Post  Office.     Report  on  working  of  Imperial  Post  Office,  1st  year  of  Hsiian 

T'ung  (1909).     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Trade.     Returns  of  trade  and  trade  reports  for  1909.     Part  I.     (A.)  Abstract 

of  statistics  and  report  on  the  foreign  trade  of  China.     Part  II.   Port  trade 

statistics  and  reports.     Vols.  1 — 5.     Part  HI.    Analysis  of  foreign  trade. 

Vol.  1.  Imports.     Vol.  2.  Exports.     4to.     1910-11.     {Id.) 

Cuba  — 

t'omcrcio   exterior.      Segundo  semestre  del   ano   1908  v  auo   1908.      Primer 

semestro  de  19  9    y  auo    fiscale    de  1908-09.     2  parts,  fol.     1910.     (The 

Secretaria  de  Hacienda.) 
Industria  azucarera  y  sus  derivadas.     Zafras  de  19O6O7-1909    .    .    .     2  parts, 

fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Eiqueza  pecuaria.      Consumo   e  importacion   de  ganado.     Aiio  1909.      Fol. 

1910.     {Id.) 

Denmark — 

iS  nnuaire  statistique.     15^  Annee,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  State  Statistical 

Bureau.) 
Communications  statistiques.    4™^  Serie.    Tomes34— 30.    8vo.    1910-11.    {Id) 
.Shipping.     La  Marine  Marchnnde  et  la  Navigation  du  Danemark,  1909.     4to. 

1910.     {LI.) 
Trade.    Importation  et  Exportation  du  Danemark  en  1909.    4to.    1910.    {Id.) 
Cop enhagen — 

Aarsberetning  anoaaende  Sundhed^tilstanden  i  Ivobenhavn  for  1909.     4to. 

1910.     (The  Municip:il  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Indloust-  og  Formue-Forholdene  i  Ivobenhavn  i  aaret  1907.     4to.     1910. 
{Id.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
Bgrypt — 

Annuaire  statistique  de  I'Egypte,   1910.     2'  annee.     La.  8vo.     1910.     (Tlie 

Statistical  Department,  Miiiislry  of  Finance.) 
Birtlisand  Deatlis  in  principal  towns  of  Eijypt  during  1910,  classified  according 

to  age  and  diseases.     Fol.     1911.     (The  Department  of  Public  Healtli.) 
Finance.     Compte-rendu  de."*  travaux  de  la  Commission  de  la  Dotte  Publique 

d'Egypte  pendant  1910.     8vo.     1911.     (The  "  Cai-so  de  la  Dctte.") 
Postal.      Egyptian  Postal   Administration.      Annual  Rejiort  for  1910.      8ro. 

1911.     (The  Egyptian  Postal  Administration.) 

Egyptian  Postal  Guide,  published  yearly.    No.  34.     Svo.    1911.    (7^/.) 

Public   Health.     Statistique    generale    de    I'livgiene    publique.     24   pp.     fol. 

1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Interior.) 
Shipping.     First   and    Second    Quarterly   Eeturns   of    shipjiing,    cargo   and 
passenger  traffic  in  tlie  ports  of  Egvjit  and  Suez  Canal  Transits  for  1910. 
Fol.     1910.     (The  Statistical  Department,  Ministry  of  Fitiani-e.) 

Annual  Return  of  shipping,  cargo  and  passenger  traffic  in  the  ports  of 

Egypt  and  Suez  Canal  Transits  for  1909  and  1910.     2  vols.,  fol.    1910-11. 
{Id.) 

Trade.     Commerce  exterieur  de  I'Egypte  pendant  1910.     Svo.     1911.     (The 

Director-Greneral  of  Customs.) 
Comite    de    conservation    des    monuments    de    I'art    arabe.      Exercice    1909. 

Fascicule  26.     Proc^s-verbaux  des  seances.     Svo.    1910.     (The  Committee.) 
L'Egypte  contemporaine.     Nos.  4 — 7.     Svo.     1910-11.     (The  Society.) 

France — 

Annuaire  statistiijue.     28"  volume,  1908.     Svo.     1909.     (The  French  Labour 

Department.) 
Agriculture.     Statistique  agricole  annuelle  1909.    Svo.    1910.     (The  Ministry 

of   Agriculture) 
Births,  &c.     Statistique  annuelle   du  mnuvement  de   population  d'apres  les 

registres   d'etat  civil  au  cours  de   1910.      Ee>ultats  comparatifs   ]iour  un 

certain    nombre    de    pays    (chiffres    provisoires).      18    pp.,   la.   4ro.     1911. 

(The  French  Labour  Department.) 
Finance.     Renseigncments  statistiques  relatifs   aus  contributions   directes    et 

aux    taxes    assimilees.      20*"  and  21"  annee.      2  vols.,  Svo.     1910-11.      (The 

Ministry  of  Finance.) 
Inland  Navigation.     Statistique  de  la  Navisation  interieure.    Releve  general  du 

Tonnage  des  Marchandises.     Annee  1909.     4to.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of 

Public  Works.) 
Labour.     Statistique  des  greves  etdes  recours  a  la  conciliation  et  K  Tarbitrage 

survenus  pendant  1909.     Svo.     1911.     (The  French  Labour  Department.) 
Mint.     Administration  des  monnaies  et  medailles.     Rapport  au  Ministre  des 

Finances.     1.5"  Annee,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Administration.) 
Mines.     Statistique  de  I'ii.dustrie  minerale  et  des  .Appareils  a  vapeur  en  France 

et  en  Algerie  pour  1909.     4to.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Public  Works.) 
Poor  Relief.     Statistique  annuelle  des  institutions  d'tssistance.     Annees  1907 

et  1908.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1909.     (I he  French  Labour  Department.) 
Prisons.     Statistique  penitentiaire  pour  1908.     Expose  general  de  la  situation 

des    services    et    des    divers    etablissements.      Svo.      liilO.       (The    French 

Government.) 
Railways.     Statistique    des    chemins  de  fer  francjais  au  31    Decembre    1907. 

Vol.  ].  France.    Interet  general.    Vol.  2.  France.    Interet  local  et  tramways. 

Algerie    et    Tunisie.     Interet   general.     Int€ret   local   et  tramways.     4to. 

1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Public  Works.) 
Trade.     Tableau    general    du    commerce   et  de   la  navigation.     Annee  1909. 

Vol.  1.  Commerce  de  la  France  avcc  ses  colonies  et  les  puissances  etrang^res. 

Vol.  2.  Navigation  (Navigation  Internationale,  Cabotage  Frangais  et  EJlectif 

de  la  Marine  Marchande.)    2  vols.,  4to.     1910.     (The  P'rench  Government.) 
Banque  de  France.      Assemblee   generale  des  actionnaires.     1911.     Cumpte 

rendu  et  Rapport  de  MM.  les  Censeurs.     4to.     1911.     (The  Bank.) 
Les   Institutions  patronales  and   mutuelles   a  la    Banque    de    France. 

Sm.  4(o.     1911.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
France — Contd. 
Paris — 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  ville  de  Paris.    29^  aunee  1908  et  principaux  ren- 

seignements  pour  1909.    8vo.     1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Eecueil  de  statistique  municipale  de   la  ville  de    Paris.     1911.     2=  annee. 

Nos.  1  and  2.     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
British    Chamber  of  Commerce,    Paris.     Annual   Report    for    1910.     8vo. 

1911.     (The  Chamber.) 
Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris.     Annuaire  de  1911.     12mo.     1911.     (The 

Society.) 
Colonies — 
Algeria.     Eapport  sur  les  operations  des  societes  indigenes  de  prevojance 

de  I'Alg^rie  pendant  1907-08.     Svo.     1909.     (Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic.) 
Mines.     Statistiques   de  I'indnstrie  miniere  dans    les    Colonies    fran(jaises 

pendant  1908.     Svo.     1910.     (The  French  Colonial  Office.) 
Navigation.     Statistique   de    la  navigation   dans    les    Colonies   frangaises 

pendant  1907  and  1908.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1909-10.     {Id.) 
Trade.     Statistiques   du    commerce   des   Colonies    fraiifaises    pour    1908. 

5  vols.,  Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Germany — 

Statistisches  Jalirbuch  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich.     Jahrgang  31,  1910.     Svo. 

1910.     (The  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Births,  &c.     Bewegung  der  Bevolkeriing  im  Jahre  1908.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Insurance.      Antliche    Nachriehten    des    Reichs-Versicherungsamts.      Jahr- 
gang 27.     Nos.  1,  2  and  3.     3  vols.,  Svo.     1911.     (The  Imperial  Insurance 
Bureau.) 

Die  Krankenversicherung  im  Jahre  1909.     4to.     1910.     (The  Imperial 

Statistical  Bureau.) 

Joint  Stock  Companies.     Die  Greschaftsergebnisse  der  deutschen  Aktieugesell- 
schafteu  im  Jahre  1908-09.     Die  Aktiengesellschaften,  GeselUchaften  mit 
beschrankter    Haftuug    und    sonstigen     in     deutschen     Handel^registern 
eingetragenen  juristischen  Personen  Bestand  am  30  September,  1909.     4to. 
1910.     {Id.) 
Justice.     Kriminalstatistik  fiir  1908.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Labour.     Streiks  und  Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1910.     4to.     1911.     {Id.) 
Libraries.     Jahresbericht  der  Koniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin  fiir  das  Jahr 

1909-10.     67  pp.,  Svo.     Berlin,  1910.     (The  Library.) 
Shipping.     Die  deutsche  Flagge  in  den  ausserdeutsclien  Hafen  im  Jahre  1908. 
4to.     1910.     (The  Imperial  St  itistical  Bureau.) 

Die   Seeschiffahrt  im  Jahre  1909.     4  parts,  4to.     1911.     {Id.) 

Trade.     Auswartiger   Handel   im  Jahre  1909.     Verkehr  mit  den  einzelnen 

Landern.     Hefte  1—24.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Alsace-Lorraine — 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir    Elsass-Lothringen.     Jahrgang  4,   1910.     Svo. 

1910.     (The  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Nachrichten  des  Statistischen  Landesamts  fiir  Elsass-Lothringen.    (Current 
numbers.)     Svo.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
Frussia — 

Statistiches   Jahrbuch   fiir  den  Preussischen  Staat.  Jahrgang  7,  1909,  S, 

1910.     2  vols.,  Svo.    1910-11.     (Prussian  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Preussische    Central-Genossenschafts-Kasse.      Mitteilungen   zur   deutschen 
aenossenschaftsstatistik  fiir  1908.     Fol.     1910.     (Dr.  A.  Petersilie.) 
Saxony.     Statistisches  Jahi-buch  fiir  d-.is  Konigreich  Sachsen.    Jahrgang  38. 

1910.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Royal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Wurttemhurq.    Wiirttembergische  Jahrbiicher  fiir  Statistik  und  Landeskunde. 

Jahrgang  1910.     2  vols.,  4to.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
t)iisseldorf — 

Denkschriften  des  Statistischen  Amtes  der  Stadt  Diisseldorf.  Heft  2. 
1.  Die  Eingemeindungen  des  Jahres  1909.  2.  Die  stadtische  Arbeits- 
losenbeschiiftigung  in  Dusseldorf  1909-1910.  4to.  1910^  (The  Municipal 
Statistical  Bureau.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries  — Con W. 
Germany — Coiifd. 
DilsseUlorf —  Contd. 

Zur  wirtscliaftlichen  unci  sozialen  Entwicklung  Diisseldorfs  im  Jalire  190D. 
Jahi'esberieht  des  Statistisclieii  Amts  der  Stadt  Diisseldorf.      4to.     1911. 
(The  Muiiiciiial  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Frankfurt — 

Staiistisclie  Jahresubei-sichten  der  Stadt  Fraiikl'ui-t  am  Main.   Ausgabe  fiir 

19J8-9.  .  .  8vo.  1909.  (Zrf.) 
Statistische  Ubersichten  iiber  die  Geschaftstatigkeit  der  ofFeLtlichen 
Arbeitsroruiit  telungsst^'llen  des  Mitteldeutscbeu  Arbeitsnaclnveis\  er- 
bandes  im  Gescliaftsjalir  19(19-10.  Tabellen  betreffend  die  Stadti.^clie 
Arbeitsvermittcluiigsstelie  iu  Frankfurt  a.  M.  28  pp.,  4to.  1910.  (AZ.) 
Tabellarische  Uebersichten  betreffend  den  Zivilst:ind  der  Stadt  im  Jahre 

1910.     8vo.     1911.     (/rf.) 
Soziales   Museum.      Siebenter  Jaliresbericht    1909.      4to.       1910.      (Tlie 

Museum.) 
Jahresberidit    des    Frankfurter    Vereins   fiir    Geogra])Iiie    und    Statistik. 
73"  und  74,"  Jahrgang,  1908-09  und  1909  10.   8vo.  1910.    (The  Society.) 
Samburg.     Hamburgs  Hundel  und  Schiffahrt,  1909.     La.  4to.     1910.     (The 
Bureau  of  Trade  Statistics.) 

(Another  copy  presented  by  the  Consul-General  for  Germany.) 
Mannheim.      Gfschafts-Bericht  der  Rheinischen  Creditbank  fiir  1910.     4to 
1911.     (Tiie  Bank.) 
.     Almanach  de  Gotha.     1911.     8vo.     1910.     (Purcliased.) 

Jahrbuch  fiir  sozialen   Fortschritt  und  freiheitliche  Weltanschauung.     Her- 
ausgegeben    von  Dr.  Hermann  Hasse.      Jahrgang  1910-11.      8vo.      1911. 
(Felix  Dietrich.) 
Deutscher     Verein    fiir    Versicherungs-Wisfenschaft.       Yeroffentlichungen. 
Heite  19-22.     Svo.     1910-11.     (The  Association.) 

Greece — 

Statistique  du  commerce  special  de  la  Grece  arec  les  pays  etrangers  pendant 
1908  et  1909.  2  vols.,  4to.  1910-11.  (The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ministry 
of  Finance.) 

Honduras^ 

Revista  Economica.  Boletin  Mensual.  3  parts,  Svo.  1910-11.  (Baron  de 
Franzenstein.) 

Hungrary — 

Annuaire    Statistique    Hongrois.      Kouveau    Cours,   xvii,  1909.      8vo.,  1910. 

(The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Justice.     Statistique  Criuiinelle  des  Pays  de  la  Sainte  Couronne  Hongroise 

dans  les  annees  1904-08.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Trade.     Commerce  extei-ieur  des  Pays  de  la  Sainte  Couronne  Hongroise  en 

1909.     Svo.     1911.     (/-/.) 
Bud'ipest.      Die   Sterblichkeit   der   Stadt   Budapest  im   Jalire    1907.      Svo. 

1909.  (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 

Italy- 
Births,  &c.     Movimento  della  popolazione  secondo  gli  atti  dello  stato  civile 
neir  anno  1^08.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 

Statistica  delle  cause  di  morte  nell'  anno  1908.     Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Finance.      Bilanci  provinciali  di  previsione  per   I'anno    1909.      II  pp.,  4to. 

1910.  {Id.) 

Municipal.     Annuaire  statistique  des  villas  italiennes.     a*  annee.     1909-10. 

Svo.     Florence,  1910.     (Purchased.) 
Turin.     Annuario   del    Municipio   di   Torino,    1909-10.     Svo.     1911.     (The 

Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
"Scientia."     Eivista  di  Scienza.     Anno  1910.      No.  3.     Svo.     1910.     (The 

Editor.) 
R.  Istituto  di  scicnze   sociali.     "  Cesare  Alfieri"  in  Firenze.     Annuario  per 

I'anno  accademico  1910-11.     Svo.     1911.     (The  Institute.) 

3x2 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
Japan — 

Tenth  Financial  and  Economic  Annual  of  Japan,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The 

Financial  Commissioner  of  tlie  Japanese  Government.) 
Resume  statistique  de  I'Empire  du  Japon.     25^  annee.     8to.     1911.     (The 

Greneral  Statistical  Burean.) 
Births,  &c.     Mouvement  de  la  Population  pendant  I'an  xli  de  Meiji-1908. 

(Nombre  absolu  et  proportion.)     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 

Statistique    des   Causes   de    Deces    pendant   I'an    xli   de    Meiji-1908. 

(Nombre  absolu  et  proportion.)     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 

Trade.     Annual  return  of  foreign  trade  of  the   Empire  of  Japan  for  1909. 

4to.     1910.     (Tlie  Department  of  Finance.) 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Tokio.    (Current  numbers,  in  Japanese.) 

8vo.     1910-11.     (The  Society.) 

Luxemburg-,  Grand  Ducliy  of — 

Agricvilture.      Statistik    der    Landwirtschaft,  &c.      1909-10.     2  vols.,  Svo, 
1910-11.     (Major  P.  G.  Craigie.) 

Mexico — 

Anuario  Estadistico   de  la  Republira  Mexicana  1906.      No.  14.      La.  Svo. 

1910.     (The  Director-General  of  Statistics.) 
Finance.     Boletin   estadistica  fiscal,    ano   fiscal   de    1909-10.      Numero  353. 

Fol.      1910.      {Id.) 
Trade.     Importacion  y  exportacion  de  la  Republica  Mexicana.     Aiio  de  1907. 

La.  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Netherlands — 

Annuaire  statistique  du  Royaume  des  Pays-Bas.     Metropole,  1908  and  1909. 

Colonies,  190S.     3  vols.,  8ro.     190910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Maandcijfers   en   andero  periodieke  opgaven    betreffende    Nederland   eu    de 

Kolonien.       Nos.  24  and  25.     Svo.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
Births,  &c.     Statist iek  van  den  loop  der  bevolking  in  Nederland  over  1909. 

Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Statistiek  van  de  sterfte  naar   den    leeftijd  en   naar  de  oorzaken  van 

den  dood  1909.      (Mortality  by  ages  and  causes  of  death.)     4to.     1910. 

Elections.     Statistiek  der  periodieke  verkiezingen  voor  de  provinciale  Staten, 
gehouden  in  1910.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Kiezersstati stick  beneveus  aanvuUing  der  Verkiezingsstxtistiek  in  1910. 

Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Failures.     Statistique  des  faillites  dans  les  Pays-Bas  pour  1908  and  1909. 

2vols.,  4to.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
Finance.     Statistiek  der  Gemeentelijke-  en  Provinciale  Financien  over  1908. 

4to.     1911.     {Id.) 
Justice.     Crimineele  statistiek  over  1908.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Justitieelle  statistiek  over  1909.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Labour.     Beknopt  overzicht  van  den  omvang  der  Vakbeweging  op  1  Januari, 
1910.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Greveset  lock-outs  dans  les  Pays-Bas  pendant  1909.    8to.    1910.    {Id.) 

Statistique  du  jugement  des  contraventions  des  lois  sur  le  travail  et  la 

surete  des  ouvriers  en  1909.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Poor  Relief.     Statistiek  van  het  Armwezen  over  190S.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
'    Prisons.      Statistique  penitentiaire    des  Pays-Bas  pour  1909.      4to.      1910. 

{Id.) 
Public  Health.      Jaarverslag  van   hefc   staatoezicht   op  de  Volksgezondheid 

over  1909.     La.  Svo.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Interior.) 
Reformatories.     Statistique  des  efoles  de    correction   et    des  etablissements 

d'education   de  I'Etat  pour  1909.     4to.     1911.      (The  Central  Statistical 

Bureau.) 
Savings  Banks.     Statistiek   der   Spaar-    en  Leenbanken  in   Nederland,  over 

1908-09.     4to.     1911.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 
Netherlands — Contd. 

Shipping.     Statistiek    van   de  Zeescheepvaart     over    1909.       Gedeelte    1-3. 

3  T0I9.,  la.  8vo.      1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Landbouw,  &c.) 
Trade.     Statistiek  van  den  In-,  Uit-,  en  Doorvoer  over  1909.   Gedeelte  1  and  2. 
2  vols.,  fol.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Finance.; 

Norway — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la   Norv^ge.     30"  annee   1910.     8vo.      1911.     (The 

Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Journal  da  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.     1910.     8vo.     1910.     {M.) 
Army.     Statistique  du  recrutemcnt  pour  1909.     Svo.     1910.     {Td.) 
Assurance.     Statistique  des  assurances  contre  les  accidents  du  travail,  1907. 

8to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Statistique  des  assurances  contre  les  accidents  dcs  marins  p^clieurs 

pour  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Education.     Statistique  do  I'instruction    publique  pour  1907.     8vo.     1910. 

Fisheries.     Grandes  peches  uiaritimes  pendant  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Justice.      Annuaire    de    TAdunuistration    gencrale   des   prisons,    1906.     8vo. 

1910.     (Id.) 
Labour.     I3u]letin  du  travail  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique.     7"  annee. 

1909.  Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Meat  Inspection.     Le  Service  veterinaire  ct  I'inspection  de  la  viande,  1908. 

Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Mines.     Statistique  des  mines  et  usines  en  1908.     Svo.     1910.     (Id) 
Municipal.     Finances  des  communes  pendant  1907.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Poor  Relief.     Statistique  de  I'assistanee  publique  pour  1906  et  1007.     Svo. 

1910.  (Id.) 

Postal.     Statistique  postale  pour  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Public  Health.      Ka]5port  sur  Tetat  sanitaire  et  medical  pour  1908.      56th 

annee.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Eailways.     Les  chemins  de  fer  publics  de  la  Norvfege,  1908-09.     8to.     1910. 

Savings  Banks.      Statistique  des  caisses  d'epargne  pour  1909.      Svo.     1910. 

Shipping.     Statistique  de  la  Navigation  de  la  Norvege  pendant  1908.     Svo. 

1910.     (Id.) 
Trade.     Statistique  du  commerce  de  la  Norvege  pendant  1909.     Svo.     1910. 

(Id.) 
Christiania — 
Annuaire    Statistique   de  la  ville  de  Kristiania.      24®  annee    1909.     Svo. 

1910.     (The  Municipal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Beretning    fra    Kristiania   sundhetkonnnission  og  Kristiania  kommunale 
sykehuse  for  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Commission.) 

Paraguay — 

Boletin  oficial.     Ano  1.     Nos.  1-12.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Director  General  of 
Statistics.) 

Portugal — 

Trade.     Comm^rcio  e  navegacao.     Estadistica  especial.     Anno  de  1908.     Svo. 
1910.     (The  Ministry  of  Finance.) 

Roumania — 

Bulletin  Statistique  de  la  Roumanie.     Scrie  III.     Nos.  15-18.     Svo.     1911. 

(The  Bureau  of  General  Statistics.) 
Trade.     Commerce  exterieur  de  la  Roumanie  et  Mouvemeut  des  Ports  en 

1909.     4to.     1911.     (The  Ministry  of  Finance.) 

Rapports  commerciaux  dcs  agents  diplomatiques  et  consulaires  de  la 

Roumanie.      Annee    1911.      No.    1.      Commerce    de    la   Roumanie   avec 
rAllemagne  pendant  1908  et  1909.     35  pp.,  Svo.     1911.     (Id.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
Russia — 

Agriculture.  Department  of  Agrioulture.  Yearbook  for  1909,  Part  6. 
Yearbook  for  1910,  Parts  1-6.  Yearbook  for  1911,  Part  1.  8vo.  1910-11. 
(In  Russian.)     (The  Department.) 

Agricultural   Eeturns  for   1910.     2  parts,  fol.     1910.     (In  Russian.) 

(The  Central  Statistical  Committee.) 

Finance.     Annuaire  du  Ministere  des  Finances.     1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The 

Ministry  of  Finance.) 
Trade.     Trade  Returns  for  1908  (European  and  Asiatic  Frontiers).     3  vols., 

fol.     1910.     (In  Russian.)      (The  Department  of  Customs.) 
•     Trade  Returns  for  1909  (European  and  Asiatic  Frontiers).     Volume  1. 

Fol.     1911.     (In  Russian.)     {Id) 

Commerce  exterieur  de  la  Russia  par  la  frontiere  d'Europe.     Exercice 

du  mois  de  decembre  mis  en  regard  avec  celui  de  toute  I'annee  1910.     Fol. 
1911.     {Id.) 

Finland — 

Annuaire  statistique  de  Finlande.     Nouvelle  serie.     8*  annee,  1910.     8vo. 

1910.     (The  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  Finland.) 
Emigration  en  1909.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Poor  Relief.     L'assistance  publique  des  communes  de  la  Finlande  en  1907. 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Savings   Banks.     Compte-rendu  officiel  sur  les  Caisses  d'epargne  de  Fin- 
lande en  1909.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Shipping.     Finlands  sjofart  pa  Rjssland  och  utrlkes  orter  ar  1909.     8vo. 

1910.     {Id.) 
Trade.     Finlands  handel  pa  Ryssland  och  utrikes  orter  samt   uppborden 
vid  tuUverket  ar  1909.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
St.  Fetersbnrg.     Releve   succinct   des    donuees   statistiques   sur   la   ville  de 
St.  Petersbourg  pour  1910.    53  pp.,  4to.     1911.     (The  Municipal  Statistical 
Bureau.) 
Moscow.      Annuaire    statistique    de    la    Ville    de   Moscow.      Annee    1907-8. 
Livraison  1.     Tableaux  statistiques.     La.  8vo.     1910.     {Id^ 

Servia — 

Trade.  Statistique  du  Commerce  Exterieur  pour  1909.  Tome  4.  Fol.  1910. 
(The  Director  of  Customs.) 

Tableau  du  Mouvement  du  Commerce  Exterieur  jjour  les  premiers 

trimestres  des  Annees  1910  et  1909.     La.  8vo.     1910.     (/</.) 

Spain — 

Army.     Ministerio  de  la  Guerra.     Resumen  de  la  estadistica  sanitaria  del 

ejercito  espanol,  aiio  1908.     4to.     1910.     (The  Ministry  of  War.) 
Coasting  Trade.      Estadistica  general  del  comercio    de   Cabotnje   entre   los 

puertos  de  la  Peninsula  e   Islas  Baleares  en  1909.      Fol.      1911.      (The 

Director- General  of  Customs.) 
Finance.      Estadistica  del  impuesto  de  transportes  por  mar,  &c,     Nos.  41 

and  43.     8vo.     1910.     {Id) 
Trade.     Estadistica  general  del  Comercio  exterior  de  Espaua  en  1909.    2  vols., 

fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Tablas  de  valores  para  la  importacion  y  exportacion   de    mercancias 

del    aiio    1909.      67  pp.,    8vo.      1910.      (The    "Junta    de    Aranceles   y 
Valoraciones.") 

Sweden — 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiella  Statistik — ■ 

A.  Befolkningsstatistik,  1908.     (Births,  &c.)     4to.     1910. 

B.  Rattsvasendet.     1908-09.     (Justice.)     2  vols.     4to.     1910-11. 

C.  Bergshandteringen,  1909.     (Minerals.)     4to.     1910. 

E.  Sjofart,  1909.     (Shipping.)     4to.     1911. 

F.  Handel,  1909.     (Trade.)     4to.     1911. 

G-.  F^ngvarden,  1909.     (Prisons.)     4to.     1910. 
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(a)  Foreigm  Countries — Contd. 
Sweden —  Contd. 

Bidrag  till  Sveriges  Officiella  Statist ik — Contd. 

I.    Telegraf-  och  Telcfonvasendefc,  1909.     (Tolegruplis.)     4to.     1910. 

K.  Hiilso-  och  Sjukvarden,  1908.     (Public  licalth.)     4to.     1910. 

L.   StatensJarnTiigstrafik,  1907,  1909.    (Rnihvavs.)    2  vols.,  4to.    1910. 

M.  Postverkefc,  1909.     (Postal.)     4to.     1910. 

N.  Jordbruk  och  Boskapsskotsel,  1909,  1910.     (Agriculture.)     2  vols.,  4to. 
1910-11. 

O.  Landtmateriet,  1909.     (Land  surveys.)     4to.     1910. 

P.  Undervisningsviisendet,  1906-08.     (Education.)     4to.     1911. 

Q.  Statens  Domaner  for  ar,  1909.     (Forests.)     4to.     1911. 

E.  Yalstatistik,  1910.     (Elections.)     4to.     1911. 

S.    Allmanna  Arbeten,  1909.     (Public  Works.)     4to.     1910. 

T.  Lots- och  Fyrinrattniugen,&c.,  1909.     (Pilotage,  &c.)     4to.     1910. 

U.  Kommunernas  Fattigvai-d  och  Finanser,  1908.    (Poor  relief.)    4to.    1910. 

V.  Brannvins    Tillrerkiiinjj,  1909-10.     (Distilleries.)     4to.     1911. 

Y.  Sparbanksstatistik,  1909.     (Savings  banks.)     2  vols.,  4to.     1911.     (Th« 
Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Stat.istisk  Tidskrift.     Nos.  1  and  2,  1911.     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Banking.     Ofversigt   af  Sveriges    Riksbanks   Stiillning    sammanfattad   cfter 

1910.     4to.     1911.     {Id.) 

Ofversigt  af  de  solidariska  bankbolagens  och  bankaktiebolagens  bokslut 

for  1909.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Sveriges  Riksbatik  1910     Arsbok  .  .  .     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Uppgifter  cm  Hypoteksbanken  .  .  .  for  1909.     6  pp.,  4to.     1910.    {Id.) 

Finance.     General-Sammandrag  ofver   1910  irs   Bevillning  af  fast   egendom 

samt  af  inkomst  afversom  taxeringsvardet  .  .  .     4  pj3.,  4to.     1911.     {Id.) 

Kapital-Koiito   till   Riks-HutVud-Boken   for    1909    med   tablSer  och 

bilagor.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Eiksstat  for  Ar  1911.     58  pp.,  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Labour.      Arbetslosheteu   i   Sverige    under    Vinterii    1908-09.      8vo.      1910. 
(The  University  of  Uppsala.) 

Forsakringsvasendet  i  Riket  ar  1908.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Forsiikringsinspektionens  betraffande  Forsakringsvasendet  i  Riket  ar 

1909.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Olycksfall  i  Arbete  ar  1907.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Eegistrerade  sjukkassor  ir  1908-09.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Yrkesinspektionens  Verksambet  ar  1909.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Arbetsinstallelser  i  Sverige  under  ar  1909.    8to.    1911.    (The  Swedish 

Labour  Department.) 

Statens  Forlikningsmans  for  medling  i  Arbetstvister  verksamhet  under 

ar  1909.     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Railways.     Vagnslastgodstrafiken  a  Statens  Jarnvagar  ar  1908.      4to.      1910. 

(The  Central  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Trade.     Sveriges  Utforsel  och  Inforsel,  ar  1909  och  niirmast  foregaende  ar. 

Kvantitetsuppgifter,  pS,  n3,ilig  befallning  offentliggjorda.     II.     Inforseln. 

Ar  1910.     I.  Utforseln.     II.   Inforseln.     3  parts,  8vo.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
Stockholm — 

Annuaire  statistique  de  la  Ville  pour  1908.     4to.     1910.     (The  Municipal 
Statistical  Bureau.) 

Rapport  de^  la  Commission  Municipale  de  Saute  ainsi  que  Resume  de  la 
Statistique  sanitaire  de  la  ville  en  1909.     Sm.  4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Switzerland — 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Suisse.      1909  et  1910.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1910-11. 

(The  FediMal  Statistical  Bureau.) 
Assurance.     Rapport  du  Bureau  Federal  des  Assurances  sur  les  entreprises 

privees    en   matiere    d' Assurances    en    Suisse    en    1908-09.      2  vols.,  4to. 

1910-11.     {Id.) 
Births,  &c.     Mouvement  de  la  Population  de  la  Suisse  pendant  1909.     4to. 

1911.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd, 
Switzerland—  Contd. 

Education.    Examen  Pedagogique  des  Eecrues  en  automne  1909.    4to.    1910. 

(The  Federal  Statistical  Bureavi.) 
Finance.     Donnees  statistiques  concernant  la  gestion  de  la  Eegie  Federale  des 
Alcoois  eu  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (The  "  Regie.") 

Kappoi-t  du  Conseil  federal  siir  la  gestion  et  le  compte  de  la  Regie  des 

aleools  pour  1909.     Sm.  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Trade.     Statist ique  du  Commerce  Suisse.     Rapport  annuel,  1909.     Small  4to. 

1910.  (The  Federal  Department  of  Customs.) 

Statistique  du  Commerce  de  la  Suisse  en  1909.     2  vols.,  la.  fol.     1910. 

{Id.) 
Tableau  provisoire  du  commerce  special  de  la  Suisse  en  1910.     La.  fol. 

1911.  {Id.) 

Zurich.      Statistisehes    Jarbueh    der    Stadt    Zurich.      Jahrgang    4,    1908. 

Jahrgang   5,    1909.      2   vols.,   Sro.      1910.      (The    Municipal    Statistical 

Bureau.) 
Bericht  iiber  Handel  und  Industrie  der  Schweiz  im  Jahr  1909.     Erstattet 

vom  Vorort  des  Schweizerischen   Handels-  und   Industrie-Vereins.     4to. 

1910.     (The  Association.) 

United  States — 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labour.) 
AgricuUure,  Department  of — • 

Agricultural   Statistics,   1909.      Principal  crops  and   farm   animals,  trans- 
portation rates,  exports  and  imports  of  the   United  States,   and  inter- 
national trade  in  agricultural  products.     8vo.    1910.     (The  Department.) 
Exports   of   farm  and  forest   products,    1907-09,    by   countries   to  which 

consigned.     Bulletin  83.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Imports   of    farm    and    forest   products,  1907-09,  by   countries    to    which 

consigned.     Bulletin  No.  82.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1910.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Census  Bureau — 
Bulletin  108,  Mortality  statistics  :  1909  deaths,  causes  of  death  comparisons 
with  1908,  deaths  of  infants  and  young  children,  occupational  mortality. 
4to.     1910.     (The  Bureau.) 
Mortality  Statistics  1908,  ninth  annual  report.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Education.     Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  year  ended  June  30, 

1910.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1910-11.     (The  Commissioner  of  Education.) 
Finance.     Annual  report  of  Director  of  Mint  for  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
Svo.     1911.     (The  Bureau  of  the  Mint.) 

Report  of  Director  of  Mint,  on  production  of  precious  metals  in  United 

States  during  1909.     Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Annual  report  of  Comptroller  of  Currency  for  year  ended  October  31, 

1910.     Svo.     1911.     (The  Comptroller.) 

Geological  survey.     Production  of  coal  in  1899.     La.  Svo.     1900.    (Mr.  A.  D. 

Provand.) 
Immigration.     Annual  report  of  Commissioner-Greneral  of   Immigration  for 

^ear  ended  June  30,  1910.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Bureau  of  Immigration.) 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

21st  and   22nd  annual  reports  on  statistics  of  railways  in  United  States  for 
years   ending   June    30,  1908  and  1909.     2  vols.,  Svo.      1909-10.      (The 
Commission.) 
23rd  and  24th  annual  reports  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1909 

and  1910.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
Bulletin  of  revenues  and  expenses  of   steam  roads  in  United  States  for 
each  month  and  for  vears  ending  June  30,  1910  and  1909.     4to.     1911. 
{Id.) 
Labour.     24th  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909.     (Workmen's 
insurance  and  compensation  systems  in  Europe.)     2  vols.     Vol.  1,  Austriii, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany.     Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States — Contd. 

Library  of  Congress.     Report  of  librarian  and  report  of   superintendent  of 

library    buildings    and    grounds   for   year  1909-10.     8vo.      1910.       (.The 

liibrarian.) 
Manufacturex,  Bui'eaii  of. 

Tariff  relations  of  Canada.  System  now  in  force  and  pro])oged  concessions 
to  Unittd  States.     Tariff  sei-ies  No.  26.     8vo.     1911.      (The  Bureau.) 

Commonwealtli  of  Australia  tariff  changes  in  1910.  Tnriff  series  No.  l7o. 
8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Foreign  tariff  notes.     Nos.  1  and  2.     Svo.     1910-11.     (Id.) 
Nayal.     Synopsis    of    report    of    superintendent    of     United    States    naval 

observatory     for     year    ending     June    30,    1910.       Svo.       1910.       (The 

Observatory.) 
Sugar.     The  World's  sugar  production  and  consumption,  showing  statistical 

position  of  sugar  at  close  of  nineteenth  century.     4to.     1902.     (Mr.  A.  ]). 

Provand.) 
Trade.     Exports  of  manufactures  from  United  States  and  their  distribution, 

by  articles  and  countries,  also  importation  of  manufacturers'  materials  and 

finished  manufactures,  1790  to  1902.     4to.     1903.     {Id.) 

Internal  commerce  of  United  States  for  January,  1902,  1903  and  1904. 

4to.     1904.     {Id) 

Foreign  commerce    and  navigation   of   United   States  for  year  ending 

June  30,  1909.     4to.     1909.     (The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labour.) 

California.     University  of  California  Chronicle.     Yol.  xii,   Nos.  2-4.     1910. 

Svo.     1910.     (The  University.) 
Columbia.     Report  of    Health"  Officer  of   District  of   Columbia,  1909.     Svo. 

1910.     (The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 
Connecticut.     62nd  Registration  Report  of  Births,  Marriages,  Divorces,  and 

Deaths  for  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (The  State  Board  of  Health.) 
Illinois.     28th  Annual  Coal  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

1909.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Bureau.) 
Maine.     24th   Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics 

for  1910.     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Maryland.     19th  Annual    Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information, 

1910.     Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Massachusetts — 

Health.  41st  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health  for  1908-09.  Svo. 
1910.     (The  Board.) 

Labor.  Labor  Bulletins.  Nos.  74  and  75.  1910.  Svo.  1910.  (The 
Bureau  of  St  at' sties.) 

2nd  Annual  Report  on  Labor  Organisations,  1909.    Svo.    1911.    {Id.) 

State  Free  Employment  Offices.      3rd  and  4th  annual  reports  for 

years  ending  Nov.  30,  1909  and  1910.     2  parts,  Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Third  Annual  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 

Labour,    1909,    with    comparative    statistics    for    1907-08.       (Part    1    of 
40th  annual  report  on  statistics  of  labour.)     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Tenth  Annual  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts,  1909.     (Part   2  of 

40th  Annual  Report.)     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Carroll    Davidson    Wright.      A    memorial.      By    H.    Or.   Wadlin. 

(Part  4  of  40th  annual  report.)     Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Prevailing  Time  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of    Labor  on  Oct.  1, 

1910.     (^art  1  of  41st  annual  report.)     Svo.     1911.     (Id.) 

Annual  Repoit  of  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  for 

1910.     Svo.     1911.     (The  Board.) 

Municipal.  Cost  of  Municip:>l  Government  in  Massachusetts.  First 
annual  report  on  com])arative  financial  statistics  of  cities  and  to^vn8. 
Svo.     1908.     (The  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

Second  Annual  Report  on  Statistics  of  Municipal  Finances  for  City 

and  Town  for  years  1907-08.     Svo.     1910.     (^Id.) 

Nebraska.     Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.     Crop  Statistics,  1910. 
Bulletin  No.  21.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Bureau.) 
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(a)  Foreig-n  Countries — Contd. 
TTnited  States — Contd. 
Netv  York  {State) — 

Education  Department.  Annual  Eeport  for  year  ending  July  31,  1909. 
8vo.     1910.     (The  Department.) 

Bulletin.     Nos.  135—139.     5  vols.,  8to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Museum  Bulletins.     140—144.     5  vols.,  8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

The  American  Flag.     Supplemental  volume.     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Labor.     Bureau  of    Mediation   and  Arbitration.     22nd  annual  report  for 

year  ended  September  30,   1908.     Svo.     1910.     (The  New  York    State 
Department  of  Labor.) 

Commissioner  of  Labor.  8tb  and  9th  annual  reports  of  Com- 
missioner for  years  ended  September  30,  1908  and  1909.  2  vols.,  Svo. 
1909-10.     {Id.) 

Bureau   of   Labor  Statistics.     26th   annual  report  for  year  ended 

September  30,  1908.     Part  1.  Industrial  training.     Part  2.  Trade  Union 
Statistics.     2  vols.,  Svo.     1909-10.     {Id.) 

Ohio.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.      Quarterly  Bulletins  Nos.  37  and  38. 

Svo.     1910.     (The  Bureau.) 
Fennaylvania.     Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs.      Part  3. 

Industrial   Statistics.     Vol.    37.      1909.    'Svo.      1910.      (The   Bureau    of 

Industrial  Statistics.) 
Boston  — 

Annual  Report  of  Executive  Department  for  1908.  2  vols.,  Svo.  1910. 
(The  Department.) 

Extraordinary  receipts  and  expenditures.     1898-1902.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 

Municipal  Register  for  1910.     Svo      1910.     {Id.) 

Annual   Report   of   Health    Department    for   1908.      Svo.      1909.      (The 
Registrar-General  of  England.) 
Chicago.     John  Crerar  Librarv.     Sixteenth  annual  report  for  1910.     Sro. 

1911.     (The  Library.) 

American  Underwriter  Magazine  and  Insurance  Review.  Januarv — 
December,  1910.  12  parts,  Svo.  1910.  (Mr.  E.  Bunnell  Phelps,  "the 
Editor.) 

Commercial  Tear-Book  ;  a  Statistical  and  Historical  Record  relating  to  Trade, 
Industries,  Agriculture,  Banking,  Currencies,  Securities,  Railroads,  Ship- 
ping, Insurance,  Population,  &c.,  1896-97.  2  vols.,  Svo.  1896-97. 
(Mr.  A.  D.  Provand.) 

Actuarial   Society   of  America.      Transactions.     Vol.  xi.     Nos.   43  and  44. 

1910.  Svo.     1910-11.     (The  Society.) 

American    Economic  Association.     Bulletin.     Fourth  series.     No.  3.     June, 

1911.  The   American    Economic  Review.     Vol.    1,   No.    3.     June,  1911. 
Svo.     1911.     (The  Associntion.) 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Fiftb  Annual  Report 
of  President  and  of  Treasurer.  1910.  Sm.  4to.  1911.  (Tbe  Founda- 
tion.) 

Smithsonian  Institution — 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Regents  for  year  ending  June  30, 1909.    Svo. 

1910.     (The  Institution.) 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.     3  vols.,  Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Uruguay — 

Montevideo.  Resumen  Anual  de  Estadistica  Municipal  (Auo  7.  1909.) 
La.  Svo.    1910.     (The  Director  of  Census  and  Statistics.) 

Venezuela — 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  Venezuela,  1908.  Svo.  1910.  (The  Director- 
General  of  Statistics.) 

Estadistica  mercantil  y  maritima.  Primer  y  Segundo  Semestres  del  auo 
1909-10,  y  Primer  Semestre  del  aiio  1910-11.  3  vols.  Fol.  1910-11. 
(The  "  Ministerio  de  Hacienda.") 
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(a)  Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
International — 

International  IiislHute  of  Affricull ure. 

Bulletin   of    Bureau  of  Agricultural    Intelligence  and   of   Plant   Diseases. 

Nos.  1  and  2.    1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Institute.) 
Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence.     Nos.  1  —  3.     1910. 
8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Bulletin  de  I'Oirice  international  du  Travail.     3""   Annee,    1904 — 4*    Annee, 

19J5.     2  vols.,  Svo.     Paris.     190 UOo.     (Mr.  C.  P.  Sanger.) 
Bulletin   of  International    Labour    OOice.      Vol.   1,  1906,  to   vol.  4,  1909. 
Nos.  1 — 3  of  vol.  5,  1910,  with  supplements  (bibliograpiiv).     Svo.     1906- 
1910.     {Id.) 
Conference     Internationale    du    Chdniage.       Paris,    1910.       (Collection    of 
separate  copies  of  Papers  r«id  at  the  conference.)     Svo.     1910. 


(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions. 
India,  British — 

Statistical  Abstract   relating  to  British   India  from  1899-1900   to   1908-09. 

44th  No.     [Cd-5345.]     8vo.     1910.     (The  India  Office.) 
Statistics    of   British    India    for    19i)8-09    and    preceding   years.      3rd  issue. 

Parts  1.  Industrial.  2.  Commercial.   3.  Commercial  services.  4  («)  and  4  (J). 

Finance  and  Eevenue    ...      5.    Area,   Population,  and   Public   Health. 

6.  Administrative  and  Judicial.     7.   Educational.     8.   Local  Funds.     Fol. 

1910.     (The  Director-Greneral  of  Commercial  Intelligence.) 
Agriculture.      Agricultural    Statistics    of    India    for    1904-05    to    1908-09. 

1.  British  India.     2.  Native  States.     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 

Notes  on  production  of  Coffee  in  India  in  years  1908-09  and  1909-10. 

2  parts.     Fol.     1910-11.     {Id.) 

Note  on  production  of  Tea  in  India  in  1909.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Mines.     Report  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines  in  India  for  1909.     Fol.     1910. 

(The  Inspector.) 
Moral  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of  India.     Statement  for  year 

1909-10.     46th  No.     (179.)     1911.     (The  India  Office.) 
Prices  and  wages  in  India,  27th  issue.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Director-General 

of  Commercial  Intelligence.) 
Public  Health.     Keport  on  sanitary  measures  in  India  in  1908-09.     Vol.  xlii. 

[Cd-5245.]     Fol.     1910.     (The  India  Office.) 
Eailways.     Administration  report  on  railways  in  India  for  1909.     Fol.    1910. 

{Id.) 
Trade.     Annual    Statement   of    Sea-borne   Trade   and   Navigation   for   year 

ended  March  31,  1910.     2  vols.     La.  fol.     1911.     (The  Director-General  of 

Commercial  Intelligence.) 

Supplement  to  Annual  Statejient  of  Sea-borne  Trade  and  Navigation 

for  1908-09.  Tables  showing  imports  according  to  countries  of  consign- 
ment and  exports  according  to  countries  of  fipal  destination.  2  vols.  Fol. 
1910.     {Id.) 

Accounts  of  trade  carried  by  rail  and  river  in  India  in  1909-10  and 

four  preceding  years.     22nd  issue.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Rcviewof  trade  of  India  in  1909-10.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

East  India  (Trade).    Review  of  trade  of  India  in  1909-10.    [Cd-5384.] 

Fol.     1911.     (Tiie  India  Office.) 

Table^  relating  to  trade  of  British  India  with  British  Possessions  and 

Foreign  Countries,  1905-06  to  1909-10.     [Cd-560S.]     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 

Bengal — 

Report  on  administration  of  Bengal,   1908-09.     Fol.     1910.     (The  India 

Office.) 
Report  on  public  instruction  in  Bengal  for  1908-09.     Fol.     1909.     {Id.)^ 
Supplement  to  report  on  public  instruction  in  Bengal  for  1908-09.     Fol. 

1910.     (The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal.) 
Trade.     Annual   statement  of   sea-borne  trade  and  navigation  of    Bengal 

Presidency  for  1909-10.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Collector  of  Customs.) 
Report  on  maritime  trade  of  Bengal  for  1910-11.    Fol.    1911.    {Id.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
India,  British — Contd. 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.      Report  on   administration  for  1909-10.     Fol. 

1911.     (The  Secretariat  Printing  Office.) 
Punjab.     Report  on  sanitary  administration  of  the  Punjab  and  proceedings  of 

Sanitary  Board  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Sanitary  Commissioner.) 
East  bidia  Railway  Company  — 

Address  of  Chairman  at  half-y«arly  meeting,  December,  1910.     4to.     1910. 

(i'lie  Company.) 
129th  and  130th  half-yearly  reports  of  Directors  of  the  Company.    1910-11. 
Fol.     1910-11.     {Id) 
Paludism,  the  transactions  of  Committee  for  study  of  malaria  in  India.    K"o.  2. 
January,  1911.     8vo.     1911.     (Mr.  P.  Gurkha.) 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of — 

OiBcial  Year-book  of  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  containing  authoritative 
statistics  for   1901-09,  and  corrected  statistics  for  1788  to  1900.     No.  3. 

1910.  8vo.     1910.     (Ihe  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics.) 
Finance.      Bulletin   No.  3.      Summary   of   Australian   Financial   Statistics, 

1901  to  1909.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Population  and  Vital  Statistics.  Bulletin  No.  20.  Yital  Statistics  of 
Commonwealth  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Production.  Bulletin  No.  4.  Summary  of  Commonwealth  Production 
Statistics  for  1901  to  1909.     Fol.     1911.     {Id) 

Social  Statistics.  Bulletin  No.  2.  Statistics  as  to  Education,  Hospitals  and 
Charities,  and  Law  and  Crime,  for  1908.     Fol.     1910.     {Id) 

Transport  and  Communication.  Bulletin  No.  4.  Summary  of  Common- 
wealth Statistics  of  Transport  and  Comnuinication  for  1901  to  1910.     Fol. 

1911.  {Id) 

Shipping  and  Oversea  Migration  of  Commonwealth  for  1909.     Fol.     1910. 

{Id) 
Trarie  and  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue  of  Commonwealth  for  1909.     Fol. 

1910.     {Id) 
Parliamentary  Debates.     Session  1910.     (Current  numbers.)     Sto.     1910-11. 

(The  High  Commissioner,  London.) 
ISew  South  Wales — 

Official  Year-Book  of  New  South  Wales,  1909-10.  Parts  :  1,  Chronological 
table,  meteorology  and  climate,  constitution  and  government;  2.  Popu- 
lation, vital  statistics  ;  3.  Sliipping,  commerce ;  4.  Roads  and  bridees, 
railways  and  tramways,  posts  and  telegraphs  :  5.  Education,  religion ; 
6.  Agriculture.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Government  Statistician.) 

Statistical  Register  for  1908  and  previous  years.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Statistical  Register  for  1909  and  previous  years.  Parts  1 — 10.  Fol. 
1910-11.     (/(/.) 

Returns  under  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  administered  by  tlie  Registrar- 
General  for   1910.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Registrar-General.) 

Financial  Statement  of  Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer  delivered  6th 
December,  1910.  Fol.  1910.  (The  Agent-General  for  New  South 
Wales.) 

Friendly  societies,  trade  unions,  building  societies  and  co-operative 
societies.  Report  of  Registrar  for  1909.  Fol.  1910.  (The  Government 
Statistician.) 

Mines.  Annual  report  of  Department  of  Mines,  1909.  Fol.  1910.  (The 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales.) 

Prisons.  Report  of  Deputy-Comptroller  and  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  1909. 
Fol.     1910.     (The  Deputy-Comptroller.) 

Railways.  Government  railways  and  tramways.  Report  of  Chief  Com- 
missioner for  year  ended  3dth  June,  1910.  Fol.  1910.  (The  Chief 
Accountant.) 

Yital  Statistics  for  1909  and  previous  years.  Fol.  1910.  (The  Govern- 
ment Statistician.) 

Preliminary  Report  on  Vital   Statistics  of  New  South  Wales  for 

1910.     Fol.     1911.     {Id) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  FoEsessions — Could. 
Australia,  Oomnionivealtli  of— Contd. 
Queensland — 
A  B  C  of  Queensland  Statistics,  1910.     8vo.      1910.      (The   Goveninient 

Statistician.) 
Agriculture.     Report   on  Agricultural   and   Pastoral    Statistics   for    1909. 

Fol.     1910.     (M) 
Vital  Stiitistics,   1909.     50tli   Annual    Report  of   Government  Statistician. 

Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Soulh  Australia — 

Statistical  Register,  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (Tlie  Government  Statist.) 
Agriculture.      Final    Results    of   Agricultural  Statistics — cereal,   hay,  and 

fodder  crops — for  season  1909-10,  and  Report  thereon.    4to.    1910.    {Id.) 

Final  Returns  of  Live  Stock  for  1909,  and  Report  thereon.     4to. 

1910.     {Id.) 

Official   Forecast  of  Wheat  Harvest,  season  1910-11.     4to.     1910. 

{Id.) 

Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.     Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  ior 

1909.     Fol.     1910.     ild.) 
Manufactories  and  Works.     Final  summary  returns  for  1909  in  comparison 

with  1908,  and  report  thereon.     4to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Governors  of   Public   Library,  Museum,  and    Art   Gallery   for 

1909-10.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Board.) 
School  of  Mines  and  Industries  and  Technological  Museum.    Annual  report 

for  1909  and  prospectus  for  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Public  Actuary.) 
Ta.fmania. 

Statistics  of  Tasmania  for  year  1908-09.      Fol.     1909.     (The  Government 

Statistician.) 
Tasmanian  Goverunient  Railways  :  Report,  with  Supplementary  Report,  for 

year  ended  June  30, 1910.     Pol.    1910.    (The  General  Manager.) 
Victoria — 
Victorian  Year-book,  1909-10.     By  A.  M.  Laughton,  Government  Statist. 

30ih  issue.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Government  Statist.) 
Statistical  Register  for  1908.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Statistical  Register  for  1909.     Parts  1—10.     Fol.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
Friendly  Societies.     32nd  Annual  Report  for  1909,  to  which  are  appended 

Valuations  of  Societies,  &c.     Fol.     191 L.      (Id.) 
Public   Library,   Museums,  and  National  Gallery.     Report  of  Trustees  for 

1909.  8vo.     1910.     (The  Trustees.) 
Western  Australia — 

Statistical    Register    for     1908.      Parts   3,    G,    7,    9.      Fol.     1910.     (The 

Registrar-General.) 
Statistical  Register  for  1909.     Parts  1,  4,  7,  8  and  11.    Fol.     1910-11.     (/(/.) 
Statistical  Register  for  1910.     Part  2.     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 
Agriculture.     Crop  and  Live  Stock    Returns   for    season    1909-10.      Fol. 

1910.  {fd.) 

Friendly  Societies.  Report  of  proceedings  by  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  [iinder  different  Acts]  for  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Fol. 
1910.     (The  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia.) 

Labour.  9th  Annual  Report  for  year  endeH  June  30,  1910,  of  proceedings 
under  Industri  il  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1902,  and  under  Trade 
Unions  'Act,  1902,  by  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.    Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Mines.     Report  of  Department  of  Mines  for'l909.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Fifth  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Shipping  of  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  of  Southern  and  N.W.  Rhodesia.  1910.  Fol.  1911.  (The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Industries.) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  — 

Statistical  Register  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Colonial  Secretary.) 
Minutes  of  Legislative  Council,  and  Vot«s  and  Proceedings  of  House  of 
Assembly.     Sessional  Papers,  1909-10.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Union  of  South  Africa — Contd. 
Cape  of  Oood  Rope — Contd. 
Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament.    Sessional  Papers,  1909-10.  Appendix 

1.     Vols.  1  and  2.     2  vols.,  fol.     1910      (The  Colonial  Secretary.) 
Votes    and    Proceedings    of     Pai-liainent.       Sessional    Papers,    1909  - 10. 
Appendix  2.     Vols.  1  and  2.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1910.     (Id.) 
Natal.     Statistical  Year-book  for  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Department  of 

the  Interior.) 
Trans  imal — 
Mines  Department.     Anniial  Eeport  of  Government  Mining  Engineer  for 

year  ended  June  30,  1910.     Fol.     1911.     (The  Engineer.) 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines.     21st  annual  report  for  1910.     4to.      1911. 

(The  London  Secretary.) 
Johannesburq  Chamber  of  Commerce.     8th  annual  report  for  year  ended 

April  30,  i910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Chamber.) 
Johannesburg  Chamber  of    Commerce.     Conimereial  Year-Book  for   1910 
and  1911.     2  vols.,  8vo.     1910-11.     (The  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 
The   South   African    Railway   Magazine.      (Current  numbers.)     8vo.     1910. 
(The  Libi-arian,  South  African  Qovernment  Railways.) 

Khodesia — 

British  South  Africa  Companv.     Directors'  Report  and  Accounts  for  year 
ended  March  31,  1910.     4to."    1911.     (The  Company.) 

Canada,  Dominion  of — 

Agriculture.     Publications  of  International  Agricultural  Institute.     Vol.  1. 

Nos.  5  and  6.     8vo.     1911.     (Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Banks.      List  of  Shareholders  in  Cliartered  Banks  as  on  December  31,  1910. 

8vo.     1911.     (The  Finance  Department.) 
Building  Societies.     Eeport  of  Affair.^  of  Building  Societies,  Loan  and  Trust 

Companies  for  1909,  with  comparative  tables  for  1867  to  1909  inclusive. 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Finance.     Public  Accounts  for  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910.    8vo.    1910. 

{Id.) 
Report  of  Auditor-General  for  year  ended  March  31,  1910.     2  vols., 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Auditor-General.) 
Labour.     Report  of  Department  of  Labour  for  year  ending  March  31,  1910. 

8vo.     1910.     (The  Department.) 
Mines.     Summary  Report  of  Geological  Survey  Branch  of  Department  of 

Mines  for  1908.     8vo.     1909.     (Mr.  A.  D.  Provand.) 
Trade.     Eeport  of  Department  of  Customs,  containing  Tables  of  Imports, 

Exports  and  Navigation  of  the  Dominion  for  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 

1910.     Svo.     1910.     (Tlie  Department.) 
Water.     Report  of  Progress  of  Stream  Measurements  for  1909.     8vo.     1910. 

(The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.) 
Alberta — 

Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pi'ovince  for  1909. 
Svo.     1910.     (The  Department.) 

Crop  Bulletin  No.  8.     Final  report  on  grain  crops  and  live  stock,  1910. 
Svo.     1911.     (Id.) 
Sritish  Columbia — 

Annual  Report  of  Minister  of  Mines  for  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Pro- 
vincial Mineralogist.) 

Preliminary  Review  and  Estimate  of  Mineral  Production  for  1910.     23  pp., 
Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Manitoba — 

Report  of   Department  of   Agriculture  and  Immigration   for  1909.     Svo. 
1910.     (The  Registrar-General.) 

Eeport  of  Department  of  Public  Works  for  1909.      Svo.      1910.      (The 
Department.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
Canada,  Dominion  of — Contd. 
Manitoba —  Contd. 

Journals   and    Sessional    Papers   of    Legislative   Assembly   of   Manitoba. 

Session  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (Tlie  King's  Printer.) 
Statutes  of  Alanitoba,  10  Kdward  VII.     Vols.  1  and  2,  1910.     Orders  and 
Proclamations  of  Lieutcuuut-Governor-inCouucil.     8vo.     1910.      {Id.) 
Ontario — 

Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm.     36th  Annual  Eeport,  1910. 

8vo.     1911.     (The  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Births,  &c.     Report  as  to  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 

for  1907.     8vo.     1909.     (The  Registrar- General  of  England.) 
Industries.     Annual  Report  of  Biu-eau  of  Industries  for  1909.     Parts  1. 
Agricultural  Statistics.     2.  Cliattel  Mortgages.     3.  Municipal  Statistics. 
8to.     1910.     (The  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Saskatchewan.      5th  Annual    Report    of    Department    of   Agriculture.     8vo. 

1910.     (The  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Company.    6-ith  Annual  Report  for  1909.    Svo.    1911. 

(The  Company.) 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada.     4l8t  Annual  Report  for  1910.     Svo.     1911.     (Th« 
Bank.) 

Antiffua — 

Annual  report  of  Registrar-General  on  vital  statistics  for  1909.  Fol.  1910. 
(The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 

Barbados — 

Abstracts  and  report  thereon  of  Registrar  of  marriages,  births  and  burials  for 

1909.  Fol.     1910.     (Id.) 

British  Guiana — 

Report  of  Registrar-General  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (Id.) 

Ceylon — 

Administration  Reports  for  1909.  Parti.  CiTil,  Vital  statistics.  Report 
of  Registrar-General  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Registrar-General.) 

Administration  reports,  1909.  Part  II.  Revenue.  Railway.  Report  of  the 
General  Manager.     Fol.     1910.     (The  General  Manager.) 

Administrative  report?  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Colonial  Government.) 

Blue  Book,  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (Id.) 

Paper  laid  before  Legislative  Council  of  Ceylon  during  session  1909-10. 
Vol.  1.,  fol.     1910.     (Id.) 

Jamaica — 

Annual   report  of  Registrar-General  for  year  ended  March  31,  1910.     P'ol. 

1910.  (The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 

Lagos — 

Lagos  customs  and  trade  journal.  Vol.1.  (Current  numbers.)  Fol.  1911. 
(The  Colonial  Secretary.) 

Mauritius — 

Blue  Book  for  Colony  of  Mauritius.     1909.     Fol.     1910.     (Id.) 

New  Zealand — 

jSTew  Zealand  Official  Year-book  1910.    19th  year  of  issue.    Svo.    1910,    (The 

Registrar-  G  eneral .) 
Agriculture.     Annual  sheep  returns  for  year  ended  April  30,  1910.     Fol. 

1910.     (The  Board  of  Agi'iculture  and  Fisheries.) 
Friendly  Societies,  Trade  Unions  and  Incorporated  Societies.     33rd  annual 

report  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Friendly  Societies  Office.) 
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(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 
New  Zealand — Contd. 

Insurance.     Annual  report  of  Government  Insurance  Commissioner  for  1909. 

Fol.     1910.     (The  Government  Insurance  Office.) 
Accident   Insurance  Branch  of    Government  Insurance  Department. 

Annual  report  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Liihour.     19th  annual  report  of  Department  of  Labour  for  1910.     Fol.    1910. 

(Tlie  Department  of  Labour.) 
Department  of  Labour.     Awards,  agreements  and  decisions  under  the 

Industrial,  Conciliation    and  Arbitration  Act.     (Current  numbers.)     8vo. 

1910.     {Id.) 
Post  and  Telegraph  Department.     Old-Age  Pensions  Division.     12th  annual 

report  for  year  ended  March  31,  1910.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Department.) 
Workers'  Dwellings  (Report  on)  by  tlie  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Labour.     4  pp., 

fol.     1910.     (The  Department  of  Labour.) 
New  Zealand  Institute  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  1909.     Yol.  xlii.     8vo. 

1910.  (The  Institute.) 

Wellington.     Harbour  Board.     Statement  of  accounts,  &c.,  for  1909-10.     Fol. 

1911.  (The  Board.) 

Saint  Vincent  — 

Annual  report  of    Registrar-General    on    vital    statistics    for    1909-10.     Fol, 
1910.     (The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 


(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 
United  Kingrdom — 

Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom  for  1895  to  1909.     57th  Number. 

[Cd-5296.]     8vo.     1910.     (Tiie  Board  of  Trade.) 
Statistical  Abstract  for  British  Self-Governing  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies, 

Possessions,  and  Protectorates  for  1895  to  1909.    47th  Number.    [Cd-5420.] 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Statistical    Abstract  for  British   Empire  for  1895    to    1909.     7th   Number. 

[Cd-5552.]     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Statistical    Tables   relating    to    British    Self-Governing    Dominions,   Crown 

Colonies,  Possessions,  and  Protectorates.      Part  33.      1908.      [Cd-5295.] 

1910.     (Jc?.) 
Statistical  Abstract  for  principal  and  other  Foreign  Countries  for  1898  to 

1908-09.     36t.h  Number.     [Cd- 5446.]     1911.     {I't.) 
Aeronautics.     Report  of  Advisory  Committee   for  Aeronautics  for  1909-10. 

[Cd-5282.]     8vo.     1910.     (The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 
Army.      Report    on  Health  of    Army   for    1909.      Yol.    51.      8vo.      1910. 

(The  War  Office.) 
Statistical  and  General  Report  of  Army  Yeterinary  Service  for  1910. 

[Cd-5425.]     S^o.     1910.     {Id.) 
Bankruptcv.     27th  General  Annual  Report  for  1909  by  Board  of  Trade  under 

Section  131  of  Bankruptcy  Act,  1883.    (261.)     1910.    (The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Building  Societies.     15th  Annual   Report  by    Cliief    Registrar    of    Friendly 

Societies    of  Proceedings  of  Registrars  imder  Building  Societies  Acts  for 

1909.     Part   1,   Report   (172).     Part   2,   Abstract    of   Accounts    (172-j). 

1901.     (The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.) 
Coal  Tables,  1008-09.     (271).     1910.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Colonial  Import  Duties,  1910.     [Cd-5394.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Companies.     19th  General  Annual  Report  by  Board  of  Trade.    (168.)     1910. 

{Id.) 
Customs  and  Excise.     First  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise 

for  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  being  54th  Report  relating  to  Customs  and 

53rd    Report    relating    to    Excise.       [Cd-5302.]        Fol.       1910.       (The 

Commissioners.) 
Deaths.     Returns  of  Deaths  of  Seamen  and  Fishermen  reported  to  Board  of 

Trade  in  year  ended  June  30,  1910.     [Cd-5661.1     1911.     (The  Board  of 

Trade.) 
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((■)   United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions  —  Contd. 
TTnited  Kingdom — Contd. 

Emigration  and  Immigration  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1909  and 

1910.     Tables  with  Report  thereon.     (137)   1910  and  (180)   1911.     (The 

Board  of  Trade.) 
Factories  and  Worksliops.     Annual    Report  of   Chief    In.<pector   for    1910. 

[Cd-569;3.]     1911.     (The  Home  Offiee.) 
Foreign  Import  Duties,  1910,  iipon   Produee  and  Manufaetures  of   United 

Kingdom.     [Cd-5297.]     8vo.     1910.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Friendly  Societies.     Report  of  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1909. 

Part   A.      (171.)      Part   A.      Appendix    (O.).      Particulars    of    Valuation 

Returns.     (171-1).    Part  B.    Industrial  and  Provident  Societies.     (171-11.) 

Parte.     Trade  Unions.     (171-111.)     1911.     (The  Registry.) 
Inland  Revenue.     .53rd  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  year 

ended  March  31,  1910.     [Cd-5308.]     1910.     mie  Commissioners.) 
Labour.     14th  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  of    United  Kingdom,  1908-09. 

[Cd-5458.]     8ro.     1911.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 

Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 

Boards  in  United  Kingdom  in  1909,  with  comparative  statistics  for  1900-08. 
[Cd-5325."]     8vo.     1910.     {LI) 

■ ■     Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour.     Report  on  changes  therein  in  United 

Kingdom  in   1909,   with  comparative  statistics  for  1900-08.     [Cd-5324.] 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Merchant  Shipping,  1908.     Tables  showing  its  progress  in  United  Kingdom 

and  principal  maritime  countries.     (167.)     1910.      {Id.) 
Mines    and   Quarries.       Greneral    report   and    statistics   for    1909.       Parts  1. 

District    Statistics.     [Cd-5287.]      2.    Labour.     [Cd-5399.]       3.    Output. 

[Cd-5413.]     4.  Colonial  and  Foreign  Statistics.    [Cd-5284.]     Fol.     1910. 

(The  Home  Office.) 

General  report  and  statistics  for  1910.     Advance  proofs  of  tables  of 

output  of  coal,  &c.,  numbers  employed,  and  fatal  accidents  during  1910. 
Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 

Mint.      40th    Annual  Report  of    Deputy  Master  and  Comptroller  of   Mint, 

1909,  with    general    index    to    reports    from    1890    to    1909,    inclusive. 
[Cd-5266.]     8vo.     1910.     (The  Mint.) 

Navigation.  Annual  statement  of  Navig-ation  and  Shipping  of  United  Kingdom 
for  1909.  With  comparative  tables  for  1905  to  1909.  [Cd-5292.]  1910. 
(The  Board  of  Trade.) 

Railway  Accidents.      Returns  of   accidents  and  casualties  during  1909  and 

1910.  [Cd-5138]  1910  and  [Cd-5628]  1911.     {Id.) 

General  report  to  Board  of  Trade  upon  accidents  on  railways  of  United 

Kingdom  during  1909.     [Cd-5276.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Railway  Returns.  Returns  of  capital,  traffic,  receipts  and  working  expendi- 
ture of  railway  companies  of  United  Kingdom  for  1909.  [Cd-5293.] 
1910.     {Id.) 

Preliminary  statement  for  1910.     [Cd-5G46.]     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 

Summary  of  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1899, 

1905-09.     Sheet.     1910.     (Mr.  W.  By  gate.) 

Trade.  Annual  statement  of  trade  of  United  Kingdom  for  1910.  Yol.  1. 
[Cd-5699.]     1911.     (The  Board  of  Trade.) 

Annual   statement   of   trade  of   United   Kingdom  for  1909.     Vol.  2. 

[Cd-5298.],   1910.     Sui)plement.     [Cd-5305.]     1911.     {Id.) 

[Other  copies  presented  by  the  Custom  House.] 
Traffic.     Report    of    London  "Traffic    Branch    of    Board    of    Trade,    1910. 

[Cd-5472.]     1911.     (The  Superintendent.) 
W^oods,   &c.     88th   report  of   Commissioners  of   Woods,  Forests  and  Land 

Revenues  (205).     1910.     (The  Commissioners.) 
Wrecks.     Abstracts  of  ret  urns  of  shipping  casualties,  with  particulars  of  loss  of 

life,  for  year  ended  June  30, 1909.    [Cd-5304.]    1910.   (The  Board  of  Trade.) 
Accidents.     Convention   between   United  Kingdom  and  France  in  regard    to 

Workmen's  Compensation  for  Accidents,  1910.     [Cd-5395.]     8vo.      1910. 

(Purchased.) 
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(c)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
TTnited  Kingdom — Contd. 

Aliens  Act,  1905.     Part  1.     Fourth  Annual  Keport  of  Inspector.     Part  II. 
Statement  with  regard  to  ExpuL-ion  of  Aliens  (both)  for  1909.     [Cd-5261.] 
Fol.     1910.     (Purchased.) 
AlkaU,  &c.,  Works  Eegulation  Act,  1906.     46th  Annual  Report  for  1909  by 

Chief  Inspector     .     .     .     (191.)     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Armj.      Eeport    of    Discipline    and    management   of    Military    Prisons    and 
Detention  Barracks,  1909.     [Cc)-5214.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Greneral  Annual  Heport  of  British  Army  for  year  ending  September  30, 

1910,  with   which   is   incorporated   the    Annual   Eeport    on    Eecruiting. 
[Cd-5481.]     8vo.     1911.     (Id.) 

State   of  tlie   Military   Forces   in   United   Kingdom,  June    1,   1910. 

[Cd-5594.]     1911.     {Id.) 

Territorial    Force    (County    Associations).       Eeport    showing    their 

financial  position  on  March  31,  1910.     (98.)     1911.     {Id.) 

Annual   return   of    Territorial    Force   for   1910.      [Cd-5482.]      8vo. 

1911.  {Id.) 

Boiler  Explosions.     Eeport  on  working  of  Boiler  Explosion  Acts,  1882  and 

1890,  with  appendices.     [Cd-5233.]     1910.     {Id.) 
Brewers'  Licences.     (71.)     1911.     {Id.) 

British  Museum.     Eeturn.     1910.     (90.)     8to.     1910.     {Id.) 
Civil  Service.     54th  Eeport  for  1909  of  Civil  Service  Commissioners  with 

aiDpendices.     [Cd-5277.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Coal  Shipments  from  eacli  port  of  United  Kingdom  for  each  quarter  of  1909 

and  1910.     [Cd-5647.]     1911.      {Id.) 
Colonial    Eeports.      Annual.      No.   670.      Uganda.      Eeport   for    1909-10. 

[Cd-5467-6.]      Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 
■ Annual.     No.  669.     East  Africa  Protectorate.      Eeport  for  1909-10, 

with   return  of  land,    industrial    and    mining  concessions  for  year  ended 

June  30,  1910.     [Cd-5467-5.]     8vo.     1911.     (Id.) 

No.  665.     Southern  Nigeria.      Eeport  for  1909.     [Cd-5467-1.]     8vo. 

1911.    {Id.). 

Annual.     No.  649.     Somaliland.       Eeport  for  1909-10.     [Cd-4964.] 

Svo.    1910.    {Id.) 

Miscellaneous.    No.  74.     Ceylon.     Eeport  on  mineral  survey  of  Ceylon, 

1906-7  and  1907-8.     [Cd-5390.]     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Annual.      No.  656.      Eeport  on   work   of   Imperial    Institute,   1909. 

[Cd-4964.]     Svo.     1910.     (Id.) 

Annual.    No.  674.   Northern  Nigeria.   Eeport  for  1909.    [Cd-5467-10.] 

Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Conciliation  Trades  Dispute  Act,  1896.     8th  Eeport  of  Proceedings  under  the 

Act,  1910.     (96.)     Svo.     1911.     (/'/.) 
County  Courts  (Plaints  and  Sittings)  Eeturn,  1909.    (286.)     1910.      (Id.) 
Dominions  No.  2.     Eeport  of  Dominions  Department  of  Colonial  Office  for 

1909-10  and  1910-11.     [Cd-5185.]     1910.     [Cd-5582.]     1911.     {Id.). 
Emigration.     Eeport  on  Emigrants'  Information  Office  for  1910.     rCd-5580.1 

1911.     {Id.) 
Estimates  for  Civil  Services  for  year  ending  March  31,  1911.     (62.)     1910. 

{Id.)  ^  °  .  V      ; 

Finance.     Finance  (1909-10)  Act,  1910.     (19.)     1911.     {Id) 

Exemption  from  Duty  of  Foreign  Motor  Cars.    (294.)     1910.     {Id.) 

1st — 3rd  Eeports  from  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  with  Proceedings 

of  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices.    (71,  125,  144.)    1910. 

■      {Id.)  ^^  V      '         '  / 

Finance  Accounts  of  United  Kingdom  for  1909-10.    (201.)    Svo.    1910. 

{Id.)  "  ^        ' 

Imperial   Eevenue    (Collection  and  Expenditure),   Great  Britain  and 

Ireland.     (234.)     1910.     {Id.) 

Eevenue  and  Expenditure   (England,  Scotland  and  Ireland).     (233.) 

1910.     {Id.)  i-  V      6  I      \        J 

Financial  Statement  (1910-11).     (206.)      1910.      {Id.) 
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(c)   United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingrdom — Conld. 

Fleets.     Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries.     (Ii2.)     1911.     (Purchasecl.) 
Gas  Undertakings.     (291.)      1910.      {Id.) 

Local  Authorities.      (292.)     1910.     {Id.) 

Government  T^aboratorv.  Report  on  work  of  Ijaboratory  for  year  ended 
Mareli  31,  1910.     Witli  appendices.     [Cd-5283.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Imports.     (278.)     1910.      {Id.) 

India.  Accounts  and  Estimates,  1910-11.  Explanatory  nu'inoranduni  by 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India.     [Cd-5253.]     1910.     {Id.) 

Estimate   of  Revenue    and    Expenditure    of  India  for  year   1909-10 

compared  with  1908-09.     (1(;3.)     1910.     {Id.) 

Licensing  Statistics.     1909.     Statistics   as  to  operation  and  administration  of 

laws  relating  to  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  England  and  Wales  for  1909. 

[Cd-r)299.]     1910.     {Id.) 
Light  Railways  Act,  1896.     (105.)     1911.     {Id.) 
Lunacy.     6-4th  Report    of    Commissioners    in    Lunacy.     8yo.     (204.)      1910. 

{Id) 
Midwives  Act,  1902.     Report  on  work  of  Central  Midwives  Board  for  year 

ended  March  31,  1910.     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Municipal  Trading  (United  Kingdom).     Return.     Part  5.     (171  iv.)     1910. 

{Id.) 
National  Debt.     (183)  1910  and  [Cd-5206]  1910.     {Id.) 
Naval  Expenditure  (principal  Naval  Powers).     (269.)      1910.     {Id.) 
Navy  Estimates,  1911-12.     Explanatory  Statement  of  First  Lord  of  Admiralty. 

[Cd-5547.]     1911.     {Id.) 
Numerical    List   and    Index  to  Sessional  Printed  PajDers  of  Jan.  29,   1908- 

Dec.  21,  1908.     (384.)     1910.     {Id.) 
Numerical  List  and   Index  to   Sessional  Printed   Papers   of  Feb.  16,  1909- 

Dec.  3,  1909.     (340.)     1911.     {Id.) 
Parliamentary  Constituencies  (Electors,  <te.).     (69.)     1911.     {Id.) 
Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks.    Report  of  Comptroller-General  for  1910. 

(95.)     1911.     {Id.) 
Police.       Report    of     Commissioner     of    Police    of     Metropolis   for    1909. 

[Cd-5404.]     1910.     {Id.) 
Post  Office.     56th  Report  of  Postmaster-General.     [Cd-5270.]     8vo.     1910. 

{Id.) 
Prisons.      Report  of    Commissioners  of  Prisons  and    Directors   of    Convict 

Prisons    for    year    ended    March   31,   1910.     Part  1    [Cd-5360.]      Part  2 

[Cd-o361.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Prosecution  of  Offences  Acts,  1879, 1884  and  1908.     Return  for  1909.     (215.) 

1910.     (Id.) 
Public  Trustee.     3rd  General  Report  by  the  Public  Trustee.     [Cd-5623.] 

8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Public  Works  Loan  Board.     35th  Annual  Report  of  Board,  1909-10.     (193.) 

1910.     {Id.) 
Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Acts,  1854-94.     22nd  Annual  Report  of  Railway 

aiul  Canal  Commission.     [Cd-5529.]     1911.     {Id.) 
Railway  Servants  (Hours  of  Labour).     Return     .     .     .     for  October,  1910. 

[Cd-5538.]     1911.     (Id.) 
Street  Accidents  caused  by  Vehicles  during  1909.     (209.)      1910.     {Id.) 
Sugar.     Commercial  No.  5.     (1910.)     Report  of  British   Delegate  to  Inter- 

national  Sugar  Commission,  1910.     [Cd-5393.]     1910.      {Id.) 
Taxes  and  Imposts.     (263.)     1910.     {Id.) 
Thames  Conservancy.     Report  of  Conservators  for   1909,  with  statement  of 

accounts.     (176.)'    1910.     {Id.) 
Tramways  and  light  railways  (street  and  road).      (293.)     1910.     {Id.) 
Tropical  Diseases  Research  Fund.     Report  of  Advisory  Committee  for  1910. 

[Cd-5514.]     1911.     {Id.) 
Trustee  Savings  Banks.     (274.)     1910.      {Id.) 
Report  of  Inspection  Committee  for  year  ended  November  20,  1910. 

(43.)     1911.     {Id.) 
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(c)  United  King-dom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
United  Kingdom — Contd. 

Vivisection.     Experiments    on    living   animals    during    1909.     (178.)      1910. 

(Purchased.) 
Weights  and  Measures.     Report  for  1910.     (81.)     1911.     {Id.) 
Workmen's   Compensation.     Statistics  of    compensation  and  of  proceedings 
under    the    Workmen's    Compensation    Act,    1906,    and    the    Employers' 
Liability  Act,  1880,  during  1909.     [Cd-5386.']     1910.     {Id.) 

Great  Britain — 

Board  of  Agriculhire  and  Fisheries — 

Agricultural    Statistics,   1909,     Part   3.      Prices  and  supplies  of  corn,  live 

stock   and   other  agricultural   produce.     Part  4.     Colonial    and   Foreign 

Statistics.     2  parts,  8vo.     1910-11.    (The  Board.) 
Agricultural  Statistics,  1910.     Part  1.     Acreage  and  Live  Stock  Returns. 

Part  2.     Returns  of  Produce  of  Crops.     2  parts,  8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Agricultural    returns  of  Great  Britain,  1910.     Produce  of  crops.     Sheet, 

1910.     {Id.) 
Reports  of  proceedings  under  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,  the  Markets  and 

Fairs    (Weighing   of    Cattle)    Acts,    etc.,    for    1909    [Cd-5113.]      8vo. 

1910.     {Id.) 
Report  on  distribution  of  grants  for  Agricultural  Education  and  Research 

in  1908-09  and  1909-10.     [Cd-5388.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Report    of  proceedings    under    Acts    relating  to    Sea   Fisheries    for    1908. 

[Cd-5416.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Report  of  proceedings  under  Salmon  and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts,  etc., 

for  1909.     [Cd-5400.J     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Proceedings  under  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1908, 

&c.,   for    1910.     Part  1.     Small  holdings.     [Cd-5615.]      Part  2.     Allot- 
ments and  Miscellaneous.     [Cd-56-48.j     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Reformatory    and    Industrial    Schools.       Report    for    1909    of    Inspector. 

Part    1.     List    of    Schools    and   detailed   Reports.     [Cd-5203.]    Part  2. 

General  Report  and  Appendices.    [Cd-5406.]    8vo.    1910.    (Purchased.) 

Engrland  and  Wales — 

Births,  &c.  72nd  Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths  and 
Marriages  in  England  and  Wales  (1909).  [Cd-5485.]  8vo.  1911.  (The 
Registrar- General.) 

Annual  Summary  of    Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths  in  England  and 

Wales  and  in  London,  with  tables  showing  births,  deaths  and  notified  cases 
of  infectious  diseases  in  certain  large  towns.     1910      8vo.     1911.     {Id) 

Deaths  from  starvation  or  accelerated  by  privation  (England  and  Wales). 

(70.)     1911.     (Purchased.) 
Charities.     58th  Report  of  Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and   Wales. 

[Cd-5573.]     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England.    Their  63rd  Rejiort,  with  Appendix. 

[Cd-5551.]     8vo.     1911.     (The  Ecclesiastical  Commission.) 
Education.     Report  of  Board  of  Education  for  1909-10.     [Cd-5616.]     8vo. 

1911.     (Purchased.) 

Report  for  1909  of    Chief    Medical    Officer  of   Board  of    Education. 

[Cd-5426.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

• Statistics    of    public    education   in   England    and    Wales.       Part   2. 

Financial  Statistics,  1908-09-10.     [Cd-5506.]     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Judicial  Statistics,  England  and  Wales,  1909.     Part  1.    Criminal  Statistics. 

[Cd-5473.]     Part  2.    Civil  Judicial  Statistics.     [Cd-5501.]     1911.     (The 

Home  Office.) 
Local    Government    Board.       39th  Annual   Report    for     1909-10.       Part    1. 

Administration  of    Poor  Law,  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  Old  Age 

Pensions  Act.      [Cd-5260.]      Part  2.   {a)    County  Council  Administration. 

{b)  Public     Health    and   Local    Administration,      (c)  Local  Taxation  and 

Valuation.    [Cd-5275.J     8vo.     1910.     (The  Board.) 

Supplement    containing     Report    of    Medical    Officer    for    1909-10. 

[Cd-5312.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
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(c)  TJnited  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
England  and  Wales — Could. 

Local  Goveniment   Board.     Supplement    coiitfiining    Ke|iort   on    Infant  and 

Child  Mortality.     [Cd-oSfil^.]     «vo.     1910.     (The  Board.) 
Local  Taxation  Eeturns  (England  and  Wales).     Year  1907-08.     Paris  3 — 8. 

1910.  {Id.) 

Local  Taxation  Eeturns  (England  and  Wales).     Year  1908-09.     Parts  1,  2, 

3,  5  and  (5.     1910-11.     {id.) 
Pauperism  (England  and  Wales).      Half-jearlv  statements.    Januarv  1  and 

July  1,  1910.     {Id.) 
Poor    Belief   (England    and    Wales).     Statement    of    amount    expended     by 

Boards  of  Gruardians  during  half-year  ended  September  30,  1910.     (103). 

1911.  {Id.) 

Police  (England  and  Wales).     1910.     (64.)     1911.     (Purchased.) 
London  Coinity  Council — 

Statistical  Abstract  for  London,  1910.  Vol.  xiii.    8vo.    1911.    (The  Council.) 
London  Statistics,  1909-10.     Vol.  xx.     (uth  volume  of  new  series.)     8ro. 

1910.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Council  for  year  1908-09.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Proceedings  of  Council  for  year  ended  March  31,  1910.     Fol. 

1910.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Fire  Brigade  Committee  submitting  report  of  Chief  Officer  of 

Fire  Brigade  for  1910.     Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 
Report  of  Public  Health  Committee  submitting  report  of  Medical  Oilleer 

of  Health  for  1909.     Fol.     1911.     (Sir  Shiriey  F.  Murphy.) 
New  working-class  accommodation,  1909.    16  pp.,  fol.    1910.     (Purchased.) 
Metropolitan  Water  Board — 

7th  annual  report  of  the  Board.     Y'ear  ended  March  31,  1 910.     8vo.     1910. 

(The  Board.) 
Abstract  of  accounts.     Y'ear  ended  March  31,  1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The 
Accountant.) 
London.     Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London.      (Unemployed  Workmen 
Act.  1905.)     3rd  and  4th  reports  for  period  from  July  1,  1907,  to  June  30, 
1910.     2  vols.,  fol.     1910-11.     (The  Body.) 
Acton.      Urban    District   Council.       Abstract   of    accounts    for   year    ended 

March  31, 1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Accountant.) 
Battersea.     Annual  report  of  Council  for  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  with 

appendices.     Bvo.     1911.     (The  Borougli  Council.) 
Paddington.     Annual   report   of   Council   for  1909.      Appendix.     Report   of 
Medical  Officer  of  Health.     Fol.     1910.     (The  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Poplar.     Annual  report  for  1909  on  sanitary  condition  and  vital  statistics  of 

Poplar     ...     by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Wand.'iicorth.     Report  of  Council  with  accounts  for  year  ended  March  31, 
1910,   with   report  of   Medical  Officer  of   Health   for  1909.     8vo.     1910. 
(The  Town  Clerk.) 
Birniinqham.     Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  on  Health  of  Birmingham 

for  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Medical  Officer  of  Healtli.) 
Bristol.      Annual    Report   of   Medical    Officer  of  Health  and    of    Greneral 
Medical  Superintendent  of  City  Hospitals  for  1909.     Special  reports  on 
Smallpox  and  on  Typhoid  Fever.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Annual    report    of   Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  of  Chief  Port  Sanitary 

Inspector  for  1910  .  .  .     8vo.     1911.     {Id.) 
Camhridqe.     Addenbrooke's    Hospital,  Cambridge.     Annual  report  for  year 

ended  September  30,  1910.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Hospital.) 
Berbii.     Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1903.     8vo.     1910. 

(The  Registrar-G-eneral  of  England.) 
IIalifa.r.     Annual    Report   on    Health    of    borough    for    1909.     8ro.     1910. 

(The  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Hidl.     Abstract  of  accounts  for  year  ended  March  31,  1910.     8vo.     1910. 

(The  City  Accountant.) 
Ipswich.     Abstract  of  Accounts  for  year  ended  March  31,  1910.     8vo.     1910. 
(The  Borougli  Accountant.) 
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(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
England  and  Wales — Contd. 

Leicester.     Abstract    of    accounts    for    year    1909-10.     8to.       1910.       (Tb» 

Borough  Treasurer.) 
Liverpool — 

Accounts  of  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  for  year  ending  July  1,  1910. 
Fol.     1910.     (The  Board.) 

Education  Committee.     Report  of  Medical  Officer  for  1909.     8vo.     1910. 
(The  Eegistrar-G-eneral  of  England.) 

Report  on  Health  of  Liverpool  during  1909.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.) 
Manchester — ■ 

Abstract  of  Account?,  1909-10.     8vo.     1910.     (The  City  Treasurer.) 

Report  on   Health  of   the  City  for  1909.      Svo.      1910.      (The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health.) 
Noricich.     Annual    Report    on    Healthiness    of    Citizens  and  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  Norwich  for  1910.    Svo.    1911.      (The  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Notiinqham.     Abstract  of  Corporation  Accounts  for  year  ending  March  31, 

1910.     La.  Svo.     1910.     (The  City  Accountant.) 
Salford.     Annual  Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1909.    Svo.    1910. 

(The  Registrar-General  of  England.) 
Wolverhampton.     Annual  Report  upon  the  Health  of  Wolverhampton  for 

the  year  1909.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Chester  (County).     Report  of    Medical   Officer  of    Health  for  1909.     With 

summary  of  Reports  of  district  Medical  Officers  of  Health.     Svo.     1910. 

(The  Registrar-G-eneral  of  England.) 
Staffordshire  (County).     Annual   Report  of  Medical   Officer  of    Health  for 

1909.     Svo.     1910.     (The  County  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Mersey  Conservancy.     Report  on  present  state  of  navigation  of  River  Mersey 

(1909).     Svo.     1910.     (The  Conservancy.) 
Isle   of  Man.      Statistical   Abstract   for  'lS98-99   to   1907-OS.     Svo.     19il9. 

(Dr'  J.  S.  Xeltie.) 

Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction — 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland,  with  detailed  report  for  1909.     [Cd-5382.] 
Svo.     1910.      (The  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

1909-10.    Report  and  Tables  relating  to  Irish  Agricultural  Labourers. 

[Cd-5033.]     Svo.     1910.     {Id.) 

1910.    General  Abstracts,  showing  Acreage  under  Crops  and  numbers 

and  descriptions  of  Live  Stock,  1909-10.    [Cd-5378.]    Svo.    1910.    {Id.) 

Banking,    Railway    and    Statistics,  Ireland.      June    and    December,    1910. 

[Cd-5462  and  5684,.]     Svo.     1910-11.     {Id.) 
Extent  and  Produce  of  Flax  Crop  in  Ireland,  1910.     Sheet.     1911.     {Id.} 
Produce  of  Grain  Crops  in  Ireland,  1910.     Sheet.     1910.     {Id.) 
Produce  of  Potato  Crop  in  Ireland,  1910.     Sheet.     1910.     {Id.) 
Produce  of  Root  Crops  and  Cabbage  in  Ireland,  1910.    Sheet.    1910.    {Id.} 
Report  of  Proceedings  under  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts  for  1909.    [Cd-5351.] 

Svo.     1910.      {Id.) 
Report  of  Proceedings  under  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1906,  for 
1909-10.     [Cd-5510.]     Svo.     1911.     {Id.) 

Births,  &c.     46tli  Annual  Report  of  Registrar- General  on  Marriages,  Births, 
and  Deaths  registered  in  1909.     [Cd-5265.]     Fol.     1910.     (The  Registrar- 
General.) 
-  Education.     Annual  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  for 
1909.     [Cd-5182.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 

76th  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  for 

1909-10.     [Cd-5340.]     Svo.     1910.      {Id.) 

Emigration  Statistics  for  1910.     [Cd-5607.]     1911.     {Id.) 

Inebriates  Acts.     Sixth  Report  of  Inspector  for  Ireland  under  the  Acts  for 
1909.     [Cd-5344..]     1910.     {Id.) 

Judicial  Statistics,  Ireland,  1909.     Part  1.     Criminal  Statistics.     [Cd-5320.] 
Part  2.     Civil  Statistics.     [Cd-5264.]     2  vols.     1910.     {Id.) 
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((•)  United  Kingdom  and  its  several  Divisions — Contd. 
Ireland —  Contd. 

Land    Acts,    1903-09.       Export     of     Estate    Commissioners    for    1909-10. 

[C(l-5-i23.]     1910.      (Piircluised.) 
Local    GoTernment   Board    for   Ireland.      Annual    Report  for   year   ended 

March  31, 1910.     [Cd-.5319.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Local  Taxation  Returns  for  1909-10.     [Cd-5504.]     1911.      {Id.) 
Lunacv.     59tli  Report,  with  Appendices,  of  Inspectors  of  Lunatics  (Ireland) 

fori909.     [Cd-5280.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Prisons.    32nd  Report  of  General  Prisons  Board,  Ireland,  1909-10.    [Cd-5286.] 

8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Public  Works,  Ireland.     78th  Annual  Report  of  Commissioners  for  1909-10. 

[Cd-5.301.]     1910.     {Id.). 
Reformatories.     4Sth   Report   of   Inspector  of   Eeformatorv  and   Industrial 

Schools  of  Ireland  for  1909.     [Cd-5318.]     8to.     1910.     '{Id.) 
Dublin.    Statistical  Tables  of  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  for  1909.    [Cd-5234.] 

1910.     {Id.) 

Scotland — 

Agriculture.     Liye  Stock  and  Agriculture  in  Congested  Districts  in  Scotland. 

Report  of  Departmental  Commifctee.     [Cd-.">t57.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Crofters   Commission.     Reports  for   1909   and   1910.     [Cd-5154  and   5645.] 

1910-11.     {Id.) 
Births,  &c.      54th  detailed   Annual  Report  of  Registrar-General  of   Births, 

Deaths  and  Marriages  in  Scotland.     Abstracts  for  1908.     [Cd-5251.]     8vo. 

1910.     (The  Registrar-General.) 

Supplement  to  Monthly  and  Q.uarterly  Returns  for  1910  ;  also  Vaccina- 
tion Returns  relative  to  children  born  during  1909.     8to.     1911.     {Id.) 

Congested  Districts  Board  for  Scotland.    12th  Report  for  year  ended  March  31, 

1910.     [Cd-519S.]     1910.     (Purchased.) 
Education  Department.     Reports.  &c.,  issued  in  1909-10.     8vo.     1910.     (The 

Scotch  Education  Department.) 
■     Leaving  Certificate  Examination.     Circulars  as  to  Examination  to  be 

held  in  1911.     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 

Secondary    Education    (Scotland)    Leaving    Certificate    Examination. 

Further  Circulars  and  Examination  Papers,  1910.     8vo.     1910.      {Id.) 

Secondary  Education.     Report  for  1910  by  Sir  John  Struthers.     8to. 

1910.     {Id.) 

Inebriates  Acts,    1879  to  1900.     (Scotland.)     7th  Report  of  Inspector  for 

1909.  [Cd-5364.]     1910. 

Judicial  Statistics  of  Scotland  for  1909.     [Cd-5417.]     4to.     1910. 

Local  Government   Board   for   Scotland.      15th   Annual   Report   for  1909. 

[Cd-522S.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Account.   Year  ended  March  31, 1910.    [Cd-5323.] 

1910.  {Id.) 

Lunacy.     52nd  Annual  Report  of  General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacv 

for  Scotland.     [Cd-5315.]     8vo.     1910.     {Id.) 
Prisons.     Annual    Report  of  Prison    Commissioners   for   Scotland  for  1909. 

[Cd-5164.]     Fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Unemployed   Workmen   Act,   1905.      Report  as  to  proceedings  of   Distress 

Committees   in   Scotland    for    year   ended    May    15,    1910.      [Cd-5409.3 

1910.  {Id.) 

Edinbitrffh.    Alunicipal  and  other  public  accounts  published  in  1910.     Fol. 

1911.  (The  City  Treasurer.) 
Aberdeen — 

Report  by  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1909.     With  appendix  on  tuber- 
culosis in  Aberdeen.     Sm.  4to.     1910.     (Tlie  Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Report  for  1910  by  the  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Chief 
Sanitary  Inspector.) 
Glasffotv.     Report  of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  1909.     Fol.     1910.     (The 

Medical  Officer  of  Health.) 
Carnegie  Trust  for   Universities   of    Scotland.     Seventh   annual   report   for 
1907-8.     Svo.     1909.     (The  Carnegie  Trust.) 
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(e)  Societies,  &c.  (British). 
Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Statistics  as  to  worsted  and  woollen  trades 

of    United    Kingdom,    including    1910.       8vo.      1911.       (The    Chamber    of 

Commerce.) 
Co-operative  Union,  Limited.    42nd  Annual  Co-operative  Congress,  Plymouth, 

1910.     8vo.     1910.     (The  Union.) 
Corporation   of   Foreign    Bondholders.      37th   Annual  Eeport  of  Council  for 

1910.     8vo.     1911.     (The  Secretary.) 
Glasgow.     Eoyal    Philosophical    Society.       Proceedings.       Vol.   41,    1909-10. 

Svo.     1910.     (The  Society.) 
Howard  Association.     Report  for  1910,     Crime  and  its  treatment.     Svo.     1910. 

(The  Association.) 
Institute  of  Chartered   Accovmtants  in  England  and  Wales.     List  of  members, 

1910,  &c.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Institute.) 

Jews.     Board  of  Guardians  for  Relief  of  Jewish  Poor.     52nd  Annual  Report 

for  1910.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Board.) 
41st  Anniial  Report  and  Accounts  of  United  and  Constituent  Synagogues 

for  1910  and  Estimates  for  1911.     Eol.     1911.     (The  United  Synagogue.) 
King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund   for  London.     Statistical  Reports  on  Ordinary 

Expenditure  of  London  Hospitals  for  1908  and  1909.    2  vols.    Fol.    1909-10. 

(Mr.  Ernest  Aves.) 
Liverpool.     Incorporated  Chamber  of  Commerce.     60th  Annual  Report.     1910. 

Svo.     ]  910.     (The  Chamber.) 
Manchester  Statistical  Society.     Transactions.     Session  1909-10.     Svo.     1910. 

(The  Society.) 
Peabody  Donation  Fund.     46th  Eeport  of  Governors  for  1910.     Fol.     1911. 

(TheFund.) 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  Journal.     Vol.  71.     Svo.     1910.     (The 

Society.) 
Eoyal  College  of  Pliysicians  of  London.     List  of  Fellows,   Members,  &c.     Svo. 

1911.  (The  College.) 

Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.     Calendar,  August,  1910.     Svo.    1910. 

{Id.) 
Society  for  Propagation  of  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.    Eeport  for  1909.     Svo. 

1910.     (The  Society.) 
University  College.     Calendar,  session  1910-11.    Svo.     1910.     (The  Provost.) 


(f)  Periodicals,  &c.,  and  Miscellaneous  (British). 
British  Year-book  of  Agricultui'e  and  Agricultural  Who's  Who,  1910-11.     Svo. 

1910.     (Purchased.) 
Financial   Eef.Tm    Almanack    for    1909    and    1911.      2    vols.,    Svo.      1909-11. 

(Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Callie.) 
Incorporated  Accountants  Yearbook.     1910-11.     Svo.     1910.     (The  Council.) 
Public    Health   Service    Directory   and    Yearbook.     1911.     Svo.     1911.      (The 

Publishei's.) 
South  Wales  Coal  Annual  for  1911.     Svo.     1911.     (The  Publishers.) 
Brewers'  Almanack  and  Wine  and  Spirit  Trade  Annual  for  1911.     Svo.     1911. 

(Mr.  P.  C.  Morgan.) 
Licensed  Yictuallers'  Official  Annual,  1911.     Svo.     1911.     (Mr.  A.  B.  Denne.) 
Newspaper  Press  Directory  for  1911.     La.  Svo.     1911.     (Messrs.  C.  Mitchell 

and  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Post  Magazine  Almanack  for  1911.     Svo.     1911.     (The  Editor.) 
Statesman's  Year-book,  1911.     Svo.     1911.     (Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltic.) 
Stock    Exchange    Official    InteUigence   for   1911.      4to.       1911.      (The    Stock 

Exchange.) 
Banking  Almanac  for  1911.     (Purchased.) 
Bourne's  Insurance  Directory,  1911.     {td.) 
British  Almanac  and  Companion.     1911.     {Id.) 
Burdett's  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1911.     {Id.) 
Daily  Mail  Year-book  for  1911.     {Id.) 
Hazell's  Annual.     1911.     {Id.) 
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(f)  Periodicals,  &c.,  and  Miscellaneous  (British) — CuiihL 
Imperial  Tariff,  1911.     (Purdiaseil.) 
Municipal  Year-book  for  191U.     {Id.) 
Shipping  World  Year-book,  1911.     {Id.) 
Times.     Annual  Index  for  1911.     {Id.) 
Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1911.     {Id.) 
Who's  Who.     1911.     {Id:) 
Who's  Who  Y"ear-book.     1911.     {Id.) 
S.  Figgis  and  Co.    Annual  Review  of  India  Rubber  Market,  191U.    Sheet.    1911. 

(The  Firm.) 
Thos.  Gooch  and  Sons.     Importation  of  Colonial  and  Foreign  Wool  into  London, 

Liverpool,  Hull  and  other  Ports,  1910.     Sheet,  fol.     1910.     {Id.) 
Maclean  and  Henderson.     Reviewr  of  the   Insurance  Share    Market  in   1910. 

Sheet.     1911.     {Id.) 
W.  O.  Miiller  and  Co.     Annual   Report   of   Leaf-Tobacco    Market   for    1910. 

Fol.     1911.     {Id.) 
Pixlev  and  Abell.     Annual  Circular  relating  to  Imports  and  Exports  and  prices 

of  Bullion  for  1910.     Sheets.     1911.     {Id.) 
Helmuth,  Schwartze  and  Co.  Annual  Report  on  Wool  for  1910.   Fol.  1911.  {Id.) 
Ellison    (Messrs.).     Annual   Review  of  Cotton  Trade  for  1910.      4to.     1911. 

{Id.) 
William  Tattersall's  Cotton  Trade  Circulars  for  1910-11.     {Id.) 
W.  Weddel  and  Co.     Annual  Review  of   the  Frozen   Meat  Trade,  1910,  and 

charts.     4to.     1911.     {Id.) 
Ship  Constructure  and  Shipwrights'  Association  Report  for  1909.     8vo.     1910. 

(The  Association.) 
United  Patternmakers'  Association.     Monthly  Trade  Reports,  1911.     {Id.) 
United  Society  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders.     Montlilv  Reports,  1911. 

(The  Society.) 

The   weekly,    monthly,    or    quarterly   issues   of    the    following 
returns  have  also  been  received  during  the  same  period  : — 

Agrricultural  Reports — From  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Cuba,  France, 
United  States,  Canada,  Transvaal,  and  United 
Kingdom. 

Consular  Reports — From  United  States  and  United  Kingdom. 

Liabour  Reports,  &c. — From  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  tJnited  States,  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

Trade  and  Navigation  Returns — From  Argentina,  Austria  -  Hungary, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netlierlands,  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States,  India,  Australia, 
British  South  Africa,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Vital  Statistics — From  Egypt,  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Roumania, 
Switzerland,  United  States  (California,  Connecticut, 
and  Micliigan  only),  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
South  Australia,  and  United  Kingdom. 

"Vital  Statistics  of  following  Towns — Buenos  Ayres,  Buda-Pesth,  Briinn, 
Prague,  Brussels,  Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Bucharest, 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Madrid,  Stockholm,  Monte- 
video, London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen. 
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The  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  issues  of  the  following 
periodicals,  &c.,  have  also  been  received  during  the  same  period. 
They  are  arranged  under  the  countries  in  which  they  are  published  : — 

Austria-Hungrary — Statistische  Monatschrift. 

Belgium — Academic  Royale.     Bulletin  de  la  Classe  das  Lettres,  &c. 

Brazil — Brazilian  Keview. 

Denmark — Nationalokonomisk  Tidsskrift. 

France — Miuistere  des  Finances.  Bulletin  de  Statistique  et  Legislation 
comparee.  Monthly  Circular  of  Britisli  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Paris). 
Circulaire  Commerciale  des  Metaux  et  Minerals  de  Maurice  Duclos. 
Eevue  des  Sciences  Politiques.  Economiste  FraiKjais.  Journal  des  Econo- 
mistes.  Monde  Economique.  Polybiblion^  Parties  Litteraire  et  Technique. 
Reforme  Sociale.  Le  Rentier.  Revue  d'Economie  Politique.  Journal  de 
la  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

Germany — Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Slatistik  des  Deutschen  Reiclis.  Prussia — 
Zeitschrift  des  K.  Preussiselien  Statistisches  Landesamts.  Saxony — Zeit- 
Bchrift  des  K.  Sachsischen  Statistisches  Landesamts.  Berlin — Preis  Zusam- 
menstellungen  des  Stat.  Amts  der  Stadt.  Duxseldorf — Statistische  Monats- 
berichte  der  Stadt.  Deutsches  Statistisches  Zentralblatt.  Archivfiir  Rassen- 
und  Gresellschafts-Biologie.  Archiv  fiir  Sozialwissenschaft  und  Sozialpolitik. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung,  und  Volkswirtschaft.  Jahrbiicher 
fiir  Nationalokonoraie  und  Statistik.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staatswis- 
senschaft.  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Versicherungs-Wissenschaft.  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  Socialwissenschaft. 

Italy — BoUetino     di     Legislazione     e    Statistica     Doganale    e    Commerciale. 

L'Economista.     G-iornale  degli  Economist!.     Rivista  Italiana  di  Sociologia. 

Riforma  Sociale. 
Japan — Financial  and  Economic  Monthly.     Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society 

of  Tokio. 

Mexico — BoUetin  de  Estadistica  Fiscal.     (Monthly  and  Annual.) 

Netherlands — Revue  Mensuelledu  Bureau  central  de  Statistique. 

Norway — Journal  du  Bureau  Central  de  Statistique. 

Roumania — Moniteur  Commercial  Roumaiu.     Bulctinul  Serviciului  Statistic. 

San  Salvador — Boletin  del  Consejo  superior  de  salubridad. 

Sweden — Banking  Returns.     Ekonomisk  Tidskrift. 

Switzerland — Journal  de  Statistique  Suisse. 

United  States — Circulation  Statements.  Stntements  of  Public  Debt  and  Cash 
in  the  Treasury.  New  York  City — Public  Library  Bulletin.  Boston — 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  Department.  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
American  Underwriter.  Commercial  America.  Bankers'  Magazine.  Brad- 
street's.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  with  supplements.  Duns' 
Review.  Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Political  Science  Quarterly. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Yale  Review.  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Annals.  American  Economic  Association, 
Publications.  American  Statistical  Association,  Quarterly  Publications. 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Columbia. 
L'^niversity,  Studies  in  History,  &c.     University  of  California  Chronicle. 


India — Cotton  Spinning  and  Weaving  in  Indian  Mills.     Indian  Trade  Journal. 

Indian  Engineering. 
Canada — Monthly  Reports  on  Chartered  Banks.     House  of  Commons  Debates. 

New  Zealand^Government  Insurance  Recorder.      Trade  Review   and   Price- 
Current. 
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Australia — West  Auxtralia — Monthly  Statistical  Abstract. 

Straits  Settlements^Perak  Government  Gazette.  Federated  Malay  States 
Government  Gazette. 

Transvaal — Chamber  of  Mines.  Monthly  Analysis  of  Gold  Production. 
Mines  Department  Statistics  for  each  Month.  Johdiiiieshur;) — Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Monthly  Report. 

Rhodesia — Chamber  of  Mines,  Output  of  Gold  and  otlier  ^^etals  and  Coal. 
Chamber  of  Mines,  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 


United  Kingdom— Tlie  Accountant.  Accountants'  Magazine.  Accessions 
to  the  War  OfEce  Library.  Agricultural  Economist.  Associated  Accoun- 
tants' Journal.  Athena-um.  Austrahisian  World.  Bankers'  Magazine. 
Biometrika.  Board  of  Agriculture,  Journal.  Board  of  Trade,  Journal. 
Broomhalls'  Corn  Trade  News.  Browne's  Ex])ort  List.  Colliery  Guardinn. 
Commercial  World.  Co-partnership.  Ecojiomic  Journal.  Economic  Review. 
Economist.  Eugenics  Review.  Farm  and  Garden.  Firetnan.  Financial 
Review  of  Reviews.  Illuminsiting  Engineer.  Insurance  Record.  Investors' 
Monthly  Manual.  Investors'  Review.  Joint  Stock  Companies'  Journnl. 
Journal  of  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
Licensing  World.  London  County  Council,  Gazette.  Machinery  Market. 
National  Temperance  Quarterly.  Nature.  Navy  League,  Journal.  Policy- 
Holder.  Post  Magazine.  Public  Health.  Publishers'  Circular.  Returns 
of  Paxiperism.  Sanitary  Record.  Shipping  World.  Statist.  The  Times. 
Wallis  Index  Numbers.  Women's  Industrial  News.  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute, Journal.  East  India  Association,  Journal.  Howard  Association, 
Leaflets,  &c.  Imperial  Institute,  Journal.  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal. 
Faculty  of  Actuaries,  Transactions.  Institute  of  Bankers,  Journal.  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Journal.  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  Statistical  Tables.. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Journal.  London  University  Gazette. 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs  and  Proceedings. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Journal.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Journal.  Roval 
Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  and  Journal.  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Geographical  Journal.  Royal  Institution,  Proceedings.  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  Meteorological  Society, 
Meteorological  Record  and  Quarterly  Journal.  Royal  Society,  Proceedings. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Proceedings  and  Transactions.  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  Journal.  Sanitary  Institute,  Journal.  Society  of  Arts, 
Journal.  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  Journal.  Statistical  and 
Social  Inquiry  Society  of  Ireland,  Journal.  Surveyors'  Institution, 
Professional  Notes  and  Transactions.     Trade  Circulars. 
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Accidents.      Report  of   Departmental  Committee  on  Accidents  in 

Places  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts      .  .  .  .      (505 

Additions  to  the  Library.     See  Library. 

Address.       Presidential    Address.       See   Hamilton    (Eight    Hon. 
Lord  Or.). 

AaE  Distribution.     Article  in  Philosophical  Magazine    .  .  .      667 

Ageicuitueal  statistics.    See  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Aoeicultuee.      "Agricultural    Graphics"    issued    bv    Bureau    of 

Statistics  of  U.S.A "  .  .  .128 

British  agricultural  statistics  for  1910    .  .  .      561 

Alcoholism.     Influence  of  parental  alcoholism      ....      131 
See  also  Keynes  (J.  M.)  and  Pearson  (Prof.  K.). 

American  JEconomic  Bevietv.     Issued  in  place  of  Economic  Bulletin ,      438 

Annual  G-eneral  Meeting.     See  General  Meeting. 

Report.     See  Report. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Supple- 
ment to  Vols.  I  and  II      .......  .      433 

Austria.     Central  Statistical  Commission  of  Austria.     See  Meter 
(Dr.  R.)  and  Mischlee  (Dr.  E.). 


Baines  (Sir  J.  A.).     The  provisional  totals  of  the  census  of  India    . 
—    Plea  for  Central  Gorernment   Department  of 


Statistics 


Under  the  Crown 


Expansion  in  area  and  population  of  Empire  during  Victorian  Era 
Table  I.     Population  and  area         ..... 
Diagram  A     . 

B 

Table  II.     Geographical  distribution  of  the  increase  in  population 

Ill,    Relative  increase  of  population  and  area 

Climate  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Connection  of  racial  factor  with  forms  of  Government  . 

Table  IV.    Climatic  and  political  distribution 

Expansion  of  the  various  groups  of  territory 

Conclusion    ........ 

Froceedings  on  June  13,  1911  ...... 

Census  Notes        ..... 


England  and  Wales  . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Other  British  returns 

Foreign  censuses 


735-737 

232 

787-796 

787 


790 
791 
792 
793 
793 
794 
794 
795 

796 
835-840 

835 
836 
837 
837 
839 
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and    costs  in  relation    to   City 


Bakek    (0.  Ashmoi-e).     Fopulatio) 

management     ....••••••  7o-(9 

Comparison  of  averages  for  four  groups  of  towns  .  .  .73 

DuKjram  I.     Population  and  expenditure  for  county  boroughs              .  74 

II.     Municipal  revenue  and  population 

III.     Produce  of  id.  rate,  and  crime  (smoothed  curves) 

IV.    Population  and  population  density 

V.     Cost  of  gas  (per  cent,  of  average) 

VI.    Cost  of  electricity  (per  cent,  of  average)  .  .  .79 

Bank  of  England.   Weekly  returns,  1910.    See  Periodical  Returns. 
Belgium.     The  economic  progress  of  Belgium  from  1880  to  1908. 

See  JuLiN  (A.). 
Bertillon  (Dr.  J.).      Fall  of  birth-rate  in  France  and  remedies 

therefor  .          .           .           .           .           •           .          •      .     *        .  :           "  ^^^ 
Biological  types.     Numerical  determination  of  relative  positions  of 

certain  biological  types  in  the  evolutionary  scale,  and  of  the  relative 

values  of    various   cranial   measurements  and   indices   as    criteria. 

(^Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  JEdinbitryh)           .          .          .  357 
Biometrika.      November   issue,   1910.      Articles   by  P.   F.    Everitt, 

Prof.  K.  Pearson,  H.  Waite,  and  J.  A.  Harris      ....  136 
Births  in  1901.     See  Periodical  Betorns. 
Board  of  Education.     Eeport  of  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Board  of 

Education        .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  .13/ 

Books.     Revieios  of  statistical  and  economic  : 

Abbot  (Edith).  Women  in  industry  .....  '•''•* 
Andrew  (J.  G.).     Age-incidence,  sex,  and  comparative  frequency  in 

disease        .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  .83 

Arminjon    (Pierre).      Le    situation    economique    et    financi6re    de 

rfigypte.     Le  Soudan  Egyptien             .....  756 

Arnaune  (A.).    Le  commerce  exterieur  et  les  tarifs  de  douane  .             .  857 

Ashley  (Percy).     Modern  tariff  liistory     .....  102 

Besse  (Pierre).    La  crise  et  levolutiou  de  I'agriculture  en  Angleterre  .  208 

Besso  (S.  L.).     The  cotton  imlustry  in  Switzerland,  &c.               .             .  90 
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Akers,  Alfred, 

31,   IValbrook,  E.C. 
Alexander,  Charles  S., 

Tuipeng.  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 
Allen,  George  B., 

Free  Chase,  Warminglid,  Hayirard's  Heath.. 


ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY: 


Year  of 
Election. 

1908 

1898 

1880 

1893 

d 

1889 

1907 

d 

1886 

1871 

1897 

1906 

1872 

1892 

d 

1906 

1888 

1908 

1909 

c  d 

1909 

1888 

d 

1893 

dp 

1865 

c  d  p 

1904 

1893 

Allen,  H.  C,  Buenos  Ayres  Gt.  Southern  Rly.Co.,  Ltd., 

River  Plate  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G. 
Allen.  William  H., 

Bromhaiii  House,  Broniham,  near  Jiedford. 
*Allerton,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Chapelallerton,  Leeds. 
Anderson,  Herbert  W.,  C.E., 

S.W.  Laboratory,  4i'd,St.  James's-rd.,  Kingston. 
Anderson,  John  A., 

Faversliam,  Kent. 
Andersson,  Thor  E.  E.,  Ph.D., 

Ynglingagatan  17,  Stnckholm. 
Andras,  Hemy  VV.,  F.I. A., 

50,  Regent-street,  W. 
Angus,  R.  B., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Anning,  Edward  XL,  F.R.G.S., 

78,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Archer,  Walter  K,  C.B., 

1 7,  Sloane-court,  S.  W. 
*Archibald,  William  F.  A.,  M.A., 

114,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand,  W.C. 
Argyle,  Jesse, 

86,  Aberdeen-road,  Highbury,  N. 
Arkell,  George  E., 

107,  Lvanhoe-road,  Denmark-park,  S.E. 
Asch,  William, 

62|,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Ashley,  Percy  W.  L., 

Board  of  Trade,  Givydyr  House,Whitehall,  S.  W. 
AsKwiTH,  George  R.,  K.C,  C.B., 

Board  of  Trade,  Givydyr  House,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Aster,  Waldorf,  M.P., 

Astor  Estate  Office,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 
Atkinson,  Charles, 

56,  Palewell-park,  East  Sheen. 
Atkinson,  Frederic  J., 

c/o Messrs.Henry  S.King  ^-  Co.,  9, PallMall,S.  W. 
AvEBUKY,    Right    Hon.    Lord,    F.R.S.  {Honorary 

Vice-President),  High  Elms.,  Farnbro\  R.S.O. 
Kent. 
Avery,  John,  F.C.A., 

23,  St.  Swithin^s-lane,  E.C. 
*Aves,  Ernest,  M.A., 

12,  Thurloiv-road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1872 

c  d 

1892 

1909 

1855 

cd 

1908 

1907 

1881 

c  d  p 

1906 

P 

1878 

1886 

1907 

1903 

d 

1911 

1910 

1887 

1887 

1888 

1907 

d 

1889 

d 

1877 

c  d  p 

1877 

' 

1873 

1905 

1882 

d 

*Babbage,  Major-General  lionry  P., 

J/ati/ield,  Lansdoicn,  Cheltenham. 
Bacon,  George  W.,  F.  R.G.S., 

127,  Strand,   W.C. 
*Bagnall,  Bernard  T.  S.,  A.C.A., 

jMijrtleville,  Tavistoclc-rddd,  Plijmoutli. 
Bailey,  Arthur  H.,  F.I.A., 

26,  Mount  Eph)-aini.-i-(iad,  Streathnm,  S.  W. 
Bailey,  I'Vederick, 

"  Lesnia"  Queens-road^  Springfield^  Chelmsford^ 
Bailey,  Walter, 

The  Gobbins,  Burton-road^  Derbi/. 
Baines,    Sir   J.  Athklstane,    C.S.I.     {lion.     Vice- 
President),  Kidlinrjton,  O.con. 
Baldwin-Wiseman,  William  J^.,  M.Sc,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,. 

24,  Wincliester-road,  SmUhainpton. 
Balfour,  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  J.,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 

4,  Carlton-fjardens,  S.  W. 
Balfour,  The  Rig-lit  Hon.  Gerald  W., 

Fishers-hitl,    I  Voicing. 
Balleine,  Arthur  E., 

4,   Whitehall-place,  S.  \V. 
Bamber,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  J.,  D.  P.H., 

Sanitari/  Conivi.  to   Gov.  of  the  Punjab.,  Lahore.. 
*Barker,  Geoffrey  Pal  grave,  B.A., 

Ilenstead  Hall.,   Wrentham,  Suffolk. 
Barker,  J.  Ellis,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland- 
avenue,  W.C. 
Barnes,  Joseph  H.,  F.I. A., 

19,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
*Barrett,  Thomas  S.,  F.Z.S.,  M.A.I.,  &c., 

Rose  Cottage,  Mitl/ield-i-oad,  Widnes. 
*Bartlett,  Frederick  W., 

Paymaster  General's  Ojfice,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Bassett,  Herbert  H., 

"  Darentlea,"  Eynsford,  Kent. 
Bastable,  Professor  C.  ¥.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

52,  Brighton-road,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 
Bateman,   Sir   Alfred   E.,   K.C.iM.G.  {Hon.    Vice- 
President),  Woodhouse,   Wimbledon-park,  S.  W. 
Bayfield,  Arthur, 

95,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 
*Baynes,  Alfred  II.,  F.R.G.S.,  J. P., 

Fitzwalters,  Northwood,  Middlesex 
Beaven,  Edwin  S., 

Eastway,  Warminster. 
*Beazeley,  Michael  \V.,  M.A., 

Worting,  Basingstoke. 


ROYAL   STATISTICAL    SOCIETY  : 


Tear  ot 
Election. 

1882 
1899 
1886 
1884 
1901 
1908 
1910 
1884 
1910 
1907 
1890 
1891 
1909 
1869 
1888 
1899 
1901 
1881 
1902 
1898 
1911 
1898 
,1910 
1911 
1907 


c  d 
d 
d 
d 


c  d 


*Beeton,  Henry  R., 

9,  31  cn-esf. eld-gardens,  Hmnjystead,  N.W. 
Beetou,  Maysou  M.,  B.A., 

Begg,  Ferdinand  F., 

Bartholomeiv  House,  E.G. 
Bell,  James  T., 

330,  Mansjield-road,  Nottingham. 
Belling'ham,  Archer, 

Walcot,  Burgkleii-road,  Wimbledon. 
*Bellom,  Professor  Maurice, 

6,  rue  Dauhigny,  Paris,  XVII. 

Bennett,    Samuel,    Registrar   of  Friendly    Societies, 

Perth,  Western  Australia. 
*Bentley,  Richard,  F.R.G.S., 

Upton,  Slough,  Bucks. 
Beresford,  Frank, 

2'2,  Barnsbury-park ,  N. 
Bernard,  Major  Francis  T.  H., 

Chearsley  Hall,  Aylesbury. 
Berry,  Artiiur,  M.A., 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Berry,  Oscar,  C.C,  F.C.A., 

Monument  House^  Monument-square,  K.C. 
Beveridg-e,  William  H., 

Board uf  Trade. Gwydyr House,  Whitehall, S.W. 
*Beverley,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Henry, 

Nascot  Lodge,  Watford. 
Billing-hurst,  Henry  F., 

7,  Oakcroft-road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Bircheuough,  ilenry,  C.M.G.,  M.A., 

79,  Eccleston-square,  S.  W. 
Bird,  Harry,  C.C, 

Connaught  Lodge,  Chingford,  Essex. 
Bishop,  Georg-e, 

113,  Poiiis-street,  Woolivich. 
Bisset-Sinith,  George  T., 

55,  Carlton-place,  Aberdeen. 
Blount,  Edward  T.  J.,  F.F.A.,  A. I. A.,  Standard  Life 

Insurance  Co.,  3,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Blue,  John, 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
*Blyth,  Kt.  Hon.  Lord, 

Stansted,  Es.<?e.r ;  and  33,  Portland-place,  W. 
Boag,  Harold,  A.LA., 

33,  A  Ibert  Drive,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 
Bobart,  H.  H., 

22,  Basinghall-street.,  E.C. 
Boddy,  Henry  M.,  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance   Co 
Vancouver  Agency,  British  Columbia. 


LIST     OF    FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Election. 

1881 
1890 
1885 
1887 
1905 
1885 

1909 

1894 

1909 

1894 

1883 

1873 

1903 

1907 

1864 

1910 

1902 

1906 

1874 

1895 

1878 

1901 

1896 

1903 


c  d  p 

c  d  p 

c  d  p 

c  d  p 

d  p 

P 


Bolitho,  Thomas  R., 

Treniiwainton,  Hea  Moor,  R.S.O..  Cornwall. 
Bolton,  Edward,  J.  P., 

liavensthovpc,  ITessle,  E.  York. 
*Bonar,  James,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

TJte  Mint,  Ottawa.,  Canada. 
Bond,  Edward,  M.A. 

43.  T/ntrloe-fquare,  S.  W. 
*Bonn,  Max  J., 

43,  Park-lane,  W. 
Booth,   Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc,  F.R.,S. 
{lion.  Vice-President),  11,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand, 
W.C. ;  Sianjield  House,  High-street,  Hampstead, 
N.W.,  C/O  Jesse  Argyle. 
Bowers,  F.  Gatus, 

12,  Elgin-road,  Seven  Kings,  Essex. 
Bowley,  Arthur  L.,  M.A., 

Northcoart-avenue,  Reading. 
Boyd-Carpenter,  Archibald, 

22,  Park-avenue.  Harrorjate. 
Brabrook,  Sir  Edward  W.,  C.B.,  Dir.  S.A. 

178,  Bedford-hill,  BaJham,  S.W. 
Braby,  Frederick,  F.C.S.,  F.G.S., 

BusJiey  Lodge,  Teddington. 
Brassey.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord.  G.C.B.  {//onorarij 

Vice-President),  24,  Park-lane,  W. 
Brassey,  The  Hon.  Thomas  A., 

Park-gate,  Battle. 
Braun,  Percy  E.,  B.Sc, 

London  Covntg  Council,  Spring  Gardens,  S.  W. 
^Braye.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Stanford  Hall,  Market  Harborough. 
Breul,  Ernest,  D.T.E., 

223,  Brunswick- street,   Oxford-rd.,  Manchester. 
Broadbent,  Albert, 

257,  Deans  Gate,  Manchester. 
Brook,  Herbert  E.  J., 

Brimsmore,  Selwgn-road,  Maiden.  Surreif. 
Broom,  Andrew,  A.C.A., 

Eagleliurst.  Staines,  Middlesex. 
Broomhall,  Georg-e  J.  S., 

17,  Goree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 
Brown,  Sir  Alexander  H..  Bart., 

12,  Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W. 
Brown,  B.  Hal.,  London  4"  Lanes.  Life  Lisurance  Co., 
Montreal,  Canada. 
*Brown,  Daniel  M., 

P.O.  Box  187,  Carra  Linn,  Port  Elizabeth. 
Brown,  S.  Stanley, 

Hamilton  House,  Victoria  Embanknicnf,  E.G. 


ROYAL    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY  : 


Year  of 
Kleetion 

1875 

V 

1908 

1910 

1886 

1909 

1880 

c  d  p 

1884 

d 

1902 

1897 

1895 

1880 

1901 

1906 

1910 

1911 

1892 

1902 

d 

1897 

1903 

1911 

1911 

Browne,  Thomas  G.  C,  F.I.A., 

11,  Lombard-street^  E.G. 
Brownlee,  John.  M.D.,  D.Sc, 

Rucldll  Fever  Hospital,  Glasgow. 
Bruce,  Alexander  Baunerman, 

10,  Luxemburg-gardens,   W, 
*Brunner,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  T.,  Bart., 

9,  Ennismore-qardens,  S.  W. 
*Buchanan,  Dr.  James,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A. , 

9,  St.  Andrew -square,  Edinburgh. 
*Burdett,  Sir  Henry  C,  K.C.B., 

The  Lodge,  Pordiester-square,  W. 
Burdett-Coutts,  William,  M.P., 

1,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Burg-ess,  James  H.,  F.S.A.A., 

Bergen  House,  St.  Catherine's,  Lincoln. 
Burke,  David,  A.LA., 

Eoi/al  Victoria  Life  Ltsurance  Co.,  Montreal. 
Burrup,  J.  Arthur  E., 

Custom  House,  Calcutta,  India. 
Burt,  Frederick,  F.R.G.S., 

Pinewood,  Stoke  Poges,E.S.O.  nr.  Slougli,  Bucks-.. 
Burt,  George  S., 

21,  Glasbury-road,  West  Kensington. 
Bush,  Joseph  H., 

"  Varavilfe,''  Cranbrook-road,  Ilford. 
Butler,  Harold  William, 

'"''Treqonliaii''' Burntwood-lane,  Wandsworth  Com.. 

Butler,    Thomas,    Department    of   Agriculture    and 

Technical  histruction  for  Ireland,  Upper  Merton- 

strect,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Byworth,  Charles  ,].,  F.S.A.A., 

The  Limes,  SuttonCommon-rd.,Benliilton, Surrey. 


Caillard,  Sir  Vincent  H.  P., 

42,  Half  Moon-street,  W., 
Caimes,  Frederick  E., 

Killester  House.  Raheny,  Co.  Dublin. 
Caldwell,  William, 

162.  Bath-street,  Glasgow. 
Callie,  J.  W.  S., 

18,  Hackings  Hey,  Liverpool. 
Campbell,  A.  R., 

Canada  House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,    W.C 


LIST    OF    l''ELL(nVS. 


d  p 
d 

d 


d  p 

dp 
c  d  p 
d 


c  d  p 


Campbell,  Charles  W.,  C.M.G., 

Britisli  Legation,  Pekin,  C'/iina, 
Campbell,  Ricbaidsoii, 

37,  Lansdowne-r(iad,  Cnnnpsall,  .\faitc/iester. 
Campbell -Colquhouii,  Rev.  John  E., 

C/iartwel/,  Wester/tarn,  Kent. 
Caniian,  Prof.  Edwin,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
11,  Chad/iiigton-road,  Oxford. 
Cannon,  Henry  W.,  Chase  National  Bank, 
83,  Cedar-street,  New  York^  U.S.A. 
Canovai,  Commendatore  Tito, 

Bank  of  Italy,  Rome. 
Carrington,  John  13.,  K.S.A.A., 

20,  BlomJield-7-oad,  Maida  Vale,  H'. 
Carson,  H.  C, 

193,  Spadina-road,  Toronto,  Canada. 
*Carter,  Eric  M.,  A.I.A.,  F.C.A., 

33,   Waterloo-street,  Birmingham. 
*Carter,  Joseph  R., 

Court  field,  Ross-read,  Wallington,  Surrey. 
Cassel,  Felix,  K.C.,  M.P., 

25,  Brijanston-square,  TK. 
*Chabot,  Marius  T., 

35,   Westersingel,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
*Chailley-Bert,  Joseph,  Union  Coloniale  Frangaise, 

44,  Chausse'e  d'Autin,  Paris. 
*Chamberlain,  The  Right  Hon.  Jose|)h,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Highbury,  Moor  Green,  Birmingham. 
Chance,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  J. P., 
Orchards,  near  Godalming. 
Channing,  Sir  Francis  A.,  Bart., 
40,  Eaton-place,  S.W. 
*Chapman,  Samuel, 

225—228,  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad-st.,  E.C. 
Chapman,  Pkofessor  Sydney  J.,  M.A., 

Owens  College,  Manchei^ter. 
Chapman,  Walter  W., 

4,  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  W.C, 
Charles,  Thomas  E., 

52,  Sandrock-road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
*Charnwood,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

108,  Eaton-square,  S.  \V. 
*Chatham,  James,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

7,  Belgrave-crescent,  Edinburgh. 
Chiozza-Money,  Leo  G.,  M.P., 

"  7'yhurst,"  Chaldon-bu-Caterham,  Surrey. 
*Chisholm,  George  ^}.,  xM.A.,''B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S., 

12,  Hallhead-rd.,  Craiginillar  Pk.,  Edinburgh. 
Choles,  Herbert  J., 

Dept.  of  AgiicuU.ure ;  Pietermaritiburg,  Natal. 
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Tear  of 

Election. 

1910 
1904 


1909 
1909 
1901 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1908 
1899 
1908 
1907 

1907 
1911 
1910 
1893 
1905 
1887 
1859 
1905 
1892 
1895 
1906 
1882 


d 
c 

c  d 
c  d 


c  d  2) 


cd 


d  p 


Christian,  Edward  Alan, 

24,  Park-road  Sonth.  Birkenhead. 
Clark,  Prof.  Arch.  Brown,  Department  of  Political 

Economy,    University  of  Manitoba,    Winnipeg, 

Man.,  Canada. 
Clark,  Albert  Hawkins,  A.M.I.C.E., 

58,  Elmhourne-road,  Tooting  Common,  S.  W. 
Clark,   Dr.  Charles  C,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Dept.  of 

Agricxdture,  Washington,  D.C.,   U.S.A. 
Clark,  William  H.,  C.M.G., 

Government  House,  Calcutta,  India. 
*Clarke,  Sir  Ernest, 

31,  Tavistock-square.  W.G. 
*Clarke,  Henry,  L.R.C.P., 

Courns  Wood,  Hughenden,  High  Wycombe. 
Clarke,  Henry,  J.P., 

Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Clarke,  John  J., 

48,  Laurel-road,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
Claughton,  Gilbert  H., 

llie  Priory,  Dudley. 
Clay,  Sir  Arthur  T.  F.,  Bart.. 

19,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 
Cleaver,  Edgar  J.,  F.A.A., 

43,    Ambedey    House,   Norfolk-street,    Strand, 

W.C. 
Clements,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  C,  V.D., 

Cheriton.  Lismore-road,  South  Croydon. 
Coats,  Robert  Hamilton,  B.A., 

Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Cocker,  Edwin, 

7,  Brogden-grove,  Brooklands,  Manchester. 
Coghlan,  Timothy  A.,  I.S.O., 

123  and  125,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
*Cohen,  C.  Waley,  M.A., 

11,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Cohen,  Nathaniel  L., 

11,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W. 
Coles,  John,  F.I.A., 

4,  Kensington  Park-gardens,  W. 
Coles,  Richard  J.,  F.C.T.S., 

Addenbrookes  Hospital,  Cambridge. 
*Collet,  Miss  Clara  E.,  M.A., 

Board  of  Trade,  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Collins,  Howard  J., 

21ie  General  Hospital,  Birmingham. 
(/ollins,  Percy, 

81-83,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
*Collum,  Rev.  Hugh  R.,  M.R.I.A.,  F  R.C.I., 

35,  Oakley -street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 


LIST  OF   FELLOWS. 


Year  of 
Klection. 

1911 

1903 

d 

1887 

1888 

1891 

d 

190fi 

1889 

1911 

1899 

d 

1862 

c  dp 

1902 

1907 

1871 

d 

1874 

c  d  p 

1910 

1902 

1890 

c  d  p 

1891 

1878 

1892 

1890 

1907 

1904 

];ui 

1911 

Cook,  Arthur  James,  A. I. A.,  M.J. I., 

G,  Dovset-sqnare,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Cook- Watson,  Kalph, 

Standard  C/iamhers,  Neville-st.,  NewcastU-on-T. 
Cooke-Taylor,  R.  AVhately, 

7/////i  Trees,  Chepstow. 
*Cooke-Taylor,  Theodore,  J. P., 

Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire. 
Cooper,  Joseph, 

32,  Kildare-streel,  Farmvorth,  near  Bolton. 
Cornish,  George  F,, 

New  House,  Knowle  St.  Giles,  Chard,  Somerset. 
Cornwallis.  Fiennes  S.  W., 

Union-park,  Maidstone.  Kent, 
*Cory,  Sir  Clifford  John,  Bart.',  M.P., 

Llantarnan  Abbey,  Moninouths/iire. 
Court,  Stephen  E., 

11,  Courtfield-qardens,  S.W. 
Courtney,  Right  IIox.  LoRv{lfon. Vice-President), 

15,  C/ieyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S.  ]\\ 
*Coxon,  William, 

15,  Elsworthy-terrace,  N.W. 
Coyagi,  Professor  Jehangi, 

Cozens-Smith,  Edward, 

IB,  Kensmfjton-square,  W. 
(Jraigik,  Major  P.  G.,  C.B.  {Hon.  Vice-President), 

Bronte'  House,  Lympstone,  Devon. 
Crammond,  Edgar, 

33,  Gorseln/l-road,  New  Brighton,,  Cheshire. 
Craven,  Edward  J.  E., 

Secretary's   Office,  H.M.    Customs  and  Excise, 
Ocean  House,  E.C. 
Crawford,  Sir  Richard  F.,  K.C.M.G.,  cloF.  R.  Sneath, 

Esq.,  1,  Ncic-court,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
*Crawle3',  Charles  E., 

Lanhydrock  Villa,  Truro,  Cornwall. 
Crewdson,  Ernest, 

Grinstead,  Green-lane,  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 
Crippt*,  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.C.V.O.,  M.P. 

1,  Essex-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Croal,  David  ()., 

Financial  News,  \\\, Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 
Cromer,  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  O.M.,  G.C.B.. 

G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  36,   Wimpole-street,  W. 
Crotch,  W.  \Valter. 

79,  Earl/nun-road,  Norwich. 
Crowe,  Edward  T.  F.,  C.M.G.,  H.B.M.  Consulate- 
General.   Yokohama,  Japan. 
Cunningham,  George  H., 

Valley-cottage,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

b2 
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KOYAL  STATISTICAL   SOCIETY; 


Year  of 
Election. 

1883 


1879 


cd 


1910 
1900 
1910 
1888 
1898 
1901 
1909 
1897 
1901 
1901 
1869 
1888 
1899 
1903 
1880 
1885 
1900 
1907 
1891 


d  p 


Cunningham,  The  Venble.  Archdeacon,  D.D 
2,  St.  Paulas-road,  Cambridge. 

Curtis,  Robert  L.,  F.S.I.,  J.P., 

11 — 12,  Finshury -square,  E.C, 


Dale,  Augustus  Charles,  I.S.O., 

Braemar  Cottage,  Maitland,  Cape  Town. 
Dale,  Charles  E.,  F.S.A.A., 

Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 
Dalton,  Hugh, 

4,  Brick-court,  Temple,  E.C. 
Dangerfield,  Athelstan,  F.C.A., 

56,  Caniwn-street,  E.C. 
*Danson,  Francis  C, 

Toiver  Buildings,  Water-street,  Liverpool. 
Danvers,  Ernest,  F.R.G.S., 

475,  B.  Mitre,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Darton,  Oscar,  F.C.A., 

10,  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 
*Darwin,  Major  Leonard,  K.E.,  F.H.G.S., 

1 2,  Egerton-place,  S.  W. 
Davar,  Sohrab  R.,  M.S.A., 

53,  Esplanade-road,  Fort.,  Bombay. 
Davies,  Dixon  H., 

Great  Central  /?(/.,  Marylebone  Station,  N.  W. 
Davies,  James  M., 

168,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 
Dawson,  G.  J.  Crosbie,  M.Inst.C.E.,  P\G.S., 

May-place,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Dawson,  Miles  M.,  F.A.S.,  F.I.A., 

76,  William-street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Dawson,  Sidney  S.,  F.C.A.,  F.C.I.S. 

51,  North  .Tohn-street,  Liveipool. 
Debenham,  Frank, 

1,  Fitzjohnh-avenue,  Havipstead,  N.W. 
De  Broe,  Emile  C.  De  Bichin, 

Walden  Lodge,  Carlisle-road,  Eastbourne. 
De  la  Plaza,  Victoriiio,  LL.D.  (^Buenos  Ayres  Ry.  Co.), 

Paste  Restante,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Denman,  Hon.  Richax'd  D., 

9,  Swan-walk,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Denne,  William, 

Lancaster  Villa,  Belting e,  Heme  Bay. 


LIST    OF    FEIJ.OWS. 


11. 


fear  ot 
;iection. 

1873 

1 

1887 

1889 

1892 

1909 

d 

1906 

1892 

1900 

1906 

d 

1908 

1903 

1899 

d 

1894 

c  d  p 

1897 

c  d  p 

1895 

c 

1909 

1911 

1902 

c  d 

1908 

1878 

c 

1910 

' 

1904 

Dent,  Edward, 

2,  Carlos-place,  Grosveiior-square,   W. 
Dent,  Georg-e  ^^., 

20,  Park-avenue^  Sviiihport. 
De  Rothschild,  Leopold,  D.L., 

5,  Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
De  Smidt,  Henrj,  C.M.G., 

Norliam  House,  Ptlvedere-rd.,  Claremont,  S.A. 
De  Than,  Haron  Albiii, 

28,  Walton-street.  Ilans-place,  S.  \V. 
De    Vine,    John    M.,    Royal    National    Hospital  for 

Consumption,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wiyht. 
Dewar,  William    N.,  cjo   The  Colonial  Mutual  Lije 

Assurance  Soc,  Ltd.,  33,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Dewsnup,  Professor  Ernest  R.,  M.A.,  F.Il.G.S., 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III.,  U.S.A. 
*Dick,  Godfrey  W.,  A.I.A.N., 

cjo  P.O.   Box  No.  28,  TJie  Point,  Port  Natal, 

S.  Africa. 
Dickson,  Professor  Henry  N.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  P\R.S.E., 

llie  Lawn,  U pper  Redlands-road,  Reading. 
Digby,  W.  Pollard, 

28,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Dougharty,  Harold,  A. I. A.,  F.C.I.S., 

'■'■  Ardnaree,^^  Stanthorpe-road,  Streatham.     '  ''V, 
Drag-e,  Geoffrey,  M.A., 

29,  Cadogan-square,  S.  W. 
DuDFiELD,  Reginald,  M.A.,  M.B., 

19,  Blomfield-road,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Dudley,   The  "  liight   Hon.   The   Earl  of,  cjo  .John 

Try  on,  Esq.,  1,  New-square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Duffell,  James  H.,  A.I.A.,  Royal  London  Mutwd  In. 

Soc,  Ltd.,  Royal  London  House,   Finxbury-sq.. 

E.C. 
Ounbar,     Alexander,     Board    of    Agriculture    and 

Fisheries,  3,  St.  Jameses -square,  S.  W. 
DuNBAK,  Sir  William  C,  Bakt.,  V>.V>., 

8,  Onslow-square,  S.  IP. 
Dungey,  Miss  M.  E.,  B.Sc, 

Glendower,  Clinton-road,  Redruth,  Cornwall. 
*Dunraven,The  Right  Hoii.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  C.M.G., 

Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.  W. 
*Duveeu,  Edward  J. 

Gangmoor,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.  W. 
Dymant,  Arthur  F., 

Roicantree  House,   Winchmore  Hill. 
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ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY; 


Year  of 
Election. 

1888 

d 

1883 

c  d  p 

1910 

1896 

P 

1907 

d 

1908 

1908 

d 

1885 

c  d  p 

1885 

1889 

d 

1910 

1896 

1877 

c  d  p 

1892 

1910 

1889 

d 

1900 

d 

1890 

1893 

1882 

Eckersley,  J.  C,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Carlton  Manor,  Teadon,  Leeds. 
Edgewoktii,  Prof.  Francis  Y.,  M.A.,  F.B  A., 

All  Souls\  Oxford. 
Edwardes,  Sydney, 

5,  Clive-street,  Calcutta,  India, 
Edwards,  C.  Lewis,  F.S.A.A., 

"  Santa  Caterina"  Loudwater,  Bucks. 
Elderton,  William  Palin,  F.I.A., 

74,  Mount  Nod-road,  Streatham,  S.  W. 
Eldridge,  Ernest  E.  B.,  A.T.A., 

39-41,  JSfew  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Ellinger,  Barnard, 

A sh leigh,  Bux ton. 
Elliott,  Sir  Thomas  H.,  K.C.B.,  Board  of  Agricultin-e 

and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Elliott,  William, 

Southern  Life  Office,  Cape  Town. 
Erhardt,  William, 

61^  Bismarckstr  ;   Charlottenhurg-Berlin. 
Eve,  H.  Trustram, 

2,  *S'^  fauVs-square,  Bedford. 
Everett,  Percy  W,, 

Oaklands,  Elstree,  Herts. 
EvERSLEY,   The    Right    Hon.    Lord   {lion.    Vice- 
President),  18,  Bryanston-square,  W. 


Faber,  Harald, 

Fiona,  Lenuard-road,  Penge,  S.E. 
Fabini,  Herman  Victor, 

"  Woodchester,"  Stanthorpe-rd.,  Streatham,  S.  W. 
Farnworth,  Edward  J.,  F.S.A.A., 

26,  Winckley-square,  Preston. 
Farrer,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

Abinger  Hall,  Dorkinq. 
Faulks,  Joseph  E.,  B.A.,  F.LA. 

83,  Brondrsbury-road,  N.W. 
*Fawcett,  Mrs.  M.  G., 

2,  Gower-street,  W.C. 
Fell,  Arthur,  M.A.,  M.P., 

46,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1894 
1889 
1900 
1888 
1885 
1900 
1893 
1882 
1889 
1893 

1901 

1897 

1878 

1894 

1887 

1899 

1911 

1902 

1911 

1886 

1878 

1908 


(1  p 


c  d 


Fellows,  Rowland  II.,  F.I.A., 

41,  Montrose-avetlue,  Kilbnrn,  iV.  IF. 
*Fiulay,  Major  Alexander, 

The  Manor  House,  Little  BricUiill,  Bletchley. 
Fisher,  Professor  Irving,  Ph.D., 

Yale  Univei'siti/,  Neio  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Fisher,  Sir  Walter  N.,  F.C.A., 

4,  Waterloo-street,  Bininnr/Junn. 
*Fitz-Gera!d,  Lt.-Col.  Wm.  G.,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S., 

Fleming,  Owen,  Assoc.  R.I.B.A., 

3,  Warwick  House-street,  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 
*Flux,  Alfred   \V.,  M.A.  {Hon.  Secrttari/), 

Board  cf  Ti-ade,  Gwi^d/ir House,  Whiteliall,  S.  W. 
Foley,  Patrick  J.,  Pearl  Insurance  Company,  Adelaide- 
place,  London  Bridge,  E.  C. 
Foot,  Alfred, 

Melhury,  Fuxtey-lane,  Parley,  Surrey. 
Fortune.  David,  J. P.,  Scottish  Ler/al  Life  Assurance 

Society,  84,  Wilson-street,  Glasgow. 
Foster,  Harry  S.,  D.L., 

Grosvenor  Mansions,  82,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 
Fountain,  H., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-gardens,  S.  W. 
Foxwell,  Professor  II.  Somerton,  M.A.,  F.B.A, 

1,  Harvey-road,  Cambridge. 
Francis,  Joseph, 

10,  Finshury-square,  E.C. 
Frankland,  Frederick  W.,  F.I.  A., 

"  Okataina"  Foxton,  Manawata,  N.  Zealand. 
Franklin,  Arthur  E., 

23,  Pembridge-gardens,  W. 
Fraser,    Druminond     Druinmond,     ^fanohester    and 

Liverpool  District  Bank,  Manchester. 
Fremantle,  Professor  Henry  E.  S., 

University  of  South  Africa,  Cape  Toivn. 
Frewen,  Moreton,  M.P., 

Brede  Place,  Sussex. 
Fuller,  George  P., 

Neston-park.  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fuller,  William  P., 

Stone  Lodge,  Cheam,  Surrey. 
Furniss,  Henry  S.,  M.A., 

WJiirlow  House,  Oxford. 
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ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY: 


Year  of 
Klection. 

1902 

1852 

18S7 

d 

1910 

1909 

1904 

1880 

1899 

d 

1907 

1909 

1885 

1900 

1860 

c  d  p    ^ 

1901 

d 

1910 

1903 

1897 

c  dp 

1884 

d        ' 

1901 

1900 

d 

1892 

1899 

1908 

1911 

1887 

Gait,  Edward  A.,  I.C.S.,  CLE., 

Census  Commissioner  for  India,  Simla,  India. 
Galsworthy,  Sir  Edwiu  H.,  J.P., 

26,  Sussex-jjlace,  Eegent's-park,  N.W. 
Garcke,  Emile, 

Electrical  Federation  Office,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
Garnsey,  Gilbert  Francis, 

3,  Frederick^ s-place.  Old  Jewri/,  B.C. 
Gaskell,  Thomas  Penn,  M.I.O.E.,  Townsliend  House, 
North -gate.  Regent  s-park,  N.W. 
*Gates,  Chasemore  P.,  cjo  Anglo-Chilian  Nitrate  and 

Railtcay  Company,  Tocopilla,  Chile. 
*Gates,  John  B.,  A.C.A., 

1  and  2,  The  Exchange,  Sonthwark,  S.E. 
Gelling',  Benjamin  R., 

Mutual  Life  Assn.oJ Australasia,Sydney,N.S.  W, 
Gemmill,  William,  F.I.A., 

P.O.  Box  809,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa. 
Ghosh,  Devendra  Nath.,  B.A,,  F.R.E.S.,  Dpty.Spndnt., 
Commercial  Intell.  Dept.,  5,  Clive-st.,  Calcutta. 
Gibb,  Sir  George  S.,  Underground  Electric  Ry.  Co., 
Electric  Ry.  House,  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Gladwell,  Sydney  W., 

b'd,  Palace-street,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Glover,  Sir  John,  J. P., 

Highgate  Lodge,  West-hill,  Highgate,  N. 
Godfre}^  Ernest    H.,    Census   and   Statistics    Office, 

Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Goldman,  C.  S.,  M.P., 

Sidisbury  House,  E.C. 
Goldman,  Leopold,  A.LA.,  F.C.A.,  N .  American  Life 
Assurance  Co.,  1 12-1 18,  King-st.  West,  Toronto. 
Gomme,  Sir  George  L.,  F.S.A., 

London  County  Council,  Sjjring-gardens,  S.W. 
'Gonner,  Professor  Edward  C.  K.,  M.A., 

University  College,  Liverpool. 
*Gooch,  Henry  C., 

17,  Oxford-square,  W. 
Goodsir,  George, 

cJo  Messrs.  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16,  St.  Helen' s-pl,  E.C. 
Goodwin,  Alfred,  M.A., 

2,  Charles-road,  St.  Leonards,  Sussex. 
Gordon,  Charles  H,  F., 

Pitlurg,  Beacon  Hill,  Hindhead,  Surrey. 
Gough,  George  VV.,  B.A., 

57,  Kenilworth-avenue,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
Gough,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  K.C.V.O., 

9,  Upper  Belgrave-street,  S.  W. 
Gover,  Frederic  P., 

10,  Lee-park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS, 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1893 
1904 
1895 
1902 
1909 
1895 
1911 
1911 
1905 
1910 
1878 

1880 

1887 


1892 
1873 
1903 
1887 
1897 
1878 
1911 
1873 


c  d  p 


*Gray,  The  Hon.  James  McL.,  j\LA.,  F.R.G.S., 

cjo  R.  Todd,  1,  Yurk-binUlings,  Adelpht,   W.C. 
*Gray,  Robert  K., 

106,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Green,  John  L.. 

2,  Belinont-park,  Lee,  S.E. 
Green,  Walford  D.,  M.A., 

High  Garth,  Ba/combe,  Sussex. 
•Greenwood,  Major,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 

^^  Rcigate,"  Luiver  Park-road,  Loughton,  Essex. 
Gretton,  John,  M.P., 

Stapleford  Park,  Afelton-M otvbrai/. 
Griffin,  George  Herbert, 

24,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Griffin,  iJarry  Hewitt,  M.J.I., 

St.  Oswald's,  Putnei/,  S.  IF.,  ami  Guildhall,  E.C. 
Gubbay,  M.  M.  Simeon,  B.A., 

Gupta,  Saratkumar  Dutta,  M.A., 

Treasu)-!/  Buildings,  Calcutta,  India. 
Guthrie,  Charles,  F.C.A., 

Moscow  Mansions,  224,  Cromwell-road,  South 

Kensington,  S.  W. 
*Gwynne,  James  E.  A.,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 

Folkington  Manor,  Polegate,  Sussex. 
Gwyther,  John  H., 

13,  Lancaster-gate,  W. 


Hadfield,  Sir  Robert  A., 

Parkhead  House,  Sheffield. 
*Hag-gard,  Frederick  T., 

1,  Broadwater  Down,  Titnbridge  Wells. 
'Raig,  Edric  W.,  M.A.,  LLM., 

Gatehampton,  Goring,  Oxon. 
Haldeman,  Donald  C, 

The  Rookery,  Doicne,  Kent. 
Hall,  Thomas, 

Railway  Coininissioneis'  Offices,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
Hallett,  Thomas  G.  P.,  M.A., 

Clarerton  Lvdge,  Bath. 
Hamer,  William  Heaton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

55,  Dartmouth  Park-hill,  X.  W. 
Hamilton,  The  Rt.  Hex.  Ld.  (jeouge  F.,  G,C.S.I. 

(President),  17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-sq.,  W. 
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EOYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY-  : 


Year  of 
Election. 

1884 


1910 

1875 

1906 

1876 

1886 

1901 

1906 

1893 

1868 

1897 

1909 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1896 

1897 

1895 

1909 

1911 

1896 

1908 


c  d  p 


*Haramersley,  Hugh  Gr., 

The  Grove,  Jlimipstead,  iV.  W. 
Hammond,  H.  Pierson,  Connecticut  Insurance  Dept., 

Hartford,  Con?i.,  U.S.A. 
Hankey,  Ernest  A., 

Amotion,  Lacock,  Chij^penham. 
Hannon,  Patrick  J.  H., 

Clifton  C'/ub,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
*Hardcastle,  Basil  W., 

10,  Gainsborough-gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
Harper,  Edgar  J., 

Beech  Hurst,  Haling  Park-road,  Croydon. 
*Harper,  Robarts,  F.R.G.S. 

Harrap,  Thomas, 

143,  Stamford-street,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  La7ics. 
Harris,  David, 

Lynconibe  Rise,  Prior  Park-road,  Bath. 
Harris,  \¥alter  F.,  P.I.C.A., 

13,  Westhourne-avenuc,  Hull. 
Harrison,  C.  VV.  Francis,  F.R.G.S., 

98,  Victoria-stri-.et,  S.  W. 
Hart,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G., 

38,  Gadogan-place,  S.  W. 
Hartley,  Edwin  L  ,  B.A., 

1.  Paper-buildini/s,  TenijAe,  E.C. 
Hart-Synuot,  R.  V.  0.,  D.S.O.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 

Ridgmount,  Shinfield-road,  Reading. 
Haslewood,    Bernard,    Colonial  Secretary's   Depart- 
ment, Mai-itzburg,  Natal. 
Hatch,  Sir  Ernest  F.  G.,  Bart., 

20,  Portland-place,  W. 
Haw,  George, 

Derwell  Cottages,  180,  Hampstead  Way,  N.W. 
Hawkins,  Willoughby  R., 

Bute  J)ocks,  Cardiff. 
Hayakawa,  S., 

69,  Nagatacho-Nichunie,  Tokio,  Japan. 
Haynes,  Thomas  H., 

]  7,  Denmark-avenue,  Wimbledon. 
Heath,  John  St.  George  C, 

Woodbrooke,  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham. 
*Heaton,  The  Rev.  Harold  Hjalmar,  B.A., 

Park  View,   Waddesdon,  Aylesbury. 
*Heaton-Armstrong,  William  C.,  J.P., 

30,  Portland-place,  W. 
Heinicke,  Fedor, 

Calle  Victoria  618,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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Vear  of 
election. 

1889 

1906 

1890 

d 

1886 

1911 

1892 

c  dp 

1911 

1878 

1904 

1900 

1910 

1906 

1910 

1903 

1909 

1904 

1908 

d 

1895 

1898 

1901 

1891 

d 

1895 

dp 

1906 

d 

1904 

1879 

*IIemming',    Arthur    G.,    F.I. A.,    London    Assurance 

Corpordlion,  7,  lioi/al  Exchange^  E.C. 
Heron,    David,   M.A.,   Galton  Ew/enics   Laboratorj/, 

University  College.,  Goioer-street,   W.C. 
He  wins,  VV.  A.  S..  M  A., 

15,  Chartfield-aremie,  Putney  Hill,  S.  W. 
Hibbert,  Sir  Henry  F., 

8,  Fark-7-oad,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 
Hicks,  John  Cranfield, 

Elinii'ood,  Buck/iurst-hill,  Essex. 
*Hig-gs,  Henry,  LL.B.,  C.B., 

The  Treasury,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Higham,  John  Sharp,  M.P., 

25,  Muslei/street,  Afanchester. 
*Hill,  Frederick  M., 

1,  The  Ten-ace,  Camden- square,  N.W. 
Hill,  William  E., 

3,    St.  Alkmund' s-square,  Shrewsbury. 
Hillingdon,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

67,  Lomhard-street,  E.C. 
Hincke,  Ralph  I)., 

128,  Marine-parade,  Brighton. 
Hind,  Robert,  J.P., 

Editor,  "  The  Journal,"  Grahamstown^S.  Africa. 
Hirst,  Francis  Wrigley, 

3,  Arundel-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Hiscock,  Elias  J., 

51,  Sothehy-road,  Highbury,  N. 
Hobson,  Charles  Kenneth, 

The  Gables,  Mount  Pleasant.,  Cambridge. 
Hobson,  John  A., 

Elmstead,  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 
Hoffman,  Frederick  L.. 

Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.J. ,  U.S.A. 
Holland,  Hon.  Lionel  R., 

75,  Eaton-square,  S.W. 
Holland,  Robert  M.,  C.B., 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Holmes,  Richard  H.,  J. P.  (Alderman), 

10,  Royal  Arcade,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  D.,  G.C.S.L,  F.R.S.,  &c., 

The  Camp,  Sunningdale. 
*Hooker,  R.  H.,  M.A., 

3,  Holy  well-hill,  St.  Albans. 
Hooper,  Frederick, 

Board  of  Trade,  73,  Basinghall-strtet,  E.C. 
Hooper,  Frederick  T., 

Fernleigh,  St.  Mark's  Avenue,  Leeds. 
Hooper,  George  N., 

Elmleigh,  Hayne-road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
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ROYAL   STATISTICAL   SOCIETY  : 


Year  of 

Klection. 

1903 

1878 

1910 

1887 

1899 

1909 

1910 

1883 

1897 

1874 

1903 

1883 

1903 

1888 

1910 

1902 

1888 

1901 

1893 


d  p 


1874 
1903 


c  d  ]) 


dp 


d  p 


Hooper,  William  G.,  F.R.A.S., 

4:0,  Portland-road,  Edghaston.  Birmingham. 
Hooper,  Wyunard, 

13,  Sumnei'-j)lace,  Onsloiv-sqiiare.  S.W. 
Hope,  E.  W.,  M.D.,  L.R.C  P.,  Public  Health  DepL, 

Municipal  Offices^  Liverpool. 
Hopkins,  John, 

Little  Boundes.  Southborough,  Kent. 
Hopkins,  J.  Castell,  cjo  The  Annual  Review  Publishing 

Co.,  2,  College-street,  Toronto. 
Hore,  C.  F.  Adair, 

Local  Government  Board,  S.  W. 
'Howai'd,  Henry  Fraser, 

Bengal  Club,  Calcutta, 
Howell.  Francis  B., 

Ethi/,  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall. 
Howell,  Price, 

Killara,  near  Si/dnei/,  N.S.  W. 
Humphreys,  Noel  A.,  I.S.O.  {Vice-President), 

Ravenhurst,  Hook-road,  Surbiton. 
Hunt,  Arthur  L., 

^^  Bi-yn,"  Somerville-road,  Sutto7i  Coldjidd. 
Hunt,  Richard  A.,    A. I. A.    {Wesleyan    ^  Gen.   Ass. 

Societij),  Steel  house- lane,  Birmingham. 
Hunter,  Arthur,  iVeir  York  Life  Ass.  Co.,  346,  Broad- 

u-ay,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Hunter,  Alderman  G.  B.,  D.Sc, 

W  allsend-on-Tyne. 
Hurst,  Thomas  J.  P., 

Hayton,  Westbury-road,  Woodside  Park,  N. 
Hutchins,  Miss  B.  L., 

The  Glade,  Branch-hill,  Hampstead-heath,  N.  W. 
Hj'de,  Sir  Clarendon  G., 

T^ongivorth  House,  Berks. 
Hyde,  Hug-h  V., 

Board  of  Trade,  21,  St.  J ames  s- square.  S.  W. 
Hyde,  Hon.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.  Scot., 

Lanier  Heights,  Washington,  D.C,  U.S.A. 


*Ingall,  William  T.  F.  M., 

hivermark,  Limpsjield,  Surrey. 
Innes,  Alfred  M., 

British  Embassy,  Washington,  D.C,  U.S.A. 


LIST   OF    FEr.LOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1887 


1907 


Irvine,  S.  W.  D'Arcy,  J.P.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Soc.  of  U.S.A.,  c/o  Morning  Post  Buihlinq, 
346,  Strand,   W.C. 

Irvine,  William  J., 

94,  De  Beauroir-road,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  iV. 


1910 
1902 
1906 
1894 
1908 
1897 
1881 
1907 
1881 
1910 
1911 
1905 
1877 
1888 
1889 


c  d 


Jack,  Henry  J., 

65,  Warwick-road,  Kensington,  W. 
Jag-ger,  John  \V., 

Cape  Town. 
James,  A.  F.  Brodie, 

Greshaiu  House,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Jamiesou,  Georg-e,  C.M.G., 

180,  St.  Jameses-court,  Buckingham  Gate,S.  W, 
Janisch,  Noel, 

Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Cape  'Town,  S.  Africa. 
Jay,  E.  a.  Hastings, 

Tower  House,  Woolwich. 
*  Jersey,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.(;.B., 

Osterley-park,  Isleworth. 
*Jevons,  H.  Stanley,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 

Woodhid,  Rhiwheina,  near  Curdif. 
Johnson,  E.  Elthani, 

110,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
Johnson,  E.  Stewart.  The  Hosjntal  for  Sick  Children^ 

Great  Ormond-street,   W.C. 
Joicey,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord, 

Ford  Castle,  Cornliill-on-Tweed. 
Jones,  John  H., 

The  University ^  Livei'pool. 
Jones,  Theodore  B., 

70,  Gracechnrch-street,  E.C. 
*Jordan,  William  L., 

Royal  Societies  Club,  St.  Jamcs^s-streei,  S.  W. 
Justican,  Edwin,  F.I. A., 

St.  Mildred's  House,  Poultry,  E.C;  and  Rinjal 

Societies  Club,  St.  James  s-street,  S.  W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 


1910 
1902 
1885 
1884 
1883 

1878 
1898 
1909 
1899 
1905 
1909 

1909 
1883 
1906 
1884 
1898 
1883 
1894 
1909 
1889 
1906 
1878 


c  d 


c  d 


^Kahn,  Stephane,  F.R.G.S., 

8,  Shelley -court,  Tite-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Kains- Jackson,  Charles  P.  C, 

10,  The  Green,  Richmond. 
Keen,  William  B., 

23,  Queen  Victoria-street.  B.C. 
Kelly,  Edward  F,, 

182—184,  High  Holhorn,  W.G. 
Keltie,  John  Scott,  P^.R.G.S.,  LL.D., 

10,  Albemarle  Mansions,  Heath-drive,  Finchley- 

road,  N.  W. 
Kennedy,  J.  Murray, 

New  University  Club,  St.  James' s-street,  S.  W. 
Kent,  Arthur  C, 

176,  Victoria-street,  S.W. 
Kerr,  Dr.  James,  M.A., 

Educational  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 
Kershaw,  John  B.  C,  F.I.C., 

West  Lanes.  Laboratory,  Waterloo,  Liverpool. 
Keshishian,  Agazar, 

^Q,  Church-street,  New   York,   U.S.A. 
Kettle,  Bernard,  Guildhall,  E.G.  {Representing   the 

Library   Committee  of  the   Corporation  of  the 

City  of  London^. 
Keynes,  John  M.,  M.A., 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
*Keynes,  John  N.,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

6,  Harvey-road,  Cambi-idge. 
Khras,  i\[inocher  J.  S., 

Khras  Bungalow,  Middle  Colaba,  Bombay. 
Kimber,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.P., 

79,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
*KiNG,  A.  W.  Waterlow,  J.P., 

Orchard  House,  Gt.  Smith-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
*King-,  Bolton,  M.A., 

Arden  Lodge,  Warwick. 
*Kirkcaldy,  William  M., 

Dunedin,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 
Kirkham-Hogbin,  P.  J.,  cjo  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 

Maison  Dieu  House,  Dover. 
Kloetgen,  W.  J.  H., 

20-21,  L^aivrence-lane,  E.G. 
Knibbs,  George  H.,  C.M.G., 

Commonwealth  Statistician,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
*Kusaka,  Yoshio, 

First  National  Bank,  Tokio,  Japan. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Kleclion. 


1901 

1902 

188o 

1910 

1897 

1890 

1908 

1883 

1905 

1911 

1910 

1879 

1887 

1907 

1892 

1905 

1888 

1887 

1910 

1899 

1898 


Lakin-Smith,  Herbert,  F.C.A., 

26,  Waterloo-street,  BiriniiK/Jiam. 
Lark,   Albert  E.,   P'.C.A.,   I/all    Quay    Chamhers,  2, 

South  Quay^  Great  Yarmouth. 
Latbam,  Baldwin,  M.Inst.C.E., 

Parliament-mansions,  Victoria-street,  S.W, 
Laughton,  A.  M., 

Government  Statist,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
^Lawrence,  Frederick  W.,  M.A., 

87,  Clement' s-inn,  W.C. 
Lawson,  William  R., 

Finchley  Lodge,  North  Finchley,  N. 
Lay  ton,  Walter  T., 

Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
*Leadam,  Isaac  S.,  M.A., 

1,  The   Cloisters,   Temple,   E.G. 
*  Leake,  Percy  D., 

25,  Abchurch-lane,  E.G. 
Leask,  Peter,  M.A., 

212,  West  George-steet,  Glasgow. 
Lee-Nash,  Walter, 

The  Office  of  Woods,  1,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
*Leete,  Joseph, 

Eversden,  South  Nor  wood -j)ark,  S.E. 
fjeitch,  Alexander  (Scottish  Provident  Institution), 

3,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Lempfert,  R.  G.  K.,  ^^A., 

66,  Sydne>i-sti-eet.  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Leon,  Sir  Herbert  S.,  Bart., 

Bletch  ley-park,  B  letch  ley,  Bucks. 
Leonhardt,  F.  von, 

23,  Austin  Friars,  E.G. 
*Le  Poer-Trench,  Col.  The  Hon.  W.,  R.E.,  J.P., 

St.  Huberts,  GerranCs-cross,  R.S.O.,  Bucks. 
*Le  Roy-Lewis,  Lieut.-Colonel  Herman,  D.S.O., 

Westbury  House,  Petersjield,  Hants. 
*Leslie,  Robert, 

Brier  Cottage,  Aberdour,  Fife. 
L'Estrange,  Charles  J,, 

Leveaux,    Arthur   M.,   A.I.A.,  Registry  of  Friendly 
1  Societies,  28,  Abingdon-st.,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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Tear  of 

Election. 

1908 
1903 
1908 
1862 
1888 
1902 
1898 
1892 
1903 
1888 
1882 
1907 
187G 
1886 
1909 
1903 
1908 
190-1 
1905 


1875 
1894 


a  d  p 

c  d  p 

d 


*  Lever,  Sir  William  H.,  Bart,, 

The  Hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  JSf.  W. 
Lev}',  Professor  Hermann, 

Kussmavlstr.  10,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 
Lewis,  Hugh  {Upool,  London  4'  Globe  Insurance  Co.), 

1,  Cornhill,  E.G. 
Levpis,  Robert, 

1,  Bariholomew-lane,  E.G. 
*Liberty,  A.  Lasenby, 

The  Manor  House,  The  Lee,  near  Gt.  Missenden. 
Litchfield,  Frederick, 

35,  Hampstead  Way,  Hendon,  N.  W. 
Litkie,  Valerian  A., 

39,  South-street,  W. 
Llewelyn,  Sir  John  T.  D.,  Bart. 

Penllergaer,  Swansea. 
*Lloyd,  Godfrey  I.  H., 

The  University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
Loch,  Professor  Charles  S.,  D.C.L., 

Drylaw  Hatch,  Oxshott,  Leatherhead. 
*Longstaff,  Georg-e  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.  W. 
Lord,  Samuel,  A.S.A.A., 

18,  Lynton-road,  Acton,  W. 
*Lornie  ,John  G.,  J.  P.  (of  Birnam  Sf  Fitcastle), 

Rosemount,  Kirkcaldy,  N.B. 
*Low,  Malcolm, 

22,  Roland-gardens,  S.  W. 

*  Lubbock,  The  Hon.  Harold  Fox  Pitt, 

High  Elms,  Orpington,  Kent, 
Lunge,  Ernest,  LL.D., 

2,  Plow  den-building.  Temple,  E.G. 
Luptou,  William, 

Ruskin  Press,  Stafford-street,  Birmingham. 
Lutterveld,  Willem  M.  J.  van, 

Schiedamsche  Singel,  Rotterdam,  Holland. 
Lynch,  William  H., 

Highfield,  Loom-la7ie,  Radlett. 


*Mabson,  Richard  R., 

"  Statist  "  Ojfice,  51,  Cannon- street,  E.G. 
Macaula}',  Thomas  B., 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


LIST   OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Ekxiion. 

1888 
1903 
1902 
1897 
1898 
1872 
1873 
1905 
188G 
1876 
1888 
1904 
1899 
190G 

1891 

1910 

1904 

1902 

1908 

1908 

1884 

1888 

1910 

1880 

1887 


cd 


d 

c  d  p 

d 


c  d  p 


McCankie,  James, 

129a,  Georfje-HreeA^  Edinhitnjlt. 
MacConociiie,  William  P., 

GleiKjdrijf,  New  Burnet. 
Macdoiiaki,  John  II., 

47,  Pdvliament-street,    Westminster,  S.W. 
MacDoiiakl,  Mrs.  M.  E., 

3,  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
*Macdonald,  Robert  A., 

Rojial  Bank  of  Scotland,  lulinbtirr/h. 
Macdoiiell,  Sir  John,  (J.B.,  LLD., 

Room  183,  Roi/dl  Courts  of  Justice,  W.C. 
*McEwen,  Laurence  T., 

c/o  R.  A.  McLean,  1,  Queen  Victoria-st.,  E.G. 
Macgreg-or,  D.  H..  M.A., 

The  Universitji,  Leeds. 
*Mackenzie,  Colin,  F.R.G.S., 

*iMcLean,  Robert  A.,  F.R.G.S., 

1,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 
McNiel,  Henry, 

18,  Exchanfje-street,  Manchester. 
Macrosty,  Henry  W.,  B.A., 

29,  Herreii-road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
*MacWharrie,  Niel  M., 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  M.P., 

16,  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde  Park,*  W. 
Maidment,  Thomas, 

Insurance  Chambers,  King's-road,  Southsea. 
Malachowski,  N.  J., 

Witebskaia  Ulica,  15,  St.  Petersburg, ^Russia. 
Mallet,  Bernard,  C.B.  (  Vice-President), 

General  Register  Office.  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Mandello,  Professor  Julius  G,,  Ph.D., 

1,  Tabor-utca,  2,  Budapest,  Hungary. 
Maun,  Joseph, 

Hopedene,  Coulsdon.  Surrey. 
Manohar  Lfil,  Professor,  M.A., 

Senate  House,  Calcutta,  India. 
*Manson,  Frederick  W., 

Faiixrouch,  Wadhurst,  Sussex. 
Manuel,  James, 

36,  Vittoria-street.  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Marriner,  Frederick  J., 

39,    Warner-ioad,  Ilornsey,  N. 
^Marshall,  Professor  Alfred,  M.A., 

Balliol  Crojt,  ^fadinl|le^|-road,  Cambridge. 
Marshall,  W.  Bayley,  M.I.'C.E.,  M.I.M.E., 

Imperial  Hotel,  Malvern. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1872 

c  d  p 

1911 

1911 

1884 

1898 

1875 

1911 

1910 

d 

1910 

1901 

1882 

1901 

1884 

d 

1907 

1909 

1900 

1889 

1892 

c  d 

1882 

P 

1907 

1902 

d 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1899 

*Martin,  Sir  Richard  Biddulph,  Bart. 

{Hon.  Vice-President  and  Treasurer), 
10,  Hill-street,  Mat/ fair,  W. 
Martin,  The  Hon.  Joseph,  Al.P., 

Room  217,  Caxton  House,  Westminster^  S.W. 
Mason,  James  Francis,  M.P., 

Eynsham  Hall,   Witney,  Oxon. 
Mason,  William  A., 

31a,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. 
Massingberd,  Captain  Stephen, 

Gunby  Hall.,  Burgh,  Lincolnshire. 
*Mathers,  John  S., 

Maxwell,  Arthur,   cjo   Messrs.  Glynn,  Mills,   Currie 

and  Co.,  67,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Maynard,  G.  D., 

Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
Maynard,  H.  B,, 

Kingswood,  Anti-im-st..,  Haver stoch-hill,  N.W. 
Meakin,  George  H.,  A.S.A.A., 

Town  Hall,  Islington,  N. 
Medhurst,  John  T.,  F.S.A.i^.., 

City  of  London  College,  Moorjields,  E.G. 
Meredith,  Hugh  0., 

Hollycroft,  Cavendish-avenue,  Cambridge. 
Merton,  Zachary, 

31,  Green-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
Middleton,  Professor  Thomas  H.,  M.A., 

4,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 
Millard,  Percy  W.,  LL.B., 

3,  St.  James  s-square,  S.  W. 
Miller,  John  W., 

Union  Club,  S.  W. 
*Mills,  Major  Henry  Farnsby, 

Miluer,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 

47,  Duke-street,  S.  W. 
Milnes,  Alfred,  M.A., 

44,  Goldhtirst-ten-ace,  S.  Hampstead,  N.  W. 
*MitcheU,  Frederick  W., 

Star  Life  Assurance  Soc,  32,  Moorgate-st.,  E.G. 
Moiesworth,  Sir  Guilford  L.,  K.C.I.E., 

The  Manor  House,  Bexley,  Kent. 
Monckton,  H.  Percy, 

32,  Walbrook,  E.G. 
Mond,  Sir  Alfred  M.,  Bart.,  M.P., 

35,  Lowndes-squarc,  S.  W. 
Monkswell,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

HarokVs  Haven,  Taplow,  Bucks. 
*Moon,  Edward  R.  P., 

6,  Onslow  Gardens,  W. 


LIS!'    OK    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1887 

1874 

1885 

1878 

1903 

1909 

d 

1910 

1893 

d 

1909} 

1902 

c 

1909 

1891 

c  d  p 

1911 

11904 

d 

1885 

1886 

c 

1886 

d 

1904 

1883 

1899 

d 

1910 

1905 

1891 

c  d 

Moore,  Artlmr  C, 

23,  Essex-street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Moore,  Charles  R., 

43,  Brcakspear.i-road,  St.  Johns,  S.E. 
Moore,  Harold  E.,  F.S.I., 

Oaklaiids,  Beckenham. 
*Moore,  John  B.  G., 

Loi/ mount,  Cookstown,  Irelatid. 
Moores,  George, 

14,  Crosn-street,  Manchester. 
Morg-an,  Ben.  If., 

Caxton  House,  Westminster,  S.  IF. 
Morgan,  H.  Allan, 

Holmioood,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 
Morgan,  Percy  C., 

Queen  Anne^s  Chambers,  aS'.  T^. 
Morison,  Hector  McDonald,  A.C.A., 

Oakwood,  Park  Hill-road,  Croydon. 
Morison,  Sir  Theodore,  M.A.,  K.C.I. E., 

Ashleir/h,  St.  George' s-road,  Weybridge. 
Morris,  R.  Denman, 

10,  Carlingford-road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Morrison,    Rev.    William   D.,    LL.D.,  The    Rectory, 

Marylebnne  Church,  Mariilebone-road,  N.  W. 
Mortara,  Professor  Giorgio, 

Piazza  Cavour    19,  Rome,  Italy. 
Mosely,  Alfred,  C.M.G., 

West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood,  Barnet. 
Mosley,  Toninan,  C.B., 

Bangors,  Iver,  Uxbridge. 
Mowbray,  Sir  Robert  G.  C,  Bart., 

90,  Piccadilly,   \V . 
Moxou,  Thomas  B,, 

Lanes,  and  Yorks.  Bank,  King-st.,  Manchester. 
Mudie-Smith,  Richard, 

9,  Clifton-villas,  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Muirhead,  Henry  J., 

Fairfield,  Hi/the,  Kent;  and  Reform  Club,  S.  W. 
Muirhead,  James  M.  P.,  J.P.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.S.L.. 
F.S.A.A.,  F.C.I.S.,  F.R.C.I., 

Box  1161.  57,  .S'^  Georges-street,  Cape  Town. 
Mukherji.  Pramatha  Natli,  M.A., 

9,  St.  Jameses-square,  Calcutta,  India. 
MuUer,  Osvald  V.,  M.A., 

Elphinstone   College,  Bombay ;    and   Newquay, 
Cornwall. 
Murphv,  Sir  Shirley  F.,  F.R.C.S., 

9,  Bentinck-terrace,  RegenCs-park,  N.  W. 


c  2 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1909 

1878 

1907 

1908 

1908 

1869 

c  d  p 

1877 

1905 

1900 

1889 

c  d  p 

1895 

1878 

dp 

1871 

1889 

1888 

188G 

d 

1901 

Nathan,  Eric  Burnett,  A.I.A., 
99,  Portsdoirn-road,  W. 
*Nathan,  Heiirj, 

Nathan,  Sir  Nathaniel,  K.C., 

Queens  House,  St.  J ames'' s-court ,  S.  W. 
Neill,  Samuel  B., 

13«,  Canton-road,  Shanghai,  China. 
Neill,  Thomas,   The  Pearl.  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd., 

London  Bridge,  E.C. 
Neison,  Francis  G.  P.,  F.I.A., 

The  Hollies,  Ringley-park.,  Reigate. 
Nevill,  C.  Henry, 

1  and  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. 
Nevill,  Henry  R., 

Allahabad,  U.P.,  Lidia. 
Newcomb,  Harry  T.,  LL.M., 

Bethesda,  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  U.S.A. 
Newsholme,  Arthur,  M.D., 

57,  Northgate,  Regent! s-park.^  N.  W. 
*Nichol80u,  Charles  N.,  M.P., 

35,  Harrington-gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Nicholson,  Professor  J.  Shield,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.B.A., 

University  of  Edinburgh. 
*Noble,  Benjamin, 'F.R.A.S., 

Westmorland  House,  Low  Fell,  Gateshead. 
Northampton,  The  Most  Plon.  the  Marquess  of, 

51,  Lennox-gardens,  S.  W. 


Oakley,  Sir  Henry, 

37,  Chester-terrace,  Regent' s-park,  N.W. 
O'Conor,  James  E.,  CLE., 

]  44,  Church-road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.  E. 
Offen,  Charles  R.  W., 

Blooinshury  House,  Cartivright-gardens,W.C. 


LIST    OF   FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election, 

1011 


1885 
1909 
1892 

1878 
1899 
1909 
1910 


1887 

d 

1899 

c  d  p 

18G6 

c  d  p 

1906 

1908 

1903 

1891 

1883 

» 

1910 

1888 

1878 

(/ 

1893 

d 

*Oke,  Alfred  William,  B.A.,  L.L.M.,  F.S.A., 

115,  //i;//i/irld-l(ine,  Sonthdnijiton. 
*OIdliani,  .loliii  (AV/vr  Plate   Teler/rap/t  Co.), 

287,  iSdii  Mdvlin,  Jiitenos  Ay]-es. 
O'Malley,  L.S.S.,  I.CLS., 

United  Service  Club,  Cahiittd,  Iiidid. 
Onslom',  TiiK  Kkjut  Hon.  tiih  Eaul  ok,  G.C.M.G. 

(J foil.  Vice-President), 

7,  liichmond-terrace,  Whitehall,  S.  W. 
Oppenlu'iin,  Henry, 

IG,  Briiton-street,  Bond-street,  W. 
Ormsby,  John  Y..  cjo  Burnett,  Ormsbi/  Cldpp  (f  Co., 

7,  j\fe/inda-street,  Toronto. 
Osborne,  James  Henry,  F.K.G.S., 

Knoi/le  House,  Ealing,   W. 
Osborne,  Ralph  Stanley, 

55,  CIdrendon-road,  W. 


*Page,  Edward  D., 

Oakldnd,  Bergen  County,  N.J.,   U.S.A. 
Paish,  Gkorge, 

"  Statist"  Office,  51,  Cannon- street,  E.G. 
*Palgrave,  Sir  R.  II.  Ing-lis,  F.R.S., 

Henstead  Ihdl,  Wrentham,  Suffolk. 
Parish,  Walter  Woodbine, 

9,  Courtjield-rodd,  S.  W. 
Parker,  Charles  Sandbach, 

Demerairt-bnildings,  St.  Dunstans-hill,  E.C. 
Parker,  Sir  Gilbert,  M.P., 

20.  Carlton  House-terrace,  S.W. 
Parker-Smith,  The  lit.  Hon.  James, 

20,  Drdijcott-pldce.  S.  W. 
Pater  son,  John, 

1,  Walbrook,  E.C. 
Pattin,  H.  Cooper,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cam.), 

Mnnicipal-building/i,  Norwich. 
Pattullo,  James  Durie, 

(>n,  London    Wall,  E.C. 
Panlin,  Sir  David, 

6,  Forres-street .  Edinburgh. 
Payne,  Alexander  W.,  F.C.A., 

70,  Finsbtir  11  -pavement,  E.C. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

1884 

1910 

1910 

1909 

1895 

1903 

1891 

d 

1892 

1911 

1906 

1890 

1886 

1887 

d 

1908 

d 

1886 

d 

1900 

d 

1904 

1878 

d 

1903 

1881 

1902 

1901 

1861 

c  d 

1905 

1896 

*Peace.  Sir  Walter,  K.C.M.G.,  I.S.O., 

83,  Victoria-slreet,  Westminster,  S.  W. 
Peacock,  Walter,  M.V.O., 

3,  BucMiigham-gate,  S.  W. 
Peake,  Edward  Gordon, 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Pearce,  A.  James,  A.(J.A., 

Corn  Exchange  Chambers,  Princes-st.,  Ipswich. 
Peixotto,  M.  Percy  ( U.S.  Equitable  Life  Office), 

36,  Avenue  de  VOj^era,  Paris. 
Pekelhariiig,  Dr.  G., 

11,  Zeemansstraat,  Botterdam. 
Penn-Lewis,  William, 

"  Cartref"  Toller-road,  Leicester. 
*PentIand,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

7,  Cambridge-sqttare,   W. 
Pepper,  James, 

Silverdale,  Palmerston-street,  Derby. 
Perkins,  Herbert  H.  W., 

Bolton-c/iambers,  Eastbourne. 
Peters,  John  W., 

5,  King^s-road,  Southsea. 
Peto,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  M.A,, 

Chedington  Court,  Misterton,  Crewkerne. 
Phelps,  Lieut. -General  Arthur, 

23,  Augustus-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Phelps,  E.  Bunnell, M. A. ,"T//e-4mmca?iZ7nderi<;n7cr, 

141,  Broadway,  Neiv  York  City,  U.S.A. 
*Phelps,  Rev.  Lancelot  R.,  M.A., 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
*Pigou,  Professor  Arthur  C,  M.A., 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Pilling,  John  A.,  cjo  Messrs.  Deloitte  and  Co., 

Flo7-ida  11 ,  Buenos  Ayres. 
*Pim,  Joseph  Todhunter, 

Rinnamara,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin. 
Pirrie,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  K.P.,  LL.D., 

Dowmhire  House,  Belgrave-square,  S.  W. 
Planck,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Charles,  M.R.C.S., 

Lyden  Croft,  Edenbridge,  Kent. 
Plant,  Alf led  T., 

Accountant's  Office,  G.W.R.,  Paddington,  W. 
Pleuder,  Sir  William  {clo  31essrs.  Deloitte  and  Co.), 

5,  London  Wall-buildings,  Finshury-circus,  E.C 
Plowden,  Sir  William  C,  K.C.S.L, 

5,  Park-crescent,  Portland-place,  W. 
Pocock,  Bernard  G.,  A.S.A.A., 

121 ,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
*Pontifex,  Bryan,  A.C.A.. 

Imperial  Bank-buildings,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1891 


1879 
1877 
1867 
1896 
1887 
1877 
1909 
1887 
1889 
1886 
1896 


c  d  p 


c  d  p 
c  d  p 

c  d  II 


1901 


1883 
1872 
1858 


d  p 


Potter,    Henry,  N^<mnanhvrst,   Grosvenor-rd.,    West- 

c  liffe-o  n  -  Sea ,  Essex. 
*PowELL,  SiK  Fkancis    ,S.,    Baht.    (floiionin/   Vice- 

President),  1,  C(unbridge-s(/.,  Ilijdc-park,  W. 
*Prance,  Reg-inald  11., 

Frognid,  JIanipstead,  N'.  W. 
*Pratt,  Rol)ert  L., 

13,  Daiieshn-ji-terrace,  Darlington. 
Pretyman,  Captain  Ernest  G.,  M.P., 

Orwell-park,  Ipswich. 
*Price,  L.  L.,  M.A. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Price- Williams,  Richard, 

Rerclstoke,  St.GahrieVs-rd.,  Brondeshury,  N.  IF. 
Pritchard,  Arthur,  M.A., 

3,  Temple-gardens,  Temple,  E.C. 
Probyn,  Siu  Leslkv,  K.C.V.U.  (  Vice-President), 

79,  Onslow -sqtiare,  S.  ]V. 
Probyn,  Liout.-Colonel  Clifford, 

55,  Grosvenor-sireet,  Grosvenor-sqiiare,  W. 
Provand,  Andrew  D., 

2,  Whitehall-court,  S.  \V. 
Pry  or,  Edward  T., 

23,  Fore-street,  E.C, 


Quin,  Stewart  B.,  F.C.A., 

16,  Uonegall-sqiiare  Sotith,  Belfast. 


Rabbidge,  Richard,  F.C.A., 

32,  Poultry,  E.C. 
*Rabino,  Joseph, 

The  Godwins,  (Jhristchurch-park,  Sutton. 
*Radstock,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

AMayfield,  Woolston.,  Southampton. 
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year  of 
Election. 

1885 

c  d 

1887 

dp 

1909 

1880 

c 

1897 

1903 

1874 

c  d  p 

1877 

1910 

d 

1908 

1889 

1908 

1906 

d 

1888 

c  d  p 

1895 

1909 

1903 

1892 

1882 

1894 

d  p 

1900 

1880 

1873 

c 

1904 

c  dp 

1892 

d 

Rae,  John,  M.A., 

J,  Mockland-road,  Ptitney,  S.W. 
Raffalovich,  His  Excellency  Arthur, 

19,  Avemie  Hoche,  Paris. 
Kaghunatha    Rao,    C.     S.     {Agricultural    Research 

Institute)^  Piisa^  Bengal,  India. 
Rankin,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Pryngivi/n,  Hereford. 
Ranson,  Albert, 

Tavern-street,  Jpswicli. 
Rathbone,  Miss  Eleanor  F., 

Green  Bank.  Liverpool,  K. 
*Ravenstein,  Ernest  G.,  F.R.Cx.S.,  Ph.D., 

2,  York-mansion?,  Battersea-park,  >§.  IT. 
*RawUns,  Thomas, 

45,  King  William-street,  E.G. 
Rea,  Peter  Mackenzie, 

Merton  House,  Salishury-sq.,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
Reade,  Herbert  Vincent, 

32,  Palace  Gardens-terrace,  Kensington,  W. 
*Reed,  Thomas,  F.C.A., 

63,  King-street,  South  Shields. 
Reid,  George  T.,  B.Sc, 

Trade  Boards  Office,  Board  of  Trade,  S.  W. 
Rennie,   James   Stuart  M.,    Tangong  Pagar   Docks, 

Singajjore,  Straits  Settlements. 
Rew,  R.  H.  (Hon.  and  Hon.  Foreign  Sec), 

Board  of  Agriculture  ^  Fisheries,  3,  St.  James' s- 
square,  S.  W. 
Richards,  Roger  C. 

Gader  House,  Foxley-lane,  Parley. 
Ridlej',  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount, 

10,  Garlton  House-terrace,  S.W. 
Ripon,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of, 

The  Palace,  Bipon. 
Rivington,  Francis  H., 

44,  Gonnaught-square,  W. 
Roberts,  Edward,  LS.O.,  F.R,A.S., 

Park  Lodge,  Gourt-road,  Eltham. 
Robertson,  J.  ]?arr, 

10,  Walbrook,  E.G. 
Robinson,  James, 

10,  Abna-j^lace,  North  Shields. 
*Ronald,  Byron  L., 

14,  Upper  Phillimore-qardens,  W. 
*Rosebery,  The  Rt. Hon.  the  Earl  of,K.G.,K.T.,  F.R.S., 

38,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
RosENBAuji,  Simon,  M.Sc, 

94,  Barrow  Gate-road,  Chiswick,  W. 
Ross,  C.  Edmonstone,  F.S.A.A.,  Ghief  Examiner  oj 

Accounts,  N.W.R.,  Lahore,  India. 
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Year  of 
•Isction 

1904 

1911 

1911 

1899 

(/ 

1898 

d  p 

1890 

1903 

1888 

d 

1886 

1910 

1878 

d 

1907 

d 

1907 

1894 

d 

1909 

1898 

d 

1875 

d 

1908 

d 

1899 

d 

1895 
1891 

c 

Routly,  AVilliam  II.,  F.S.A.A., 

Boroiii//i  Tredsiirer,  FoUcestone. 
Rowallan,  The  lit.  lion.  Lord, 

IiOiC(d/aii,  Ktliiiiirii(>ch\(uid  20,  IIans-j)lace,S.  W. 
Rowland,  John, 

T/ie  Treasurij,   Wldtcludl,  S.W. 
Rowntree,  B,  Seebohm, 

S2, St. Af(iri/'s.  Yorki^  I'heUomestead^Clifton,  Yvrh. 
Rozeuraad,  (yorneUus. 

4,  Moreton-r/cndeus,  South  Keiisinr/ton,  S.  IT. 
Ruffer,  Marc  A.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,M.D.,  li.Sc, 

liamleh,  Kg  apt. 
Runciman,  Rt.  Hon.  Waller,  M.P.. 

IJo.rford,  ChathilK  Nortli>tmbcrland. 
Rusher,  Edward  A.,  F.I. A., 

142,  Ilolboni  Bars,  E.C. 
Russell,  Arthur  B.,  F.O.A., 

Marlborough  House,  11,  Ludgatc-hill,  F..C. 
Russell,  lion.  Francis  Albeit  Rollo, 

Steep,  Petersjield,  Hants. 
Russell,  Richard  F., 

160,  Mil  fort-road.  T]iornton  Heath,  Croydou. 
Rutter,  Frank  R.,  Ph.D.,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wa.'f/iington,  D.C.,  U.S. A, 
Rye,  Reginald  A.,  Goldsmiths^  Librarian, 

University  of  London,  South  Kensington,  S.  IT, 


Sachs,  Edwin  0., 

10a,  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
•Sale,  Charles  V., 

4U,  Thread  needle-street,  E.C. 
Salnaon,  Richard  G.,  F.I.A., 

Oakdale  House,  Oakdale-road,  Streatham,  S.  W 
*Salomons,  .Sir  David  L.,  Hart.,  J. P., 

Broom-hill.  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Samuel,  George  A.  II., 

Morden  House,  Catford. 
Sanderson,  Frank,  M.A., 

Canada  Life  Ass.  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Sanger,  Charles  P.,  M.A., 

58,  Oakleii-strect,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
*Sarda,  Pandit  Har  Bilas,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S., 

Government  College,  Ajmere,  India. 
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Year  of 

il6ction> 

1886 

dp 

1910 

1887 

1904 

1891 

dp 

1908 

d 

1895 

1891 

d  p 

1908 

1895 

d 

1883 

1880 

1905 

1899 

1886 

d  J) 

1905 

d 

1908 

19U9 

1898 

c  d  p 

1907 

1898 

d 

1888 

1907 

1904 

c 

1907 

d 

Sauerbeck,  Augustus,  Messrs.  H.  SchwarUe  Sf  Co., 

3  &  4,  Moorgate-streel -buildings,  E.G. 
Saunders,  Alexander,  M.C.  (B.A.,  Oxou.), 

B2,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W. 
*Scarth,  Leveson,  M.A., 

84,  Oakwood-court,  Kensington,  W. 
*Schlesing'er,  Louis  G., 

12a,  Avenida  Sur  16b,  Guatemala. 
*Schloss,  David  F.,  M.A., 

18,  Hornton  Court,  Kensington,   W. 
Schmidt,  Ariio, 

22,  St.  Ma7-y's-gate,  Manchester. 
Schmidt,  Hermann, 

36a,  Ampfhill-sqiiare,  N.W. 
Schooling,  J.  Holt, 

Fotheringhay  Hse.,  Montpelier-roiv,  Tivickenham. 
Schumpeter,  L)r.  Joseph  A., 

University  of  Czernovitz,  Czernovitz,  Austria. 
Schuurman,  Willein  H.  A.  Elink, 

Godelindeweg,  10,  Hilverswn,  Holland. 
^Schwann,  John  F., 

Oakjield,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 
*Seeley,  Sir  Charles,  Bart., 

Sherwood  Lodge,  Nottingham. 
Sellar,  Alexander  S.,  M.A., 

95,  Culverley-road,  Catford,  S.E. 
Setchfield,  George  B., 

Beulah  Kop,  3,  Clarkson-street,  Sheffield. 
Seyd,  Ernest  J.  F., 

Cider  Mill  Hatch,  Newdigate,  Surrey. 
Sejd,  Richard  E.  N.  J., 

38,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 
Shakir  Ali,  Mahomed,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Basti,  United  Provinces,  India. 
Sharp,  Clifford  Dyce, 

Woodside  Corner,  Erskine-hill,  Hendon,  N.  W. 
Shaw,  William  N.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

10,  Moreton-qardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Sheffield,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord, 

18,  Mans  field -street,  W. 
Sherwell,  Arthur, 

102-3,  Bedford  Court-mansions,  W.C. 
Shillcock,  Joshua,  M.A., 

Bank  of  England,  Burlington- gardens,  W. 
Shimmell,  James  E.,   A.I. A.,  c jo  British  Legal  Life 

Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  78,  New  Oxford-st.,  W. 
Sim,  J.  D.  Stuart, 

Reg.  of  Friendly  Societies,  28,  Abingdon-st.,  S.  W. 
Simon,  Andre  L., 

24,  Mark-lane,  E.C. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1902 


1910 
1906 
1878 
1889 
1904 
19UG 
1877 
1888 
1901 
1905 
1894 
1908 
1894 
1910 
1900 
1899 
1904 
1897 
1881 
1895 
1855 
1904 
1911 
1896 


c  d 


Sinclair,  U.  D., 

19  and  20,  Silver-street,  Wood-street,  E.G. 
Slough,  William  Ht-iiry, 

28,  CUiverl('i/-(jrorc,  Ciiurch  End,  Einchley,  A'. 
Smith,  Charles, 

11,  Winter-.ttreer,  Sheffield. 
*Smith,  George,  LL.D.,  CLE., 

10,  South  Learniouth-gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Smith,  G.  Armitage,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

3,  Albert-terrace,  Reijent's-park,  N.W 
♦Smith,  H,  B.  Lees,  M.A.,  M.P., 

Latimer  House,  Church-slreet,  Chiswick.,  W. 
Smith,  Horace  A., 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  S'/dney,  N.S.  W. 
Smith,  Howard  S.,  F.C.A.,  A.LA.,  F.F.A., 

Bank  Chambers,!  4,  Waterloo-street, Birminf/ham 
Smith,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn,  K.C.B.,  B.Sc, 

Oakfield  Lodge,  Ashtead. 
Smith,  Kobert  J.,  C.A., 

163,   West  George-street,  Glasgow. 
Smith,  Stanley  G., 

131,  Musivell-avenuc,  Muswell-hill,  N. 
*Smith,  The  Hon.  William  F.  D.,  M.P., 

3,  Grosvenor-place ,  S.  W. 
Smith,  William  H.,  F.S.A.A., 

"  Belmont,"  Ferriby-road,  ITessle,  E.  Yorks. 
Smithers,  Frederick  0., 

171,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead,  N.  \V, 
Snow,  Ernest  Charles, 

Sir  John  Cass's  Institute,  Jewry-street,  E.G. 

*SOMERVILLE,    PrOFP:SSOR    WlLLIAM,  M.A.,  D.Sc, 

121,  Banbury-road,  Oxford. 
Sorley,  James,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A.,  F.R.S.E., 

82,  Onslow-gardens,  S.  W. 
Souter,  John,  cjo  Mines  Department,  P.O.  Box  1132, 

Johannesburg. 
Southgate,  Henry  W., 

29,  Hamilton-avenue.  Chapletown,  Leeds. 
Southwark,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  M.P., 

12,  Devonshire-place,  Portland-place,  W. 
Soward,  Alfred  W., 

28,  Therapia-road,  Honor  Oak,  S.E. 
Sowray,  J.  Russell, 

"  Fairlawn,"  Teston,  Maidstone. 
Sowrey,  John  W., 

'•  Beaconsjield,"  Devonshire-road,  Mn'ton,  S.  H'. 
Spain,  Frederick  G.  L., 

35,   Wool  Exchange,  E.C. 
Sparrow,  Frederick  S., 

84,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.  W. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1906 

1904 

1867 

.1892 

1897 

d 

1911 

1883 

1856 

d 

1882 

1901 

1911 

1902 

1899 

1882 

1885 

d 

1903 

d 

1908 

c  d  p 

1911 

1906 

1889 

1883 

d 

1909 

d 

1884 

1900 

Spear,  Bertram  E., 

Duneira,  211,  Willesden-lane,  N.  W. 
Spencer.  Frederick  H.,  LIj.B., 

"  Elm  Grove  Cottage,'^  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
*Spencer,  Robert  J., 

Spender,  John  A.,  M.A., 

45,  Sloane-streel,  S.  W. 
Spensley,  J.  Calvert, 

2Jie     Chalcots,     England' s-lane,       Hampstead, 
N.  W. 
Speyer,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edgar,  Bart., 

46,  Grosvenor-street,   W. 
Spicer,  Sir  Albert,  Bart.,  M.P., 

50,  Upper  TJiamea-street,  E.G. 
*Sprague,  Thomas  B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.I.A., 
29,  Buckingham-terrace,  Edinhurgli 
Stack,  Thomas  N., 

7,  Union-court,  E.G. 
Stallard,  Charles  F., 

P.O.  Box  5156,  Johannesburg. 
Stamp,  Joseph  Charles, 

4,        Waldegrave-gardens,      Strawberry      Hill, 
Middlesex. 
*Steel-Maitland,  Arthur  H.  D.  R.,  M.P., 
72,  Cadogan-square,  S.W. 
Stenberg,  Ernst  G., 

Chief  Electoral  Officer  ,W.  Australia, Perth,W  .A  . 
*Steni,  Sir  Edward  D., 

4,  Carlton  Hnuse-teiTace,  S.W. 
*Steveus,  Marshall, 

Traford  Park,  Manchester. 
Stevens,  William  J., 

''St.  Glair,"  Tijson-road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
*Stevenson,  Dr.  T.  H.  C, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Stiles,   Clement    R.,    "  Gonville,"    Glarendon-road, 
Wallington,  Surreij. 
*Stock,  Edward  J.,  A.I. A., 

395,  GoUins-st.,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Stow,  Major  Harry  V., 

1,  Oxford-court,  Gannon- street,  E.G. 
*Strathcona,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G., 
28,  Grosvenor-square.  W. 
Streeter,  Rev.  Theodore  E., 

The  Vicarage,  De  Winton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
*Sugden,  Richard, 

The  Farre  Close,  Brighouse,  Yorkshire, 
Swetenham,  Chai-les  C, 

cjo  Grindlay  Groom  ^-  Co.,  Bombay,  India. 
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d  p 


c  d  p 


d  p 

d 


Sykes,  John  F.  J.,  M.D.,  D.Sc, 
40,  Cumden-sqmue^  N.  W. 


Tattersall,  William, 

Melbrook^  Bowdon,  Ches/iire. 
Taylor,  William  B.,  B.A.,  LLB., 

ll'2-l\S.  Kiiifj-street  West,  Toronto. 
Teece,  Richard,  F.I.A.,  F.F.A., 

ActudTji,  A.M. p.  Society,  Si/dney,  N.S.W. 
Temperley,  William  A.,  junr., 

2,  St.  Nicholas-bnildinijf,  Newcastle-on-Tijne^ 
Theobald,  John  W., 

8.  Fdirfield-road,  Croi/don. 
Thomas,  David  A.,  M.A.,  M.P., 

Lkmicern,  near  Xewport,  Mon. 
Thomas,  P.  Scofield, 

220,  Croi/don -road,  Anerley,  S.E. 
^Thompson,  Henry  Y., 

19,  Portman-square,  \V. 
Thompson,  John  W.,  F.F.A.,  A.I.A., 

Haivarden,  Cockenzie,  N.B. 
Thompson,  Robert  J.,  Board  of  Agriculture,  ijc, 

8,  Whilekdl-place,  S.W. 
Touche,  George  A.,  M.P., 

Brooiit/ield,   Wesfcott,  near  Doi-king. 
Towler,  William  George, 

11,  Tothill-itreet,   Westminster,  S.JV. 
Trachtenberg,  Mendel  Isidore,  B.A., 

7,  Lauderdale-road,  W, 
*Treatt,  Frank  B., 

Court  House,  Coiira,  New  South  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  II., 

.54,  Lombard- street,  E.G. 
^  Trivett,  John  B., 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Sydnei/,  X.S.W. 
Turner,  William,  cjo  The  Librarian, 

Free  Public  Library,  Trinitif- street,  Carditf. 
Tnruor,  Christopher, 

Panton  Hall,   Wraybij,  Lincolnshire. 
Tyler,  Edgar  A., 

9,  Old  Jeicnj  Cltambers,  E.G. 
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Year  of 

Election. 


1903 


1903 
1888 

1889 

1894 
1909 

1886 
1910 
1905 
1885 
1904 


Unstead,  John  F.,  M.A.,  KR.Gr.S., 

39,  Greenholm-road,  Eltham  Fark,  S.E. 


•Vaizey,  Ker  G.  R., 

10,  Lime-street,  E.G. 
Van  Raalte,  Marcus, 

22,  Atistin  Friars,  E.C. 
*VeDning,    Charles    H.,    Local    Government    Mutual 

Giuirantee  Soc.  Ltd.,  Lambe7't  House,  10  ^  12, 

Ludgate-hill,  E.C. 
Verne  J,  Frederick  W,,  M.P., 

Botolph  House,  Winsloiv,  Bucks. 
Verney,  Harry,  B.Sc,  B.  Comm.  LL.B., 

13,  Knoivsley-street.  Bury,  Lanes.,  and  Home 
Office,  London,  S.  W. 
Verulam,  The  Right  Hou.  the  Earl  of, 

Gorhamhury,  St.  Albans. 
Viereck,   Johannes,    cjo    Wm.   Klopper,    Rudlings- 

markstr  9,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
Vig-or,  Harold  D., 

196,  Mackenzie-road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 
Vincent,  Frederick  J.,  A.I.A.,  London,  Eainburgh  and 

Glasgoiv  Assurance  Co.,Ltd.,Euston-square,N.  W. 
Vinter,  James  ().,  J.P., 

Southfield,  Trumpington,  Cambs. 


LIST    OK    FELLOWS. 
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if  ear  of 
Election 

iyu2 

1905 

1904 

1900 

1890 

d 

1909 

1904 

d 

1905 

1868 

1880 

d 

1908 

d 

1904 

1910 

1911 

1893 

1888 

1865 

1886 

P 

1892 

1902 

d 

1910 

1908 

1911 

1888 

1904 

d 

Wacha,  Dinslia  i]dulji, 

84,  IIoriiht/-road,  Fort,  JJombau. 
VVadia,  N.  P.  N.,  M.S.xV.A., 

105,  Adelaide-road,  N.IV. 
Wa^-ner,  H.  R., 

Apartado   792,  Mexico,  D.F. 
Walford,  Adolphus  A.  B.  {Franic  Brown  4-  Co.), 

Finkle  Cliamhern,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
Walford,  Ernest  L., 

47,  Hamilton-terrace,  N.  \V. 
*  Walker,  James. 

6,  Kennedij-drivc,  Partick^  Glasgow. 
Wall,  Waiter  W., 

4,  Bradgate-road,  Cat  ford,  S.E. 
Wallis,  B.  Cotterell,  F.C.P.",  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 

Trevelyan,  Iloldenlmrst-uv.,  North  Finchlei/,  /V. 
Wallis,  Charles  J., 

16,  Penwerris-terrace,  Falmouth. 
Wallis,  E.  White, 

Cannons-lane,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
AVallis,  Percy, 

Westacre,  Kettering. 
*Walsh,  Correa  M., 

Bellport,  Long  Island,  New   York,  U.S.A. 
Walsh,  Robert  F.C.A.,  ' 

67,  High-street,  Belfast. 
Wandsworth,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord, 

10,  Great  Stanhope-street,  May  fair,  W. 
Ward,  William  C,  E.S.I. A.. 

113,  Pitt-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Warren,  Reginald  A.,  ,\.F., 

Preston-place,  near  Worthing, 
Waterhouae,  Edwin.  A.I, A.,  F.C.A., 

3,  Frederick-place,  Old  Jewnj,  E.C. 
Waters,  Alfred  C, 

General  Register  Office,  Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Wates,  Charles  M., 

4,  Garden-road,  Bromley,  Kent. 
Watson,  Alfred  W.,  F.I. A., 

St.  Stephens  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  S.  W. 
•^Watt,  James,  F.F.A., 

24,  Rothesay -terrace,  Edinburgh. 
Webb,  Augustus  D.,  B.Sc, 

5,  St.  Georges-avenue,  Tnfnell  Park,  N. 
Webb,  C.  Morgan, 

Secretariat,  Rangoon. 
Webb,  Henry  B., 

Holmdale,  Dorking. 
Webb,  The  Hon,  Montagu  de  Ponieroy,  (J,1,E., 

Karachi,  India. 
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1893 

d 

1873 

c 

1911 

1889 

1855 

c  d  p 

1902 

d 

1879 

1882 

1878 

1887 

1859 

1887 

1905 

1910 

1888 

d 

1895 

d 

1892 

c  d 

1895 

1899 

1898 

1909 

1901 

d 

1896 

1897 

d 

Weedon,  Thornhill, 

Govt.  Statistician,  Bryn-Mawr,  Brisbane. 
*WeIby,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B., 

11,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
*Welling:ton,  His  Grace  The  Duke  of,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O., 

Apsley  House,  Piccadilly,   IV. 

*  Wells-Smith,  Henry,  F.C.A., 

Chantrey    House,     Brookliouse-hill,     Fulivoody 
Sheffield. 
Welton,  Thomas  A.,  F.C.A., 

Ixivorth  Court,  Stanhope-road,  Highgate,  N. 
Westall,  George, 

87,  Chanceni-lane,  W.C. 
*Westlake,  John,  K.C.,  LL.D., 

The  River  House,  3,  Chelsea  Embankment,  S.  W.. 
*Whadcoat,  John  H.,  F.C.A., 

Hockclifie,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Wharton,  James, 

Edgehill,  Netherhall-gds.,  Fitzjohns-av.,  N.  W. 
Whinney,  Frederick, 

85,  Avenue-road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Whitbread,  Samuel, 

Southill-park,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
nVhite,  The  Rev.  George  C,  M.A., 

Nursling  Rectory,  Southampton. 
White,  Richard,  F.C.LS., 

Folkestone  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Folkestone. 
Whitehead,  Alfred  North,  F.R.S., 

17,  Carlyle-square,  S.  W. 
Whitehead,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  J,P.,  D.L., 

Wilmington  Manor,  near  Dartford. 
Whitehead,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Henderson, M.L.C., 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  (jc,  Hong  Kong. 
Whitelegge,  Sir  B.  Arthur,  K.C.B.,  M.D., 

12,  St.  Mary  Abbotfs-ferrace,  Kensington,  W.. 
Whittuck,  Edward  A.,  M.A.,  B.C.L., 

Claverton  Manor,  Bath. 
Wiener,  Isidore, 

Colecroft,  Kenley,  Surrey. 
Wigham,  Matthew  T.,  A.S.A.A.,  F.C.I.S., 

826,  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E.G. 
Wilbur,  Dr.  Cressy  L.,  Chief  Statist ician, 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washinqton,  D.C.,  U.S.A.. 
Willcox,  Walter  F.,  Ph.D., 

Cornell  University.,  Ithaca,  N.T.,  U.S.A. 
*Winiams,  Major  C.  Woolmer, 

28,  Prebend-mansions,  High-road,  Chiswich,  W. 

*  Williams,  Ernest  E., 

Ecclefechan,  Lake-road,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 


LIST   OF    FELLOWS. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1904 
1864 
1907 
1888 
1911 

1909 
1911 

1895 
1891 
1898 
1884 
]909 
1900 
1897 
1897 
1902 
1908 
1890 
1903 
1895 
1878 
1906 


d 
d  p 


Williams,  Frederick  A.,  A. I. A.,  F.A.S., 

Apartado  1420,  Mexico  Citif,  Mexico  D.F. 

Williams,   F.    Bessai.t,    F.S.A.   \Scot.),    3,   Essex- 
fjrove,  Central  lUll^  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

Williams,  J.  P.  C.  C,  Pb.l).,  M.R.A.S.,  M.S.A., 
P.O.  Box  278,  Calcutta,  Jndia. 

*  Williams,  Robert,  M.F., 

20,  Birchin-lane,  E.C. 
Williams,  T.  Taliesin,  RA., 

Decca    College,     Decca,    Eastern    Bengal    and 
Assam. 
Williams,  Sydney  Fairs, 

4.  South-street,  Finshury,  E.C. 
Willington,  Walter  Auwyl, 

JJerwen,      172,      Hanover-road,      Brondishury 
Park,  N.  W. 

*  Willis,  J.  G..  B.A.,  C.B., 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall-yardens,  !S.  W. 
Wilson,  Henry  J.,  M.P., 

Osgathorpe  Hills,  Slielfield. 
Wilson,  Herbert  VV^, 

203,  Elfjin-avenue,  W. 
Wilson,  The  Hon.  Sir  James,  K.C.S.I., 

Ochilriew,  Crieff,  N.B. 
Wolfe,  Lee  J., 

161,  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Wolfe,  S.  Herbert, 

165,  Broadway,  Neiv  York  City,  U.S.A. 
Wood,  George  H., 

Gwyndtj,  Netherton,  Nr.  lluddersjield. 
Woodd,  Basil  A.  H., 

Ahbotsfidd,  Wiveliscorahe,  Somerset. 
Woodhouse,  Li&ter,  A.C.A., 

Westminster  City  Hall,  Cliariuy  Cross-rd.,  W.C. 
Woodward,  James  H., 

137,  Gillott-road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
*Woollcombe,  Robert  L..  LL.D..  «fcc., 

14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 
Woolley,  Ernest, 

7,  Finch-lane,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Worsfold,  Edward  M.,  F.C.A., 

Market  Square   Dover. 
Worsfold,  Rev.  John  N.,  M.A., 

Halhe/sry,  17,  Alexandra-road,    Worthing. 
W^ddbore-Smith,  Edmund  C, 

The  Foi-eign  Office,  S.  W. 
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Election. 


1868 
1900 
1888 
1877 
1909 
1908 

1911 
1898 
1895 


1901 


c  d  p 


a  d  p 


Yerbuegh,  Robert  A.,  M.P., 

25,  Kensington  Gore,  S.W. 
Yerbury,  John  E., 

3,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  E  C. 
*Yglesias,  Miguel, 

2,  I'okenhouse-buildings,  E.G. 
*Youll,  John  G., 

J esmond-road^  Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Young,  Arthur  Stanley,  F.I.A.,  H.H.  The  Nizams 

Service,  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  India. 
Young,  Charles  W.  F.,  M.D., 

County  Medical  Officers^   Dept.,  Queen  Anne's- 
chamheis,  80,  Broadivay,  Westminster,  S.  W . 
Young,  Professor  Allyn  A., 

Washingtcm  University,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
Young,  Sydney,^ 

The  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  E.G. 
Yule,  G.  Udny  {Hon.  Secretary), 

28,  Great  Ormond-street,  W.G. 


Zimmerman,  Lawrence  W., 

282,  Dickenson-road,  Rusholme,  Manchester 


***  The  Honorary  Secretaries  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
foregoing  list,  and  all  changes  of  address,  may  be  notified  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 


LIST   OF   HONOUAKV   FELLOWS. 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  TlIK  KING, 
Patro}}. 


Year  ol 

1890 

d 

givcjcntinc  iupublic. 


FRANCISCO  LATZINA,  Calle  Maipii,  082,  Buenos  AyreK. 

Director  General  of  Statistics  ;  Doctor  honoris  cnusd  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  unci  Matlieniatieal  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Cordoba;  Knifjhfc  of  the  Austrian  Order 
of  the  Iron  Crown:  Knight  of  the  Italian  Order  of 
S.S.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Ollicer  of  the  Academy  of 
France;  ^leniber  of  tlie  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute,  of  the  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Societies  of  Paris,  of  the  Society  of  Com- 
mercial Geograpliy  of  Paris,  and  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  National  Historical  Academy  of  Venezuela. 


1911  DE.  EGBERT  MEYER,  Vienna. 

President  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Central  Statistical 
Commission,  Vienna. 

J)c(gium. 

1904     d       EMILE  WAXWEILER,  Pare  Leniinld,  llriiMsels. 

Director  of  the  Solvay  Sociological  Institute,  Brussels; 
Professor  of  Statistics,  Economics  and  Sociology  at  the 
University  of  Brus?els  ;  Member  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Belgium. 

1878    d        VIGAND  ANDREAS  FALBE-HANSEN,  Cupeiiliaeen. 

Late  Director  of  tlie  Statistical   Bureau  of  tlie  State;    laie 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  L^niversily  of  Copen- 
hagen ;   Director  of  the  Life  and  Fire  (^tUce  "  Danmark  "  ; 
Doctor  Juri.i ;   Life  Member  of  the  L'pper  House  of  Legis- 
i  lation  (Landstliing)  ;  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of 

the  '■  Danebrog." 

1900  I  dp     MARCUS  RUBIN,  VenderM{:rade  25a,  Copenhagen. 

Knight  of  tlie  Order  of  the  ''  Danebrog"  ;  Director-General 
of  Customs  and  Taxation  ;  late  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  State  ;  President  of  tlie  Danish  Society  of 
Political  Economy  and  of  the  Board  of  the  Danish  Society 
of  History;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 

D  -1 
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Year  ot 
Election 

1907 


d  p 


1880  ;  d p 


1879 


1890 


dp 


1908 


dp 


1911 


1910 


ROYAL    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY  : 
Denmark — Contd. 

HAKALD  LUDVia  WESTERGAAED,  ScherflgsyeJ,  Copen- 
hagen. 

Professor    of     Political    Economy    and    Statistics    at    the 
University  of  Copenhagen. 


JACQUES  BERTILLON,  M.D.,  1,  Avenue  Victoria,  Paris. 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  City  o  Paris ; 
Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  ;  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  of  Public  Hygiene  of  France; 
Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  and 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  &c. 


ARTHUR  CHERVIN,  M.D.,  82,  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris. 
XVI% 

Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  Director  of  the  Paris 
Institute  for  Stammerers  ;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Statistics,  &c. 

ALFRED  DE  FOVILLE,  30,  Rue  Bellecliase,  Paris. 

Late  Master  of  the  Mint ;  Councillor  of  the  Court  of 
Accounts ;  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Per- 
petual Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences ;  Past  President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Paris ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
and  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics. 

YVES  aUYOT,  95,  Rue  de  Seine,  Paris. 

Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Statistics  ;  ex-President 
of  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  ;  ex-Minister  of 
Public  Works  ;  Guy  Medallist ;  Hon.  Member  of  the 
Cobden  Club  ;  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  PoUtical 
Economy  ;  Editor  of  the  "  Journal  des  Economistes,"  &c. 


LUCIEN  MARCH,  9":,  Quai  D'Orsay,  Paris, 

Statistique  Generale  de  la  France. 


France. 


1876 


M.  EUGENE  TISSERAND,  \1,  Rue  de  Cirque    Paris. 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
(Institute  of  France)  ;  ex-Councillor  of  State  ;  Honorary 
Director  of  Agricidture  ;  ex-Member  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Statistics ;  ex-President  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 

DANIEL  WILSON,  2,  Avenue  d'J^na,  Paris. 

Ex-Under-Secretary  of  State;  Past  President  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  Paris. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  STATIS- 
TICAL SOCIETY  OF  PARIS,  2«,  Rue  Serpente  Danton, 
Paris. 


LIST    OF    IIONOKAKV    KELLOW.S. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1890 

d 

1896 

d 

1908 

d 

1904 

d 

1877 

d 

1897 

d 

1876 

d 

1904 

d 

KARL  JULIUS  KMIL  BLENCK,  DOCrO/^  MiideiiHtraHHe, 
28,  Iterlin  S.\%\ 

Wirklicliov  Gchoinier  Olu'r-Kegierungsriil  ;  President  of 
tlie  Renal  StatisticHl  Ollico  of  Prussia,  also  Meiiibisr  of  the 
Prussian  Central  Statistical  Commission  and  of  tlie  Central 
Board  of  Control  of  tlie  Survey  of  Prussia ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Intenmtioiuil  Stiitistical  Institute; 
Honorary  Member  or  Member  of  several  learned  Societies. 

CARL  VICTOR  BOHMKRT,  IIONpitalMtraMMe,  4,  nreHdeii. 

Geheimer  Regierunfjsrath ;  Doctor  Juris;  Lute  Director 
of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Saxonj';  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Statistics  in  tlie  Polyteclinical  High  School 
of  Dresden;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 

RICHARD  VAN  DER  BORGHT,  Liktzow-lft-r  M.  iierllii 
W.  lO. 

Dr.  phil.,  President  of  the  Imperial  Statii-tical  Ollice  ;  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Council  for  Labour  Statistics  ;  Member  of  the 
Prussian  Central  Statistical  Commission  ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Belgian  Central  Statistical  Commission  ; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute;  formerly 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Teclinical  High 
School  of  Aachen. 

DR.  WILHELM  LEXIS,  Giittineen. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen  ;  Vice-President  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute. 

GEORG  VON  MAYR,  Georseiistrasse,  38,  Manicli. 

Ex-Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Imperial  Ministry  for 
Alsace-Lorraine  ;  formerly  Director  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Bureauof  Bavaria;  Honorary  Mcmberof  the  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Ordinary  Professor  of  Statistics, 
Finances,  and  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Munich  ;  Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

ADOLPH  WAGNER,  Ph.D.,  51,  Lcsslnsstrasse,  ncrlln, 
X.W. 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  ; 
Member  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  and  of  the 
International  Statistical  Institute. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL AND  ST.ATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANK- 
FORT, Stailtbibllothek,  Frankfort. 


l)unci[arn. 


JULIUS  DE  VARGIIA,  DR.  JURIS.  niiilapeHt. 

Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Ollii'e  of  Hungary; 
Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of 
the  "  Society  Kisfaludy  "  ;  President  of  the  Commission  for 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  ailministration  report  on 
Hungarv ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical 
Institute,  ic. 
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Yenr  of 

Election. 

1874 


JtalD. 


1899 


1907 


LUiai  BODIO,  153,  Via  Torino,  Rome. 

Senator;  Doctor  of  Laws;  Councillor  of  State;  President 
of  the  Council  of  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  ;  President  of 
the  Council  of  Emigration  ;  President  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute;  Member  of  the  Eojal  Academy  "  dei 
Lincei";  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France 
(Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences). 

CARLO   FRANCESCO   FERRARIS,  Via  30   settembre,   1, 
Padua. 

Professor  of  Administrative  Science  and  Law  at  the  Royal 
University  of  Padua  ;  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of 
Statistics  and  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Education 
of  Italy;  Member  of  the  Academy  "  dei  Lincei,"  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Science  at  Venice,  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Swiss 
Statistical  Society ;  ex-Minister  of  Public  Works;  Member 
of  the  Italian  Parliament. 


d     ENRICO  RASERI,  M.D.,  Direzione  Gcnerale  della  Statis- 
tica,  Rome. 

Chief  {ad  interim)  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the 
Kingdom;  Menil)er  of  the  "Higher  Council  of  Statistics"  ; 
Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute ;  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Rome. 


1910 


1904 


1874 


dap  an. 


COUNT  Y.  YANAGISAWA,  1,  Siiiba  Jamaclii,  8,  CiiAme, 
Tokjo. 

Member  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics,  Imperial  Cabinet ;  Honorary 
Counsellor  of  Statistical  Department  of  City  of  Tokio; 
Member  of  National  Census  Committee  ;  late  Professor  of 
Statistics  at  Waseda  University  ;  Member  of  International 
Statistical  Institute ;  Honorary  Member  of  Statistical 
Society  of  Formosa,  &c.,  &c. 


Jftbcrlantrs. 


C.    A.    VERRIJN   STUART,    Professor  at  the  UniTersity^ 
Gronin^en,   Holland. 

Pro  lessor  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Groningen  ;  President  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Commission  of  the  Netherlands;  Secretary-General  of 
International  Statistical  Institute  ;  late  Director  of  the 
Central  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Netherlands;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Cobden  Club. 


Jnrteian. 


ANDERS   NICOLAI   KI^R,  Christiania. 

Director    of    the    Central    Statistical    Bureau    of    Norway 
Associate  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris ;  Member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


LIST    OF    HONOIIARY    FKI.LOWS. 
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Year  ol 
£leciioM 

1873 


1890 


1890 


iiussiu. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  PIERRE  SEltENOV,  St.  PetemburK. 

Senator;  Privy  Councillor  to  Hie  Imperial  Majestj  ; 
President  of  the  Imperial  Statistifal  Council;  President 
of  the  Imperial  Geoj/raphical  Society  ;  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg ;  Associate 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  NICOLAS  TROYNITSKY,  Moliovaia  O, 
St.  Petersburgr. 

Former  Gorernor;  Senator;  Acting  Privy  Councillor;  late 
Director  of  the  Central  Statistical  Committee  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior;  President  of  the  Statistical 
Council,  Life  Member  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society  of  Russia,  A^ice-President  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  and  Member  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 


Stucbcit. 


1909 

d 

1890 

d 

1911 

1873 

d 

1881 

d 

ELIS  SIDENBLADH.,  Ph.D.,  Stockholm. 

Late  Director  in  Chief  of  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau  of 
Sweden ;  late  President  of  the  Koyal  Statistical  Com- 
mission ;  Commander,  Officer,  and  Knight  of  several 
Swedish  and  Foreign  Orders ;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Sciences  and  of  Agriculture,  at  Stockholm, 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  and  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  several  foreign  learned 
Societies. 


DR. 


GUSTAV  SUNDBARG. 
Professor  of  Statistics  at  the  TTniversity  of  Upsala,  Upsala  ; 

Compiler    of     the    series    "  Aperijus    statistiques     intcr- 

nationaux." 


.^tuH^crlanb. 


7, 

LOUIS  GUILLAUME,  Bern. 

Doctor   of    Medicine;    Director   of   the    Federal   Statistical 
Bureau  ;  Member  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 


Ciirhen. 

DJAYID  BEY,  Ministry  of  Finance,  Con!<(tantinople. 

Olnttct)  .States. 

THE    HON.    WILLIAM    BARNES,    The    O'Conor-narncj* 
Homestead,  On  the  Cliff,  Nantucliet  Island.  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Lawyer  ;    px-Superintenilent  of  the  Insurance   Department, 
State  of  New  York. 

JOHN    SHAW    BILLINGS,    425,    Lafayette    Street,    Xcw 
York  City. 

M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh  and  Harvard  ;  D.C.L.,  Oxon ; 
Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  ;  Member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  4c. 
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Year  of 

Election 

1896 


1877 


1911 


1894 


1876 


1876 


1876 


dp 


United  mates— Contd. 

WORTHINaiON   CHAU:SCEY   FOED,  c/o    Slassacliusetts 
Historical  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Late  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department; 
late  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
State ;  Member  of  the  luternational  Statistical  Institute. 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,   201,    Maryland   Ayenue, 
N.E.,  ^Vashinrton,  D.C. 

Late  Consul  of  the  L^nited  States  ;  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  of  America;  Member 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 

THE  PEESIDEIS^T  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  AMERICAJS" 
STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Boston. 


Casmanta. 

ROBERT  MACKENZIE  JOHNSTON,  I.S.O.,  Hobart. 

Registiar-General  and  G-orernment  Statistician  ;  Fellow  and 
Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania  ; 
Member  of  Council  and  of  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Tasmania ;  Fellow  and  Past  President  of  Section  F 
{Economics  and  Statistics)  of  the  Australasian  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  Australia ;  Honorary  Foreign 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Edinburgh  ;  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London. 

EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  I.S.O.,  J.P.,  Hobart. 

Clerk  of  Legislative  Council  of  Tasmania ;  late  Government 
Statistician ;  Clerk  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Australasia  in 
its  seven  Sessions. 


(^xtsii  gritaiii  anb  di'^lanir. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  the  time  being)  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER STATISTICAL  SOCIETY,  3,  York  Street, 
Manchester. 

THE  PRESIDENT  (for  tlie  time  being)  OF  THE  STA- 
TISTICAL AND  SOCIAL  INQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF 
IRELAND,  35,  Molesworth   Street,  Dublin. 


***  The  Honorary  Secretaries  request  that  auy  inaccuracies 
in  the  List  of  Honorary  Fellows,  and  all  changes  of  address, 
may  be  notified  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Coinj  of  Charter, 

Fiftoria,  tiy  tfir  dfirarr  of  (GoU  uf  the  Uuited  Kingdom 

■of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith. 
tTO  all  to  lJD()Om  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting: — 
2iBif)frfil0  Our  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
'Eenry,  Third  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Charles  Babbage,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater,  Master  of  Arts,  Henry  Hallara,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Reverend  Richard  Jones,  Master  of  Arts, 
and  others  of  Our  loving  subjects,  did,  in  the  year  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  establish  a  Society  to  collect, 
ari^nge,  digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  society  in  its  material,  social,  and  moral  relations ; 
these  facts  being  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and 
in  accordance  vpith  the  principles  of  the  numerical  method,  and 
the  same  Society  is  now  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
■*'  Statistical  Society." 

^Itll  2i23fjf l*fa0  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the  same 
Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously  pursued  such  its 
proposed  objects,  and  by  its  publications  (including  those  of  its 
transactions),  and  by  promoting  the  discussion  of  legislative  and 
other  public  measures  from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  statistical  and  economical  science. 

^ntl  2i2Hf)f  rca0  distinguished  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  many  eminent  Bi'itish  subjects,  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  same  Society  for  communicating 
important  information  largely  extending  statistical  knowledge; 
and  the  general  interest  now  felt  in  Statistics  lias  been  greatly 
promoted  and  fostered  by  this  Society. 

Hwtl  M3!jf rfa0  the  same  Society  has,  in  aid  of  its  objects, 
collected  a  large  and  valuable  library  of  scientific  works  and  charts, 
to  which  fresh  accessions  are  constanth'  made;  and  the  said  Society 
has  hitherto  been  supported  by  annual  and  other  subscriptions  and 
contributions  to  its  funds,  and  has  lately  acquired  leasehold  premises 
in  whicli  the  business  of  the  said  Society  is  carried  on. 

ilnlJ  212Jt)f rftl0  in  order  to  secure  the  property  of  the  said 
Society,  to  extend  its  operations,  and  to  give  it  its  due  position 
among  the  Scientific  Institutions  of  Our  kingdom.  We  have  been 
besought  to  grant  to  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson,  Knight  Com- 
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mander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael  aii(J 
St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the- 
Bath,  and  to  those  who  now  are  Members  of  the  said  Society,  or 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  hereby  incorporated,  Our  Royal  Charter  of 
lucorporation  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

1.  i^rOU)  llJUOtD  l^t  that  We,  being  desirous  of  encouraging 
a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial  grace,  certain, 
knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed,  granted,  and  declared' 
and  Do  by  these  Presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  will, 
grant,  and  declare  that  the  said  Sir  Rawson  William  Rawson, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George,  and  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of 
the  Batb,  and  such  other  of  Our  loving  subjects  as  now  are- 
Members  of  the  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time  be  elected 
Fellows  of  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society"  hereby  incorporated- 
according  to  such  regulations  or  bye  laws  as  shall  be  hereafter 
framed  or  enacted,  and  their  successors,  shall  for  ever  hereafter  be- 
by  virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the- 
name  of  "  Wt^C  MOpal  ^tatt0tiral  *Oriftl)/*  and  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew  the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by 
the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  siied,  implead  and  be  impleaded,, 
answer  and  be  answered,  unto  and  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors. 

2.  Cl^f  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  this  Charter  hereinafter 
called  "  The  Society,"  may,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them  and  their  successors 
a  hall,  or  house,  and  any  such  messuages  or  hereditaments  of 
any  tenure  as  may  be  necessary,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Society,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be  computed 
at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  or  other  acquisition,  and  including  the  site  of  the 
said  hall,  or  house,  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Two- 
thousand  pounds. 

3.  '^f^tVC  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Society,  and  the  said 
Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be  held  in 
accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter,  have  entire  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Society. 

4.  ^TfjCrC  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer 
or  Treasui-ers,  and  a  Secretary  or  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and   not- 
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less  than  twenty  Conncillors ;    and   tlio   Tivasuror  or  Treasurers- 
and  the    Secretary  or  Secretaries  if  honorary?' 

5.  ^tit  several  persons  who  wore  elected  to  he  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  tlie  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting  hold  in  the  montli  of  Juno,  One 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  form  the  first  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Election 
of  officers  is  made  under  these  presents  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  CS^Iirral  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  may  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  one  General  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  each  year.  Every  General  Mooting  may  ho  ailjournod, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bye  Laws.  TIic  following  business 
may  be  transacted  by  a  General  Meeting,  viz.: — 

(a.)  The  Election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer 
or  Treasurers,  Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  other 
Members  ot  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

(6.)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  Bye  Laws. 

(c.)  The  passing  of  any  proper  resolution  respecting  the  affair.s- 
of  the  Society. 

7.  I^t'f  ILalDS  of  the  Society  may  be  made  for  the  following 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

(a,)  For  prescribing  the  qualification  and  condition  of  tenure 
of  office  of  the  President ;  the  number,  qualifications, 
functions,  and  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries,  and  Members 
of  Council,  and  Officers  of  the  Society ;  for  making 
regulations  with  respect  to  General  Meetings  and  !Meet- 
ings  of  the  Council  and  proceedings  thereat,  and  for 
the  election  of  any  persons  to  be  Honorary  Fellows  or 
Associates  of  the  Society,  and  defining  their  privileges 
(but  such  persons,  if  elected,  shall  not  be  Members  of 
the  Corporation),  and  for  making  regulations  respecting 
the  making,  repeal  and  amendment  of  Bye  Laws,  and 
generally  for  the  government  of  the  Society  and  the 
mfinagement  of  its  property  and  affairs. 

(b.)  The  first  Bye  Laws  shall  be  made  at  the  first  General 
Meeting  to  be  held  under  these  presents,  and  shall 
(amongst  other  things)  prescribe  the  time  for  holding 
the  first  election  of  officers  under  these  presents. 

8.  ^f)f  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General  ^Meetings  of 
the  Society  shall  take  place  (subject  to  the  rules  or  bye  laws  of 
the    Society,   and    to    any   power   of    convening   or  demanding    a 
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Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given)  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 

9.  ^f)f  existing  rules  of  the  Statistical  Society,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  be  in  force  as  the  Bye  Laws 
of  the  Society  until  the  first  Bye  Laws  to  be  made  under  these 
presents  shall  come  into  operation. 

10-  ^^tllli^Ct  to  these  presents  and  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  Society 
for  the  time  being,  the  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  propei'ty  of  the  Society,  and  may  manage 
and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  their  pleasure  all  salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants, 
and  servants  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  do  all  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  effect  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

11.  ^f)E  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to  a  General 
Meeting  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  of  the  financial 
position  of  the  Society,  and  every  Fellow  of  the  Society  may,  at 
reasonable  times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Society. 

12.  ^f)0  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting, 
from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be  Trustees  of  any  part  of 
the  real  or  personal  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  make  or 
•direct  any  transfer  of  such  property  so  placed  in  trust  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  or  may,  at  their  disci-etion,  take  in 
the  corporate  name  of  the  Society  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any 
property  capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.     Provided  that  no 

,  sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  other  disposition  of  any  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Society  shall  be  made  unless  with  the 
approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 

13.  j^O  Rule,  Bye  Law,  Resolution,  or  other  proceeding  shall 
be  made  or  had  by  the  Society,  or  any  meeting  thereof,  or  by  the 
Council,  contrary  to  the  general  scope  or  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  Oar  Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Realm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be  void. 

$11  U)ttU(00  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be 
made  Patent. 

212aitnr00  Ourself,  at  Westminster,  the  thirty-first  day  of 
.January,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

iS}}  aeuarraiit  untrrr  tDc  ^uren'0  ^ign  £Banua\, 


e 


MuiR  Mackenzie. 
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Index  to  Bye-Laws. 

BYK-LAWS. 

1.  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

3.  Number  of  Fellows  unlimited;  Hon.  Fellows  not  to  exceed  70 
'1.  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do,      to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.      on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names, 

7.  Honorary  Fellows,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.      how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 

10.  Do.      and  Honorary  Fellows,  Mode  of  Expulsion  of. 

1 1 .  Trustees.     Property  of  Society,  may  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  OfiScers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 

13.  Do.  do.  do.  Election  and  Retirement  of. 

14.  Do.  do.  do.  Nomination  of. 

15.  Do.  do.  do.  Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

18.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  General,  when  to  be  held. 

19.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.     Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

20.  Annual  General  Meeting,  Business  of. 

21.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.     To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 

24.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Vice-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.  Do.      may  fiame  Regulations  not  inconsistent  with  Bye-laws. 

28.  Do.      Duties  of,  with  reference  to  the  Common  Seal. 

29.  Do.      No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  or  Bonus  in  Money  to  be 

made  to  Fellows,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

30.  Do.      to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society , 

and  may  remunerate  Editors  and  their  Assistants. 

31.  Do.      Discretion  of,  as  to  Right  of  Property  reserved  in  all 

Communications  received. 
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Objects  of  the  Society. 

1.  The  objects  of  the  Royal  Statisti- 
■ckI  Society  are  to  collect,  arrange, 
digest  and  publish  facts,  illustrating 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society 
in  its  material,  socral  and  moral  rela- 
tions ;  tlu'a(>  facts  being  for  the  most 
part  arranged  in  tabular  forms  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
numerical  method. 

The  Society  collects  new  materials, 
condenses,  arranges,  and  publishes  those 
already  existing,  whether  unpublished 
or  published  in  diffuse  and  expensive 
forms  in  the  English  or  in  any  foreign 
(language,  and  promotes  the  discussion 
of  legislative  and  other  public  measures 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view.  These 
discussions  form  portions  of  the  pub- 
lished Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Constitution  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Society  consists  of  Fellows 
and  Honorary  Fellows,  elected  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described. 

Number  of  Fellows  and  Honorary 
Fellows. 

3.  The  number  of  Fellows  is  un- 
limited. Foreigners  oi-  British  subjects 
of  distinction  residing  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Fellows,  of  whom  the  number  shall  not 
be  more  than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Proposal  of  Fellows. 

4.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  be  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellows,  who 
shall  certify  from  tlieir  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  lie 
is  a  fit  person  to  be  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Every  such  certificate 
having  been  read  and  approved  of  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society 
until  the  following  Ordinary  Meeting, 
at  which  the  vote  shall  be  taken. 

Flection  of  Fellows. 

5.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  No 
person  shall  be  admitted  unless  at  least 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  unless  lie 
liave  in  his  favour  three-fourths  of  the 
Fellows  voting. 


Admission  of  Fellows. 

6.  Every  Fellow  elect  is  required  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting himself  for  admission  at  an 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  manner  of  admission  shall  be 
thus : — 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
paid  his  subscription  for  the  current 
year  or  his  composition,  shall  sign  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  Fellowship- 
book,  to  the  ert'ect  following: — 

"  VVe,  who  liave  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  for 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  further  the  good  of  the  Royal  Statis- 
"  tical  Society  for  improving  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  the  ends  for  which 
"  the  same  has  been  founded  ;  that  we 
"  will  be  present  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
"  Society  as  often  as  conveniently  we 
"  can,  and  that  we  will  keep  and  fulfil 
"  tlie  Bye-laws  and  Orders  of  this 
"  Society  :  provided  that  whensoever 
"  any  one  of  ns  shall  make  known,  by 
"  writing  under  his  hand,  to  the  Secre- 
"  taries  for  tlie  time  being,  that  he 
"  desires  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  he  shall  be  free  thenceforward  from 
"  this  obligation." 

VVliereou  the  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say, — "  By  the 
"  authority,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do  admit 
"  you  a  Fellow  tliereof." 

Upon  their  admission  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  their 
names  the  letters  F.S.S.,  but  not  in 
connection  with  anv  trading  or  business 
advertisement  other  than  the  publica- 
tion of  any  book  or  literary  notice. 

Admission  of  Honorary  Fellows. 

7.  There  shall  be  Two  Meetings  of 
the  Society  in  the  year,  on  such  days 
as  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil, at  which  Honorary  Fellows  may  be 
elected. 

No  Honorary  Fellow  can  be  recom- 
mended for  election  but  by  the  Council. 
At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council  any  Mem- 
ber tliereof  may  propose  a  Foreigner  or 
British  subject  of  distinction  residing 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  delivering 
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*t  the  same  time  a  written  statement 
of  the  qnalifications  of,  olhces  hehl  by, 
and  published  works  of,  tlie  person  pro- 
;posed;  and  ten  days'  notice  at  least 
shall  be  given  to  every  Member  of  the 
Council,  of  the  day  on  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  vote  by  ballot  on  the  question 
whether  they  will  recommend  to  the 
Society  the  election  of  the  person  pro- 
posed. No  such  recommendation  to  the 
Society  shall  be  adopted  unless  at  least 
ichree-fourths  of  the  votes  are  in  favour 
thereof. 

Notice  of  the  refommendation  shall 
be  given  from  the  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
which  the  vote  shall  be  taken  thereon. 
1^0  person  shall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  unless  sixteen  Fellows  vote  and 
three-fourths  of  the  Fellows  voting  be 
\n  his  favour. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect 
as  Honorary  Fellows,  the  Presidents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  Paris,  and 
•the  President  of  any  other  Statistical 
Society  at  home  or  abroad. 

Payments  by  Felloios. 

8.  Every  Fellow  of  the  Society  shall 
'pay  a  yearly  subscription  of  Two 
Guineas,  or  may  at  any  time  compound 
for  his  future  yearly  payments  by  paying 
at  once  the  sum  of  Twenty  Giiinens,* 
or  after  the  payment  of  twenty-five 
annual  subscriptions  the  sum  of  Ten 
••Guineas,  unless  the  Annual  Subscription 
-or  Composition  Fee  shall  be  i  emitted 
by  the  Council ;  provided  that  the 
number  of  Fellows  whose  Anniral  Sub- 
scription or  Composition  Fee  shall  have 
been  thus  remitted,  tlo  not  exceed  five 
■at  any  one  time. 

Every  person  elected  to  the  Society 
shall  pay  his  first  subscription  (or  if 
he  desire  to  become  a  Life  Fellow,  his 
■composition)  within  three  months,  at 
the  latest,  of  the  date  of  his  election,  if 
he  be  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  he  be  resident  abroad,  this  period 
shall  be  six  months.  If  payment  lie 
not  made  within  the  time  specified 
above,  the  election  shall  be  void. 
Defaulters. —  Withdraieal  of 
Fellou-s. 

9.  All    yearly   payments   are   due    in 


advance  on  tlie  Ist  of  January,  and  if 
any  l''eIlow  of  the  Society  have  not  ))aid 
his  subscription  before  the  Ist  of  July, 
he  shall  l)e  a|)plied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  if  the  same  be  not  paid 
before  the  1st  of  January  of  the  second 
year,  a  written  a])pru-ation  shall  .igaiii 
be  made  by  the  Secretaries,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  siiall  cense  to  receive 
the  Society's  |)ublications,  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  o( 
the  Society  until  such  arrears  are  paid  ; 
and  if  the  subscriplion  be  nut  discharged 
before  the  1st  of  l''e\)riiary  of  the  second 
year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow  thus  in 
arrear  shall  be  exhibited  on  a  card  sus- 
pended in  the  office  of  the  Society; 
and  if,  at  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  the  amount  still  remain  un- 
paid, the  defaulter  shall,  uidess  other- 
wise authorised  by  the  Comicil,  be 
announced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society,  the  reason  for  the  same 
being  at  the  same  time  assigned.  No 
Fellow  of  the  Society  can  withdraw  his 
name  from  the  Society's  lx)oks,  unless  nil 
arrears  be  paid  ;  and  no  resignation  will 
be  deemed  valid  unless  a  written  notice 
thereof  be  communicated  to  the  Secre- 
taries. No  Fellow  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Society 
until  he  shall  have  paid  his  subscrip- 
tion for  the  current  year. 

Expulsion  of  Felloics. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or 
any  Honorary  Fellow,  shall  so  demean 
himself  that  it  would  be  for  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Society  that  he  longer 
continue  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Honorary 
Fellow  thereof,  the  Council  shall  t»ike 
the  matter  into  consideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  hand  such  Fellow  or 
Honorary  Fellow,  and  every  Member  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  due  notice)  shall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  such 
Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow  be  expelled 
from  the  Society,  the  President  shall  at 
its  next  Ordinary  Meeting  announce  to 
the  Society  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  and  at  tiic  following  Meeting 
the  question  shall  be  decided  by  ballot, 
and    if    at    least    three-fourths    of    the 


*  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  "The  Royal  Statistical  Society,"  and  crossed  "  Messrs. 
'  Drummond  and  Co." 
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number  voting  are  in  favour  of  the 
expulsion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship-book, 
and  shall  say, — 

"  By  the  authority  and  in  tlie  name 
"  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  I  do 
"  declare  that  A.  B.  (naming  him)  is  no 
"  longer  a  Fellow  (or  Honorary  Fellow) 
"  thereof." 

And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

Trustees. 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  may 
be  vested  in  three  Trustees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trustees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

12.  Tlie  Council  shall  consist  of  a 
President  and  thirty  Members,  together 
with  the  Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

From  the  Council  shall  be  chosen 
four  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  the 
Honorary  Secretaries,  and  a  Foreign 
Secretary,  wlio  may  be  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries.  The  former 
Presidents  who  are  continuing  Fellows 
of  the  Society  shall  be  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents.  Ally  five  of  the  Council 
shall  be  a  quorum. 

Election  of  President  and  Officers. 

13.  The  President,  Members  of  Coun- 
cil, Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and 
Foi'eign  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  Fellows  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  Council  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  tlie  office  more  than  two  years  in 
succession. 

Six  Fellows,  at  least,  who  were  not 
of  the  Council  of  the  previous  year,  shall 
be  annually  elected;  and  of  the  Mem- 
b<irs  retiring  three  at  least  shall  be 
ihose  who  have  served  longest  con- 
tinuously on  the  Council,  unless  (hey 
hold  office  as  Treasurer  or  Honorary  or 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Nomination  of  President,  Council, 
and  Officers. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  nominate, 
by  ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend   to    be    the    next    President   and 


Council  of  the  Society.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
the  Secretaries  (in  accordance  with 
Rule  12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  tlie  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
Annual  General  Meeting,  of  the  names 
of  Fellows  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordinary  vacancy 
occurring  of  the  Office  of  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  the  Hono- 
rary Secretaries  shall  summon  the  Coun- 
cil with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  majority  of  those 
present,  choose  a  new  President,  or 
other  Officer  of  the  Society,  to  be  so 
until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and  also 
an  Executive  Committee  of  their  own 
body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  Council.  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  except  by  the  Council. 

A  xiditors. 

17.  At  the  first  Ordinary  Meeting  of 
each  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose  two 
Fellows,  not  being  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  Auditors,  who,  with  one  of 
the  Council,  chosen  by  the  Council,  shall 
audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  Ihe 
past  year,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Society,  which  report  shall  be  presented 
at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  February. 
The  Auditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  all  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may  report  their  opinion  upon  any 
part  of  it. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  General. 

18.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  monthly,  or 
ofteuer,  during  the  Session,  which  shall 
be  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  both  inclusive, 
on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the 
Council  shall  declare.  The  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  such 
day  in  the  month  of  June  ot  each  year 
as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 
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Business  of  Ordinary  Meetings. 

19.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  elect  and  admit  Fel- 
lows, to  read  and  hear  reports,  letters, 
and  papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Notliiiig  relating  to  the  bye- 
laws  or  management  of  the  Society  shall 
be  discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
e.xcept  that  the  Auditors'  Report  shall 
be  presented  at  the  Ordinary  iMeeting 
in  February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  of 
every  Special  General  Meeting,  shall  be 
submitted  for  confirmation  at  the  next 
Ordinary  Meeting  after  the  day  of  such 
Annual  or  Special  General  Meeting. 
Strangers  may  be  introduced  to  the 
Ordinary  Meetings,  by  any  Fellow,  with 
the  leave  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  other  Fellow  presiding  at  the 
Meeting. 

Business  of  Annual  General  Meeting. 

20.  The  business  of  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  shall  be  to  elect  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  and  to  discuss 
questions  on  its  bye-laws  and  manage- 
ment. No  Fellow  or  Honorary  Fellow 
shall  be  proposed  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  No  Fellow  shall  propose  any 
alteration  of  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of 
the  Society  at  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, unless  after  three  weeks'  notice 
thereof  given  in  writing  to  the  Council, 
but  amendments  to  any  motion  may  be 
brought  forward  without  notice,  so  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  subject  as  the 
motion.  The  Council  shall  give  fourteen 
days'  notice  to  every  Fellow  of  all 
questions  of  which  such  notice  shall 
have  been  givert  to  them. 

Special  General  Meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
call  a  Spef-ial  General  .Meeting  of  the 
Society  wliei\  it  apjjoars  to  them  neces- 
sary. Any  twenty  Fellows  may  require 
a  Special  General  Meeting  to  be  called, 
by  notice  in  writing  signed  by  them, 
delivered  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
specifying  the  questions  to  be  moved. 
The  Council  shall,  within  one  week  of 
such  notice,  appoint  a  day  for  such 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  shall  give 
at  least  one  week's  notice  of  every 
Special  General  Meeting,  and  of  tlie 
questions  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 


witliin  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
post,  whose  residence  is  known.  No 
business  Hhall  be  l)rought  forward  at 
any  Special  (iencral  Meeting  other  than 
that  specified  in  the  notice  convening 
the  same. 

Duties  of  the  ['resident. 

22.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  tiie  Society,  Council,  and 
CommitteeB  which  he  shall  attend,  Hn<I 
in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
sign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Hono- 
rary Fellows,  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Fellows,  accord- 
ing to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society. 

Duties  of  the  Treasurer. 

23.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  due  to,  and  pay  all  moneys 
owing  by,  the  Society,  and  shall  keep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  jiayments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  the  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  taxes.  The  Treasurer  shall  invest 
the  moneys  of  the  Society  in  sucli 
manner  as  the  Council  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

Duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

24.  The  Honorary  Secretaries  shall, 
under  the  control  of  the  Council,  con- 
duct the  correspondence  of  the  Society  ; 
they  or  one  of  them  shall  attend  all 
Meetings  of  the  Society  and  Council, 
and  shall  duly  record  the  Minutes  of 
the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue  the 
requisite  notices,  and  read  such  papers 
to  the  Society  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

Poicers  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

25.  A  Vice-President,  whether  Hono- 
rary or  nominated,  in  the  chair,  shall 
act  with  the  jiower  of  tiie  President  in 
j>residini:  and  voting  at  any  Meeting  of 
the  Society  or  Council,  and  in  admitting 
Fellows;  but  no  Vice-President  shall  be 
empowereii  to  sign  diplomas  of  admission 
of  Honorary  Fellows,  or  to  expel  Fel- 
lows or  Honorary  Fellows.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Jlember  of  Coiincil  mav 
be  called  upon  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinaiy  or 
Council  Meeting,  with  the  same  power 
as  a  Vice-President. 
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Powers  of  the  Council. 

26.  The  Council  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  direct  the 
publication  of  papers  and  tlie  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Eegulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  bye-laws,  which 
shall  be  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting,  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled ; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew  Regulations  which  have  once 
been  disapproved  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

28.  The  Council  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Common  Seal.  The  Com- 
mon Seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument,  deed,  or  other  document, 
except  by  order  of  the  Council  and  in 
the  presence  of  at  least  two  Members 


of  the  Council  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Council 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe.  The 
fact  of  the  seal  having  been  so  affixed 
shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  tho 
Council. 

29.  No  Dividend,  Gift,  Division,  of 
Boims  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  herein- 
after provided. 

30.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editoi-s  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  not, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

31.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unless 
the  Council  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS   OF   THE   LIBRARY. 

1.  The  Library  and  the  Reading  Room  are  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
during  the  Session,  and  in  other  months  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  they  are  closed  at  2  p.m. 

2.  Every  Fellow,  whose  subscription  is  not  in  arrear,  is  entitled  to  consult  books 
and  to  use  the  ReaJing  Room.  Persons  who  are  non-Fellows  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  for  a  definite  period  on  presentation  to  the 
Librarian  of  an  introduction  by  a  Member  of  Council.  All  cases  in  which  temporary 
permission  has  been  granted  to  non-Fellows  shall  be  reported  to  the  Library 
Committee  at  its  next  meeting.     No  books  may  be  borrowed  except  by  Fellows. 

3.  Fellows  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  borrow  books  from  the  Library 
on  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  or 
Librarian,  all  expenses  for  carriage  being  paid  by  them. 

4.  No  Fellow  may  have  more  than  ten  volumes  out  at  any  one  time  or  keep 
any  book  longer  than  one  month,  except  by  special  authority  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee  or  an  Honorary  Secretary. 

5.  Cyclopaedias,  books  of  reference,  and  unbound  scieiitific  journals  and 
periodicals  may  be  borrowed  only  on  the  written  order  of  an  Honorary  Secretary 
for  a  period  not  exceeding /o«>'  days.  If  books  so  lent  be  not  returned  within  the 
specified  time,  the  borrower  shall  incur  a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  day  per  volume 
fot  each  day  they  are  detained  beyond  the  time  specified. 

6.  Any  Fellow  who  damages  or  loses  a  book,  shall  either  replace  the  work  or 
pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value. 

7.  Readers  are  not  themselves  to  replace  books  taken  from  the  shelves,  but  to 
lay  them  on  the  Library  table. 

8  Any  infringement  of  these  regulations  will  involve  the  suspension  of  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  and  shall  be  reported  to  the  Library  Committee 
at  its  next  meeting. 
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DuRINii    THE    YlCAK    I'.UO-ll. 


(a)   Foreig-n  Countries. 


Argentine  Republic — 

Banco   Espanol   del    Eio    de    la 

Plata. 
Coiisul-General. 
His   Excellency    The   Argentine 

Minister. 
General  Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Buenos    Ayres.     Provincial     and 

Municipal  Statistical  Bureaus. 
Cordoba.     Provincial     Statistical 

Bureau. 

Austria  — 
Central  Statistical  Commission. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

„  Public  Works. 

„  Railways. 

Statistical    Department    of     the 

Ministry  of  Commerce. 
Austrian  Labour  Department. 
Bohemia.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Bosnia  and   Herzegovina.      Sta- 
tistical Bureau. 

Vienna — 

Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Briinn.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Cracovj.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Prague.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Belgiiim — 

Administration  of  Mines. 
Armj^  Medical  Department. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Labour  Dejjartment. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Bruges.     The  Burgomaster. 
Brussels.      Bureau  of  Hygiene. 


Belgium — Contd. 

Ilasselt.     The  Burgomaster. 
Royal  Aea<leiny  of  Sciences. 
Institute  of  Sociology. 
Le  "Monde,"  The  Editor. 

Brazil- - 

Statistical  Bureau. 

"  Brazilian  Review,"  The  Editor. 

Bulgaria.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Chile— 

The  Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

China.  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Cuba — 

"Secretaria  de  Hacienda." 
National  Libraiy  of  Cuba. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Denmark — 

State  Statistical  Bureau. 
Copenhagen.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Political  Economy  Society. 

Department  of  Public  Health. 
Director-General  of  Customs. 

„        ■        Post  Office. 
Statistical  Department,  Ministry 

of  Finance. 
Comite     de     Conservation     dea 

Monuments  de  I'Art  Arabe. 
L'Egypte   Contemporaine.      The 

Editor. 
Public  Debt  Office. 

France — 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Director  of  tlie  Mint. 
Labour  Department. 
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France — Contd. 
Colonial  Office. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

„  Finance. 

„  Justice. 

„  Public  Works. 

Paris — 

The  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Economiste  Frangais,  The  Editor. 

Journal    des    Economistes,    The 
Editor. 

Monde  Economique,  The  Editor. 

Polybiblion,     Revue     Bibliogra- 
phique  Universelle,  The  Editor. 

Reforme  Sociale,  The  Editor. 

Rentier,  Le,  The  Editor. 

Revue  d'Economie  Politique,  The 
Editor. 

Revue  de  Statistique,  The  Pub- 
lisher. 

The  Bank  of  France. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

Qermatiy — 

Imperial  Health  Bureau. 
„        Insurance  Bureau. 
„        Judicial  Bureau. 
„        Statistical  Bureau. 

German  Consul-General,  London. 

German  Labour  Department. 

Prussia,     Royal    Statistical    Bu- 
reau. 

Saxony.  Royal  Statistical  Bureau. 

Alsace-Lorraine.     Statistical  Bu- 
reau. 

Bavaria.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Berlin.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Dusseldorf.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Franhfthrt — 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
"  Soziales  Museum." 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Hamburg.     Statistical  Bureau. 


During  the  Year  1910-]! — Contd. 

(a)  Forei&n  Countries — Contd. 

Germany —  Con  td. 


Mannheim.       Rheinische    Credit 

Bank. 
Munich.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Wiesbaden.     Statistical  Bureau. 
"Allgemeinen   Deutschen    Muh- 

len-Zeitung,"  The  Publisher. 
AUgemeines  Statistisches  Archiv, 

The  Editor. 
Archiv  fiir  Rassen-  und  Gesell- 

schafts-Biologie,  The  Editor. 
Archiv   fiir    Soziale-wissenschaft 

und     Sozialpolitik,     &c.,     The 

Editor. 
Deutsches  Statistisches  Zentral- 

blatt,  The  Editor. 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  &c., 

The  Editor. 
Jahrbiicher   fiir    Nationalokono- 

mie  und  Statistik,  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Staats- 

wissenschaft.  The  Editor. 
Zeitschrift      fiir      Socialwissen- 

schaft,  The  Editor. 
Geographical       and       Statistical 

Society  of  Frankfurt. 
Verein    fiir   Versicherungs-Wis- 

senschaft. 

Greece — 
The  Ministry  of  Finance. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Honduras.      The    Economical   Re- 
view, The  Publisher. 

Hungary — 

Central  Statistical  Office, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
Royal  Hungarian  Office  of  Work- 
men's Insurance. 
Budapest.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Italy — 

Director-General  of  Agriculture. 
„  Customs. 

Public  Health. 
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Italy — Contd. 

Director-General  of  Statistics. 
Labour  Department. 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
„  Justice. 

E.    Istituto    (li    Scienze    Sociali 

"  Cesare  Alfieri  "  in  Firenze. 
Cagliari.     The  University. 
Turin.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Economista,  The  Editor. 
Giornale  degli    Econoniisti,   The 

Editor. 
Riforma  Sociale,  The  Editor. 
Rivista    Italiana    di    Sociologia, 

The  Editor. 
Societa  Unianitaria. 

Japan — 

Consul-General,  London. 
Bureau  of  General  Statistics. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Commerce. 
Department  of  Finance. 
Japanese      Financial      Commis- 
sion. 
Tokyo.     Statistical  Society. 
Liberal  News  Agency,  Tokyo. 

Mexico.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Netherlands — 

Central  Health  Bureau. 

„        Statistical  Bureau. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  &c. 
„  Finance. 

,,  Interior. 

Director-General  of  Customs. 

Norway — 

Bureau  of  State  Insurance. 
Central  Statistical  Bureau. 

Christiania — 

Health  Department. 
Statistical  Bureau, 


Diirinrj  t/te  Year  l;ll(j-l  i_r<////,/, 

(a)  Foreigrn  Countries — Contd. 

Paraguay.     Statistical  I'.iueau. 


l'ortU(/ul.     (Jcncral   Statistical    \',n- 
reau. 

Rorimania — 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
„  Finance. 

„  Industry   and    ( 'om- 

raerce. 
Bucharest.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Russia  — 
Central  Statistical  Comini.s.si()n. 
Customs  Statistical  Bureau. 
Imperial       Russian       Financial 

Agency. 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

„  Finance. 

Finland — 

Statistical  Bureau. 
St.  Petersburg.  Statistical  Bureau. 
Moscow.     Statistical  Bureau. 
Kazan.     The  University. 

Salvador.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Servia.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Spain — 

Director-General  of  Customs. 
Geographical      and      Statistical 

Institute. 
Madrid.     Statistical  Bureau. 

Sioeden — 

Central  Statistical  Bureau. 
Committee  on  Otticial  Statistics. 
Labour  Department. 

Stockholm — 

Health  Department. 

Statistical  Bureau. 
Upsala.     Royal  University. 

Switzerland — 

Federal  Assurance  Bureau. 
Stiitistical  Bureau. 
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During  the    Tear  1910-U— C'o/i/rf. 

(a)   Foreign  Countries — Contd. 
United  States- 


Switzerland — Contd. 

Federal  Department  of  Customs. 
Eegie  federale  des  Alcools. 
Statistical    Society    of     Switzer- 
land. 
Swiss  Union  of  Commerce   and 
Industry. 

United  States — 
Bureau  of  Census. 

„  Corporations. 

„  Education. 

,,  Immigration. 

,,  Manufactures. 

„  the  Mint. 

„  Navigation. 

Carnegie  Foundation. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
Department  of  Agi'iculture. 

„  Commerce       and 

Labour. 
Director  of  Geological  Survey. 
Interstate    Commerce     Commis- 
sion. 
Librarian  of  Congress. 
Naval  Observatory. 
National  Monetary  Commission. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
California — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health. 
University  of  California. 
Connecticut — 

State  Board  of  Health. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Illinois  — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Indiana.     Department  of  Statis- 
tics. 
Iowa.       Bureau  of     Labor     Sta- 
tistics. 
Kansas.     Bureau  of    Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 
Maine.    Bureau    of    Labor    and 
Industrial  Statistics. 


— Contd. 
Maryland.  .  Bureau  of  Statistics 

and  Information. 
Massachusetts — 

Board  of  Arbitration. 

„         Health,  Lunacy,  &c. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Library. 

Michigan — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Minnesota.       Bureau    of    Labor 
Statistics. 

Missouri.     Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Nebraska.     State  Bureau  of   Sta- 
tistics. 

TVew  Hampshire — 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  State  Library. 

Neiv   Jersey.     Bureau   of    Labor 
Statistics. 

New  York.     State  Library. 

,,  Department  of  Labor. 

,,  State  University. 

North  Carolina.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Ohio.     Bureau  of   Labor   Statis- 
tics. 

Pennsylvania.       Bureau    of    In- 
dustrial Statistics. 

Wisconsin — 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Boston — 

Metropolitan       Water        and 

Sewerage  Board. 
Statistical  Bureau. 

Chicago — 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

New  York  City.     Public  Library. 

Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor. 

Bradstreet's  Journal,  The  Editor. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 
icle, The  Editor. 
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During  the    Year  1910-1  l--('o///^/. 
(a)   Foreig-n  Countries  -Vonld. 


United  States — Contd. 

Commercial  America, The  Editor. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
The  Editor. 

Political  Science  Quarterly,  The 
Editor. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
The  Editor. 

Yale  Eeview,  The  Editor. 

Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science. 

Amex'ican  Economic  Review. 

American  Geographical  Society. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

American  Statistical  Association. 

Columbia  University,  New- 
York. 


United  States — Covtd. 
Commercial      Museum,       IMiila- 

delphia. 
John  Crerar  Library,  (liicago. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Uruguay — 
Statistical  Bureau. 
Montevideo.     Statistical  IJiireau. 

Venezuela.     Statistical  Bureau. 

International — 

International  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute. 
Intel-national  Congress  of  Master 

Cotton  Spinners. 
International  Statistical  Institute. 


(b)   India,  and  Colonial  Possessions. 


India,  British — 

Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Mines. 
Director-General   of  Commercial 

Intelligence. 
Geological  Survey. 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
Bengal,  The  Collector  of  Customs. 
Calcutta,     Custom  House. 
Sanitary  Commission  for  Punjab. 
East  India  Railway  Co. 
Indian  Engineering,  The  Editor. 

Australia,  Commomoealth  of — 
The  Commonwealth  Statistician. 
Officer    representing    the    Com- 
monwealth, London. 

Canada — 

The  Auditor-General. 
Census  and  Statistics  Office. 
Clerk      of      House      of      Com- 
mons. 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 
Minister  of  Labour. 


Canada — Con  td. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Finance  Department. 
Alberta.     The  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. 
British    Columbia.       Department 

of  Mines. 
Ontario — 

Bureau  of  Industries. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Manitoba — 

The  King's  Printer. 

Department  of  Works. 
Saskatehewan.       Department    of 

Agriculture. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

Cape  of  Good.  Hope — 
Agent-Geneial  for  the  Cape. 
Colonial  Secretary. 

Ceylon — 

Ceylon  Government. 
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During  the  Year  1910-11 — Contd. 
(b)  India  and  Colonial  Possessions — Contd. 


Ceylon — Contd. 
General  Manager  of  Government 

Railways. 
Registrar-General. 

Jamaica.     Registrar-General 

Mauritius.     The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Natal — 

Agent-General,  London. 
The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Commercial  Agent  (London). 

New  South  Wales — 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Agent-General,  London. 
Chief  Accountant,   Railway  De- 
partment. 
Controller-General  of  Prisons. 
Government  Statistician. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Railway  Commissioners,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand — 
Registi-ar-General. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Insurance  Department. 
Old  Age  Pension  Department. 
Labour  Department. 
Dept.  of  Lands  and  Survey. 
New  Zealand  Institute. 
Trade  Review,  The  Editor. 
Wellington.     Harbour  Board. 

Queensland — 

Agent-General,  London, 
The  Government  Statistician. 

Rhodesia — 

British  South  Africa  Company. 
Chamber  of  Mines. 

South  Africa  — 

South  African  Customs  Statisti- 
cal Bureau. 


South  Africa — Contd. 

Statistical  Soc.  of  South  Africa. 

South  A  ustralia — 
The  Chief  Secretary. 
Government  Statist. 
Public  Actuary. 
Public  Library. 
Registrar-General. 

Straits  Settlements.      The   Govern- 
ment Secretary,  Perak. 

Tasmania — 

Government    Railways    Depart- 
ment. 
Government  Statistician. 
Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Transvaal — 

Agricultural  Department. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Government  Mining  Engineer. 
Johannesburg — 

Chamber  of  Mines. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Pretoria.       Chamber     of     Com- 


Victoria — 
Agent-General,  London. 
Government  Statistician. 
Registrar      for      Friendly  1  So- 
cieties. 
Public       Library,      &c.,       Mel- 
bourne. 

Western  Atistralia — 
Agent-General,  London. 
The  Government  Actuary. 
Department  of  Mines. 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Registrar-General   and    Govern- 
ment Statistician. 
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During  the  Year  1910-11 — Cnntd. 
(c)  United  Kingrdom  and  its  several  Divisions. 


United  Kingdom — 

Admiralty  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Army  Medical  Department. 

Army  Vetei-inary  Service,  Tlie 
Director-General. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. 

Board  of  Trade. 

British  Museum. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Census  of  Production  Office,  The 
Director. 

Colonial  Office. 

Companies  in  Liquidation,  In- 
spector-General. 

Customs,  Commissioners. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Factories  and  Workshops,  Chief 
Inspector. 

Foreign  Office. 

Friendly  Societies,  Chief  Regis- 
trar. 

Home  Office. 

India  Office. 

Inland  Revenue,  The  Commis- 
sioners. 

Inspector-General  in  Bankruptcy. 

Joint  Stock  Companies,  The 
Registrar. 

Local  Government  Board. 

Royal  Commission  on  Church  of 
England  in  AVales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Royal  Commission  on  Mines. 

Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Laws, 
The  Secretarv. 

Royal  Mint. 

War  Office. 

Woods,  Forests,  &c.,  Commis- 
sioners. 


England — 

Registrar-General  of  England. 


England —  Con  td. 

London  County  Council. 

„       County  Council    Efiuca- 
tion  Committee. 

London  University. 

Metropolitan  Asylunis  Board. 
„  Water  Board. 

London.  The  Corporation  of  the 
City. 

Battersea  Metropolitan  Borough, 
The  Town  Clerk. 

Wandsworth  Borough  Council. 

Birmingham  City  Treasurer. 

Liverpool  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board. 

Manchester,  City  Treasurer. 

Nottingham,  City  Accountant. 

Paddington  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. 

Poplar  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

The  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of 
the  Local  Government  Board 
and  of  the  following  towns : 
Birkenhead,  Birmingham, 

Blackburn,  Bradford,  Bristol, 
Cardiff,  Derby,  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Leicester,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Newcastle  -  on  - 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Preston,  West  Hartlepool 
AVigan,  Wolverhampton. 


Ireland — 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Registrar-General  of  Ireland. 


Scotland — 

Education  Department. 
Registrar-General  of  Scotland. 
Edinburgh  City  Chamberlain. 
Aberdeen  Medical  Officer. 

„         Sanitary  Inspector. 
Glasgow  Medical  Officer. 

F 
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During  the  Year  1910-11 — Contd. 


(d)  Authors, 
Alcan,  Felix. 
Andersson,  Dr.  Thor. 
Arctowski,  Hemy  K. 
Bachi,  Pi'of.  Riccardo. 
Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox. 
Baines,  Sir  J.  A. 
Bamber,  Lieut. -Col.  C.  J. 
Bankers  Publishing  Co. 
Bell,  George,  &  Sou. 
Bellom,  Maurice. 
Berger-Levrault  &  Co. 
Bertillou,  Dr.  J. 
Biach,  Dr.  Rudolf. 
Bisset-Smith,  G.  T. 
Black,  A.  &  C. 
Bonn,  M.  De  Erven  F. 
Booth,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  D.C.L. 
Boutcher,  Mortimore,  &  Co. 
Bowes  &  Bowes. 
Bright,  Charles. 
Broomhall,  G  J.  S. 
Buckley,  T.  J.  W. 
Bygate,  W. 
Callie,  J.  W.  S. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 
Cannan,  H.  W. 
Canovai,  T. 
Capern,  E. 
Carnegie,  Andrew. 
Chapelot  &  Co. 
Chapman,  Prof.  S.  J. 
Charities  Publication  Committee. 
Clarendon  Press. 
Coghlan,  Hon.  T.  A.,  I.S.O. 
Colin,  Librairie  Armand. 
Constable,  A.,  &  Co. 
Cook -Watson,  R. 
Cooper,  Joseph. 
Co-operative  Union,  Ltd. 
Comely,  M.,  &  Co. 
Cotta'sche,  Buchhandlung,  J.  G. 
Craigie,  Major,  C.B. 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dale,  A.  C. 
Dalla  Volta,  Riccardo. 


Publishers,  &c. 

Deane,  Albert  B.,  F.C.I.S. 

Delmar,  Alexander. 

De  Than,  Baron  Albin. 

Dick,  G.  W. 

Dietrich,  F. 

Doin  &  Fils,  O. 

Dolia,  Giovanni. 

Dougharty,  Harold. 

Dry  den,  John  F. 

Duckworth  &  Co. 

Duclos,  Maurice. 

Dudfield,  Dr.,  M.A. 

Duncker  &  Hum  blot. 

Durniug-Laurence,  Sir  Edwin. 

Eaton,  H.  W.,  &  Sons. 

Effingham  Wilson,  Ltd. 

Ellison  &  Co. 

Engelmann,  M.  Wilhelm. 

Escher,  FrankUn. 

Eversley,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord. 

Farrer,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord. 

Ferraris,  Carlo  F, 

Figgis,  S.,  &  Co. 

Fischer,  Gustav. 

Fisher,  Professor^^Irving. 

Flammarion,  E. 

Franzenstein,  Baron  de. 

Frick,  M.  Wilhelm. 

Frowde,  Henry. 

FussU  lustitut  Orell. 

Gee  &  Co. 

Geuthner,  Paul. 

Giard  &  Briere. 

Gill  &  Sons. 

Giui,  Corrado. 

Gow,  Wilson,  &  Stanton. 

Greenwood,  Major  (junr.). 

Gurkha,  P. 

Guyot,  Yves. 

Hachette  &  Co. 

Haggard,  F.  T. 

Harrap,  G.  G.,  &  Co. 

Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co. 

Henking,  Prof.  Dr. 

Heron,  David,  M.A. 
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Hodder  &  Stonghton. 
Hoepli,  M.  Ulrico. 
Hogg,  G.  J. 
Hopkins,  J,  Castell. 
Hore,  C  F.  Adair. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Jackson,  Eilward. 
Jacob,  S.  M. 
Jaeckel,  Dr.  R. 
James,  A.  F.  Brodie. 
James,  J.  A.  Barbour. 
Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
Jordan  &  Sons. 
Kapteyn,  J.  C. 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
Keltie,  J.  Scott- 
Keynes,  J.  M.,  M.A. 
King,  A.  W.  W. 
King,  P.  S.,  &  Son. 
Knibbs,  G.  H.,  C.M.G. 
Knight  &  Co.,  Charles. 
Lane,  John. 
Larose  &  Tenin. 
Latham,  Baldwin. 
Laurie,  T.  Werner. 
Lawson,  W.  P. 
Lay  ton,  C.  &  E. 
Lewiuski-Corwin,  E.  H. 
Lloyd's  Register. 
Longmans  &  Co. 
Lottin,  Joseph. 
Macdonald,  J.  R. 
Macdonald  &  Evans. 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
Mahaim,  E. 
Malahowski,  N.  J. 
Mallet,  Bernard,  C.B. 
March,  Lucien. 
Maunsel  &  Co. 
Maynaid,  G.  D. 
Mayr,  Dr.  G.  von. 
Methorst,  H.  W. 
Methuen  &  Co. 
Mitchell  &  Co. 
Morgan,  P.  C. 


(d)   Authors,  &c.  —  Could. 

Morlara,  Prof.  Giorgio. 

Murata,  Tosliiliiko. 

Murray,  Jolin. 

Newsholme,  Dr.  A. 

Neyniarck,  A. 

Niederlein,  Consul  Gustav. 

Oxford  University  Press. 

Paish,  George. 

Parry,  M.  S. 

Pearson,  Prof.  Karl,  F.R.S. 

Petersilie,  Dr.  A. 

Pfitzner,  Johannes. 

Phelps,  E.  B.,  M.A. 

Pitman,  Sir  Isaac,  <&  Sons. 

Pixley  &  Abell. 

Price- Williams,  R. 

Provand,  A.  D. 

Pulsford,  Edward. 

Putnam's,  G.  P.,  Sons. 

Puttkamnier  &  Mulilbrecht. 

Raffalovich,  Arthur. 

Rebman,  Ltd. 

Rew,  R.  H. 

Riviere,  M.,  &  Co. 

Roesie,  Dr.  E. 

Ronald  &  Rodger. 

Rosenbaum,  S.,  M.Se. 

Ross,  A. 

Routledge,  G.,  &  Sons. 

Rozenraad,  C. 

Sandy,  W.  C. 

Schiavi,  Alessandro. 

Schmidt,  Arno. 

Schmoller,  Dr.  G. 

Schott,  Dr.  S. 

Schuurniann,  W.  Elink. 

Schvittau,  G.  G. 

Scribner's,  Charles,  Sons. 

Seyd,  Richard. 

Sherratt  &  Hughes. 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Smith,  Sir  H.  Llewollyn.  K.C.B. 

Smith,  W.  H. 

Spon,  E.  &  F.  N. 

Springenn,  Julius  Stewart. 
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(d) 


Stevenson,  Dr.  T.  H.  C. 
Strachan,  Eichard. 
Strachan,  W. 
Sundbarg,  Gustav. 
Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
Tattersall,  William. 
Teubner,  B.  G. 
Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. 
The  Spectator  Company. 
Thin,  James. 
Thompson,  W.  J.,  &  Co. 
Trivett,  John  B. 
Urmson,  Elliot,  &  Co. 
Vivian,  Younger  &  Bond. 
Wacha,  D.  E, 
Wallis,  B.  C. 
Wallis,  Percy. 


Authors,  &c. — Contd. 

Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co. 
Waxweiler,  Prof.  E. 
Webb,  A.  D.,  B.Sc. 
Webb,  H.  L. 
Webb,  M.  de  P. 
Weddel  &  Co. 
Welton,  T.  A.,  F.C.A. 
Whitelegge,  Sir  Arthur  B.,  K.C.B., 

M.D. 
Wille,  M. 
Williams,  F.  A. 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
Wolfe,  S.  Herbert. 
Wood,  G.  H. 
Yanagisawa,  Count. 
Yule,  G.  Udny. 
Zahn,  Dr.  F. 


(e)  Societies, 

Accountants  and  Auditors,  Society 
of. 

Actuaries,  Institute  of. 

Anthropological  Institute. 

Arts,  Royal  Society  of. 

Bankers,  Institute  of. 

Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Board  of   Guardians  for  Relief  of 
Jewish  Poor. 

Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

British  Association. 

„      Iron  Trade  Association. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

Central  Association  of  Accountants. 

Charity  Organisation  Society. 

Chartered  Accountants,  Institute  of. 

Chemical  Society. 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 

Corporation     of     Foreign     Bond- 
holders. 

Council  of  the  United  Synagogue. 

East  India  Association. 

Exchange  Telegraph  Co.  Ltd. 

Glasgo  wRoyal  Philosophical  Society, 

Howard  Association. 


&c.  (British). 
Imperial  Institute. 
Incorporated  Accountants'  Society. 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
„        Library. 
„       School  of  Economics. 
„       &  Lancashire  Fire   Insur- 
ance Co. 
Manchester  Statistical  Society. 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Incor- 
porated Society  of. 
Navy  League. 
Peabody  Donation  Fund. 
Peace  Society. 
Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
Asiatic  Society. 
College  of  Physicians. 

„  Surgeons. 

Colonial  Institute. 
Economic  Society. 
Geographical  Society. 
Institution  of  Great  Britain. 
Meteorological  Society. 
Society,  Edinburgh. 


IitLNoi;.-,  TO  TllK   l,ll;i;.\i;v. 


Dniih>i  the  Yi'iir  I'JlO-ll  —  Coidil. 

(o)   Societies,  &c.    British)-  (m///./. 
Ixoyal  Society,  L(nul'iii. 

,,      United  Service  In.stitutinn. 
SauitaiT  Iii«titiite  of  CJreat  Britain. 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation. 
„      of  Railway  Holders. 
„      for      Propagation      of      the 
(jospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
Sociological  Society. 
Statistical  and  Soeia!    liKimry 
Society  of  Ireland. 


Slock  K.M-Iiange. 

Stndenls  ( 'liristian  .\Jos.  nnnt. 

Snrveyor.s'  In.stiliition. 

Taritl'  <  'iininiis.-<ion. 
,,       lli-fniiii  lieague. 

L'nited      i'atternniaker.s'     Associa- 
tion. 

I'nited  Soeiety  of   i;<iiltrniaker.s  \ 
lion  Shipliuildris. 

Cniversitv  ( 'iilleLfc,  Lundun. 


vt )   Periodicals,  &c.  (Br 
Accountant,  Tlie. 
Agricultural  Economist. 
Associated  Accountants'  dournal. 
Atheuicuiu,  The. 
Australian  World,  The. 
Bankers'  Maga/^ine,  The. 
Bradshaw's  Railway  Manual. 
Broouiliall's    Weekly    Corn    Trade 

News.  j 

Browne's  Export  List.  [ 

Colliery  Guardian,  The. 
Commei-cial  Intelligence. 
Commercial  World,  The, 
Co-partnership. 
Economic  Review,  The. 
Economist,  The. 
Empire  Review  and  Magazine. 
Engineering  Magazine. 
Finance  Chronicle,  The. 


itish).      Till-  Edilurx  <>/ — 
Financial  Review  of  Review.^. 
Fiicnian,  The. 
Illuminating  Engineer. 
Insurance  Record,  Thr. 
[nvestors'  Monthly  Manual,  Tlie 

,,  Shilling  Vear-ljuok. 

Joint  Stock  Companies  Journal. 
Licensing  World,  'I'lie. 
Machinery  Market,  Tlie. 
Nature. 

Pol  icy-Holder,  The. 
Post  Magazine,  The. 
Public  Health. 
Sanitary  Record,  The. 
Shipping  Woild,  The. 
South  Wales  ( 'oal  Annual. 

Statesman's  "N'ea!  -' ' 

Statist,  The. 
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ROYAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 

(n,  Adklpiii  Terrace,  Strand,  Lonuox,   W.C). 


TlluSK  pevson.s  who  are  inclined  to  l)eneiit.  the  Society 
by  h^g'aeies  are  reeonimended  to  a(h)])t  the  followino- 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  "  jloyal  Statistical 
Society,"  the  sum  of  £  ,  .su(;h  legacy  to  be 

paid  out  of  such  part  of  my  persoual  estate,  not  specihcally 
bequeathed,  as  the  law  permits  to  be  appropriated  by  will 
to  such  a  purpose. 

Note  A.— All  gilts  by  will  to  the  Society  of  land,  or  of 
money  secured  on,  or  directed  to  be  secured  on,  or  to  arise 
trom  the  sale  of,  or  directed  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of 
land,  will  be  void.  Gifts  may  be  made  ly  will  of  stock  i)i 
the  pubhc  funds,  shares  or  debentures  of  railway  oi'  other 
joint-stock  companies,  or  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
testator  s  })ure  personal  estate,  or  of  personal  chattels. 

Note  13. — Bequests  nuiy  be  made  either  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  Society's  -'Building 
Fund." 

-MARlllSON    AND   SONS,  PRINTKBS    IN    ORDINARY  TO  HIS    MAJESTY,  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE 
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